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The right bank of the Irrawaddy River near Prome is fringed by # range of hills, and 
Pésisdaung is the name applied to the topmost of seven hills, forming part of this range. 
The Pésisdaung Hill is‘crowned with a massive rock, called the Hermit’s Cap, and shaped 
like a Buddhist priest’s alms-bowl. On this rock a platform of brick is raised, on which stands 
the Posisdaung Pagoda. It is about 30 feet high, and its form and architecture bespeak its 
e handiwork of masons from the maritime provinces. Near the pagoda is an image- 
bears date 1286, Burmese Era, (1874 A.D.). In this image-house Gantama 

d in a standing posture with the index-finger of his right hand pointing 
Thus, during 20 ¢ Pr is beloved disciple, in a praying attitude, begging the sage to 


of D 
hig attaining Bud thaban fg ee 


ares eastern side of the Hermit’s Cap — which is surrounded on every side, except the 

_ zte it joins the next hill, by sheer precipices of some thousand feet in depth — are three 
eaves cut into the rock. Over these are images of the two traditional moles, also cut in 
the rock, representing them in an adoring attitude and asking some boon from Gautama 
Buddha. One of the caves is devoted to the custody of an-inscription engraved on a sandstone 
slab, about four feet high by three feet wide. The inscription was placed there’ by 
S‘inbytyin (1763—1776 A. D.), the second son of Alaungp‘ay& (Alompra), It bears date 
1136, B. E., (1774 A. D.), and contains a record of his prog:+ss from Ava to Rangoon, his 
placing a new éé! on the Shwé Dagén Pagoda at Rangoon, sn:l the removal of its old %, 
which was thrown down by an earthquake in 1769, to be enshriaed in the Péstsdaung Pagoda. 





of these By 


The placing of a new ¢@ on the Shwé Dagén Pagoda by Sinbytyin was symbolical of the 
consolidation of the power of the dynasty founded by his father in 1757 A. D., of the replaces 
mént of the Talaings by the Burmans in the government of United Burma, and of .the national 
jubilation over the successes which attended Burmese arms in the wars with Manipir, China, 
and Siam. The ceremony of placing the ¢? was witnessed by the king im person, in order to 
convince the Talaings, whose abortive rebellion in Martaban had just been suppressed, that his 
rule was a personal one, and to impress on them the splendour of his power and the resources 
at his command. Moreover, to minimize the possibility of all future attempts at rebellion, with 





1 At‘? (== umbrella) is the umbrelliform ornament which must be placed on the summit of every pagoda, 
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the last of the Talaing kings as a centre of intrigue and disaffection, and to remove all hopes 
of the restoration of a Talaing monarchy, he ordered the execution of Byinnya Dala, the 
ez-king of Pegn, who had surrendered to Alaungp‘aya. 

Lines 1 — 8 of the obverse face of the stone are in Pali gath4s and the rest are im 
Burmese verse. The reverse face of the stone is in Burmese prose. 


The decipherment of this inscription does not present any palsographical difficulty, 
but the formation of certain letters shows that Burmese calligraphy was in a transition 


state a century ago. a) is expressed by ay 2s well as DUE OF} by IT] or AQ; © by [Fy or 
C1; 68 by 59 or 5%; Good by corfiorcr)- There are four modes of representing 6:, namely, 
: tone is indicated by placing either single or double dots below the letter, 
affected: ,gé or WE. 

The long vowel 8) with the heavy tone is expressed by two dots like the visarga is 
Sanskrit: ,y: = 0028; rm = ao0% The vowel (03 is expressed by §; tp = GO00 The 
vowel gd is symbolically expressed by a curve placed over the letter affected: ~X = @) sand 
3.by @: Si = oe. The symbolic OD is expressed thus: b4 = 9°, The following letters 
radically differ in form from those now in use:—; 29=F; 0 =0; OScOi @M=E 
G9=0,;9=>4;60=0;59-4;0=21 

TRANSLATION. 
Obverse Face, 
Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, and the Fully Enlightened One ! 


With a pure and serene mind, I do respectfully reverence the Conqueror, who is sthe 
highest, the noblest, the greatest of the great, and the giver of the bliss of Nirvina. 


The Buddha, who was the highest, the noblest, the protector, and the grop a 
stood on the top of the high Pésitdaung rock and pronounced an oracle— i 


Like the erection of the 84,000 monasteries, pagodas, c&c.,~ 

times (was the building of the pagoda recorded Lere). On the woe ey 22 

of Maghs 1136, Sakkeraj, and 2318, Anne Buddhe, when Asurinda had seized ti 

moon and released her from danger, and when an auspicious victory had thus been aceu.ur.. 

to Séma, the king, who was wise and replete with merit and other good qualities, who was 

mighty and powerful, and whose dame had spread far and wide, caused the Pésisdaung 

boulder, which is one single mass of rock, to be cleared, and repaired an old pagoda, wherein 
“he enshrined the fallen é4 of the Digumpa Chéti, which he had purposely ordered to be brought 

away. ‘To ensure the durability of the pagoda for a great length of time, he. made a beautiful 

bejewelled t'é, (like that) of the pagoda standing on the top of the Himavanta mountain, and 

planted it on the (Posisdanng) pagoda. He then proceeded up-stream, and on the scapiciods 

Saturday, the full moon day of Visakhé 1137, Sakkaraj, and 2819, Anno Buddhe, he held 

a great festival and planted the beaniiful bejewelled ¢% (on the pagoda) called Nyindd-myind, 


: ae of this, my good deed, may I, in the future, become a Buddha, and be able to 
| dispel the ignorance of a great many creatures immersed in ignorance, and may I finaily reach 
a 


the tranquil, transcendent, immutable, blissful, peaceful, and ha ity, which ig-4 
ne : , ily city, which ig-* 
danger oi death, re-birth, and old age ! 7 : Bere ee aoe 


. During the period that intervenes between my present existence and my becoming a 
Buddha, may all my -enemies: flee on hearing about my might and power or by seeing my 


person; and during the same period, may good fortune be my 1 t . 
power is heard of-or my~persen seen ! yg my lot, whenever my might and 
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‘May the drahmds, dévas, and men of all the lékas, my ther, mother, and other relatives 
share my merit equally with me, and may they rejoice with glad and joyful heart ! 


' ** May all creatures practice liberality and exert themselves for the good of the Religion ; 
and may the people live in happiness, and increase in honour and wealth !” 


During 20 asankhéyyas and 100,000 kalpas, the embryo of Gautama Buddha received an 
assurance of his attaining Buddhahood from each successive Buddha that appeared. 


During the cycle of seven asahkhéyyas, beginning with the one called nanda, 125,000 
Buddhas, headed by Brahmadéva, appeared. At the feet of each of these Buddhas, Our Lord, 
as a Bodhisattva, buoyed up with joy and hope, prayed to be a Buddha. With faith and zeal, 
which can never be equalled, he performed works of merit and received from the successive 
Buddhas of that cycle the assurance of attaining Buddhahood, 


During the next cycle of nine asankhéyyas, beginning with the one called sabbabhadda, 
387,000 Buddhas, headed by Périnasakya, appeared. At the feet of each of them, our 
Bédhisattva repeated his prayer of becoming an Omniscient One and the suzerain of the three 
lékas. He performed good deeds and followed the precepts inculeated by them. 


During the next cycle of four asankhéyyas, beginning with the one called séla, 12 Buddhas, 
headed by Tanhankara, appeared. After our Bodhisattva had received an assurance of attain- 
ing omniscience, nine other Buddhas, headed by Dipankara, appeared. During the dispensa- 
tion of Dipankara, our Bidhisativa was possessed of merit and the qualifications necessary for 
the attainment of Buddhahood. One day, he made his body serve as a bridge for Dipankara 
to step across, and the latter granted him an assurance that he would become a Buddha in the 
future. This assurance was confirmed by the eight other Buddhas who followed. 


During the next 100,000 kalpas, 15 Buddhas, headed by Padumuttara, appeared, Each 
of these Buddhas confirmed the assurance granted to our Bédhisativa by their predecessors, 


Thus, during 20 asankhéyyas and 100,000 kalpas, our Bédhisattva received an assurance 
of his attaining Buddhahood from 512,027 Buddhas. In his last birth, he became the son of 
Suddhédana, King of Kapila, by Queen Mayi. His birth took place in a delightful grove of 
sdi trees, and when he grew up, he was surrounded by comforts and pleasures befitting a prince. 
Three palaces were built. fox@v@cp-u7 ve occupied according to the three seasons. His wife was 
-.3bdhari, and he had a szumber of concubines. At is age of 29 he renounced the world 
and became au ascetic. After undergoing penance for six years, he, one night, dreamt five 
dreams. Next morning, he became a Buddha, and received an offering of rice-milk from 
Sujata, which he, with relish, ate, while sitting cross-legged on the bank of a river (Nérafijara). 
On the , averting of the same day, the dévas directed his steps to the spot where the 
Bédhi tree was. This tree had sprouted forth from the earth simultaneously with his: birth, 
and is worthy of Veneration by all dévas and’ men. Here, the grass-cutter Suddhiya presented 
him with eight handfuls of grass, with which he prepared a seat for himself. While remaining 
under the Bédhi tree, he was assailed by Mara and his hosts on every side: on his right and 
his left, behind him, in front of him, and over him. The contest, however, could not last long. 
On the evening of the same day, he merged forth victorious from the struggle and became 
free from every passion and tie. At dawn on the following day, he comprehended the Four 
Sublime Truths and attained Buddhahood. The news of this victory and of this attainment 
was received by the inhabitants of the three lékas with deafening acclamation. 


With a view that future generations might embrace a faith and attain Nirvana, as if they 
had prayed at hig feet, Gantama Buddha promulgated an excellent religion and defined the period 
of its continuance. 


It was the good fortune of the King of Ava to flourish during the dispensation of such a 
saviour as Gautama Buddha, 
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The ruler of Ava was assisted in his government by wise ministers, and was happy in the 
possessioa of trast-vorthy frien 1s, He was the possessor of military weapons, soldiers, horses, 
elephants. and fortified towns, and received tribute from sixteen states, such as Sunaparanta, 
Tampadipa, and Kampdéja. His capital, Ratanapfra,? was the storehonse of all kinds of 
precious minerals and the repository of all wealth. He was wise, mighty, and powerful, and 
had reinced to subjection all the other rulers of the world. . .. . He was of opinion that, 
although he might exert himself in various ways to ensure the continuance of the excellent 
religion promalgated by the Greatest of Conquerors, . . « . - 1 ss so 


Reverse Face. 


His glorious Majesty King S‘inbytyin, the possessor of the Adn s‘inbyd and many other 
white elephants, and of gold, silver, and ruby mines, the suzerain of all the other ralers, and 
the overlord of the sixteen states, namely,— 

San4paranta, with its districts Kalé, Ténnyin, Yd, Tilin, Salin, and Saga; 

Sirikhéttarama, with its districts Udétarit? and Pandaung ;4 

Ramahfia, with its districts Kubén,5 Yaungmyé,® Muttama,’ and Pagd (Pegu) ; 

Ayuttaya, with its districts Dvdrivati,® Yédaya,° and Kamanpaik ; 

Haripuiicha, with its districts Zimmé, Labén,!° and Anan ;% 

Lavarattha, with its districts Chandapfri, Sanpapibet, and Mainglén ;18 

Ehémévara, with its districts Kyaingtén and Kyaingkaung ; 

Jdtinagara, with its districts Kyaingyén!4 and Maingss ; 

Kampdja, with its distrists Mént, Nyaungywé, Dtbd, and Mémék ; 

Mahithsaks, with its districts Mégék and Kyatpyin ; 

Sén (Chinarajths), with its districts Bamd (Bhamo) and Kaungsin : 

Alavi, with its districts Mégaung and Ménhyin ;s 

Manipora, with its districts Kabe and Mwéyin ; 

Jéyavaddhans, with its districts Jéyavati and Kétamait ; 

Tampadipa, with its districts Pagin, Myinzaing, Pinya, and Avd; 
resolved to make a resplendent offering to the Pagoda, wherein were enshrined the paribhiga 
of three Buddhas, as well as the hairs of Gautama Buddha, given by him on the 49th day of 
his Buddhahood to the two brothers Taphussa and Bhallika, with a view that these relics 
should be objects of adoration by all décas and men. The 1m nz -was endowed with such 
might and power, that any desire of his would be consummuted by the co-operation 
of Sakra and the dévas, He was desirous of placing a #% covered with pure gold on the 
Sanddshin Ohéti,’ which is 900 bandaungs!® in perimeter, 225 in diameter, and 1838 in 
height 17 re 


On Sunday, the 8th waxing of the moon of PyAwd, 1136, Sakkaraj, the King left Ava. with. . 
the magnificence of Sakra, leaving the city of Mahisudassana for the purpose of worshipping 
at the Chalimani Chéti. He was escorted by 80 battalions of land and naval forces ; by 1,600 
elephants, headed by the han s‘inbyd; by 500 ponies from the royal stables, headed by the 


roval charger, Natbayinbyan, which was four taunge, two matke, and four letbite high; by 
Pee ee 
2 Hore iva title for Ava or Ava, 3i.odén named Mandalay, Ratanipunna; see post, page 28.—Ep.] 


> Shwédaung in the Prome district. & Padanng in the same district, 

® Bassein. - 8 Now called Myaungmya in the Bassein district. 
7 Martaban, 8 Bangkok, 

§ Ayudhia, 1@ Labong. 

11 Annam, 23 Laos, 

8 Now enlled Mainglingyi. 14 Kiang Hung. ; 

5 The Shwé Dagiin Pagoda at Rangoon, 16 A béndawng is equivalent to 19} inches, 


. u The British Burma Gaxettesr, II., 634, gives the measurements as 1855 ft. perimeter, and 821 ft. plus 28 ft. for 

aie in, = ae pe text gives the measurements m4 1484 ft. bt inch. perimeter: 855 ft, 8! inch diameter ; 
- 1i3 inch heig ra ig no reconciling possible of these measureme ta. The base of th is in f, 

ootagor land a. may P n 6 pagoda is in fact 
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20,000 cavalry men; by other members of the four-fold army; by various tributary Sobwis 
and Mydzis; by ministers and military commanders of different grades, who were distinguished 
for their birth, character, and talents; and by the members of the royal family, consisting of 
sons, brothers, kinsmen, queens, concubines, and attendants (of the King). The King em- 
barked on a beautifully-wrought bejewelled raft, furnished with all regal splendour. Four 
white umbrellas were planted on the raft, which was surrounded by various kinds of gilt boats 
and other rafts. During his progress, the King was accompanied by over 200,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants. At every stage on the journey, high festivals were held. On 
Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of the same month, Prome (Pyimy6) was reached, 
and the King took up his temporary residence on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Nawinchaung. 


In the 8th year of his Buddhahood, Gautama Buddha, at the solicitation of the merchants 
of Vanijjagima in Sundparanta, visited the sandal-wood monastery built by them, and left two 
impressions of his Holy Foot on the banks of the Namanta river, for the adoration of all dévas 
and men, including the people of the Myan Country. On his return, he turned round the 
soles of his feet, and pronounced an oracle on the summit of a hill, which, in after times, was 
called the Pawaéstidaung. The King, observing that the pagoda erected by his ancestors 
on that hill would not last for ever, resolved to replace it by another, which would last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted by Buddha for the continuance of the Religion, and 
which would be an object of adoration by all men. As he was possessed of such might 
and power as to cause the consummation of his wishes by the co-operation of the Nats, 
who watch over the Religion, and by ‘SSakra and other Nats, the ¢é of the Digén Sandéshin 
was brought away by Sakra and the Nats for the purpose of being enshrined together with 
images, chétts, bone-relics, and hair-relics. In order that the pagoda to be built might last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted for the continuance of the Religion, its foundations 
were laid on a massive rock. Gold, silver, and mégyé!* bricks were laid as foundation- 
stones, and the building of the pagoda, which was 162 bdéndaungs!® in diameter, was begun 
on Wednesday, the 9th ofthe waxing moon of Tabédwa, 1136, Sakkaraj, and 2818, Anno 
Buddhes. As when King Siridhammaséka built 84,000 pagodas, &c., there was an eclipse of 
the moon on the evening of Wednesday, the Ist of the waning moon of Tabédwe. 
When the moon had become bright and clear, in the capacious receptacle-chamber were 
deposited great numbers of gold and silver images and chétis, bone-relics and hair-relics, and - 
many representations of the Buddha at the Mahabédhisattatthina. The building of the pagoda 
was finished on the 7th day of the waning moon of Tabédwé, and it was named the 
Wyandomying. On its completion, it was worshipped by the King, his queens, sons, 
daughters, brothers, kinsmen, ministers, and generals. 


The King left Prome on the 8th day of the waning moon of Tabédwe. He placed 

a golden ¢‘4 on the Digén Sandoshin Chéti, and completely covered it with new gilding 
Wednesday, the full moon day of Tabaung. From the date of his arrival to the and 
* the waning of the moon of Tagt, 11387, Sakkar&j, he held high festivals in honour | 

oben pagoda and made great offerings. On his return, he reached Prome on the Sth day of 
the waxing moon of Kasén 1137, Sakkaraéj. At an auspicious hour after midnight 
on Saturday, the full moon day of the same month, the King placed a golden ¢‘4 on the 
Pésisdaung Pagoda, and completely covered it with gilding. An offering of food and priestly 
requisites was made to the Royal Preceptor and a great many other monks, and festivals were 
held in honour of the occasion. 


“ For this, my good deed, may I become an Omniscient One, surpassing others in wisdom, 
and e a 9 * a * e ® e s e i a 





™, 


ali.An alloy of gold and copper in proportioys.of half and half. 
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NOTES. 


Obverse Face. 

Line 2.—Pddaggé-sélé is a Pali translation of the Burmese appellation ee the 
‘¢foot-print hill,” which is sapposed to have subsequently been ila ed into Pésisdaung. 

According to a tradition, which is fully recorded in the Mahdydzawin, Gantems ae 
in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two brothers, mr an 
Chilapnona, with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanijjagama, otherwise called L — 
in Sunfparanta.20 The sage accepted the gift, and occupied the monastery for se ign ple 
During his temporary residence there, he left two impressions of his left foot : one, on t ee 
of the Thitsaban Hill, at the solicitation of the Rishi Sachchhabandha (Thitsabanda), who 1a 
been converted to Buddhism, and the other on the left bank of the Manchaung at the solici- 
tation of Namanta, King of the Nagas. | 

* On his return, from the top of the Péstidaung Hill, where he turned the soles of his feet, 

Gantama Buddha saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea, which stretched to a range of 
hills on the east. At the same time, a mole came and paid him homage by offering him some 
burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Masier smiled, and being asked by Ananda the 
cause of his doing so, he replied: ‘“‘My beloved Ananda, after I have attained parinirvdna 7 and 
after the Religion has flourished for 101 years, five great events will happen: (1) there will be 
a great earthquake; (2) a great lake will appear at the Po8is point; (3) a river, called Samén 
Samyék, will appear; (4) the Pépia Hill will rise up perpendicularly through the upheaval of 
the earth: (5) the sea will recede from the land on which Tharékhéttara will be built in after 
times. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, King of Tharékhéttar4, from 
whose reign will date the establishment of my Religion in the Country of the Mranmas.21 


‘The above tradition appears to be pregnant with historical truth. Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country up to Prome2? was, at one time, under the 
sea, A hill, to the sonth of that town, is called to this day Akauktanng or Customs Hill, 
from its having been a station, where customs dues were collected from the ships that visited 
the port. < : | : 

The following extract from Mr. Blanford’s account, published in the Journal of the Asiatée 
Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXL, 1862, fixes the probable age.of the Pép& Voleano in the Myin- 
gyan District of Burma :— 

‘The period during which Puppi (Pépa) was in action was therefore, ‘in parts at least, 
not iater than that of the deposition of beds containing remains of Hiephas, Mastodon, 

-Rbinoceros, Hippopotamus, and Runiinanis. The geological age of these beds has » with some 
doubt, been considered to be Miocene, but from their general fauna, and especially from the 
abundance of bones of Bos and Cervus, a more recent date may, I think, with at least .cqual 
Probability, be assigned to them. There can be no question but that the fires of Puppia have 
long been extinct. Its thick coating of jungle and grass, and the existence upon it of a species 
of plants and animals, which, for want of a suitable habitat, cannot exist in any neighbouring 
locality, and the evidence of the effects of sub-aérial denudation on its surface, render it certain 
that it must long have been in & condition for vegetation to flourish upon it; but it is scarcely 
possible, even in the dry climate of Upper Burma, that a voleano of Miocene age should have 

_ -vetained its form go perfectly. It is more probably Pliocene. Its bulk is not great, and, from 
| the absenee of other vents in: the neighbourhood, so far as ig ‘known, it is scarcely “probable 
that its volcanic activity can have extended over a lengthened geologiéal period.“ I could not 
learn that there was the slightest tradition among the people as to its ever ‘having been in 
* [Both legend and inscription fix Sundparenta as the MinbdDistrict of Burma, but see ante, Vol. XXT. p. 121, 

the word is apparantly synonymous with tha Sh&n.Sampiiralit, “to the §. EH.” of the Shan Oountry, which ‘= (?) 
Champépir, = Cambodis. With Sampdralit compare the SanpApabet of the Tascription==the Laos country.—Ep. ] 


3t Mranma = Bemé the spelling and pronunciation by the Burmans of their own name. 
22 Srikshétra = Sirikhfitartmpueam™eeintign . - 
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action within the memory of man, a circumstance, on the grounds mentioned, extremely im- 
probable. The occurrence, on the summit, of the common brakes, and doubtless of other 
plants ‘of temperate: regions, renders it probable that the close of the glacial period found its 
surface in a fit state to support vegetation.” 


Line 3. — The Jinachakka or Anno Buddhe, corresponding to the year of Sakkar&j 
or vulgar era, is indicated throughout the inscription by mnemonic words used in astrology. 
The method of expressing numerals by means of words is also a Sonth-Indian practice, which 
is fully described at pages 57—59 of Burnell’s Hlements of South-Indian Palwography. It may 
be noted that the Burmans reckon their Era of Religion from 544 B. C., the year, according 
to them of the parinirvdna of Gautama Buddha. 


Line 4. — The Digumpach6ti of the Pali appears to be a translation of the Dagén Chéti, 
now called the Shwé Dagén™ the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon. The correct appellation 
should be Tikumbhachéti according to pages 16-17 of Forchhammer’s Notes on the 
Early History and Geography of British Burma. I., The Shwé Dagéu Pagoda. 


Reverse Face. 


Vine 2. — It is the belief of the Buddhists of Burma that the Shwé Dagén Pagoda 
contains the relics of the four successive Buddhas of this Bhaddakappa, namely, the water 
strainer of Kakusandha, the bathing-robe of Kénigamana, the staff of Kassapa, and eight hairs 
of Gautama. 

Lines 3 — 8. — The division of the Burmese Empire under S‘inbydyin into sixteen states 
or provinces is interesting, as it illustrates the substitution of classical names of India for native 
appellations. See Appendix B to Yule’s Mission to Ava for similar classification effected during 
the reign of Dalan Mindaya in 1636 A; D.*4 


Line 7. — Kabémwéyin. is the Burmese appellation for Manipur. Sir Arthur Phayre 
derives Mwéyin from Morafga or Moriya, and identifies it with the Kubé Valley in the Upper 
Chindwin District (Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XXXII. page 15), In the 
Mahdydzawin: it is stated that Dhajaraj&, a king of the Sakya race, settled here, after his 
expulsion from Northern India about the middle of the 6th century B C. Upper Pagan was 
built by him. He married Nagachhinna, the Queen of Bhinnaka, the last of the Tagaung 
kings, who, on his expulsion by the Tatfrs, fled to Malé and died there. On the destruction 
of the Tagaung dynasty the people were divided into three divisions and one emigrated to the 
Shin States; the second to the country of the Pyis and Kanrans, over which Muduchitta, son’ 
of Kanrijagyt, had formerly ruled as king; and the third remained at Malé with Nagachhinna. 
The finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra cotta tablets, bearing Sanskrit legends, 
affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, long before Anbrat*‘Azd’s 
conquest of Patén in the 11th century A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gangetic 
India had passed through Maniptr to the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
these emigrants brought with them letters, religion and other elements of civilization. 

Line 8. — Jéyavaddhana is the classical name of the ancient kingdom of Toungoo 
(Tanng-ngit). a ve 

“ine 9. — The Han S‘inbyd, or the white elephant called Han, was one of the animals, 
from the possession of which King S‘inbyfyin(Lord of the White Elephant) derived the title, 
~rhieh he is known in history. . 
11. — The charger called the Natbayinbyan, which is described, in the language of 
n, a8 being 4 tawngs, 2 matks, and 4 letbits, or nearly 22 hands high, appears to be 
presented by foreigners. A Burman pony rarely exceeds 13 hands. 


a8 & contribution to the orthography of this word I may note that a French traveller of 1786 calls it ‘la 
Ze Digon.’ See Taung-Pao, Vol. Il, p. 397 f. Forchhammer’s conclusions are, I think wrong. At any rate 
re not actually supported by any authoritative document I have yet seen. — Ep.] 

% [Mindén named some of the quarters of Mandalay by Pali names.—EHp.] ° 
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Line 15.—Ratanaptra, is the classical name of (Ava) Aw or lawa, or Shwé Wa, ‘the 
golden entrance,’ as it is called in the language of poetry amd song. It was founded by 
Dadéminbya in 1864 A. D., its site being selected for its strategie position at the confluence 
of the Myi(t)ngé and Irrawaddy rivers, and for the swampy nature of the ground on its open 
face. Ava was the capital of Burma Proper for nearly five centuries. It witnessed the Chinese 
and Shan invasions, the desperate struggle for supremacy between the Burmans and the 
Talaings, and lasily a British army advance within four marches and dictate its own terms to 
Bagyidd at Yandabé. Through its antiquity as the capital of Barma, it is better known among 
the neighbouring nations than Shwébé, Sagaing, Amaraptra, or Mandalay. Even to this day, 
the seat of the Burmese Government is known to the Chinese as Awd, and the Shans call the 
Burmese king ‘ Khun hi kham Awa,’ the Lord of the golden palace of Ava. 


Line 17.,—The sand-bank at the mouth of the Nawinchaung, where S‘inbydyin took up his 
temporary residence, may be seen to this day. 


Line 18,—Mranctaing? means the country of the Myan. Sir Arthur Phayre derives 
Mranmaé from Brahma (see page 2 of his History of Burma). The exact derivation and mean- 
ing of the designation, by which the Burmans are known, have not yet been settled. The 
term Mranms is not met with in Burmese history till the First Century A.D. In Marco 
Polo’s Travels, Burma is referred to as the kingdom of Mien. The Burmans are known 
among the Chinese as the Mien, and among the Shins as the Man, the same appellation by 
which the Mongols are known among the Chinese. Jn the accounts of Burma written in Paki 
the country is known as Marammadésa. If Sir Arthar Phayre’s derivation is correct, it is 
difficalt to justify the action of the learned priests of the 14th and 15th centuries. in makingr 
use of tbe barbarous, appellation Maramma in lithic inscriptious as well as in Hterary works, 
while they had the familiar term Brahmé for their national designation.25 


Fhe various theories on the subject are thus summarized in the British Burma Gazetteer 
(Volume I. pages 141—142}. 


“The name by which tha Burmans call themselves is MyimmA or Mrammi, commonly 
pronounced Byamma or Bam-mai (Bama). Mr. Hodgson appears to conclude that the appella- 
tian can be traced to the native name for‘man’: Sir Arthur Phayre that it is derived from 
Brahma, signifying ‘celestial beings,” and was not adopted till after the introduction of 
Buddhism and after several tribes had been united under one chief: and Bishop Bigandet that 
it is another form, or a corruption, of Mien, a name the Burmans brought with them from the 
Central Asian plateau.” 


Line 32.--The Royal Preceptor was the Atuli SayAd3, whose full title was Mahatulaya- 
sadhammarajagura. He was the Dabanabaing or Buddhist Archbishop, appointed by Alaung- 
paya, when the latter became king. The Sayddd retained his office throughont the reign of 
five kings, and was removed by Bédip‘ay for his schismatic doctrines. 





NOTE ON SOME AJANTA PAINTINGS, 
BY L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 


In February 1892 I communieated to the Bengal Asiatic Society a detailed deseription 
of that fragmental? fresco hitherto known as ‘the Zodiac,’ which oecupies a conspicuous 
plage in the verandah of Ajanta Cave No. XVII. By @ reference to the extant paintings 
of the Limas, I was able to interpret its details and restore its chief blanks. It is a Bhavana. 
chakra’ or Pictorial Cycle of Existence, and ita chief value for scholats lies in the fact: 


ae [A ge nites a. bersay (1786-7) called the Burmese as distinguished from the Pocaata 

PeeEaS. -fda0, Yor I. rangatsen Birmanie ou XVETIe Sidcle, paset irini, Vita dé 

sing bie Percoto, Udine, 1781, uses the words Barma and Barmani throughont his pa book ae 1 ii 
A mera fragment now remains.’-~Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 310, , 
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that in the outer circle are pourtrayed in concrete pictorial form, the twelve nidénas, regarding 
the exact sense of which there have been so many divergent opinions, owing to scholars 
hitherto having had only the ambiguous Pali and Sanskrit terms to interpret from. 


Again from Lamaic sources, I now offer a note on two more of the Ajant&é paintings, 
which may be of interest at the present time, when a new edition of these paintings is being 
published. 


I.—Avaldkita as *The Defender from the Bight Dreads.’ 


This painting is also in Cave XVII, forming No. B in the series of photographs of 
Mr. Griffith’s copies, and § IV. in the report of Dr. Burgess,? who, in his brief note of eight 
lines, entitles it ‘the Litany of Avalékitéévara,’ and notes that ‘of the oval compartments at 
each side only a few can be partially made out.’ 


This picture is not very uncommon in Tibet, where it is known as § Avalokita’—The 
Defender from the Eight Dreads.’ It is thus described by the great Lama Tairanitha m his 
gsung-hbums or The Hundred Thousand Sayings. 


Arya Avalékita is represented in a standing posture in the form of a riski4 of a white 
complexion, with one face and two hands. The right hand is in the ‘bestowing’ attitnde - 
(mudra). The left hand holds a rosary’ and an anointing vase or pitcher.6 He isdressed in white 
silk, with Amitibha seated in the locks of his hair. : 


The secondary figures depict scenes, which are eight in number, four being on each side 
of the central figure. On the right are the following scenes :— 


1. Dread in Fire. Two villagers being at enmity, one of them set fire to the other’s house ; 
when the one in the burning house, unable to escape, prayed ‘O! Avalékita!* Instantly - 
over his house appeared a white cloud, which gave forth a copious shower of rain, and so 
the fire was quenched. 


9. Dread in Prison. Oncea thief entered the king’s store and finding there « vase of wine 
drank deeply, and becoming intoxicated fell asleep. In the morning the king’s servants 
found him and having fettered him cast him into prison. In his distress the man prayed 
to Avalékita. Then a bird of five colours, an incarnation of Avalékita, appeared and loosened 
his chains, and the prison door was opened and the man escaped to his home. 


3. Dreadin Plunder. A wealthy merchant set out to Maru, with a thousand camels and 
five hundred of the best horses laden with valuables. He saw by the way the bones of 
many previous travellers; who had been murdered by robbers; and he himself was 
attacked by these robbers. In his fear he prayed to Avalékita, when instantly appeared a 
host of heroes armed with swords — incarnations of Avalékita himself —, who came to the 
merchant’s rescue, and defeating the would-be robbers the merchant escaped in safety. 


4. Dread in Water,’ Five thousand merchants went to the Southern Ratnadwip (= Ceylon) 
in three ships. In returning to their own country they filled one ship with jewels and 
setting sail they reached Chandan-bhimipradhan-dwip.? The ‘wealth-owners’ (spirits) of 
the ocean being angry, sent storms which blew the ships out of their courses. And when the 
ships were enveloped in a mighty wave and about to founder one of the merchants prayed 
to Avalékita. Then instantly the storm ceased, and they all reached their own countries 
in safety. 

i 


2 Arch. Survey, West-India, Rep. No. 9. 

8 spyan-ras-gzig. — There is no element in the word representing @Svara. 

& Drang-srong. 6 The rosary is almost a chinhe of Avalékita. 

6 spyi-blugs (= literally ‘crown of head’ + ‘to put’): Beal, Si-yu-ki, II. 187) appears to have misinterpreted 
this object. It is also believed to hold perfume. 

7 Tsan-ldan-sa-mchhog kyi gling, probably the Sunderbans or their eastern section, the modern Sandwip. 


- 
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On the left hand of the central figure are depicted the following scenes :— 
§. Dread of Enemy. A king named Otibishar was sleeping In @ grove, when a party of 


ad were about to kill him, when he prayed to Avalokita, 


armed enemies surrounded him an 
who instantly appeared, and from beneath his feet arose a fearful wind which dispersed 


the enemies to ‘the ten directions.’ 

@, Dread of Elephant. A girl went to a forest to gather flowers. She encountered an 
elephant named Khint(=? bloody), which caught her around the waist with his trunk and 
was about to kill her, when she prayed to Avalokita. Then the clephant instantly rcleased 
her and she escaped unhurt. 


4. Dread of Lion. A wood-cniter went to a forest, and met a hungry lioness which was about 
toseizeand eat him, Being much terrifted he prayed to Avalokita, Then instantly appeared 
a white boy® dressed in tree-leaves and lifting him up bore him off through the air and set 
him down in the midst of the city. 


8, Dread of Venomous Snakes. A courtesan on her way toa merchant’s house after dark, 
after leaving her house was attacked by a black venomous snake. In her fear she prayed 
to Avalékita, then the snake immediately became white (i.e harmloss) and disappeared into 
the river. 


IT. ‘The Nine Bédhisattvas.’ 


This group of Buddha and ‘ The Nine Bédhisattvas’ is also in Cave XVIL. and forms photo- 
graph ‘B details of L’ of Grifith’s Series and paragraph §XXXI of Burgess, who merely notes 
regarding it that Buddha stands surrounded by four Arhais and two Bodhisattvas.® 


‘The Nine-Bédhisattvas’ consist of four unadorned disciples standing in front, and in the 
background five bejewelled and crowned lay devotees. Tirandtha describes thom in his mdsad 
brgya or The Hundred Deeds, Following his description, I give here a key to the picture, in 
which tho firm-line ovals represent the faces of the figures in the foreground, and the dotted 
ovals the faces of the background figures of the group :— 





i 
rN | 
’ * @ 
10\ 3)? 
1. Sakya Muni, 
2. Samantabhadra, incarnate as a disciple of Buddha, 
3. VWajrapani do. 
4, Manjuéri do. 
6. Avalékita - do. 
6. Brahma, incarnate as an earthly king to hear Buddha’s teaching. 
%.. Indra. da. do, 
& Iswara do. do. . : 
9, Vishnu do. do. - : 


- 10. King Prasénajit 1 of Kosala, a contemporary of Buddha and one of his first convorts, 
ar of course & mythical arrangement of Buddha's disciples. But the Lamas, following 
néian traditions, explain that four of the historic disciples of Buddha and four of 
sa ae anaes enemrnr aaeeeemenecemeneemenememmeennnentemnen ee 
® Literally*son? — 


B "os « 8 Op. cit. . 69. 
318 a - ew «ft owe 8 P 
geal-rgyal. Bee also Caoma de Korasi in Asiatic Researches, XX. p. 76, 294, &o: 


‘ the 
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his lay hearers were incarnations of the deities and Mahayana Bédhisattvas above specified. 
Attention is invited to the rosary as the chinha of AvalokiteSvara. Indra’s third horizontal eye 
in the forehead is also characteristic, and Indra is usually the umbrella-holder to Buddha. 


In conclusion, I may note that for several years I have been engaged on a work dealing with 
quite an untrodden field of Indian Buddhism, for the study of which I have had exceptional 
opportunities, viz., ‘The Tantric Buddhism of Magadha as illustrated by its remains, and in its 
relations to the Lamaic Pantheon.’ ‘ 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETL 
1476 A. D. 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 


The absence in the Buddhist Church of any organized ecclesiastical hierarchy under a 
eentral Government renders it imperative that some kind of efficient check should be devised 
for the due maintenance of discipline, harmony, and moral control. It was, therefore, 
ordained by Gautama Buddha that twice in the month, at full moon and at new moon, and also 
once a year, at the end.of the rainy season, meetings should be held, where the assembled priests 
should be asked whether they had committed any of the offences mentioned in the Pdiimékiha, 
or whether thecommission of such offences by any of them had been seen, heard of, or suspected 
by the others. The former meetings are called updsatha and the latter pavérand. For the 
purpose of holding these meetings, at which it is the bounden duty of all priests to attend, 
it is necessary that a convenient and central place should be appointed. Such a place 
is called a sim4,! and the ceremonial for its consecration is presertbed in the second khandhaka 
of the Mahdvagga, a part of the Vinaya Pitaka. This ceremonial has, however, been inter- 
preted in various ways by the commentaries and scholia on the Mahdvagga, such as the 
Vinayatthakathd, Sdratthadipani, Vimativinédani, Vinayatikd by Vajirabuddhithéra, Kankhd- 
vitarant, Vinayavinichchhayapakarana, Vinayasatgahapakarana, Simdlankdrapakarapa, and the 
Simdlankdrasangaha ; and the object of the Kalyani Inscriptions is to give an authori- 
tative ruling on these varied opinions, and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecration 
of a sim4, which shall be in accordance with what is laid down by Gautama Buddha, and which, 
at the same time, shall not materially conflict with the interpretations of the commentators. 


Incidentally the inscriptions are meant to prove the * apostolic succession’ of the 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma, and give a good deal of valuable information as to the 
geography of the period. So many positive current dates are also given, with 
references to Sinhalese and Burmese History, that the historical truth of many of the 
statements contained in them should be capable-of conclusive proof, 


A&A sim& serves another purpose than that above explained. It is the place where 
the upasampada ordination and other ecclesiastical ceremonies are performed. Unless 
the consecration of the sim& is considered -to be valid, the ceremonies performed. 
therein are held to be null and void. Hence a sim& is intimately connected with the 
existence of the Buddhist Priesthood, on which. the whole fabric of Buddhism rests. 


The following account of the manner in which simas are at the present day con- 
secrated in Burma will be of interest, a8 showing how the accretions of ages have 
modified the simple ceremonial of Gautama Buddha. A piece of land suitable for the 
consecration of a simd, and generally measuring about 105. or 126 feet in perimeter, is obtained 
from the British Government, which declares that the land és visuhgéma, that is to say, land in 
respect of which revenue and all usufructuary rights have been irrevocably relinquished by the 
secular authorities in favour of the Buddhist Priesthood. "Within the limits of this land, the 
learned and qualified priests, who have been appointed. to. perform the ceremony of consecration, 
a 

1 The modern Burmese word for this is béng, spelt sim. 
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mark the extent of the simd. At the distance of about ten feet from the boundaries thus marked 
-line is indicated. The land enclosed within these two boundary-lines is levelled 
and cleared and besmeared with mud. When the mud is dry, allotments of space, measuring 
six by three feet, are marked out in rows with lime or red earth, and an awning is constructed 
over the whole ground. Then a Chapter, consisting of ten or fifteen priests, take their seats in 
the first allotment of space in the first row and proceed to intone by turns the kammavacha 
for fhe desecration of = simé, it being held necessary that, for the proper consecration of 
the new simd, the one which may possibly exist on the same site, should be first desecrated. 
This ceremony is repeated till the last allotment of space in the first row is reached. The priests 
then seat themselves in the last allotment of space in the second row and continue the intona- 
tion of the same Lammavdchd. The same ceremony is repeated. till the first allotment of space 
in the second row is reached. Thus, once in q forward order, and then in a reverse order 
of the allotments of space arranged in rows, is the same kammavdchd intoned till the number 
of rows has been exhausted, The ceremony of desecrating a simd is repeatedly performed 
for about a week or ten days, After this, one of two days’ rest is given to the officiating 
priests. 


an onter boundary 


Twenty or thirty learned and qualified priests are now selected; and they proceed to 
mark the limits of the proposed simd, such limits being smaller in extent than those of tho 
wisungdma. At the four corners of the site of the simd, and also on its sides, pits are dug 
deep enough to hold as much water as will not dry up before the conclusion of the intonation 
of the kammavAch4 for the consecration of  sim& — such water being regarded as the 
boundary, At the distance of a foot and a half from these pits, towards the inside, bamboo 
trellis work is set up, and the space thus enclosed is decorated with various kinds of flags and 
streamers, water-pots covered with lotus and other flowers, plantain trees, sugarcane, cocoanut’ 
flowers, babyé leaves, and nézd prass. The awning mentioned above is likewise adorned with 
a ceiling of white cloth and with festoons of flowers. 


Meanwhile, the pits are continually filled with water, so that it may not dry up before the 
ceremony is over. When the time approaches for the ceremony to begin, no more water is 
poured into the pits. Near each of them, a janior priest is stationed to furnish tho officiating 
cet ee with replies in respect of the boundaries of the simd. At the appointed hour, the 
ea aera id k ammavichd, etude walks along the boundary-line of the stmd. 
aud the sunior cae ghee leaasag a he asks mae “ Puratthimdya dishya kip nimittag v’ 
asked and given also at th bs ass * Udakawh, bhanté.” Similar questions and answors are 
Northern, and North-east acapieainay als, euabecmeae South-western, Western, North-western, 
at the Eastern and South-e a ints of the site, and to make the boundary-ling continuous, also 
cad quawers ago. aakoa ries ern points, which have already been proclaimed. The questions 
sae a aritirs ae given first in Pali and then in Burmese. The same ceremony of 
Lpundarios haw _ fa oe repeated by two other senior priests in succession. After the 

of & samAanasathv een proclaimed three times, the kammavach& for the consecration 
Asakasims is intoned seven (or eight) times by three of the priests nb i 


time. After this, the kamma : : 
sented: vaché relating to the consecration of an avippavasasima is 


Ai th i : . 
eer ‘ pega - the above ceremonies, a statement recording the year, month, day, and 
pee cardia was paren mames of the senior priests who officiated at the 
ame of the simd, is pablicly read out. Lastly, in honour of the occasion, 


' edrums and sonch-shelis a 
by tha people, re eres aud muskets are fired, and a shout of acclamation is raised 


The aho: ig simi ; 
veV8 account is similar to that recorded in the Kaly&ni Inscriptions, ‘which. 


are frequently. cited or a, ; 
the consecration of i to as the ruling quthority on the ceremonial relating to 
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Dhammachéti, or RamAdhipati, King of Pegu, who erected these inscriptions in 
1476 A. D., was an ex-priest, who, in emulation of Aséka, Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamabihu, 
and other Buddhist kings of old, made the purity of Buddhism one of the objects of his earnest 
solicitude, The main object in founding the Kaly&ni-sima appears to have been to afford 
to the Priesthood of Ramaffiadésa? a duly consecrated place for the purpose of 
performing the updsatha, upasampad4, and other ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession from Mahinda, the 
Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon. It was held that the succession from S6na and Uitara, 
the missionaries to Suvannabhtimi, had been interrupted in Burma because of the 
violent political convulsions to which the country had been subjected. In the llth 
century A. D., the Talaing Kingdom of Patén was conquered by Anuruddha or Anorat‘izo, 
King of Pagiin ; and two centuries Jater, the Pagan monarchy was, in its turn, overthrown by 
three Shan brothers, who took advantage of the dismemberment of the Burmese Empire caused 
by a Chinese invasion in 1284A.D, While the Upper Valley of the lrrawaddy was passing 
through troublous times, the Talaings of the lower country had been fighting among themselves 
after they had regained their independence from subjection to Burma, Thus, during the four 
centuries that preceded the accession of Dhammachét!, Burma had scarcely enjoyed peace for 
any great length of time, and matters appertaining to the Buddhist Religion had nob been 
efficiently supervised or regulated. 


The Kalyani-simaé derives its name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Talaing priests, who had received afresh their wpasampadd ordination at the hands of the 
Mahavihéra fraternity, the spiritual successors of Mahinda, on the Kalyani River near 
Colombo. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Buddhist priests from all parts of Burma, 
from Ceylon and Siam, flocked to it to receive their upasampadd ordination, Even at the 
present day, priests, whose ordination is of doubtful validity, will suffer themselves to be 
re-ordained in it. 


In preparing for the present study of the Kalyani Inscriptions, owing to want 
of time, I had no access to the original stone-slabs. The text was collated from two 
palm-leaf manuscripts, one of which was found among the papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer, and the other was procured from the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. On the 
whole, the latter manuscript, marked (B) preserves a better text, and has been generally - 
followed in the present paper. Numerous palm-leaf copies of the Pali text of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions are extant, and are carefully preserved owing to their containing an account of 
the proper ceremonial of consecrating a simd, No apprehension need, therefore, exist that 
there is any material divergence between the present edition and the original text of the 
inscriptions. Indeed, the general accuracy of the MSS, above alluded to will be shown later 


on in this Jowrnal. 


The Kalyani Inscriptions are situated at Zaingganaing, the western suburb of the 
town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides, and 
are arranged ina row. Owing either to the vandalism of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip 
de Brito, who, for ten years, held supreme power in Pegu at the beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., or to the insensate fury of Alompra’s soldiery, who plundered Pegu in 1757 A. D., all of 
them are more or less broken ; but the fragments, which are lying scattered about, are capable of 
at least partial restoration’. When whole, their average dimensions were about / feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 3 inches thick. There are 70 lines of text to each face, and three 
letters to an inch. The language of the first three stones is Pali, and that of the rest is 
Talaing, being a translation of the Pali text. 
a 


2 The modern “‘ Kingdom of Pegu,” that is, the Talaing Country. 
8 [The Government of Burma has very kindly entrusted to me the task of restoring these invaluable documents 
to their original condition, as far as is now practicable. The work has been already begun.—LEp.] 
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et in ei ste 
I would here advert +o the absolute silence of these lithic reguned regarding ; a 
Buddhist divine Buddhaghdsa, the author of the Visuddhimagya and A é f hasdlint, 
ere ostle who is reputed to have brought a complete set of the Buddhist scrip- 
fae oie to baton in the 5th century A.D. If the story about Buddhaghésa’s 
advent to Patén be historically trae, the event would have been considered to be an im portaut 
epoch and would certainly have been mentioned in these inscriptions, which give a reswind of 
the vicissitudes of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon, and which were erected by a king, whe 
was called from the cloister to the throne, and to whom every kind of information was 
accessible. Considering that the identification with the Suvangabhami of the aucients has 
been urged in favour of three countries, namely, Rimaniadésa, the . Malay Peninsnla, and 
-Cambodia, in all of which gold is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the histori. 
eal accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhaghosa to Datén. Such 
scepticism becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no palwogra phi. 
cal affinity between the Talaing and Sithalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers affirm 
that the great divine came to their country, vide Bowring’s Kingdon and People of Stam, 
(Vol. I, page 36). See also the conclusions of Mv. Foulkes in his careful researches into the 
legends of Buddhaghésha, ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 121-122, 


My notes to the Kalyani Inscriptions are in preparation, and will form the subject of a 
separate study with a transcription of the Pali text into the Burmese character. 


= at 
oe ee ee ets he DR 





In brief the ‘contents’ of the Pali text on the three stones are as follows — 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 
Introductory Observations. 


Convocation of the Third Buddhist Council and despatch of missionaries. Arvival of 
Séua and Uttara at Golamattikanagara in Savannabhdmi. Decline and fall of Rimnaiifiadésa, 
Its conquest by Anuruddha, King of Pugima (Pagan). King Sirisahghahédhi-Parakkamabihu 
reforms Buddhism in Ceylon. Uttardjivamahithéra, Preceptor of the King of Pugiima, visits 
Ceylon. His pupil, Chhapata remains behind ; and, after ten years’ residence, returns home, 
‘accompanied by four other ¢héras.. Schisms in the Buddhist Church at Pugiima consequent on 
the death of Uttarijivamahath€ra, 


REVERSE FACE OF THE FIRST STONE. 


Introductory Observations. — (Concluded), 


Schisms at Dalanagara and Muttimanagara. Such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the 
consecration of a simd and upasampadd ordiuation are performed in various ways. Accessiun of 
Ramadhipati. His reflections on the valid manner of consecrating o simd, 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 
Mission to Ceylon. 


‘The King’s reflections concluded, After consultation with the learned thérus he is confirmed 

in his opinion regarding the simdvipatte and parisavipatit of the upasainpadd and other ecelesi- 

astical ceremonies in Ramantiiadésa. Twenty-two thérasare invited to visit Ceylon anid introduce 

into Ramafifiadésa the Sinhalese form of upasampadd ordination, as practised by the Mabivihara 

‘sect, founded by Mahinda. The invitation is accepted. Offerings for shrines and priests in 

_ Ceylon, and presents for King Bhivanékabahu, as also letters for pricsts aud the king, arc 
prepared. Chitradata and Ramadita accompany the théras to Ceylon. 


REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 


Re-ordination of the priests from Ramatifiadésa. 


Departure of the party in two ships. Chitradtita’s ship arrives first. Reception by the King 
of Ceylon. Rimadiite’s ship arrives, Various shrines are visited. The priests from Ramatia- 
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désa are re-ordained on the Kalyiinit River by a Chapter elected from the Mahf&vihara sect. 
The Sithalese King confers titles on them. Riémadiita’s ship returns home and arrives safely. 
Chitradtta’s ship is wrecked at Kalambu (Colombo). Chitradita’s party is again shipwrecked. 
The members of the party travel on foot to Navutapattana, whence four théras and their 
disciples travel on to Komalapattana. Of the latter party, six théras and four young priests die 
and the rest reach home. 


OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 
Consecration of the Kaly4ni-sima. 


Rimadhipati’s reception of the eleven théras, who return by Rimadita’s ship. A site is 
selected for the consecration of a simd for these théras. Enquiry is held into the antecedents 
of the théras and their disciples. A Chapter consisting of nine ihéras and five young priests is 
appointed for consecrating the proposed simd. Ceremonies of desecration and consecration are 
performed, and the simd is named the Kalydni-sima, after the river where the officiating priests 
received afresh their upasanpadd ordination. The priests of Rimafiiadésa request Ramadhipati 
to be permitted to receive the Siihalese form of the upasampadd ordination. Suvannasébhana- 
théra is appointed upajjhdya. 

REVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 
Establishment of the Sinhalese form of ordination in Ramafiiiadésa. 

The priests of RAamafifiadésa receive the Sithalese form of upasampadd ordination in the 
Kalyint-simi. Ramidhipati’s edict to the priesthood regarding admission into the Order. 
Expulsion of pseudo-priests from the Order. Royal gifts to bhikkhus and sdmanéras. Horta- 
tory verses. 


I will now give a translation of the MS. Text. The transcribed text which follows the 
translation is that collated from the MSS. above alluded to. 


TRANSLATION. 
Obverse face of the first stone. 


Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Fully Enlightened One. 
May the excellent Religion of the Conqueror flourish. and prosper, and may reverence be 
paid, to Buddha ! 
The purification of the Religion of the Conqueror was effected by Ramadhipati, King of 
Ramatfadésa. An account of this event will be related, 


During the reign of RamA&dhipatiraja, King of Ramafiiadesa, the Religion of the Con- 
queror became purified. 


Two hundred and eighteen ‘years had passed away since the attainment of Parinir- 
vana by the Fully Enlightened One, the Sage of the Sakyas, when Dhammésékaraja 
was inaugurated as king. In the fourth year after this event, owing to Nigrédhasa- 
manéra, the King had great faith in the Religion of Buddha‘; and the gifts and honours to 
the priests greatly increased, while those to the heretics diminished. 


The heretics, for the sake of gifts and honours, embraced the ascetic life among certain, 
priosts, received the upasampadé ordination, and promulgated their own heresies, suchas the 
Sassata heresy. Some took orders themselves, assumed the guise of priests, and taught their 
own heretical doctrines. All these heretics mixed promiscuously with, and resided among, the 
priests, who performed wpdsatha and such other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Owing to this cir- 





oe ee sh ee ts Si keh en ES nn ee a et at ek 
& As the Burmese reckon the parinirvdna to have taken place in 544 B. C., this yields 822 B. ©. as the 
traditional date of the conversion of Aséka to Buddhism. 
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cumstance, the Saigha considered that the parisd was corrupt, and would not perform wdsatha, 
Therefore, for seven years, the performance of this ecclesiastical ceremony had ceased 
in the Asékarama monastery. 

On account of these circumstances, King Dhammiséka became desirous of purifyiug the 
Religion by removing the impurity, heresy, and. corruption that had arisen in it, and secured 
the co-operation of Méggaliputtatissamahathéra. Having acquired, by study, the knowledge 
that the Fully Hulightened One was 4 Vibhajjavidi, and that those who professed tho 
doctrines of the Sassata aud other schools, were heretics, the King convoked an assembly of 
all the priests. Those who held similar doctrines, were commanded to form themselves into 
groups, and each group was dismissed one by one. There were six millions of priests pro- 
fessing the Religion, who, if asked what the belief of the Fully Enlightened One was, would 
say that he was & Vibhajjavadi, while the sinful, heretical priests, who declared that the 
Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, nambered 
sixty thousand, The King directed all the sixty thousand sinful priests to leave the Order, 
and, saying: “Now that the parisé has been purified, let the Sangha perform updsatha,”’ 
returned to the city. 


Therefore, Moggaliputtatissamahathéra performed updsatha in the Asdkérdima 
monastery in the company of all the six millions of priests. This being concluded, le pro- 
mulgated, in an enlarged and expanded form, but on the lines indicated by the Blessed One, 
the treatise called Kathfvatthu,.of which a summary had been expounded by the Blessed 
One. Subsequently, like as the venerable Mah&kassapathéra selected five hundred priests, in 
whom all passions were extinct, and who had attained to the possession of the six abhiand, 
and the four patisambhidds, and convened the First Council, which sat for seven months ; and 
like as the venerable Mahfyasathéra selected 700 priests, in whom all passions were extinct 
and who had attained to the possession of the six abhinids and the four patisambhidds, aad 
convened the Second Council, which sat for eight months ; even so did he (Méggaliputta- 
tissamahathéra) select 1,000 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, and who had 
attained to the possession of the six abhiniids and the four palisambhidds, and convened the 
Third Council, which sat for nine months. At the conclusion of this Council, ho foresaw 
that, in the future, the Religion would be established in foreign countries, and sont mie 
théras as Majjhantikathéra with the injunction: “Do you establish the Religion in such and 
such countries.” Of these théras, he sent Mahamahindathéra to establish the Religion in 
the Island of Tambapanni, and Sénathéra and Uttarathéra to establish the Religion in 
Ramafifadésa, which was also called Suvannabhimi. 


At that time, a king, called Sirimaséka, ruled over the country of Suvannabhimi 
His capital was situated to the north-west of the Kélasabhapabbatachétiya.® The custe : 
half of this town was situated on an upland plateau, while the western half was built oe z 
plain. This town is called, to this day, Gblamattikanagara,® because it contains man ; 
mud-and-wattle houses resembling those of the Géla people. 7 


The town was situated on the sea-shore; and there was a rakkhasi, who lived in t} 
sea, and was in the habit of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the 
King’s palace. On the very night of the arrival of the two théras, the Chief Queen of the K ae 
gave birth toachild. The rakkhast, knowing that a child had been born in the King’ : i : 
came towards the town, surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of ris sae 
When the people saw the rakkhasi, they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud pe 
two théras, perceiving that the rakkhasi and her attendants had assumed the ay di he 
frightful appearance of Jions, each with one head and two bodies, created (b excee ingly 
supernatural power) monsters of similar appearance, but twice the number arene iataaa 


: of those accompany- 
ing the ralikhast;and these monsters chased the rakkhasas and obstructed their farther ee 

' ~ eye . z - : S ie 
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When the pisdchas saw twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power 
of the two théras, they cried out: ‘Now we shall become their prey,” and, being stricken 
with terror, fled towards the sea. In order to prevent the return of the piséchas, the théras 
established a cordon of guards around the country, and preached the Brahmajalasutta to 
the people, who had assembled together. At the conclusion of the sermon, 60,000 people 
attained to the comprehension of the Truth; 3,500 men and 1,500 women renounced the world, 
and the rest were established in the ‘Three Refuges’ and the siles. Thus the Religion was 
established in this country of Ramaffadésa by the two théras in the 236th year? that 
had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvina by the Fully Enlightened One. 


Thenceforward, in RAamafhfiadésa, all princes, born on the anniversary day of that 
event, were named Sénuttara. In order to shield all new-born infants from the danger of 
being seized by the rakkhasi, the appearances created by the supernatural power of the 
théras, were inscribed on armleis, wristlets, and leaves, and placed on their heads; anda 
stone, on which, the same appearances were engraven, was placed on the top of a hill to the 
north-east of the town. This stone may be seen to this day. 


Since its introduction, the Religion flourished for a Jong time in Rimafitadésa. In course 
of time, however, the power of Ramafitiadésa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the 
extensive country was broken up into separate principalities, and because the people suffered 
from famine and pestilence, and because, to the detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
Religion, the country was conquered by the armies of the Seven Kings. Owing to these cala- 
mities, the priests, residing in Rimaitadésa, were unable to devote themselves, in peace and 
comfort, to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of she precepts; and 
the Religion also declined. 


During the reign of Mandhart, who was also known by his princely name of Striyakuméra, 
-the power of the kingdom became very weak. This happened in the 1600th year® that had 
elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvina by the Fully Enlightened One. | 


In 1601, Anno Buddhe, and 419, Sakkaréj, King Anuruddha, the Lord of Arimad- 
danapura, took a community of priests together with the Tipitaka (from Rémahheadésa), 
and established the Religion in Arimaddanapura, otherwise called Pugéma. 


One hundred atid seven years after this event, or in the year 526,° Sakkar&éj, King 
Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamab&hu purified the Religion in Lenkédipa. 


Six years after the latter event, or in the year 582, Sakkaréj, Utterajivamahathéra, 
the Preceptor of the King of Pugima, with the object of worshipping at the shrines in 
Lankidipa, set-out for Kusimanagara,'® saying to himself: ‘1 shall embark in a ship with o 
great many priests.’ Who was this Uttarijivamahithéra? He was a native of Bamanna- 
‘désa, and was a pupil of Ariyavathsathéra, who was a disciple of Mahdék4élathéra, 2 
resident of Kappunganagara! Mahakélathéra was a pupil of Pranadassimahaéthéra, who 
lived at Sudhammanagara.!2 This mahdthéra was endowed with likiyajjhéna and abhinnd. 
Being thus gifted, he would, every morning, proceed to Magadha and sweep the court-yard of 
the Mahibédhi tree in Uruvéla, return to Sudhammapura, and go on his alms-pilgrimage. 
One morning, while he was sweeping the court-yard of the Mahabédhi tree, certain traders, 
who lived in UruvélA, and were on their way to Magadha from Sudhammapura, saw him, and, 
on their return, related what they had seen to the people of Sudhammapura, Thus it was that 
the possession of supernatural powers by Prinadassimahdthéra, as a concomitant of his attain- 
ment of lékiyajjhana and abhinnd, became known. 

| (To be continued.) 


NR 


7 Or 308 B. C, 8 Or 1056 A. D. 2 Or 1164 A. D. 10 The modern Bassein. See ante page 18f. 
11 Kabaing near Twanté in the Hanthawaddy District. 12 The modern Patin in the Amherst District, 
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THE NAME “BASSEIN.” 
BY MAJOR B. C. TEMPLE. 


The name Bassein is perhaps the most irritating of all Anglo-Indian corruptions, for 
there are three towns in the Indian Empire so named by Huropeans at the present day, 
and none of them are so known to the natives.' 

The most important of these towns 1s Bassein in Burma,? then comes Bassein in. Bombay, 
and lastly there is Bassein in Berar. The natives of these respective countries call Bassein 
in Burma Pabéng, Bassein in Bombay Wasii, and Bassein in Berar Bisim or Wasim. 

Old European names for Bassein in Bombay have been Baxai, Bagaim,? Basain, Bassai, 
Bessi; but those for Bassein in Burma have been far more diverse, puzzling, and, it may be 
said also, interesting. It has been known by many variations of such widely differing words a 
Cosmin, Persaim and Bassein. 

To take Cosmin first. Yule, Hodson-Jobson, s.v., quotes Cosmin in 1516 and 1545, Cosmym 
in 1554, Cosmi in 1566 and 1585, Cosmin in 1570 and 1587. In 1800 Symes quotes a chart by 
Wood, called the “Draught of the River Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” published in 1796, which 
gives both Cosmin and ‘*Persaim or Bassein,” as towns 30 or 40 miles apart, I have in my 
possession an atlas of old maps of the regions about Burma, and from these I can add information 
on this point. Cosmi appears in du-Val’s map of the ‘‘Royaume de Siam et des Pays 
circonvoisins,” 1685 ; in Van der Aa’s maps in 1720, (1) dressez sur les voyagesde Nuno de Cunha, 
(2) déerites par Lopo Soares d’ Albegeria, (3) Dutch map after Nuno da Cunha, (4) Dutch map 
after Ralph Fitch, (5) Dutch map after Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (6) Dutch map alter 
Fernando Perez d’Andrado (7) Dutch and French maps after Caspar Balby; in Pierre Mortier’s 
map of ‘‘les isles d’Andemaon, Ceylan, les Maldives,” 1740. Cosmin appears in that fine 
scientific production Coronelli’s Route Maritime de Brest a Stam, 1685; in del’-Isle’s Carte des 
Indes et de la Chine, 1705, copied in 1710, and again by Covens and Mortier in 1720; in Van der 
Aa’s maps, 1720, (1) déerit par Ralph Fitch, (2) Dutch map after Casar Frederiks; in a French 
map, 1764,” Carte des Royaumes de Siam, de Tunquin, Pegu, Ava, Aracan.” And, lastly, a 
French map, “Carte de ]’Empire Birman dressée et dessinée par Desmadryl jeune, 1825” givos 
Persaim as 35 “ milles anglais” north of Cosmin, Persaim being the more important place. 

For Persaim, Yule, s. v., quotes Dalrymple’s Repertory in 1759, a chart by Capt, Baker in 
1754, Symes in 1795, and Wood’s chart above mentioned in 1796. These two last he quotes for 
both Bassein and Persaim,‘ and also for “ Persaim or Bassein.” Crawfurd, Dmbasey to Ava, 
p. 518, quotes Lester, 1757, for Persaim. 


Bassein appears to have come into use about the beginning of this century. It is Rassein 
throughout in Wilson’s Documents relative to the Burmese War, 1827, who quotes, p. xliv. a Gazette 
Notification of 1826. It is Bassein also in Jackson’s map, 1826, attached to Wilson’s book. 
Boileau Pemberton’s exceedingly rare and admirable “ Map of the Hastern Frontier of British 
India with the adjacent countries extending to Yunan in China,” ’ 1838, has Bassein. But for 
the lower portion of the “ Irawattee River” Pemberton expressly quotes “the chart of the late 
Colonel Wood of the Bengal Engineers and the map of Major Jackson, Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General of Bengal.” Snodgrass, Burmese War, 1827, p. 289, also has Bassein throughout. 
By the time of the Second Burmese War in 1852 Bassein seems to have become thoroughly 
established, vide Wilson, Narrative of the Burmese War in 1824-6, 1852, p. 81; Laurie’s Pegs 
1854, pp. 218f; and in most authors of the period, 


The evidence then is that up to 1764, A. D., Cosmin was the usual Earopean name for the 
ee ee 


2 : ; oar 
As an instance of the rise of corruptions in place names in the Hast, I found an impressive photograph of the 


great Kogan Caves in the Amherst District labelled in a B 
angoon Photog ’ : The C ‘ae at3 
- 8 When the author was stationed at Bass rapher’s show-book, ‘‘ The Gocoon Cave 


ain ; : 
sent to the wrong place. in in Burma, about 17 years ago, letters for '‘ Bassoin ” wore constantly 


* Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 2. v., Bassein. Carn 
-e : pinks, . pbell, Bombay Gaxzetieer, Thana, Vol. . pp. 28 8, 
4 Persaim occurs at pp, 57, 58, 62, ete. in Symes, : = eToee Ys op Ree 
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place, that by 1800 the situation of “Cosmin” had become forgotten, that by 1750 Persaim 
had also become established, and that Bassein began to supersede Persaim about 1800. 


The modern Burmese name is Pabéng, by ordinary Burmese phonetics used for 
Pubéng, spelt Pusin and Pusim. 


In the Kalyani Inscriptions (1476 A. D.) we have Kusima-nagara for Bassein and Kusi- 
mamandala for the Bassein division of the Talaing Territories (Ramafinadésa), In the Kaung- 
‘mitdd’ Inscription (1650 A. D.),5 we have Kubéng, and in the Pésigdaung Inscription 
(1774 A. D.) we have again Kubéng (spell Kusim). Yule says, s. 7. Cosmin, that Alanngp‘ayd 
changed the name from Kubéng to Pubéng on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 
1755-60. This is comparable with that monarch’s well-known deliberate change of the name 
Dagén to Yangén (Rangoon) in 1755,8 but Yule’s statement is unfortunately bad history, 
because we have Yule’s own and other evidence to show that Persaim (Pubéng) was used before 
the date of Alaungp‘aya’s conquest in 175-60. 

It is, however, evident from the above quotations that the Burmese changes of sound 
must have have been synchronous with the Huropean attempts to pronounce them: that 
as long as the Burman said Kabéng, the European said Cosmin, etc.: and that when the 
Burman changed his pronunciation Kabéng to Pabéng, the European used Persaim. The 
uncertainty in the initial consonant was still observable among the Burmans up to nearly the 
middle of this century, for Yule, Ava, p. 852, quoting Colonel Burney, 1830, says it is uncertain 
whether he wrote Kothein or Pothein for Bassein :—“ The letter in Burney’s MS. is doubtful.” 


This change from initial P to K in such names is not isolated, and is probably purely 
phonetic, for we have a well-known place name in Upper Burma, now called Pak‘an (spelt 
Puk‘an), which in old Burmese MSS. is written Kuk‘an. Doubtless upon this hint other 
examples might be unearthed. | 

The s in such words as Bassein, Syriam, Tenasserim, Cassay,’? where the Burman 
distinctly uses b, may be due to two causes. 

Firstly, the Talaing pronunciation may be responsible, as the Talaings use s for the same 
letter that the Burmese pronounce p. The Talaing- pronunciation of the name Bassein is Pasém 
or Pasim, according to dialect. 

Secondly, many early European writers, such as Sangermano, could not say D and 
attempted to reproduce the sound by s. In Sangermano we have many instances of s for 
 p in,parts of Burma beyond the infinence of the Talaing tongue. 

Thus, Sangermano, in a short account of a Burmese language, writes, p. 1458:— “ Thus, 
I go is sua st; I went, sua 61; I will go, sud mi.” And again :— “Thus, the imperative go 18 
sud td; is he gone, sud bt 12; by going, sud lien.” These vernacular expressions are really 
pronounced bwé Bi, bied byt, bwd mi, bwd do, bwd bi ld, bwd-‘Tyin.? 

Besides the above we have such strong instances on the following :— p. 95, sein=béng ; 
p. 144, sin=béng (three); p. 78, sesaucchi=bwébaukchi, a sergeant, (see ante, Vol. XX. p. 433), 
p. 104, Mengasalot, by mistake for Mengalasot, for the well-known book Mingaldbok; pp. 35; 





5 Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 307. 

6 Yule, Hobson-Jobson, quotes in support Forchhammer’s Notes on the Early Hist. and Geog. of British Burma, 
No. 2, p.12. Forchhammer’s statement that the word pubéng means a “ hot image-house” is false etymology, for no 
Burman would use the expression, but would say ‘‘ béngb@:’’ besides Déng is not an “‘image-house,”’ but a “hall of 
ordination.” It may be interesting to make the following quotation from Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, p. 23:— 
© Previous to his departure from Dagon, Alompra laid the foundation of the town now ao well known by the name of 
Rangoon or Drangoon, which signifies victory atchieved (sic). Here stood in former days a large populous city called 
in the Pali Singounterra.’? And here is a puzzle: close to “ Dogon’’ in two maps by Van der Aa, 1720, both after 
Casper Balby, is a place called ‘‘ Lungon.” If this =‘ Rangoon” the received tale falls, 

7 See Crawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, pp. 288-284, and Yule, Hobson-Jobson, 8. v. 

8 The pages refer throaghout the paper to the reprint of 1885. 

9 It must be remembered that, as Saugermano wrote in Italian, all bis transcriptions of Burmese sounds must be 
treated as Italian words. : 
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81. ate., Cassi==Kabd (=Manipur); pp. 53, 73, c&e. Badonsachen= BAduGpaER a vie oe 
Béddp‘aya both before and after his accession to the throne, P. 177. Damasat== D‘ammabat, the 
great Burmese law book (Pail, Dhammasaita, Skr., Dharmaséstra). _ 

Similar evidence is forthcoming from Qnuirini, who wrote in 1781 about Bishop aS 
the missionary to Pegn and Ava. The good Bishop landed in Burma in 1761, and died in a 7 
In this book we have Saiton=Thaton (Pat‘dn) at p. 131; Savedy=Tharrawaddy vamre 1) a 
p. 177; Siriam throughout ; “il Re Peguano Simingh-To ” = Damindd, at pp. 98,100; ae 
libro, il quale Simingh-To chiamosi” = bamaindé at p. 94, and the word again at p. 78; Casse= 
Kabé at pp. 76, 172. | 

The pronunciation, of Persaim!° must have been nearly Pasém, and that of Bassein. has always 
heen Bassin, both due, no doubt, to Talaing dialectic variation. In Sangermano, who wrote 
between 1783 and 1808, we have contemporary evidence of the sound of the word, at the time that 
Bassein began to supersede Persaim, in Bassino, thrice used by him at pages 67, 158 and 174. 


There has however been used a variant spelling side by side with Bassein in Bassien: vtide 

a French copy of Wood’s chart, 1795; Symes, Hmbassy to Ava, 1800, pp. 16, 1?, 18, 28, ete.; 
Two years in Ava, 1827, p, 244; anda tract entitled N egrats Island and Bassten, 1852, by J: 
Martin, passim. Ever since Sangermano’s time, e has usually stood in Burmese transliteration 
for short ¢ and frequently does so still, but to show the variant sounds represented by Symes 
and the writers of his and later times by identical letters I may quote his Talien, p. 34, for 
Talaing. Doveton, Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 1852, has, p. 276, Kokien and, p. 279, 
Kokien for Kékkaing. | 
| Quirini in the book ahove quoted, Vita di Monsignor G. M. Perooto, 1781, never mentions 
Bassein, getting no nearer than “ Negraja!! nuova colonia deg!’ Inglesi” (p. 117), unless we read 
@ curious expression at p, 93 to include Bassein :—‘‘li Regni di Battiam, Martaban e Pegi, eni 
spettava la citta, e porto di Siriam.” 
| lt may be as well to note here that the evidence now collected upsets the theory that 
the Besyngytai (Pycvyyira:) of Ptolemy represents the people about Bassein, or that the 
Besyngs (fjevyye) River is the Bassein River, or branch of the Irrawaddy (Hravatt).2 At 
the same time it is right to note the following evidence: Ina version which I have of Ptolemy, 
undecima Asie Tabula, 1552, there occurs Besynga fl. In another version of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d’Abbeville in a Latin map called India Vetus, 1674, there occur Besyngitis Reg, 
Besynga f,, and Besynga Emporium, | | 


Postscript. 


Sangermano requires editing by the light of the increased knowledge of Burma that has 
been gained since he wrote, and the English edition of his work was published,!5 andjthe work 
is well worth undertaking. The book is full of information as to the rise and cause of many 
common Anglo-Burmese words of the present day, and all the forms of vernacular words in 
it are worth study and annotation. The persistent use of z=ts for s is curious, thus —p, 59, 
Zaboa= Sdbwd ; p. 57, ete., Zinguza== Singisd ; p. 58, eto., Zempiuscion=Sinbydehin; p. 50, etes, 
Mozzobé=Mé(k)s‘6bd (=Shw&bd=Moutshobo, see post, Pp 28); p. 67, 2icchd=si(t)ké (the bakhshi of 
Indian armies) ; p. 90, zaradéssayddd for sarddd (==Pali dchdriya +t0)}-the modern pronunciation 
sad6; p. 139, natzd, an evil apirit, for ndis‘s, 


16 Ag to the er im this word it should he noted that in Rangoon the name of a well-known citizen, Réi Bhagwan 
Das Bahidar, is sometimes written by Huropeans “ Bergwon Doss,” ag representing their pronunciation of the name, 
acoent on the first syllable. So Persaim may well represent the sound of Pasém, 

11 ‘Negrais, the Nagraglia of Sangermano, p. 38, 

w McCrindle, Ancient India described by Ptolemy, p, 197. Yule, Ava, p. 205. : 

WA Description | of the | Burmese Empire | compiled chiefly from Native documents | by the | Revnad, Father 
Saagermang’t and | translgted from bis MS, | by | William Tandy, D.D., | Member of the Boman Sub-committee, | 
Rome: t 4 iforthe Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland : 1 -Sold by | John Murray, Alber. 


Garle Steoct id Parbuny, Allen, and Co.| Leadenhall Street. MDCO 
Preas, ‘is dated 1885, ’ a adenha ae D aac \ The Reprint, Government 
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Tt is also worth noting that he writes, p. 58, Siam as we do, but throughout his book 
Sciam for Shan. 

The sounds of b and 8 always puzzled him, thus he wrote, p. 67, miodight and toadight for 
sydbajt and ywébaji. The hard sound of the Burmese ky, k‘y, gy and e‘y (which letters 
also represent the modern Burmese pronunciation of hr, k‘r, gr and g‘r) appears in the above 
two words, and in sesauecht above quoted, and also in the following: pp. 66, etc., vunght for 
wunjt; pp. 91, etc., ponght for p‘énji. This hard pronunciation is still common among Euro- 
poans in Burma in spite of the usual vernacnlar soft sound of & and g as ch and j in such 
circumstances. 

Quirini’s book! is of much the same value in this connection, though it has never 
been translated. Besides the instances of his expressions already given he writes swemiudo 
(pp. 77, 141) for shwémyédd, while giving a correct explanation of the import of the word. He 
has rondaisyéudo: Cariani, as also has Sangermano (pp. 35, 36), = Kerens, with which may be 
compared. Crawfurd’s (Himbassy to Ava) Karians (p, 354, et passim): and many other interesting 
words and names. 

Quirini has further a curious Miazza Pra Re dell’ Ava, (pp. 79, 151, etc.), evidently meant 
for, Sinbytiyin (1763-1775). Miazza Pra may possibly stand for Myédu (P‘ay4), a title of 
that mighty monarch as prince. 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.S. 
No. 4.—The Gadariyé and the Rant of Ldipurt 

Once upon a time a Raja went to hunt inajungle, As he was returning he reached a 
great river on the bank of which was a fig tree (Jargad) and then he sat down to rest. Mean- 
while a boat appeared, coming from the direction of the city of Lalpur. On ita woman was 
sitting. She looked at the,king and let go the iron anchor of the boat into the water. After this 
she dropped a.ruby into the water, and opening her bodice showed him her breast and smiled 
at him, showing her teeth. Then she raised the anchor and went away in the boat. The Raja 
fell into great fear and returned to his palace, and went to sleep on his couch. Then a hand- 
maiden brought him his food, but she could not wake him, She returned and told the Rani, 
who went herself to the Raja, but she could not make him sit up or speak. Then the Rani pro- 
claimed in the city that whoever could make the Raja speak should receive half the king- 
dom. Many people came and tried to wake him, but no one succeeded. Then a shepherd woman 
(gadérin) came to the Rani and said to her, “My husband is grazing his sheep in the jungle; if 
he be sent for he can wake the Raja.” The Rani sent her soldiers to bring the Gadariya. 
He said: “If one of the king’s clerks (musaddé) comes and makes a list of my sheep, and the 
king’s soldiers graze them for me, I will come.” The Rani ordered this to be done. So the 





1& Della Vita | di Monsignor | Gio: Maria Percoto | della congregazione di S.-Paolo | Missionario ne’ Regni ! di 
Ava edi Pegu’ | vicario apostolico e vescove Massulense, | libri tre 1 scritti dal padre 1 D. Michelangelo Griffini | 
della medesima congregazione t e | dedicati agl’ illustriss sigg. | deputali della citta’ di Udine. | per li Fratelli Gallici 
alla Fontana | con licenza de’ superiori. The copy I have seen belongs to Bishop Bigandet, kindly lent me by him, 
It has a sealon the title page:—~Missio Barmana * India * els * Oblator B. M. V. * On the title page also is 


the very interesting note written in caps:—D. D. JO. BALMAE O, B. M. V. | EPISC. PIOLEMAID. | VICAR, 
APOSTOL. | AVAE ET PEGV 1 CL. REGVL. 8S. PAVLI AP. 1 PROVING. TAVRINENS. 1 DD. DD. 1 A. 
MDCCCLIII, The date of the work is gathered from the colophon and other places. It contains pp. X. and 221, 
octavo. The colophon is worth reproduction here :—Noi Riformatori della studio di Padova, A vendo veduto per la 
Fede di Rivisione, ed approvazione del P. F. Gio: Tommaso Mascheroni, Inquisitor General del Santo Offizio di 
Venezia nel Libro intitolato Della Vita di Monsignor Gio: Marta Percoto, etc. M.S.mnon vi esser cosa alcuna contro 
a Santa Fede Cattolica, e parimenti per Attestato del Segretario Nostro, niente contro Principi, e buoni costumi, 
concediamo licenza alli Fratelli Gallict Stampatori di Udine, che possi essere stampato, osservando gli ordini in materia 
di Stampe, e presentando le solite Copie alle Pubbliche Librerie di Venezia,e di Padova. Dat li 24. Agosto 1781. 
{Andrea Querini Rif. (Alvise Vallaresso Rif. (Girolamo Ascanio Giustinian K. Rif. Registrato in libro a carte 17. 4 


N. 189. Davide Marchesini Seg. 
1 A folktale told by Hirdlal, village accountant of Ramgarh, Mirzapur District, and literally translated. 
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2 ——__—_—_—_—_____ ne : 
Gadariya came and sat by the Raja and after some time he woke. Then the ann ole he 
fa: he had seen, which caused him to sleep in this way. The Raji got up ant ee 1e 
him what in = a the jungle. They reached the same river where the fig tree stood. 
Sabie Raya told the Gadariya what he had seen. The Gadariya asked ee ie erate 
The Rija replied that he wished to see this woman. ne Gadariya ees : ae : — 
where she had come and where she had gone. The Raja replied that he id a ue ‘ a 
Gadariyd answered — “Asshe threw the ruby (7ai) into the waiter, she — in aoe ; ah : 
her showing you the upper bone (asthé) of her chest, it appears that her ee - S) : si 
Queen (Asthrdnt), and as she showed you her teeth, she must es ae i ie = 
Tooth King (Dantrdjd).” So they both went off in the direction of Lilpur, They is - every 
one where Lilpur was, but could get no trace to it, At last, when it was very late, they eame . 
a village, where they saw @ man ploughing with a pair of oxen, one very large and the seas 
very small, The Gadariyé said to him, “If you could not buy an ox to mateh the larger 
of the pair, why don’t you sell the large ox and bny anaeey aniay one and save v fow 
rupees?” The ploughman answered, ‘‘ How can I buy or sell P The Gadariya so to ane 
Raja, “I know that there is something curious about this ploughman’s wife. Let us stay 
with him for the night and I will afterwards explain it to you.” So they sean Si to stay 
with him for the night and went on ahead to his house, ‘The ploughman s wife said, 
‘There is no room here for you, but yon can sit a short distanco off.” When the plonghman 
came back from the field and heard what had happened, ha made his wi fe vive them ry 
place to stay, and asked them if they would eat anything. They refused, anu after some time 
the Raja fell asleep in the plonghman’s hut. 








The Gadariya remained awake. At midnight a lover of tho woman came and went. inside. 
As dawn came he said to her, “ Give me some place to stay, as I cannot go wway now.” So she 
told him to go into the large mud granary (iuthld) inside the house, aud plastered up the 
opening with clay. Inthe morning the RijA and the Gadariya wanted lo vo on, bib the 
‘ploughman would not let them go till they had eaten. Then the Gadariyéi said to the plou ph 
man, “There is something in your granary which does not grow in our country. Tet us take it 
and we will convey it to our land and grow it there.’ The ploughman agreed to let them have 
it, but his wife objected. The Rija said, “ Why do you object to give us such a trifle?” Then 
they opened the granary and the man appeared, whom, having made over to the ploughman, 
the Raji and the Gadariyé went their way. 


As they went on they came to a garden which was in charge of a gardoner women (adlin) 
and there they halted. She used to supply the Rint of that land with flowors. The Gudariya, 
knowing that it was the Rant, who had come in the boat, sent a message to her by the Malin 
that the traveller, whom she had met near the fig tree, had arrived. Tho Rint put some gold coins 
(ashrafi) in a tray, and covering them with rice secretly, gave it to the Malin, and, ae if to show 
her displeasure with her, marked her five times on each cheek with black, and told her to iva 
_ the tray to the traveller and dismiss him from her house. If she failed to do so she would have 
her children forced to work at stoking the furnace of the grain parcher. The Gadariyé, when ho 
heard the account of the Malin’s interview with the Rint, said: “There aro still ten dwys of the 
dark-fortnight remaining. When the light-nights come you will obtain an interview.” When 
that time elapsed he.again sent the Milin to inform the Rint that the truvoller still awnited 
her pleasure. The Rint again appeared displeased, and gave the Malin, as before, a tray 
_ filled with gold coins for the traveller, and, marking each of her cheeks with five lines of white 
, Gismissed her. Then the Mélin came back, and striking the Raja with 

ordered him and his companion to leave her house. After five d 
the Malin to the Raul to announce that the traveller was still waiting. The Rint again 
appeared ‘displeased and pushed the old woman ont of the wicket of her palace. But the 
Gadariyé consoled her and enquired what had happened. Then he told the Raji, “The Rani 
means that it is by this wicket-you are to go and visit her.’ 


& house broonin (barhud), 
uys the Gadariy’ again sent 
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When night fell the Raja went to the wicket. When he arrived there he found a silken 
string hanging from the roof of the palace. The Gaduriyi said: “ Ascend by this cord and 
visit the Rani.” 

He went up, found the Rint there, and sat down beside her; but through modesty he 
chanced to sit by the end of her couch, and the Rani, believing him to be a fool, gave him some 
pan and dismissed him. On his return he told the Gadariyaé what had happened, and he replied : 
«Well, as you did not obey my orders, you will not see her again.” 

Then the Gadariyé purchased a small tent and he and the Raja got themselves up as 
ascetics (sdédhi) and stayed outside the town. He told the Raji to personate an image of Siva, 
and if anyone came to sit motionless and silent. He himself took a rice pounder (midsal) and 
went about the city saying, “I have worshipped Mahadéva for 12 years and in answer to my 
austerities he has appeared on earth.” All the people came to worship the deity. Finally the 
"Raja of the land and his daughter the Rani came to worship. The Gadariyi stopped™him out- 
side and said: “If you want to do worship, you must dismount and enter on foot.” So he 
worshipped, and after him the Rini,—she who had gone in the boat,—came to worship. The 
Gadariyi made her too come in on foot. As she came in the Raja, suspecting who she was, 
opened his eyes. The GadariyA said, “ All my trouble is wasted,” Thus the Rani was alarmed at 
seeing that the god had come to life, and went and told her father, the old Raja, who came and 
offered the Gadariya a handsome reward to take the deity out of his land, lest he should incur ~ 
_ his curse, Finally the GadariyA obtained a karoy of rupees from the old Raja. When he got 
the money he and the young Raja left the place. 

They went on to a neighbouring city, and then the Gadariyé sentfor a goldsmith (sunér) and 
had a quantity of splendid jewellery made. Then hedressed the young Raja in women’s attire and 
adorned him with the jewellery, and promised to bring him back to the old Raja’s city and again 
introduce him to the young Rant, but that he was not to come until the Rini gave him leave. 
The Gadariya then purchased a fine horse and a litter (pdlh#). He mounted the horse himself, 
and took the young Raji in women’s dress in the litter. When the old Raja heard that this 
equipage was approaching he went out to meet them and escorted them to his palace. The 
GadariyA said to the old Raji: “Iam a Raji myself and this lady is the wife of my younger 
brother who has gone on his travels. Iam going to search for him: meanwhile LT request that 
you will allow this lady, my sister-in-law, to stay in the female apartments.” The Raja said, 
“T agree. She can remain with my daughter.” So the young Raji went into the female 
apartments, and the Gadariyi went away on pretence of searching for his missing brother. 

Then the young Raji in women’s attire stayed with the Rani. Some time after, one of the 
handmaidens suspected that he was a man in disguise and told the Rani’s brother. So he went 
to the Rant and said, ‘I must sée the person that is with you, as I suspect he is a man, not a 
woman.’ The Rani said, “If you see her it must be in private, and you can come after four 
days and investigate the matter.” When he had gone away the Rani said to the young Raja, 
‘There is an inner room in the palace and in itisa well. Stand inside with a drawn sword, 
and when my brother comes in cut off his head.” So on the day her brother was expected. 
she shut up the RAjA in the inner room, and told her brother to go in and make his 
inquiries, As he came in the Raja cut off his head and fung his body into the well. Then the 
Rint advised him to go back to the GadariyA and let him out by the secret wicket of the palace. 

The Rint then raised an outcry and said that her brother had eloped with the lady who 
was in her private apartments. Hearing this news her father, the old Raéjé, was much distressed 
in mind: and the Gadariya dressed the young Raji in his own clothes and sent him back to 
the palace with instructions to demand the return of his wife, to listen to ne excuses, and only 
to withdraw his claim ~vhen the old RAj& agreed to marry him to his daughter. This all hap- 
pened asthe Gadariyé instructed him. The old king was deeply ashamed that his son had eloped 
with the lady. So he was obliged to assent to the Gadariyi’s terms. So in the end the Raja 
married the Rani and they lived happily ever after — and the Gadariyé was suitably rewarded. 
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SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 


The note under the above heading, ante, Vol. 
XXI. p. 94, is interesting as drawing attention to 
the use of Sanskrit words in the far Hast, and 
it must be admitted that all the Burmese words 
mentioned in it are clearly derived direct from 
Sanskritand not through Pali. At the same time 
I can scarcely agree with the learned author in 
considering that any of such words relate to 
social life. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
they relate almost entirely to the ideas of 
philosophy, of theology, and of astrology, 
which are precisely the subjects in which Sanskrit 
words have made most headway in the Non-Aryan 
languages of Southern India. Most of the latter 
class of languages in the Far Hast, (Chinese form- 
ing a noteworthy exception), would indeed seem 
to be deficient in the more abstract terms 
which they have consequently borrowed from the 
Sanskrit. Inthe case of Burma, where partial 
civilisation was introduced by the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from India, it is natural to find a con- 
siderable number of the more abstract terms 
derived from the Pali, and such words are, as a 
general rule, transliterated according to the old 
system of Burmese vowel-sounds, thus showing 
that they were introduced at a period not long 
subsequent to that when the language was reduced 
to writing. It seems, however, pretty certain that 
from very ancient times indeed the kings of 
Burma kept Brahman astrologers at their 
court for the purpose of making forecasts, 
fixing dates, and what ngt. Now the Brahmans 
have unquestionably always used Sanskrit 
works in performing their duties, — indeed 
they would most certainly eschew any Pali books 
on astrology and cosmogony, even if such existed. 
Tt is natural also that they should interlard their 
reports and speeches as much as possible with 
Sanskrit words, (the more high-sounding the het- 
ter,) for the purpose of adding weight and abstruse- 
ness to their rigmaroles, and a certain propor- 
tion of such words would thus come to be adopted 
by the Court, and thence by the more cultivated 
elasses. Further, the courtiers would gladly 
adopt from the Brahmans any grand Sanskrit 
titles which might please the king’s ear, and thus 
in both these ways a certain number of Sanskrit 
words would creep into the language, though 
owing to the circumstances of their introduction 
probably not into common use. A further source 
for the supply of Sanskrit words would be trans- 
lations from books in that language, which 


have undoubtedly from time to time been 
made in Burma. 

It is natural therefore that there should be a 
certain number of Sanskrit words in Burmese 
relating to philosophical pseudo-seientifie and 
courtly expressions, but we should certainly be 
surprised to find any such terms in common use, 
evenat thisepoch, The list of words given by Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko scarcely supports Dr. Trenekner’s 
theory of an carly Pali form, and so far as 
internal evidence gocs they would seem to have 
been borrowed at a comprratively late epoch in 
one of the ways ahove mentioned. 

To illustrate this posilion we will disetuss seria- 
tim the twenty-one words adduced, 


The first of these is adhvan Ht7a, which is 
principally used in Sanskrit as an astrological 
term, signifying the ‘orbit’ or ‘way’ of the 
heavenly bodies, from which the meaning in 
Burmese of ‘length, duration’ is obviously a 
derivation. The word is, however, in extremely 
rare one, and its meaning would probably not be 
understood by nine educated Burmais out of ten. 
The use of the short tone in this, a word of 
Sanskrit orizin, is noteworthy. 


The form which the word amrita (St) has 
assumed in Burmese is a decidedly anomalous 
one, though it is more than duubthil whether the 
penultimate vowel in the Burmese form of it 
had formerly the value (6) attribnted to it by My, 
Taw Sem-Ko, who, it may be remarked, vives no 
reasons for adopting this spelling, Tho final 
letter also is given as kand not é in! Dr, dudson’'s 
dictionary, no alteration, moreover, having been 
made in this spelling by the late “Spelling Re- 
form Committee” of which Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
himself wasa member. This being so, the Burmese 
word would be transliterated muraik, adopting 
the modern pronunviation of the penultimate 
vowel. That the letter had always the «i sound 
is almost certainly not the case, though it does 
not by any means follow that it was always pro- 
nounced J, as it still is when final. But from 
this very fact of the change of the vowel sound it 
can be shown that the word amrita was adopted 
into the Burmese langnage at a comparatively 
late period, long after. it was first reduced to 
writing by the Buddhist missionaries. For it 
may be taken as granted that this vowel belonged 
originally to the u ‘varya’ (so to speak} and not 
to the 7 one, and it seems meradible that a 
Burman in trying to pronounes the vowel sound 
inamrita should render it by u, 4, &e. On the 
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other hand, the vocalic ri of the Sanskrit would 
be naturally rendered first by ri in Burmese, 
(the + being still extant,) after which the streng- 
thening or oriddhi on the elision of a final a, of 
the vowel ito ai, (the modern sound of the vowel) 
‘ though somewhat anomalous in Burmese is a 
perfectly legitimate example of the compensation 
for the loss of a vowel common in many langu- 
ages. The late date of the introduction of this 
word into Burmese is also borne out by the final 
letter k which shews that the modern practice of 
confusing the sounds of final k and ¢ was already 
in existence. The application of the epithet 
amraik (amrita) to the Buddhist nirvdna is 
obviously modern and needs no discussion 
here. 


According to the corrected spelling, the Sanskrit 
abhishéka (sift) is represented in Burmese 
by bhisik, (not bhissik,) which word is if anything 
vather nearer to the Pali than the Sanskrit. This 
is, however, a matter of small importance, as this 
word was very probably indeed introduced by the 
Brahmans with the king of Burma. It may be 
added that the fact of the penultimate vowel in 
the Burmese form being 4 and not é is a proof of 
its late introduction (see amrita). 


With regard to chakra, 4H (transliterated by 
chakrd in accordance with the Burmese tendency 
to throw the accent on the second syllable), this 
word originally meant the disc of Vishuu and has 
since come to mean any supernatural weapon. The 
Burmese use it partieularly to denote the weapon 
of Sakra (see below}, but a far commoner word 
is chak, which is obviously derived from the Pal 
chakka. We have therefore in Burmese two 
forms ‘of the original root, one of which is very 
eommonly used, and has formed compounds with 
several indigenous words, whilst the other is com- 
paratively rare and is used principally in the 
language of flattery and in the more * high-falutin’ 
books. Under these circumstances the inference 
is irresistible that the former or Pali word was 
that originally used, and that the Sanskrit word 
has been introduced subsequently by some courtly 
scholar. 


Chakravala, TRaTs meant originally in Sans- 
krit the range of mountains supposed to encircle 
the world, but in Burmese it means generally the 
world itself. ‘The received cosmogony in Burma 
with its central Mrangg-méx?, (Méru) mountain, 
a ee 

2 [It would be interesting to know how the author 
would account for mir == Méru.|--Ep, 

3 Mr. Taw Sein Ko is doubtless right in deriving this 
word from kalpa, but at the same time the words alldpa- 

Llépa quoted by him are always pronounced, in Arakan 


&c. &e., is so obviously of Brahmanical origin 
that little importance could in any case be attached 
to this word. Jt seems very probable that the 
Burmese have derived their cosmogony from the 
Bréhman astrologers at the Court. 


The same observations apply to chakravati, 
‘universal ruler,’ as to chakra, the word having 
probably come into use through the courtiers at 
the king’s court, (and who are more cunning 
flatterers than the Brahmans ?). The last syllable 
we would derive direct from the Sanskrit nomi- 
native varti, the Burmese phonological ideas 
coinciding very much with those of the old 
speakers of Pali. 


Chatkram 4ga, This seems to be rather a 
doubtful Sanskrit word, — at any rate it is not 
given in Monier Williams’ Dictionary. There 
may possibly be such a word with the meaning 
* promenade” derived like chankramd from kram, 
but, so far as we can see at present, authority is 
wanting, and such being the case it is unnecessary 
here to discuss further this word. 


The Sanskrit dravya *4, meaning ‘stuff’ or 
‘wealth,’ (and generally used in Southern India 
with the latter signification) becomes drap in 
Burmese spelling, but is there used solely im philo- 
sophical works to signify ‘substance’ or ‘ matter,’ 
and has never come into common usage. It is 
evidently a purely scientific term probably in- 
troduced by some translator of a Sanskrit work on 
philosophy. As regards the word for planet 
(groh) we need only say that if any word was 
likely to be introduced by the Brahman astrologers 
it would be this. 


The Sanskrit kalpa, MW, and the Pah kappa 
have both derivatives in Burmese, namely kambhds 
and kap, but as precisely the same observations 
apply to these as to chakré and chak it is un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 


Mrigasiras UTA and Pushya Sq, are 
merely the names of two lunar nakshatras and 
it is therefore natural to find the Burmese 
equivalents derived from Sanskrit and not 
from Pali 

Parisat, (as itis now spelt,—not parisad) is 
defined in Judson’s Dictionary as a ‘religious 
assembly,’ but it is also used for an assembly in 
general. ‘The original Sanskrit word means 
rather a ‘council,’ as in a Court, or an assembly 
of ministers, and it is not a violent assumption to 





at least, as spelt, and not’as anldpa-sanlipa. The change 
of finall to » is however not unknown in the Tibeto- 
Burman family, ef. Lushai 141, and Southern Chin lan, 
‘a, chief.’ 
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+ it was so first used by the Bréhmans 

i arenes court, the use of the word becoming 
afterwards more generally extended. | 

As with chakra and kalpa, so has the Sanskrit 

i WRIT (not prakati) two derivatives in 

aes ea a Sanskrit and the other 

(nakati,) from Pali, and as with those words the 

latter is the more commonly used, 


The Sanskrit prasada ATT (Burm. prdsdd), 
means ‘a palace,’ and although the word has now 
come to mean a pointed turret, wherever placed, 
it seems probable that it first meant the king’s 
palace, as consisting originally mainly of this 
kind of building, and has thence come to mean 
generally this peculiar architectural ornament. 
The latter would seem to have been introduced 
from China at a comparatively late period, and it 
is unlikely that the early Buddhist monks (com- 
ing as they did from India), adorned their monas- 
teries with them, as is the custom now-a-days.* 


The fact of pritta (from the Sanskrit prééa), 
being spelt with an i instead of an 4 is fairly con- 
elusive that this word. was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period when the modern. pronuncia- 
tion of penultimate 7 as é had become established. 
This word has not the meaning assigned to it in 
Sanskrit and it is met with principally in books. 


The Péli form isi of the word rishi aft 
is found in Burmese (at least according to 
Dr. Judson), as well as in Talaing, but rasé or 
 yabé (for rishi) is undoubtedly more generally met 
with, Practically in Burmese it is however more 
used, as a title of respect than otherwise, and 
“looking to the fact of the PAli term being gene- 
rally used by the Talaings it would seem probable 
that the Sanskrit word has with the Burmans 
superseded the Pali one, owing to its being more 
‘high-falutin’ and therefore more likely to please 
the monk addressed. : 


_ The term samudaré for ‘sea’ has in Burmese 
never in the slightest way supplanted the yerna- 
cular panglay (pinl2) and it is used almost entirely 
for purposes of metaphor. It was therefore pro- 
bably introduced at a late period by some philoso- 
phical writer. 

The: next word, Sariputtars, is the ‘only one 
which I think in any way supports Mr. Tuw Sein. 
Ko’s case, and it is undoubtedly remarkable ag 

. noted by him that the chief disciple of Gauta- 
| ma-Buddha should be known in Burma by his 
Sanairié appellation. , 

* (Tha ancient remains 3 ing 

Reyes sda iB, mth Ralatng Country do not 


5 The popular etymology of this word would see 
m to be 
responsible for this alternative ‘spelling. Mauy cases of 





It is however possible that this name may have 
become popularised through a Burmese translation 
of some Sanskrit Buddhistic work, in which this 
disciple formed a prominent figure; but the 
matter requires further investigation. 


Sattavé has the meaning in Burmese only of 
a ‘rational being,’ though in Sanskrit besides 
the common meaning of ‘goodness’ it denotes 
beings in general, and not merely rational ones. 
Ié seems probable that the Sanskrit form of this 
word (which is mainly used in philosophical 
works), was adopted in Burmese, because in that 
language the Pali root satta would have been 
identical with satéa “seven,” and might have led 
to confusion. _ 

Last on the list given by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko is 
Sikraé,’ (whose name is however more correctly 
spelt by Dr. Judson as Sakra,) and who is styled 
by him the “Recording Angel of Buddhism.” 
In giving this personage the latter title however 
the learned writer must surely have allowed this 
religious zeal to overstep his discretion, as 2 very 
little inquiry would have shown him that the 
popular Burmese “Thaji” is simply our old 
friend Indra (Sakrn) somewhat altered to suit 
Burmese (not Buddhist) ideas. In spite of their 
Buddhistic professions no people are less atheists 
than the Burmese, and in addition to the old nat 
or spirit worship (common to all races of the 
Tibeto-Burman stock), they have adopted as a 
superior kind of spirits many of the Hindu 
gods.° Indra (Sakra) is naturally the chief of 
these, and has from one cause or another come to 
occapy & very conspicuous place in Burmese 
ideas. Now however much the Buddhists in 
India may have found it expedient to adopt the 
Hinda cosmogony it is very unlikely that the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Burma, finding 
themselves amongst a Mongoloid race of spirit- 
worshippers would have dragged any Hindn gods 
into their religious system ; and the absenco thure- 
fore of a Pali synonym ig easily a explained. It 
is true that in several of the Zits, the Sukra- 
mang (Thaji-min) is brought in as a kind of Deus 
ou machind, but no argument can be drawn from 
this unti] the date and place of origin of these 
stories is more definitely ascertained. (The fact 
of Sakré (Indra), being made to figure favourably 


in Buddhist stories would seem. to imply that this 


god was very popular amongst the Hindus con- 
verted by Buddhism, and hence it was con. 
sidered expedient to incorporate him into the 
Buddhist system), So warped have the modern 


wrong spelling in English can be shown to be due to this 
cause. 

6 The word déva is commonly understood to mean a 
spirit or fairy by the Burmese. 
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Kalyani Inscriptions, (1476 A.D.) is Tigumpana- 
gara, and not Trikumbha’, or Tikumbha®, as 
he says, following the modern (false?) Palicism 
of the Burmese literati, who always write Tikum- 
bha and Tikumbhachéti. Whether Digén or 
Dagén is a Burmese derivative from a PAli form 
In connection with Sakrd it may be noted the | Tigumpa or Digumpa, ur whether the latter are 
well-known Burmese sankran is obviously | false Palicisms for the Burmese word is not yet 
derived from the Sanskrit Sankrdnti?, meaning | Certain: but the presumption would be in favour 
the passage of the sun from one sign to another. | Of the latter hypothesis. We then have to fall 
. It may be predicated with equal certainly thatboth , a¢k on Digén or Dagén as an indigenous or 
words were introduced by the Br&hmans* at the | borrowed word. 
king’s court. | Now the modern Anglo-Indian word dagoba, 
Begnazp Hovesron, OC. §. formerly also dhagope, dagop and dhagob, is 
no doubt derived ultimately from the PaAli 
| 








ideas of fakra become that it is even supposed 
that there is a whole class of spirits of that name 
of whom Sakra-mang (Indra) is chief, but never 
until now we fancy has that worthy figured as 
the Buddhist Recording Angel. Truly, mutato 
nomine de te fabulae narrantur. 





(and ? Prakritic) dhétugabbha = Skr. dhatu- 
garbha, which in modern Sinhalese is dagaha. 
It means a receptacle for Buddhist relics, but, 
literally, an inner chamber for deposits (ddvror, 
cella). Yule says that to derive dagén from 


A NOTE ON THE NAME SHWE-DAGON. 

The name Shwé-Dagén has always been a 
stumbling-block to antiqusries. It is now 
spelt Takun and pronounced Dagén. But 
in the last and earlier centuries it was evidently 
also pronounced Digén, for Yule, Hobson. | the same source as dagoba is mere guess-work, 
Jobson, s.v. Dagon, quotes Pinto, 1548, to this | There is, however, more in favour of this deri- 
effect, and the word is always Digon in Flouest’s | vation than of any other yet produced, so far 
account of his travels in 1786.1 It is always | a8I know. Thus, we have ddégaba, Sinhalese, 
Digon (except once: “ Digone capitale del Pezh,” | admittedly from dhdtugabbha, and as far back as 
p. 149) in Quirini’s Vita di Monsignor G. M. | the 16th century we have a persistent word 
Percoto, 1781: and itis Digonina map by An- | tigumpa or digumpa (= dagén, digén) in Burma 
tonio Zultae e figli, Venezia, 1785. with the same meaning. Until a clear derivation 


Yule further quotes Gasparo Balbi, 1585, for is made out, it is, therefore, not unsafe to say 
Dogon, and Fitch, 1587, for Dogonne. Dogon that dagén represents some: medieval Indian 
also occurs in eight of Van der Aa’s maps in my current form of dhdtugabbha. This view is sup- 
possession dated 1720: and Dougon in French | PoTte¢  ** word gompa, used in the Himalayas 
maps, dated 1705, 1710, 1720 and 1764. The about mpany of priesty, Thist shrine, which looks 
modern pronunciation of the word was used | 2” imfeeded to Pugarains of some such words 
in 1755, for Yule quotes the Oriental Repertory |S 9 le a a 


both for Dagon and Dagoon. | Symes, Hmbassy dhdtugaobha. a ete ee 
to Ava, 1803 (pp. 18, 28) has Dagon. Orawfurd, The derivation of Dagin from: a Talaing 


.. | word Takkun, and the legend? attached there- 
1829, Embassy to Ava (pp. 346, 347) calls it to, may be safely discarded as folk-etymology, 
and the derivation from tikum or trikum- 
bha is even more open to the charge of 
In the P6808 daung Inscription, 1774 A.D.,the | suess-work, though accepted by Yule, who 
shrine is called, in PA, Digumpachéti, so thet | follows Forchhammer blindly, as final. For, in 
the Burmese Dagin (=Digén)= the Pali Digumpa, | the first place, either form is a doubtful reading 
The form Digon would be a legitimate equivalent | from the KalyAnt Inscriptions; in the next place 
jn the vernacular for Digumpa. Pace Forchham- | yoither Trikumbha-nagara® in Sanskrit nor 
mer, Notes on the Harly Hist. and Geog. of British | Tikymbha-nagara in PAli would mean ‘Three’ 
Burma, No. 1, the name of Rangoon, or more | hil] City, as Forchhammer, loc. cit., says, kwmbha 
correctly of the town round the Shwé-Dagin being in no sense a ‘hill,’ which is kita; and in 
Pagoda, then newly restored and enlarged, in the | the third place, there are not (ace Forchhammer) 


7 [But see my note Vol. XXI.p. 193 ante, on this word.] 2 Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Dagon, British Burma 
—Ep. Gazetteer, s.v. Shwédagin, 

8 It is curious to note how in some parts of the Zdts the * The form Tikum[bha]nagara is comparable with 
Brahman is made to play the part of the modern ‘ villain,’ Kélisa[bhalpabbatachétiya in the Kalyfni Inscriptions, 
whilst at the same time he is always resorted to for pur- | where bha has been clearly interpolated. I understand 
poses of divination and state-craft. that there are other instances of such insertions of dha in 

'* T’aung Pao, Vol. I. Les Francais en Birmanie au | the ‘* Pali” writings of the Talaings. 

XVIIle Siéele, ini 


Dagong. There is further a curious word 
Tocdegon in one of Mortier’s maps, 1740. 
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: -Dagé % the same time as the great Shwé-Dagén at 
ee Sees but it is quite possible that it was really 
at Rangoon. 


Thera is another Shwé-Dagén at Martaban, 
now said to be so-called because it was founded 


so named because it also was a ‘golden dagoba.’ 
R. O, Tempue. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


RATAN ASINGHA—SH WEBO—MOUTSHOBO— 
KONGBAUNG. 

The Burmese are so fond of Pali designa- 
tions for placesin their epigraphic, official and 
historical decuments, that it will be neces- 
sary, a8 these are further studied, to prepare 
a “classical map” of Burma. This I hope to 
do before very long. 


The name above given, Ratanasingha, or as 
the Burmese pronounce it Yedanabénga, is 
typical of these classical and semi-classical 
names, of which many are quite modern inven- 
tions. The second part if it is not sangha, as 
Gray in his Alompra Dynasty supposes, but 
singha. 3 , 

There are three Burmese words, all having the 
same phonetic value, viz., béiga, which are written 
respectively sitiga, sink‘a, and sing‘a, Singa* is 
a kind of gold used in ornaments. ‘Sinha is said 
to mean ‘the Capital,’ Siig‘ is said 40 mean ‘a, 
meeting point, a place where four cross-roads 
meet,’ The Burmese meaning attached to the 
name Ratanasiig‘'a is‘ the meeting point of the 
treasures,’ 


The Péli word for sitga is singt = Ske éringi 
and ériiigt. Sitg‘a appears in Pali - Owever.. ka, 


and in Skr. as éritigdia ar- than otherwise, apg 
I cannot trace in the clasnielt fem, being Si 
would, upparently be a legitimate enough deriva. 
tave from the root common to singe and sing‘a, 
All the three words, and at any rate singa and 
sing‘a, are trac@able to a stem, which in Skr. js 
Sringa, ‘a top or summit,’ 

Ratana is the Pali form of the Skr. raina, ‘a gift, 
a treasure,” and appears in the Classical name 
for two famous Burmese towns, viz,, Yedan4- 
ptyé and Yedan&bén,. Yedandpiya = Ratana.- 


1 Tt is also written with its 
See below in the tert. 
? Ratandéthings in Phayre, Hist, 
* pardwadi, Péli Sardvatt, (=P Skr. Sardvati) was a 
division of the old Talaing kingdom of Pegu (Haihsavatt 
in P&li), and is now the Tharawaddy District. 
* [The ish in this word and the the of Phayre's form 
of it (see next note) are interesting. The letter pro- 
nounced by the Burmese ag ¢ is the ch of the Nagart 


true Péli form, sisigt, 


of Burma, p. 169. 


The aspirated form, 
(=chh of Nagart), 


pura = Ava, as the English pronounce the well- 
known word, = Awa& and Inwa, as Burmese 
pronounce it. Yedandbin = Ratanapunna = 
Mandalay. 


Ratanasingha? = Shwébé, the first Capital 
of the Alompra Dynasty and the home of 
Alaungp‘ay4 (Alompra) himself, 

Shwébé, as the town is now known, is the 
Moutshobo of Phayre and the old histories, 
documents and maps. 


Near Shwébé is a famous reservoir, known as 
Kéngbaung, and hence to the Burmese the two 
names have become synonymous. They so ap- 
pear in the title of the eighth king of the Alom- 
pra Dynasty, 1887-1846 A. D., who is known to us 
as Dardwadt (Tharawaddy); his title as prince,* but 
to the Burmese as Shwébé or Koéngbaung, his 
title as king. 

R. 0. Taupin, 

Moutsh6b6* represents the Burmese word 
Moks6b6 (spelt Mus‘ g6p‘d8), the old name for 
Shwéb6. It means the cooking-place (p08) of 
the hunter (mus‘é9, pronounced miksé). 


There is a curious legend attached to this name, 
When the Talaings in 1751 A. D. turned out the 
Burmese (Taung-ngf) Dynasty of Ava there Wis 
current a prophecy that one of the pros (an 
apparent pun on the word bd,¢ spelt bal, = Puli, 
bala, a leader) would restore the Burmese line, At 
that tithe there were three towns having the snfix 
p's (68) to their names, v7z., Méksobé, Okp'é now 
a deserted town in the Mandalay District, and a 
third, whose full name and site are now forgotten, 
in the Magwé District. Tho duty of turning ont 
the Talaings fell four years later to Mioksdbd, 
under the leadership of Alaungp‘ays, 

Taw Sain Ko. 


NCL rk er Hain, WNP tier ny atte TO ede PTs y 


a a eh 
often also the, This last aroso from assimilation te tha 
other aspirates they employed, such as hk, hg, ht, het, 
&c., in place of the usual kh, gh, th; dh, &e. 'Dhig latter 
habit arose from the pronunciation of the N figari a by 
the Burmese both as b and 6, which those writen repr 
sented by th, as in Hnglish. Henco tsh really = « and 
Moutshobo = Mous‘obo, The pronounciation of mar in 
the above word is gauged hy Phayre’s writing it mu, 
Moutshobo and Muthsobo are in fact nothing byt ate 
tempts to transliterate the characters ropresented by 
Mus‘obo.—Ep,] 

5 [Phayro, Hist, of Burma, p. 150, explains “ Myth. 
80b6”’ as the home of the hunter-captain, ¢. e., moksb, 
hunter, bé(1), leader.—Eip, ] ' 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI. 
| 1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from page 17.) 


N arrivalat Kusimanagara, Uttarajivamahathera embarked in a ship, accompanied by many 

other priests and by a sémanéra, whose age was fully 20 years. Who was this sdmanéra ? 

Why was he called Chhapatasimanéra P His parents were natives of Kusimarattha, while he 

himself was a pupil of Uttarajivamahathéra. He was called Chhapatasimantra, because his 
parents were natives of a village called Chhapata, in Kusimarattha, 


Uttarajivamahithéra embarked in a ship and set out for Lankidipa. On his arrival there, 
the mahdthéras, residing in Lankadipa, came together in a body and accorded him a meet 
reception. As they were well disposed towards him they said: “We are the spiritual successors 
of Mahimahindathéra, who established the Religion in Lankadtpa, while you and the other 
priests in your company are the spiritual successors of the two mahdthéras, called Séna and 
Uttara, who established the Religion in Suvannabhimi., Let usall, therefore, perform together . 
_the ceremonies incumbent upon the Order.” Having spoken thus, they: performed the 
upusampadd ordination on Chhapata, the twenty-year old sdmanéra. 


After this, Uhttarajivamahathéra, having accomplished the object of his visit, namely, the 
worshipping, &c., at the shrines in Laik&dipa, made preparations to return to Pugdma. 


Then the priest Chhapata thought thus: “If I were to return home with Uitarijivamahi- 
théra, owing to the impediments caused by my relatives, I should not be able to enjoy that 
peace and quiet, which are conducive to the study of the- Tipitaka together with its com- 
mentaries. Jé is, perhaps, advisable, therefore, that I should, with the permission’ of the 
mahdthéra, remain in Lankidipa, and return home only after I have mastered the Tipitaka 
together with its commentaries.” Accordingly, Chhapata asked permission from Uttarajiva- 
mahithéra and remained behind in Laikadipa. OPA? “pe 


 ‘Uttarajivamabathéra, accompanied by his larg¢ apa Stow, embarked in a ship, — 
and returned to ene Thence | i pro jooded, to ‘FugYona, and took up. his 
residence there. 


Meanwhile, the priest, Cuhapeta, by dint of hard study, had acquired a knowledge of the 
Tipitaka together with its commentaries; and, as he had completed his tenth year in orders, he 
acquired the designation of thérc. Being now desirous of returning to Pugama, he reflected 
thus: “If I were to return home alone, and if, in the event of the death of Uttarajivamaha- 
théra, I did not wish to associate with the priests of Pugima in the performance of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, how could I, in the absence of a paltchavaggaganc, perform such functions 


separately? It is, perhaps, proper, therefore, that I should return home in the company of 
four other priests, who are well-versed in the Tipttaka.” 


After reflecting thus, he appointed Sivalithéra, a native of Tamalitthi}® Tamalinda- 
théra, the son of the Raja of Kambdja, Anandathéra, a native of Kifichipura, and 
Rahulathéra, a native of LankAdipa, to accompany him, and, embarking i in @ ship, returned 
to his native country. These five mahdthéras were ‘well-versed in the Tipttaha, and were 
learned and able; and, among them, Rahulathéra was the ablest and the most learned. 


On the arrival of these five mahathéras at Kusimanagara, the time for journeying on 
to Pugama was unseasonable, because of the approaching vassa, and they, accordingly, observed 
their vassa at Kusimanagara. The site and walls of the monastery, where they spent the vassa, 
may be seen to this day, on the south side of Kusimanagara. At the conclusion of the 


ae pe 
18 Tamalitthi is probably Tamluk in Bengal; Kambéja is either Cambodia or the Shén States, and Hscehipar 
is probably Conjeveram i in tesla 
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£ the vassa, Chhepatamahathéra celebrated the pavdrand, and set out for Pugima, 
observance 0 ’ ' 


ied by the four éhéras. i a ag 
~~ #3 few days before the arrival of Chhapajamabathéra, Uttardjivamahithera had 
Meanwhile, @ 


1; dc, ALA ‘ AY pine 
die ; ides Pavia <Cuiapatatlibes beake that his own teacher, Uttarajivamahithéra, was 
n reacning 5 ay ° 


: i ts as that of making obeisance and askiny 
es re at peony hop cape ube with the four théras, addressing then: 
aa pee mahdthéras of Lahkadipa associated with our hecnpenal the pene, ee 
hus : et is proper thi 
mahithéra, in the performance oreo ee as Se of Pugima, who aru 
eee a: ae of Spates and Uttarath¢ra. However, our teacher, Uttaraji- 
the eaeipaes ee native of Ramafhadésa, was formerly the sole Head of the 
Sara put now, the priests of Marammadésa have become Lords of the Church ; 
and we are not disposed to associate with them in the performance of Pre canaries 
ies.”? Thus, through pride, Chhapatamahithéra declined to associate with the priests 
o Scan aiaen the peeioranace of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and he performed such functions 
separately. 

It should thus be borne in mind that, in the year 549,15 Sakkaraj, and the 124th year 
that had elapsed since the introduction of the Religion to Pugdma in Marammadé ei 
from Sudhammanagara in Ramafifadéss, the Religion from Lankadipa was establish 
in Pugama. oe ; 

At that time, a king, called Narapatijayasira, was ruling in Fugima, Hoe oon ee 
a feeling of great esteem and reverence for the five mahathéras, and, after havin i aie i 
bridge of boats constructed on the great river ris I ra een Se aro 
ietsunpadd ordination on the many priests who de EY Sie eo Pe 
Ne audiacres gradually gained influence and a following gi a ; nce 

| ge to~be held in honour of the occasion of hiy viving n 
= days Se eee he Jn that ocdasion, Rahbulathéra saw a beautiful ieee 
erent ee ae @ ight in 28%, jicism becAme burdensome to him. He longed to bern 
girl, an and made preparations to carry ont his object. Chhapatamahithéra and the three other 
“hahdthéras repeatedly expounded religions discourses to him, and; in a body, cntroated him to 
turn away from the course he had resolved to take. But tho religious discourses oxpoundarl 
by the four mahdthéras, by way of admonition, were of no avail in torning his mind. They, 
therefore, said: ‘ Brother, we have expounded to you various religious discourses hy way of 
xdmonition, and yet, we have not been able to turn you away from your object. Sueh beings 
the case, do you forbear to become a layman here, but go to Rimafifiadésa, and thore embark 
tor Malayadipa, where you may carry out your wish.” Being repeatedly urgeil to adopt tris 
course, he went to Ramahhadésa, and thence by ship to Malayadipa, 


Now, the King of Malayadipa was desirous of learning the Vinaya, and Raébulathéra 
taught him the Khuddasikkhé together with its commentary, and instructed him in the 
iaeaning of the text of the whole of the Vinaya, The King was pleased with the thérd, and 
presented him with an alms-bowl filled with many kinds of gems. Rahulathéra accepted the 
itt, became a layman, and married, 


', Subsequently, of these four meohithé ras, Chhapatamahithéra diod, and the surviving three 
nthdthéras, namely, Sivalimahithéra, Timalindamahathéra, and Anandamahathéra, continued 
t) maintain the Religion in splendour in Pagima, 


One day, the King of Pugima, having conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the 
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is Burm lroper, as distinguished from Rémasifiadesa, the lard of the Talaings. 
18 This yisids the date 1181 A.D, : = 
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three mahdthéras, presented them with three elephants. The two’ mahdthéras, namely, Sivali- 
mahadthéra, and Tamalindamahathéra, liberated their two elephants ina forest. But Ananda- 
thére, saying to himself: —“I shall make a present of my elephant to my relatives living in 
Kizichipura,” proceeded to Kusimanagara and shipped it-off. The two mahdthéras then said: 
‘Brother, when we received our elephants, we set them free in a forest. Why have you caused 
pain to an animal by making a present of it to your relatives? Your action is improper.” 
Anandathéra replied: “ Why, Reverend Sirs, have yon spoken to me in this manner P What! 
Reverend Sirs, has not the Blessed One declared that kindness to one’s relatives is a sacred 
duty ?” . The two mahdthéras continued : “ Ananda, you are indeed headstrong. If, brother, 
you will not accept the advice and admonition from elders like us, do you perform your 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and we shall perform ours in like manner.” Thence- 
forward, the two mahdihéras performed their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and 
Anandathéra performed his likewise. 


In course of time, Tamalindamahithéra, for the benefit of his pupils, who were learned, 
wise, and able, said to the laymen, belonging to the ruling and other classes, that came to bis 
presence: “O laymen, the priests are learned, wise, and able; but, because of their not being 
supplied with the ‘four requisites,’ they are unable to devote themselves to the acquisition ‘of 
scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts. Laymen, it is our desire, therefore, 
that these priests should be furnished with the ‘four requisites.’ Should you undertake to do 
‘this, the priests would certainly be enabled to devote themselves to the acquisition of scriptural 
knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts.’ The théra thus procured the ‘ four requisites’ 
by means of vachivinfatti. Then Sivalimahathéra said to Tamalindathéra: ‘‘ Brother, the acqnisi- 
tion of ‘requisites,’ by means of vachiviifatti, was censured by the Blessed One; but why, 
brother, have you procured the ‘four requisites’ by means of vachivifiiatit ? Your action is 
improper.” Timalindathéra replied to Stvalimahathéra: “Reverend Sir, the acquisition of 

‘requisites,’ by means of vachiviihatti, was censured by the Blessed One, when such property 
was for oneself; but, Reverend Sir, the ‘four requisites,’ procured by me by, means of 
vachiviiiutti, were not for myself. I thought that, if my pupils, who are learned, wise, and able, 

obtained the ‘ four requisites,’ and devoted themselves to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, 
and to the observance of the precepts, the interests of the Religion would be promoted; and 
therefore, Iprocured for them the ‘four requisites’ by means of vachévintatti.” Stvalimahathéra 
again said to Tamalindathéra: “ Brother Témalinda, is this your explanation P Do you perform 
your ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and I shall perform mine likewise. Brother 
Tamalinda, association in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies is agreeable only when 
the parties taking part in the performance are of the same mind and opinions and are amenable 
to the advice and admonition of each other.” Thenceforward, these two mahdthéras performed 


their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 


At that period, there were, in Pugdma, four distinct communities of priests, each 
of which formed a separate sect, namely, — (i) the successors of the priests, who 
introduced the Religion from Sudhammanagara; (ii) the disciples of Sivdlimahathéra ; 
(iii) the.dis ciples of Tamalindamah&théra; (iv) the disciples of Anandamahathéra. 


Of these communities, that of the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced 
the Religion from Sudhammanagara, was called by the Marammas of Pug&ima the 
‘Purima’ fraternity, because of their anterior arrival; and the remaining communities, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced the Reli- 
gion from Sihaladipa, were called the ‘Sihala’ fraternity, and also the ‘ Pacchima’? 
fraternity, because of their later arrival. 


Two of these three mahdthéras, namely, Stvalimahdthéra and Taémalindamahithéra, 
passed away according to their deeds after maintaining the Religion in splendour to the end 
of their lives; and Anandathéra, after spending fifty. -four rainy seasons In maintaining the 
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Religion in splendour in Pugama, also passed away according to his deeds in the year 607, 
- ‘Beverse face of the first Stone. 


May the Religion of the Conqueror shine furth in eplentour! 


A stmanéra, called Sariputta, who was a native of Padippajéyya village,” in the pro- 
vince of Dala, went to Pugims and received the upasampada ordination at the hands 
of Anandathéra. He studied both the Dhamma and the Vinaya together with their commen 
taries. Being thus well-versed in the Dhamma and the Vinaya, the faine of the lvaming, 
wisdom, and ability of the priest, Sariputta, spread abroad. The King of Prygiima heard about 
his fame, and reflecting :—“‘If the priest, Sariputta, is learned, well-informed, a necker of know- 
ledge, wise, and able, and, if the members of his body are perfect, I shall do him honour by 
appointing him to be my Preceptor,” sent messengers to institute enquiries. The messenpers 
sent by the King, accordingly proceeded to enquire whether the members of the hodly of th u 
' priest, Sdriputta, were perfect. In the course of their enquiry, they found that ouc of the big 
toes of the priest was too short, and reported the result of their investigation tothe King. The | 
King thinking inwardly: “ The priest is not perfect iu all the members of his body,” presented 
him with a great many offerings, conferred on him, the title of Dhammavildsathéra, 
and dismissed him with the injunction: “Do you maintain the Religion in spluudtour in 
Rimadiiadésa.” 


_ Dhammavilasathéra proceeded to Rémafnadésa, and taught the Dhanata mul the 
Vinaya to » great many priests in Dalanagara.’® Tho people of Rimuiifiadeésa cal led, at the 
time, the fraternity of these priests at Dalanagara, the Sihalapakkhabhikkhusangha, 
and designated as the Ariyarahantapakkhabhikkhusaigha, the fraternity of priests who 
were already in the country and were the spiritual successors of Sénimalithdra and 
Uttaramahathéra. : 


There was a learned mahathéra, belonging to the Ariyarahantapakkhabhik- 
khusangha, wholived in # monastery situated nearthe mouth of ariver, in the Lakkhiyapura, 
province,!® called the Bakaésa, because of its teeming with fish, which served as fool for 
paddy-birds. Near the monastery, was a market, aud not far from the lutier was a settlement 
where ‘a great number of Kambéja prisoners of war were locatud. On account of this fact, the 

- “market was called the Kambija”? Market, and the monastery was called tho Kambdjipannvihira, 
because of its vicinity to the Kamboja Market. The mahdthéra, living in the monastery was, 
in like manner, called the Pathama-Kambéjapanavihdrathéra, Subseqnontly, the designation 
Pathama-Kambojapanavihaérathéra was changed to Kambéjapanamahathéra. 


A pious nobleman, called Strijayavaddhana, who was living at Dalapura, built a monastery 
near a great lake, and invited the Kambdjapanamahithéra to occupy it. At that period, 
because this Kambdjipanamahathtra was the oldest and most ecclebrated member of the 


Ariyérahantasaighapakkha, in Dalanagara, the whole of that fraternity was designated the 
Kambdéjapanamahathérasanghapakkha, 


In after times, the designation Kambéjipanamahithérasahghapakkha fell into disuse, 
and the fraternity was called thé Kambdéjapanasanghapakkha. However, tho latter term 


Kambbjapanasanghapakkha ‘itself fellinto disuse, and the fraternity came to be known as the 
.Kambéjasanghapakkha, | 


: : : ripe the. Ariyérahantasahghapakkha, in Dalanagara, was called the Kambdj a 


premekkha, the same designation was, thenceforward, applied to that fraternity in’ 
White of Ramafinadésa. ! _ : 
a tity, tn EAD, it Near Rangoon. 

ia Lekk‘aik tent Twinté in the Hanthawaddy District, 
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18 The modern Dali, about 15 miles §. H. of Rangoon. 
20 1. ¢,, the Shin Market. 
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There wore in Muttimanagara2i—(i) the Kambdéjdsanghapakkha; (ii) the Sihala- 
sahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Sivalimahathéra ; (iil) 
the Sihalasaighapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Tamalinda- 
mah&théra; (iv) the Sihalasanghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors 
of Anandamahathéra; (v) the Sihalasaighapsakkha, whose members were the spiritual 
successors of Buddhavarhsamahathéra, the Preceptor of the Queen, who went to Sihala- 
dipa and received his upasampadé ordination there, and who, on his return, performed his 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately in Muttimanagara; and (vi) the Sihalasanghapakkha, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of Mahd&sAimimah4théra, otherwise called 
Mahdnagamahathéra, who visited Sihaladipa and received his upasampadd ordination there, 
and who, on his return to Muttimanagara, performed his ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 


Through tho inability of these six divisions of the Order to perform ecclesiastical 
ceremonies together, various fraternities and sects arose into existence. 


Owing to the want ofa large number of priests, who were well-versed in the Tipitaka, 
learned, wise, and able, and who could, after meeting and consulting together, investigate as to 
what was proper or not, the mahdthéras, belonging to any of these six sects, wonld, whenever 
they had to perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the consecration of a simd and the 
upasampadd ordination, carry out their object in a manner that appeared fitting to them, 
thinking inwardly: ‘‘ We, indeed, are wise and qualified.” 

There were some théras, who, wishing to consecrate a siméd on a gdmakhétta of whatever 
size, would place boundary-marks all round it, and carry ont their object by inducting within 
the hatthapdsa the priests who were within the boundary; but they would not effect purifica- 
tion through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests living outside the 
boundary, of receiving the declarations of assent of such of them as were absent, and of 
excluding such of them as merited exclusion. In such a siméd the upasampadd ordination 
would be performed. 7 


There were some théras, who declared “If it is desired to consecrate a simd on a gdéma- 
khétta, such consecration should be carried out after effecting purification through the acts of 
inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., the priests residing round that gdmakhétta, who are 
inside or outside the boundary.” Therefore, whenever a simdé was to be consecrated, they 
thought that it would be difficult to purify the whole of the gdmasimd, and would not ascertain 
the true nature of the characteristics of a viswhgdma. They, however, assumed that, ifa 
piece of land, with its boundaries defined, was granted by a king, that land was @ sisuhgima; 
and they would ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of a piece of land, which 
they had chosen, and whose area would be sufficient for the consecration of a stmd, or of a piece 
of land of larger area. They would then consecrate the simd after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa, &e., the p»esis residi:g on the gémakhétta, 
but without effecting purikeation’ in regard to the whole of the ;dmasird. Tn such a simé the 
upasampadd ordination would-be performed. 


There were some théras, who, holding the opinion that ‘‘ there would be mutual confusion, 
if two baddhasimés were connected with each ‘other by the branches of trees, &c., but there 
would be no such confusion, if a baddhasimd and a gdmasimd, or two gdmasimds, were connected. 
with each other by the branches of trees, &c.,” would, whenever there was a simd to be conse- 
crated on a gdmakhétta, perform the consecration without cutting off the branches of trees, &c., 
which connected that gdmakhétia with the others around it, but after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the haithupdea, &c. the priests residing on that gdmakhétta. 
In such a simd the upasampadd ordination would be performed. 


There were some théras, who would not ascertain, in every way, the characteristics of 
rivers or lakes, mentioned in the pdli and the atthakathds, and who, without ascertaining well 
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the interpretation of the words mentioned in the a/thakathds, namely, auraddhamdsrah antuda- 
e inte ca : i Wee hn are tae . 

In thi ‘ ‘ogion of Ramafiiadésa, perfor 
siho anupatchéhan would, in this excessively rainy region of It Me + perform the 
upasampadé ordination in an udakukbhépasimda consecrated on a river or lake, which Was 
devoid of its respective characteristics. 


[Fenrevary, 1899, 
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There were some théras, who, whenever they wished to consecrate a sine on 8 gd makhélta, 
would cut off the branches, of trees, de, that connceted it with other getmakhctas and cay 
out their object through the acts of inducting within the haéfhapéten the priests residing 
inside or outside the boundary of that gdémakhétta, of reveiving the declarations of assent of 
such of them as were absent, and of excluding snch of thom as merited oxelusion, But, 
whenever there was an upasampadd ordination to be performed in such a wii, the ceremony 
would be performed without cutting off the branches of trees, be, which connected that 
gamakhétta with others. 


In the two thousand and second year that had elapsed since tho Parinirvana of the 
Fully Enlightened One, and the 820th year of Sakkaraj," thore reigned in Hurhsavatt- 
nagara,’ Ramadhipati, who, assuming the title of Siripavaramahidhammarajadhiraja, 
ruled justly and righteously and afforded protection to the poople of Rimafiiedésa, 
Which comprised the three provinces of Kusimamandala, Hamsavatimandala, and 
Muttimamandala.*4 He was the Lord of a White Hlephant, whose colour was like that of the 
white esculent water-lily, or of the jasminum multiflorum, or of the autumnal moun, and was 
replete with faith and many other qualities. He was well-acqnainted with the languages of 
various countries, and with many manual arts, such as masoury aut carpentry, He was, 
moreover, learned and well-read, and was versed in the Tipttaka and the seienees of baklca, 
bydkarana, chanda, alaakéra, astrology, medicine, and arithmetic, pertaining to the Vedasd, 
The King had exceedingly deep faith in the Religion of the Teacher, and the following 
thoughis arose in his mind: “The Uupasampaddé ordination is dependent on that of pabhuji, 
and the basis of the Religion itself is the upasanpadé ordination, which in order to he nppro- 
priate, inviolable, and valid, must be possessed of five characteristics, namely, atndsaninetti, 
parisasampatti, vatthusampatts, hattisampatti, and anusivanasampatli, Of those Chireecteristios 
there exist means of attesting the validity of vatthusampatti and fudlisam pall, owing vospoctively 
to the ability of a candidate for the pure form of tho upasampadd ordination tn fultil the condition 
of the former, and to the accessibility of qualified dchdriyas, who could recite tho Aamunentchd 


with: correct intonation, But, by what criterion can I ascertain tho non-existence of sind. 
sampatir and parisasampaiti? ” 


The King, in repeatedly investigating and considering the ruling of the Vinaya as 
regards the consecration of a sim4, which would be in conformity with the intontion of 
the Blessed One, as interpreted by the authors of atthakathds, tikds, and pakaranes, consulted 
both the spirit and the letter of the following works, controlling the atthakalhd hy means of the 
pati the tikd by means of the althakathd, and the pakarana by one another, and, at the same 
time, collating what was gone before with what camo after :—the Vinayapdli; the Vinayat- 
H hakathé ; the Vinayatthé called the Stratthadipant ; the Vinayatikd called the Vimatininddagt; 
the Vinayagiled written by Vajtrabuddhithéra ; the Mdtikatt hukathd called the Kunkhdvitarant to- 
gether with its tid; the Vinayavinichchhayapakarana togethor with its “itd; the Vinayasaiyahane- 
karana ; the Simdlailrapakarana ; and the Simdlatkdrasaayaha, To the King, who repeatedly 
investigated and repeatedly considered this question, the ruling of the Vinaya appeared to 
be thus ~~ : 

“TF it is desired to consecrate 


uae & simd on a selected site, whether it be a pakatigdmakhétia 
or a viswhgdmakhétta, 


whose boundaries have been defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, 
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prise the major part of what. are now known a the Bassein, Thingwd Ho 
Ww bovi nzada, Hantha- 
addy, Pegu, Shwégyin and Amherst Districts of Lower Burma, —- te aces 
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and which possesses the following characteristics, namely, that it is inaccessible to men and 
women ; that it is favourable to the exercise of the four iriyapathas; that it is not a place sub- 
jected to noise ; and that the usufructuary right, exercised in respect of it, is capable of support. 
ing life ;—the branches of trees, &c., connecting that pakatigdmakhétta or visungdmakhétia with 
other gdmakhétias should be cut down; and a number of boundary-marks should be placed 
around the site selected for the consecration of the simd, should such simd be a makdsimé, 
whose extent is difficult to apprehend and whose form is not well defined. If, however, it is 
desired to consecrate a khuddakasimd, whose form is triangular, and whose extent is easy to 
apprehend, three boundary-marks should be placed. But if the form of the simd@ to be con- 
secrated is square or rectangular, four boundary-marks would suffice; and if the form is a 
polygon, the number of boundary-marks should be in proportion, The connecting branches 
of trees, &c., which are either within or without the boundary, should be cut down, and the 
extent of the simd clearly defined. Of all the priests residing within or without the boundary 
of that gémakhétta, those, who are worthy of the privilege, should be inducted within the 
hatthapdsa, and the declarations of assent of those who are absent, should be received, the 
remaining priests being excluded from the gdmakhétta. For the purpose of guiding travelling 
priests, guards should be stationed all round the gdmakhétta; and, in order to notify the fact 
publicly, flags and streamers should be planted at various places; and the boundaries should 
be proclaimed three times by the sounding of drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments. Hventually, the simd should be consecrated by having the kammavéché read with 
proper intonation. The consecration of a simd, which is attended by such ceremonies, is inviol- 
able and valid; and the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such a 
simd, are likewise inviolable and valid. 


‘The characteristic of an equable rainy season is, that, during the four months of its 
continuance, an uninterrupted shower falls once every half month, or-every fifth day ; that of 
a deficient rainy season is; that a shower falls after the lapse of a half month; and that of an 
excessive rainy season is, that the intervening period between one shower and another is less 
than five days, that is to say, rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without 
interruption). 


“If, during the four months of an equable rainy season, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt 
crossing a stream, at any place, whether it be a landing-place or not, is wetted to the extent of 
one or two finger-breadths, such a stream acquires the status of a nadi. If, during the four 
months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling once every half- 
month, the under-robe of a bhikkhuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream 
acquires the status of a mahdnadi. If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is 
an equable one because of rain falling once every tenth day, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt 
crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream acquires the status of a majjkimanadi. 
If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling 
once every fifth day, the under-robe of a bhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, 
such a streain acquires the status of a khuddakanadi. 


“Tf, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhikkhuné crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, but is not wetted when the rainy season 
is a deficient one, it should not be declared that such a stream does not acquire the status of a 
nadi, because a deficient rainy season cannot be the criterion in determining its status. If, 
however, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhikkhunt crossing a stream, at any place, is not wetted, but is wetted when the ralny 
season is an excessive one, it should not be declared that such a stream acquires the status of a 
vadi, because an excessive rainy season can neither be the criterion in determining its status. 


“A lake is of spontaneous origin. It is not excavated by any one, but is filled with water 
that. fows from all round it. If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an 
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squab one, there is, ina reservoir of such description, . watce dou He ee parposo of 
drinking or ablution, such a lake acquires the status of a jdlussera, s : A's 7 ue sittisties 
such @ condition, when the rainy season is an cquable one, (loos not contain Water nulliciont for 
the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy scuson is a deficiont one, or dn Mug winter 
or summer, it should not be declared that such a lake dues not acquire the status of a jdlasserg, 


t 


“Tf, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equoble one, a lake does not 
contain water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ahjution, but satisties this condition 
when the rainy season is an excessive one: such a luke does nob acquire the status of a 
jatassara. . 


“This Ramafiiadésa is a very rainy region, but how could one know that its MuUny season 
is an excessive one? That the rainy scason comprises fuur months is this declared in the 
atthakathds :—‘ Yasmd hi vassdnassa chutisu mdsisu.’ But, in this country of Ramaitiiadtsa, the 
rainy season comprises six months. Because it is said that the churucteristic of an equahle vai ny 
season is, that rain falls every fifth day, methinks that the characteristic of an excessive rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without tulerruption), 


“In this country of Ramafiiadésa, sometimes onve every fourth, third, or second day, or 
every day (without interruption), sometimes once every seventh or tenth day, the rays of the 
sun are invisible, and the sky becomes cloudy and murky, and a continnous shower of pain 
falls. Therefore, it is established beyond doubt that the rain y sewon of Ritmaiiinddésa is an 
excessive one. : 


“For the reasons stated above, in this country af Rilmafifadésa, during the four months of 

° : . # ® ‘ 
an equable rainy season, when rain falls in tho mannor deveribed, the under-ruhw of a bhiklchauns 
crossing a stream of such description, at any placo, is wotied. On such u uuthdaadd an 


udakukkhépasind may be consecrated, and tho “pasumpadé ordination performed in it will be 
valid and inviolable, ° 


“If, during the four months of an equable rainy soason, when rain falls as deseribed abovo, 
a lake of such gscription contains water sufficient for tho purpose of drinking oy ablation: on 


such a mahdjdtassara an udakukkhépasimé may be consecrated; aud. the upasampéedd ordination 
performed in it will be valid and inviolable.” 


The following thoughts arose in the mind of RamAédhipati, to whom tho vilid, manner 
in which a simd should be consecrated, had appeared, as described ubove :— 


“‘ There are some théras who, wishing to consecrate a simd’on a gdinulhd lta, carry out their 
object by inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests residing inside tho boundary, but without 
effecting purification through the acts of inducting within tho haltthapisa, &e., ull tho pricats 


residing on that gémakhétta.. The consecration of such a simd by tho hdres is invalid by 
reason of parisavipatiz, : 


| $i in order to alienate the revenue of » selected place, whose boundaries have been 
defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, and which is situated on 2 paleativdiialkhétia, tho 
boundaries are again defined, and the place itself is given away hy the ruling anthorities : sach 
a place acquires the status of a visuiigdmakhétta, The consccration of a baddhesind ia consum- 
mated at the conclusion of the recitation of the kammavdchd, ond not merely by tho proclama- 
| tion of its boundaries, Therefore, the land referred to above, which is situated inside the ~ 
i houndary, does not acquire the status of a viswhgdma, because of its perpetually forming a part 
: azid parcel of the gdémasimé ; nor does the sind become a baddhasimé, becanse the lands, both 
Sailer and outside the’ boundary, constitute but one gdmasind. If all tho-priosts residing on 
eee jamasimd, who are deserving of the privilage, are not inducted within the haithapdsa; 
soe? enetpaurs of assent of those, who are entitled to send them, are not received 3 if those 
¥ a ee exclasion, are not excluded ; and, if only the priests residing within the boundary 
Mlucted within the hatth apdea : the consecration of the simd (attended by ‘such ceremonies) 
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is violable and not in accordance withthelaw. The upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed in such a stmd, are void by reason of the invalidity of its consecration. 


“There are also théras, who ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of some 
place selected by them, but which does not possess the characteristics of a gama. Considering 
that such a place is a visuigdmekhétia, they selecta site on it, and consecrate a simd by induct- 
ing within the hatthapdsa only the priests residing at that place, and not all those residing on 
the whole of the pakatigdmakhétta, The consecration of the simé by these theras is void by 
reason of parisavipatti. Therefore, because of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and 
other ceremonies, performed in such a simd, are invalid. 

** There are also other théras, who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gamakhéita, do not 
cut down the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gimakhétta with others, but carry out 
their object after effecting purification through the act of inducting within the hatthapdsa the 
priests residing on that gdmakhétia. By reason of parisavipatti, the consecration of the simd 
by these zhéras is invalid. 





Obverse Face of the second Stone. 


** As there is mutual junction between two baddhasimds, because of their being connected. 
by the branches of trees, &c., so there is mutual junction between a baddhasimd and a, gdmasimd, 
or between two gdmasimds, because of their being connected by the branches of trees, &c. By 
reason of simdvipaiti, the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such | 


® simd, are void, 


** There are other théras, who perform the upasampadé ordination and other ceremonies 
in an udakukkhépasimd consecrated on rivers and lakes, that are devoid of their respective 
characteristics (judged by the conditions prevailing) in the exceedingly rainy, region of 
Rimadiiadésa, By reason of simévipatti, the wpasampadé ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed by these ¢héras, are void. As to this exceedingly rainy region of Ramafiiadésa : during 
the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner indicated above, the 
under-robe of a bhikkhunt crossing @ river, at any place, may not get wet (provided that the 
prevailing conditions are normal). But owing to excessive rainfall in this coutttry, the under- 
robe will get wet. Judging, therefore, by the wetting of the under-robe, when the rainy season 
is, as stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say thet such a river acquires 
the status of a nadiP Again, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain 
falls in the manner indicated above, a lake may not contain water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution (provided that the prevailing conditions are normal). But, owing to 
excessive tainfall in this country, during the four months of the rainy season, it will contain 
water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution. Judging, therefore, by the sufficien cy 
of water in such a lake for the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy seagon is, as 
stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a lake acquires the status 
of a jdiassara ? , 

“There are also some théras, who, desiring to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhétta, cut down 
the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gdmekhétta with others, and carry out their object 
by inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., all the priests residing inside or outside the boundary 
of that gdmakhétta. But, whenever the upasampadéd ordination and other ceremonies are per- 
formed in such a simd, the connecting branches of trees, &c., of that gémasimd are not cut 
down. The upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies of these théras are, therefore, void by 
reason of partsavipatit, caused through the confusion (of boundaries) of such baddhasimé and 
gamasimd. If, on the other hand, these ¢héras perform the upasampadd ordination and other 
ceremonies in a valid daddhasimd, or on a pakatigdmal:hétta, or viswigdmakhétia, possessing the 
characteristics of a gdma, or ona mahdnadt possessing the characteristics of a nadi, or ona 
jatassara possessing the characteristics of a jdtassara, or on @ samudda possessing the charac- 
teristics of a samudda, they may constitute a Chapter; but the functions, performed by them, 
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are void by reason of parisavipatt, caused through their having been ordained in a sims whose . 
consecration was invalid for the reasons indicated above, or on a visumydanekhétia, that docs not 
possess the characteristics of a gdma, or on a khuddakanad?, that does not possess the characterig- 
ties of a nadé, or on a khuddakajdtassara, that does not possess the characteristics of a jelassara.® 





Then King RamAdhipati became aware of the existence of stmduiputte and pariseripatté 
of the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies in Rimuilfiadésa, and thought thus :— 


“The simévipatti and parisavipatit of the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
appear to me in the manner indicated above. Now, there are, in Ramatiadésa und Hamsavatt- 
nagara, many priesis, who are well-versed in the Tipitaka, learned, and able; and J aim not sure 
whether the simdvipattt and parisavipatit of the upasampadd ordination and other eercmonies 
appear to them in the same manner. It is, perhaps, advisable that T should ask all of them to 
investigate the subject:by the light of the interpretation, literal or otherwise, of the Vinuyapte 


-taka together with its atthakathds and (ihds, to compare und collate the afthahethis with the 


. pale texts, the fikd with the effhkakathds and what follows with what is gone before, and to give 


ae 


an authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of consecrating a afd.” 


All the priests, who were well-versed in tho Zpitaka, wore accordingly asked to give an 
authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of conseerating a sfad. 


Then, in comphance with the request of King Rimidhipati, all the priests, who were 


well-versed in the Tipitaka, investigated. the subject by the light of the interpretation, literal 


or otherwise, of the Vinayapitaka, together with its agthakathde and ithiis, and, through 
reptated comparison and collation, perceived the existence of sim&vipatli and purisavipaltt, 
and communicated to the King the result of their enquiry as to the manner prescribed in the. 
Vinaya. 


The King said to himself: “The excellent compilers of atthakathds have declnrod that the 
Religion of Buddha will last 5,000 years; but alas! only 2,047 years have now passed away . 
since the Enlightened One attained Buddhahood, and the Religion has beeome impure, tainted 
with heresy and corruption, and the upasampada ordination has also become invalid, This | 
being the case, how can the Religion last till the end of 5,000 years P” The King again reflected 
thug: “Being aware of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that have arisen in the Religion, 
methinks that, in order to ensure the continuance of the Religion to the end of the period of 
5,000 years, it is essential that it should be purified by resugeitating the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination, However, if I do not exert myself and remain indifferent, I shall be. 
guilty of not having intense love for, or faith in, the Blessed Fully Enlightoned Oue, and of _ 
being, devoid of respect and reverence for Him. It is, therefore, I think, expedient that the ) 


purification of the Religion should be effected by me. How shall I first call into existence the | 


pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and establish it in this country of HRimuaiitiadésa P 


. There are men having faith, : belonging to good families, and desirous of reeviving suk - 


upasampadé ordination. If, at my instance, they receive it, the Religion will become purified 
through the existence of a pure form of the upasampadé ordination,’’ 


The following were the thoughts that arose in the mind of King Ramidhipati, who 
considered about the condition of the Religion :— | 


-  “Ttis said that, in the 236th year® that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinire 
Spice by the- Fully Enlightened One, Mahamahindathéra, who was sent by Mégraliput- 
“fatissamahathéra, Went to Tambapannidipa, and established the Religion, 'Devanarhpiya-« 
‘ssa, King of Sihaladipa, conceived a feeling of esteem and revercuce for the théra, and 
: the Mahavihara monastery, During the period of 218 years,*° that elapsed since. 
* tion of the Mahavihiira, the Religion remained puro, and there wan only one 
ey emely, that of the residents of the Mahavihira. Then King Vattagamani- . 
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. Abhaya conquered Dadhiya, King of the Damilas, and attained to kingship in Lanka- 
dipa. After founding the Abhayagirivihara monastery, this King was defeated by a 
confederacy of seven Damila princes, and was obliged to fly the country and remain in hiding 
for fourteen-years. (On his restoration) he invited a théra, called Mahatissa, who had afforded 
him assistance during his exile, and presented the monastery to him. This Mahatissathéra, 
however, used to associate with lay people, and, for this very offence, had been expelled from 
the Mahivihira by the fraternity of that monastery, Thenceforward, the priests were 
divided into two sects, namely, that of the residents of the Mah4vihara, and that of the 
residents of the Abhayagirivihara. 


“In the 357th year that had elapsed since the foundation of the Abhayagirivihara 
monastery, a king, called Mahaséna, ruled over Lankaédipa for 27 years. This king, in 
the course of his reign, founded the Jétavanavihara monastery, and presented it to Tissa- 
théra, a resident of the Dakkhinavih&ra, who associated with wicked people, and was of an 
intriguing and licentious character, bat for whom he conceived a feeling of esteem and 
reverence. Thenceforward, the priests of the Jétavanavihiéra monastery detached themselves 
from those of the Mahavihira and the Abhayagirivihira monasteries, and thus arose the 
' (third) sect of the residents of the Jétavanavihara monastery. 








“Thus, 600 years had not yet elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lankédipa, when the priests in that Island were divided into three divisions,?’ and three 
sects were formed. Among these sects, that of the Mahivihira was extremely pure and 
orthodox; but the remaining two were neither pure nor orthodox. In course of time, however, 
in Laikadipa, the number of the orthodox priests gradually decreased, and their sect became 
weak, while the unorthodox priests continually received fresh accession of strength owing to 
increased numbers. These heretical sects did not conform to the rules of the Order, and were 
followers of evil practices. Owing to this circumstance, the Religion became edie and. 
tainted with heresy and corruption. 


“In the 1472nd year that had elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lankadipa, the 1708th year® that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the 
Master, and the 18th year since the inauguration of Maharaja Strisanghabédhi-Parak-. 
kamabéhu as ruler of Lankadipa, that king, by seeing the priests, who, though professing 
the Religion, did not conform to the rales of tlie Order, and followed evil practices, became 
aware of the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that had arisen in the Religion, 
and he thought thus: — . 


«Tf such an one as I, knowing the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that 
have arisen in the Religion, do not exert myself and remain indifferent in the matter of effecting 
its purification, it will be said of me that my love for, or faith in, the Fully Enlightened One, 
and my respect and reverence for Him, are not intense. Tt is, perhaps, expedient that I should 
afford support to the Mahavihara fraternity, who are orthodox, whose conduct is in 
conformity with the rules of the Order, and whose superior is Mahakassapathéra of 
| Udumbaragiri: and that, as Asdka, King of Righteousness, with the assistance of Méggali- 
puttatissamahathéra, afforded support io the great fraternity of exceedingly pure and orthodox 
-priests, who declared that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjavidi, and effected the 
purification of the Religion by commanding the expulsion from the Order of the 60,000 impure 
and sinful priests who declared that the Fully Enlightened One professed the docu of the: 
Sassata and other schools, even so, should I purify the Religion by commanding the expulsion 
from the Order of the large number of impure, unorthodox, and sinful priests, who do not 
conform to the rules of the Order, and are followers of evil practices, and by constituting the 
fraternity of the residents of the Mahavihara, the only sect (in my kingdom).’ 


| Le, before 292 A. D. The 600 years mua have nearly elapsed, however, because 218 + 27 + 857 = 402 
Years as the date of Mah4séna’s death. 
%® This yields the date 1164 A. D. 
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“The King acted accordingly, purified the Religion, and caused a covenant to be entered 
into by the priests. In after times, with a yiew to purifying the Religion, Vijayab&éhurajé and 
Parakkamabahuraja caused (similar) covenants to be made. : 

“rom that time up tothe present day, there has been existing in Lankadipa, @ sect . 
of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the fraternity of the Mah&vihara, the 
exceedingly pure and orthodox sect, whose members conformed, in a proper manner, to the 
rules of the Order. 

“Tt (RamAdhipati). shall, therefore, invite, in a respectful manner, learned and 
qualified priests to receive the extremely pure form of the upasampada ordination in 
LankAdipa, and to establish it in this country of Ramaffiadésa. By inducing men of 
good family, who have faith, and are desirous of taking orders, to rocvive it, and by thug 
calling into existence the pure form of the upasampadd ordination, the Religion will become 
purified and free from impurity, and will last to the end of the period of 5,000 years.” 


Accordingly, King Ramadhipati invited the twenty-two théras, headed by Még-+ 
galana, and addressed them thus: ‘* Reverend Sirs, the upasampadd ordination of the priests 
in Ramaiiiiadésa now appears to us to be invalid, Therefore, how can the Religion, which is 
based on such invalid’ordination, last to the end of 5,000 years? Reverend Sirs, from the 
establishment of the Religion in Sthaladipa up to the present day, there has been existing in 
that island an exceedingly pure sect of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the residents 
of the Mahavihara monastery. If, Reverend Sirs, you ge to Sthaladipa, and, after sclecting 
out of the fraternity, whose members are the spiritual successors of the priests of the Maha- 
vihara, a Chapter, who are pure and free from censure and reproach, receive at their hands 
the wpasampadé ordination in the udakukkhépasimé consecrated on tho Kalyani River, 
where the Fully Enlightened One enjoyed a bath; and, if you make this forin of the 
upasampadd ordination the seed of the Religion, as it were, plant it, and oanne it to spront 
forth by conferring such ordination on men of good family in this country of Ramaiifiadésa, 
who have faith and are desirous of taking orders, the Religion will becomo pure and Jast till 
the end of 5,000 years. 


“Reverend Sirs, by your going to Sthaladipa, much merit and groat advantages will 
accrue to you. Heverend Sirs, on your arrival in Sthaladipa, an opportn nity will be’ afforded 
you of adoring and making offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic, to the Bodhi trues, headed by 
the one which was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gay), to the Ratunachétlya and 
other shrines, and to the Chétiya of the Holy Foot-print of the Blessed One on the top of the 
Samantakita Hill, Therefore, Reverend Sirs, your great accumulation of morit will increaso. 
For the reasons stated above, I beseech of you the favour of going to Sthaladtpa.” | 


To this the théras replied: Maharaja, your excellent request is, indocd, in conformity with 
the law, because it is actuated by a desire to promote the interests of the Religion. ‘The visit 
to Sthaladipa will increase our great accumulation of merit. Wo, therefore, grunt you the 
favour, and will visit Sthaladipa.” Saying thus, the théras gave a promise. 


On receiving the reply of the théras, the King directed the preparation of the following 
articles to serve as offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic:—a stone alms-bowl, embellinhed with 
sapphires of great value, and haying for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 
50 phalasy an alms-bowl, with stand and cover complete, made of gold weighing G0 phalas ; 
a golden vase weighing 30 phalas; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas ; 
8 golden relic-receptacle weighing 33 phalas, and constructed in the shane of a ohétiya; a 
relic-receptacle made of crystal; a ‘relic-receptacle, embellished with pieces of glass resem- 
bling masdragalla gems; and golden flowers. | 


For the purpose of offering to the Ratanachétiya and other shrines, to the Holy Foot-print, | 
aiid to the twenty-two Bédhi trees, the following articles were prepared :—85 canopies of varioug 
colours ; 50 large, gilt, Waxen. candles; and the same number of small, gilt, waxen candles, 
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For presenting to the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa the following articles were prepared :—40 
boxes containing cotton cloth of delicate texture; 20 silk and cotton upper robes of various 
colours, namely, red, yellow, motley, and white; 20 betel-boxes of motley colour, manufactured 
in Haribhufija; four stone pitchers; eight painted pitchers manufactured in Chinadésa; 
and 20 fans manufactured in Chinadésa. 





Ramidhipatiraja, the Lord of Ramafiiiadésa and of the White Hlephant, sent respectful 
greeting to Their Reverences the Mahathéras of Sthaladipa, and thus addressed them by 
letter : 


“‘ Reverend Sirs, for the purpose of adoring the Holy Tooth and other Relics I have sent 
priests with offerings. Vouchsafe to afford them assistance in making such offerings. With 
the twenty-two ékéras and their disciples, I have sent Chitraddta and Ramadita together with 
their attendants. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, to afford them such assistance as they may 
require in seeing and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic and making offerings to it. After seeing 
and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic, and making offerings to it, the twenty-two théras and their 
disciples will proceed to elect from among the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the 
residents of the Mahivihéra, monastery, a Chapter of priests, whe are free from censure and 
reproach, and will receive at their hands the upasampadé ordination in the udakuithhépasima 
consecrated on the Kalyaat River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed a bath. May it please 
the Venerable Ones to afford them assistance also in this matter ?” Thus was prepared a letter 
addressed to the mahdthéras of Sthaladitpa. a 


The following articles were prepared for presentation to Bhivanékabihu, King of Sthala- 
dipa :—two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver; two rubies valned at 430. phalas; four 
pieces of variegated China cloth, of great value, for making long mantles, which would cover 
the wearer from neck to foot; three pieces of thick, embroidered China cloth, of white and 
dark blue or ash colour; two pieces of plain, thick, China cloth, of white and dark blue or 
ash colour; one piece of plain, white, thick, China cloth; two pieces of green, thick, embroi- 
dered, China cloth ; one piece of plain, green, thick, China cloth; two pieces of plain, black, 
China cloth; one piece of yellow, thick, embroidered China cloth; one piece of red, thin, 
embroidered, China cloth, of delicate texture; one piece of thin, embroidered, China cloth, of 
delicate texture, and of white and dark blue, or ash colour: in all, 20 pieces of China cloth ; 
the same number of variegated silk cloths called pavitti, and 200 mats wrapped up in leather 
cases. The letter addressed to Bhiivanékabshu, King of Sthaladipa, was in import similar 
to that addressed to the mahdthéras of that Island, and was inscribed on a tablet of gold. 


Having thus prepared everything that was necessary, the King presented the twenty-two 
théras with the following articles :—44 boxes of fine cotton cloth for making the tichivara robes; 
22 carpets made of the wool of Marammadésa; 22 variegated leathern rugs; 22 variegated 
Haribhanja betel-boxes, with covers; and many other articles required for food and for medi- 
cinal purposes on the voyage. | | 


_ The' twenty-two priests, who were the disciples of the théras, were each presented with a 
“piece of cloth called Aatiputta, and a thick, embroidered, carpet manufactured in Marammadésa. 


The twenty-two théras and their disciples were consigned to the care of the two 
emissaries, Chitradita and Ramadtta, into whose hands were likewise delivered the above- 
mentioned offerings intended for the Holy Relics, the letter and presents for the mahdthéras 
of Sthaladipa, and the letter inscribed on a tablet of gold and presents for Bhivanékabahnu, 
King of that Island. Two hundred phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose 
of providing the twenty-two ¢héras and their disciples with the ‘four requisites,’ should any 
mishap, such ag scarcity of food, arise. The eleven théras, headed by Méggalanathéra, 
together with their disciples, were embarked in the same ship as Ramadtta; while the 
remaining eleven théras, headed by Mahiasivalithéra, together with their disciples, 
were embarked in the same ship as Chitradata. 
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The ship, in which Ramadtte embarked, left the mouth of the Yéga* River on 
Sunday, the 1th day of the dark half of the month Magha 837, Sakkardj, and went out 
3 


to sea. . 
The ship, in which Chitradita embarked, however, left the mouth of the same river on 
2 month, and going out to sea, reached, 

Monday, the 12th day ofthe dark half of the same m ; gong 
through ‘ekilfal navigation, the port of Kalambu on the 8th day of the dark half of the 


month Phagguna. 


When Bhiivanékabahu, King of Sthaladipa, heard the news (of the arrival of the ship), he, 
on the new-moon updsatha day of the month Phagguna, directed that a welcome be aecorded 
to the eleven théras and Chitradita. He was exceedingly delighted when he had heard the letter 
read out, which was inscribed on a tablet of gold, and brought by Chitradtita, and which was 
sent by RamAdhipatimahfraja, who was replete with faith and may other good q pbc anid, 
who, being a descendant of Lords of White Elephants, was himself Lord of a White Ilephant, 
which was possessed of all the characteristics (of such animals), and whose colour was very 
much whiter than that of a conchshell, the jasminum multifiornm, the white-hly, or the antumnal 
moon. The King (of Sthaladipa), having exchanged the compliments of friendship and civility 
with the théras and Chitradtita, arose from his seat, and with his own hands, offered them 
betel-leaf with camphor, He likewise had arrangements made for the entertuinment of the 
théras and Chitradtta, 


On the following day Chitradtta delivered to the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa the letter and 
the presents sent by Ramidhipatimaharaja ; and the mahdthéras, saying : * Whatsoever is pleasing 
to Rimidhipatimahiraja, that will we perform,”’ gave a promise. 


The eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Chitradiita, pereciving the non-arrival 
of their brethren, who embarked in the same ship as Rimadfita, reflected: “ With the per. 
mission of the King of Sthaladipa, we shall remain in the Island of Laikidipa, awaiting the 
arrival of these ¢héras.”” They accordingly asked permission from the King, and remained there 
awaiting the arrival of the théras, who embarked in the same ship as Ramudite. 


Meanwhile, the ship in which Ramadtita embarked, missed the route to Anuridhapura, and 
meeting with adverse winds, performed a difficult voyage; and it was not till Sunday, the 
Oth day of the light half of the month Chitra, that she reached Valligama, 


Now, at Valligima, resided a Sihala minister, called Garavi, who had rebelled 
against the King, At the time of the arrival of the ship, the youngor brother of the King of 
Sihaladipa had proceeded by ship to the same village, accompanied by many other ships 
conveying armed men, in order to fight the rebel minister, The latter was stricken with terror, 
and, being unable to defend himself, fled the village and sought refuge in a forest. The village 
having fallen into his hands, the King’s brother took up his rosidence there. Tho soldiers of 
the rebel minister remained in hiding at various places between Valligima and Jayavaddhana- 
nagara, and were a source of danger to the people who passed by that way. Owing to thiy 
circumstance, the King’s brother withheld permission from the théras and Rémadtia, who were 
desirous of going to J ayavaddhanagara, However, on the second day of the dark half of 
the first of the two months of Asajha, 838, Sakkar4j, permission was obtained and the / 


théras and Ramadtta left Valligama. After passing five days on the journey, they; 
arrived at J. ayavaddhananagara on the 8th day. } 


When Bhivanékabihu, King of Sihaladipa, heard about the arrival of the théras and. 


ee directed that a welcome be accorded to them. After he bad heard read out the 
| etter of Rimidhipatimaharaja, inscribed on a tablet of gold, which was brought by Rimadita, 
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he was delighted, and, in the manner indicated above, exchanged with the théras and Ramadita 
the compliments of friendship and civility, and had arrangements made for their entertainment, 


On the following day, Rimadita delivered to the mahéthéras of Sthaladipa the letter and 
presents sent by the King, who was the Lord of Hamsavatinagara; andall the mahdthéras gave 
@ promise to Ramadfita similar to that given by them to Chitradita, 


After a month had elapsed from that date, the théras, who embarked in the same ship as 
Chitradéta, visited Anurfdhapura, and adored the Ratanachétiya, Marichivattichétiya, Thipa- 
ramachétiya, Abhayagirichétiya, Silichétiya, Jétavanachétiya, and the Mahabédhi tree, which 
was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gaya), and saw the Léhapasada. They 
likewise, to the extent of their ability, removed grass, creepers, and shrubbery found growimg 
in the court-yards of the various chéiiyas, and cleaned their walls. After fulfilling such 
religious duties as were performed subsequent to making offerings, they returned and arrived 
at Jayavaddhananagara. 


The Sthala King now thought that the time had arrived for him to exhibit the Holy 
Tooth Relic for the adoration of all the théras, who had come by the two ships. On Sunday, 
the Ist day of the dark alf of the second month Asalha, and the day on which vassa 
residence was entered upon, he had the whole of the tower containing the receptacle of the 
Holy Tooth Relic decorated, had a canopy of cloth put up, and had an offering made of scents, 
lights, incense, and flowers. The mahdthéras of Sthaladipa were set apart on one side, while 
the twenty-two théras and their disciples, who had come by the two ships, together with 
Chitradita and Rimadita, were invited to be present. The Holy Tooth Relic, contained in 
a golden receptacle, was brought ont in order that the twenty-two théras, and Chitradita and 
Ramadita might see and adore it, and make offerizigs to it, Then the Sthala King, calling to 
mind the letter of RamAdhipatirija, had the Holy Tooth Relic deposited in the golden relic- 
receptacle sent by the latter, and had a white umbrella placed over it. The golden vessel 
containing the Relic, the golden vase, and the golden duodecagonal betel-box were deposited 
together, and shown to the twenty-two théras, and Chitradita and Rimadita. 


‘Reverend Sirs, and Chitradfiita and Rimadita, may it please you to let me imow the 
purport of the letter of the Lord of the White Elephant?” asked the Sthala King, 
who, saying to himself: ‘* Whatsoever may be the purport of the letter of the Lord of the White 
Elephant, I shall act accordingly,’’ issued commands to the Sihala mimisters and directed 
the construction of a bridge of boats on the Kalyani River, whére the Blessed One had enjoyed 
a bath. A tower and a canopy of-cloth were erected on the bridge, and various kinds of 
hanging awnings were likewise putup. Viddégamamehathéra was requested to elect from 
among the fraternity of priests, who were the spiritual successors of the residents of the 
Mahavihira monastery, a Chapter, who were free from censure and reproach; and he accord- 
ingly elected a Chapter of twenty-four priests such as Dhammakittimeahathéra, Vanara- 
tanamahaéthéra, Pafichaparivénavasi-mangalathéra, and Sihalarajayuvaréjachariyathéra. 
Having thus had a bridge of boats constructed, and a Chapter of priests elected, the King 
invited the twenty-four ordaining priests, headed by Dhammakittimahathéra, on Wednesday, 
the llth day of the dark half of the month of second 4salha, and had them conducted to 
the bridge of boats, and had the forty-four priests of Ramafifiudésa ordained by_them, in con- 
formity with the custom followed by the Sthala mahdthéras of old, whenever priests from 
foreign countries were ordained, the forty-four priests of Ramafiiadésa were first established 
in the condition of laymen, and then admitted to the Order as sémanéras through the act of 
Vanaratanamabathéra, who presented them with yellow robes, and accepted their profession 
of faith in the ‘Three Refuges.’ 


On the night of Wednesday, five théras, namely, Méggalanathéra, Kumarakassa- 
pathéra, Mahasivalithéra, Sariputtathéra, and Wanasagarathéra were ordained in the 
presence of the Chapter of the twenty-four priests, Dhammakittimahéthéra and Pat-' 


@ 
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chaparivénavasi-mangalathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and achariya. On the 
night of Thursday, the 12th, ten théras, namely, Sumanathéra, Kassapathéra, Nanda. 
théra, Réhulathéra, Buddhavarhsathéra, Sumangalathéra, Khujjanandathéra, Sénuttarg- 
théra, Gunasigarathéra, and Dhammarakkhitathéra were ordained, Vanaratanamaha. 
théra and Pafichaparivénavasi-matgalathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and 
&chariya. In the course of the day on Friday, the 13th, seven théras, namely, Chilasu- 
mangalathéra, Javanapafifathéra, Chilakassapathéra, Chilasivalithéra, Manisérathéra, 
Dhammerijikathéra, and Chandanassrathéra were ordained, Vanaratanamahathérag 
and Patfichaparivénevasi-mangalathéra being respectively the upajjhaya and achariya, 
On Saturday, the 14th, the twenty-two young priests, who were the disciples of the 
théras were ordained, Pafichaparivénavasi-mangalathéra and Sihalardjayuvaraja- 


chariyathéra being respectively the upajjhayea and achariya. : 





When the twenty-two théras of RAmafifiadésa had been ordained, the Sthala King invited 
them to a meal, at the end of which, he presented each of them with the following articles :< 
three yellow robes; a curtain and a canopy manufactured in the country of Gécharati 30 
leathern mat painted in variegated colours; a fan shaped like a palmyra-fan, but made of 
ivory, carved by a skilful turner; anda betel-box. Then the Sthala King said: “Reverend 
Sirs, you will return to Jambudipa and maintain the Religion in splendour in Harhsavati- 
pura. If, Reverend Sirs, I present you with any other gifts, no reputation would accrue to 
me, because such gifts are subject to speedy decay and dissolution. Therefore, I shall now 
confer titles on you. If, Reverend Sirs, this is done, such titles would last throughout your life- 
time.” So saying, he conferred on the eleven théras who embarked in the sume ship as Rima- 
dita, namely, Moggalanathéra, Kumérakassapathéra, Nanasagarathéra, Buddhavarh. 
sathéra, Nandathéra, Rahulathéra, Surhangalathéra, Dhammarakkhitath éra, Chijasu- 
msaigalathéra, Kassapathéra, and Manisérathéra, the following titles respectively : Strisat- 
ghabédhisimi, KittisiriméghasAmi, Parakkamabahusimi, Buddhaghosasimi, Sthaladtpavisud- 
dhasimi, Gunaratanadharasdmi, Jindlan kArasimi, RatanamilisAmi, Saddhammatéjasimi, Dham- 
miramasimi, and Bhivantkabibnsimi. On the eleven théras, who ombarked in the same . 
ship.as Chitradtita, namely, Mahasivalithéra, Sériputtathéra, Sumanathéra, Chilakassa- 
pathéra, Chijanandathéra, Sonuttarathéra, Gunasigarathéra, Javanapanhathéra, Chaja- 
Sivalithéra, Dhemmardajikathéra, and Chandanasarathéra, tho following titles wore res- 
pectively conferred: Tilékagurusimi, Sirivanaratanasdmi, Mangalathérasimi, Kal yiuitissasimi, 
Chandanagirishmi, StridantadhAtustmi, Vanavisitissasdmi, Ratandlaikarasimi, Mahddtvasimi, 
Udumbaragirisimi, and Chilabhayatissasimi, 7 


The eleven théras, who embarked in the sams ship ag Rimadtita, together with tho latter, 
left Jayavaddhananagara and returned to Valljzdma. The eleven théras, who embarked in the 
same ship es Chitradiita, however, returned so J ayavaddhananagara, after adort ng the Padava- 
laiijachétiya, called the Siripdda, which is Sisuated on the top of the Samantakdta Hill, . 


___ The eleven théras, who had returied to Valligama, embarked on Wednesday, the 
~ wegond day of the light half of the thonth Bhadda, and returning home, arrived at the 
mouth of the Yéga River on Tharsday, tha second day of the dark half of the same 
moni. 

When Ramadhipatiraja, received the tidings that the théras, who embarked in the same 
ship as Rimadita, had arrived at the mouth of the Yéga Rivor, ho bethought himself: 
“* Considering that these théras visited: Sthaladtpa at my solicitation, and that they are the. 
inaugurators of the upasampadda ordination, it would not be proper to send any of my officials 
(a. welcome them. It would, indeed, be appropriate that I should myself weloome them on my | 
_retttn from Tigumpanagara,30 where, on the mahdpavdrand day, which falls on the foll-moon 


Sayed Assaynja, 1 shall present the chétiya containing the Hair Relics of the Fully Enlightened 
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‘One, obtained during His life-time, with a large bell made of brass, weighing 8,000 ¢olas.” 
Agreeably with this thought, he wrote a letter saying : ‘‘ As I am visiting Tigumpanagara, may it 
please the Venerable Ones to remain in that town?” And, after making arrangements for their 
entertainment, he had them disembarked from their sea-going vessel and conveyed to Tigum- 
panagara in river-boats. : 


Meanwhile, the eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Chitradita, missed the 
appointed time favourable for returning to Ramajfifiadésa, because the Sthala King had said to 
them : “ Reverend Sirs, it is my desire to send an emissary to Ramadhipatimahiraja, the Lord 
of the White Elephant, with presents, including a religions gift in the shape of an image of the 
Holy Tooth Relic, erhbellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued at a hundred phalas, which 
were constantly worn by my father, Parakkamabahumaharija. When the vessel, now being 
fitted out for my emissary, is ready, an opportunity will be afforded to her of sailing in the 
company of yourship. May it please your Reverences to postpone your departure till then ? ” 
The eleven théras and Chitradita, therefore, waited for the emissary of the Sthala King 
and anchored their ship at the port of Kalambu. Meanwhile, a violent wind, called parddha, arose 
and sank in the sea the large sea-going vessel, in which passengers had already embarked. 
When the Sihala King received the intelligence that Chitradita’s ship had foundered in the 
sea, he said thus to the théras and Chitradita: “If you have no ship, you might embark in 

the same ship as my emissary, and return home.” Accordingly, the théras and Chitradtita, 
together with his attendants, embarked in the same ship as the emissary of the Sthala King 
and left the port of Kalambu, 


Sailing out to mid-ocean, the ship continued her course through the Straits of Silla, which 
lies between Sthaladipa and Jambudtpa. After three nights had elapsed since the ship left 
the port of Kalambu, she was wrecked by a violent storm, and, immersed in sea-water, she 
remained fast between the jutting peaks of rocks, All the passengers, realizing their inability 
to extricate the ship from amidst the rocks, collected all the timber and bamboos that happened 
to be in‘ her, and, constructing a raft of them, and embarking on it, crossed to the coast of | 
Jambudipa, which was close by. 


Having lost the presents, the emissary of the Sihala King returned to Sthaladipa. 
The théras and Chitraddta, however, travelled on .foot to Nagapattana,®! and there visited the 
site of the Padarikirima monastery, and worshipped the image of Buddha in a cave, con- 
structed by command of the Maharéja of Chinadésa on the spot, on the sea-shore, where 
* the Holy Tooth Relic was deposited in the course of its transit to Lankadipa in the charge of 
Dandakumira and Hémamala, who were husband and wife. Thence they travelled on to the 
port of Navutapattans. At this port resided Malimparakays and Pacchaliya, two in- 
tendants of the port, who annually sent two ships for trading purposes (to Ramaf- 
fadésa.:) In doing so, they sent presents for Ramadhipatimaharaja, and thus, because of their 
having exchanged with him the compliments of friendship and civility, they conceived feelings 
of great respect and honour fer him. Owing to this circumstance, they provided the théras 
with food, clothing, and residence, and treated them with much reverence. Chitradiita was 
likewise provided with clothing, food, and lodgings. The intendants of the port then said: 
«« Reverend Sirs, when our ships start from this port, may it please you to embark in them in order 
to be once more near the Lord of the White Elephant ?’’ Accordingly, the four théras, namely, 
Tilékaguruthéra, Ratandlaikarathéra, MahAdévathéra, and Chilibhayatissathéra, and their 
four disciples resided with them. The remaining seven théras, however, saying: “ We shall 
embark, together with the seven priests, in a ship at Kémélapattana,” went and resided at 
that port. 


On Wednesday, the fourth day of the light half of the month Visékha, 889, 
Sakkaréj, the three théras, namely, Tilékaguruthéra, Ratandlahkarathéra, and Mahidévathéra, 





51 Negapatan. 
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embarked in the ship belonging to Milimparakiya, while Chalibhayatissathérs eee in the 
hip belonging to Pacchaliya, and they left N Avufapatiana, Of these theérus, the t ree, who 
ates in the same ship, reached the mouth of the river, which takes its BGUFS in the 
Wagarési®? Moyntain, on Friday, the 12th day of the dark half of the month Visékhaé, and 
arrived at Kusimanagara® on Tuesday, the 1st day of the light half of the month 
Jétthe. Chilabhayatissathéra, however, arrived, at Harnsavatinagara on Tuesday, the 18th 
day of the light half of the month Asalha. 
Of the seven théras, who, together with the seven priests, went and resided at Kémila- 
pattana, Mafgalathéra, accompanied by his own attendant priest, as well as by those of 





 Vanaratanathéra, and Siridantadhatuthéra, embarked in a ship, commanded hy Binda, and left 


‘Kémélapatiana on Wednesday, the new-moon day of the month Bhadda, 641, Sakkeraj. 
They reached the mouth of the river, which takes its source in the Nagarisi Mountain, 


on Friday, the Ist. day of the light half of the month Kattika, and, touching at » 


Kusimanagara on Monday, the llth, eventually arrived at Hamsavatinegura on Priday, 
the 14th day of the dark half of the month Kattika. , 
The remaining six iéros and the four young priests had been dead, as they were 


unable to obviate the consequences of demerit and the course of the law of mortality, 60 
which all living beings are subject. Alas! “‘ Whatever is matoriul iy subject to change and 


dissolution.” : 


: Obverse face of the third Stone. 


On Thursday, the 8th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, 838, Sakkardaj 
Ramadhipatimabaraja, with the object of presenting a great bell to the Késadhatuchétiya,™ 
embarked on a barge surmounted by a golden spire, and, escorted by a number of boats, 
headed by golden boats, such as the indavimdra, proceeded to Tigumpanagara. On 
Tuesday, the 13th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, the day of his arrival at 
Tigumpanagura, he invited the eleven théras, who embarked in the same ship as Rimadite, 
and served them with various kinds of delicious food. He likewise presented om of them 
with two couples of cloths for their tichivera robes, and, having exchanged with them the 
customary compliments of friendship and civility, commanded that their residence be shown 
to"them, | : 


Rimidhipatimahirija had grand festivals held for three days; and on Thursday, the day of 
mahdpavérand, the great bell was conveyed to the quadrangle of the Késadhituchdtiya, in order 
that it might be presented toit. On Friday, the let day (after the day of mahdpvavdrand), offerings 


were made to the priests residing in Tigumpanagara, and the King commanded that largess be 


given to paupers, way-farers, and beggars. On Sunday, the 3rd day (of the dark half of the 
same month), eleven boats were adorned in a reverent manner, and ministers were sent to escort 
the théras. Having thus made preparations fer escorting the théras, Riimidhipatirija left 
Tigumpanagara on the morning of’ Monday, the fourth day, and, reaching, in due course, 
Hatheavatinagara on Friday, the eighth day, entered the bejewelled palace, which was his home. 
The théras, however, halted a day at a ferry near the Mahabuddhartipa ;°5 and on Sunday, the 


tenth day, ministers were sent with many boats appropriately adorned, with various kinda of | 
. fags and streamers flying, and with the sounding of gongs and many other kinds of musical 
instruments, to wait upon the théras, who, on their arrivals were ushered into the palace. 


When the théras had entered the Royal Palace, called the Ratanamandira, they presented 


Rimédhipatimaharaja with the following articles :—. casket containing the sandal-wood powder,. 
_ “with which the Holy Tooth Relic was besmeared; an image of the Holy Tooth Relic; some 
|. biatidhes, leaves, and seeds of the Bodhi tree ; a treatise giving an account of the purification 
of the Religion effected by Sirisahghabédhi-Parakkamabihumaharhja, Vijayabdhumahiraja, and 


- 
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Parakkamabihumaharija ; a treatise setting forth the covenants entered inio, at the solicitation of 
the said kings, by the priesthood for the observance of the Order; a letter sent by the Sthala 
théras and a book recording the covenants entered into by them; a book of gdthds written by 
Vanaratanamahathéra ; and a letter from the Sihala King, Bhavanékabahn. Ramadipatimaha- 
rija accorded a gracious greeting to the eleven théras, and commanded his ministers to escort 
each of them to his monastery with many flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding 
of gongs and many other kinds of musical instruments, 


Then the following thoughts arose in the mind of Rimfdhipatimahardja: “These eleven 
théras visited Sthaladipa, and have now returned bringing from thence the pure form of the 
upasampadd ordination. In this city of Hamsavati, there does not exist any pure baddhasimd, 
nor any mahdnadi possessing the characteristics of a nad, nor any mahdjdtassara possessing the 
characteristics of a jétassara, nor any gdmakhétta whose purification can easily be effected. 
Where .can these t¢héras perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as updsatha or upasampadé 
ordination P : 


“Surely, it is proper that I should cause a search made for a small gémakhétia, that can 
easily be guarded, and there have a baddhasimd properly consecrated by these théras. If this 
is done, they will be ina position to perform, in that sémé, such ecclesiastical ceremonies as 
upésatha or upasampadd ordination.” Riamidhipatiraja accordingly sent his attendants to 
‘search for a gémakhétta answering the description. During the course of their search, the 
King’s attendants found on the skirts of a forest to the west of a mah&chétiya, called 
Mudhava, a gimakhétta belonging to the Minister Narastra, which was small and could 
easily be guarded; and they reported accordingly to the King. Ramidhipatiraja personally 
inspected the site, and considered that it was a gdmakhétta, which could easily be guarded, and 
‘was an appropriate spot for the consecration of a sim&. The ground of a selected place on 
that land was cleared of jungle, the site of the proposed simé was marked out, and a house was 
built in the middle of that site. The inside and outside of that house, as well as the site of the 
proposed simi, and a selected place outside that site, were smeared with cow-dung. Then a 
fencing was erected enclosing the whole place on its four sides, and four ‘openings with doors were 
constructed. In order to obviate the junction of that gdémakhétta with others around it, the 
means of connection, such as the branches of trees, d&c., both on the ground below, and in the 
air above, were cut down, and a small trench, about a span in depth and the same in width, was- 
dug. Not far from the site of the proposed simd, and on its west side, a monastery, a 
refectory, a lavatory, and a privy were constructed for the use of the eleven théras, who were 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremony ; and they were invited to take up their residence in 
that monastery. 


Ramidhipatiraja again reflected: ‘‘ The eleven ¢héras, and the eleven young priests, who 
are their disciples, have returned from Sthaladipa after. receiving there the exceedingly pure . 
form of the upasampaddé ordination. It would, however, be as well that I should enquire as to 
whether these ¢héras and their disciples are free from censure and reproach, Should any of 
them be not free from censure and reproach, their exclusion, in spite of their having received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampaddé ordination from the Chapter of priests appointed 
to consecrate the stmé, would be pleasing to us; because a stmd constitutes the basis of the 
Religion, and also because the inclusion of priests, who are not free from censure and reproach, 
. though they may have received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination in the Chapter conse- 
crating a simd, would, in after times, afford matter for objection to the enemies of the Religion.” 


Accordingly, the King sent learned men to institute enquiries. On enquiry it was found 
that, previous to their receiving the Sthala form of the upasampaddé ordination, one théra and 
four young priests were not free from a measure of censure and reproach, which was not of a 
grave character, but only of a trivial nature ; and the matter was reported to the King. Réamé- 
dhipatiraja was, however, determined to maintain the Religion in extreme purity, and excluded 
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(from the Chapter) the théra, together with his disciple, as well as the four young priests, who, 
before receiving the pure form of the upasampaddé ordination, were not f ree from i+ mensure of 
censure and reproach, which was not of a grave character, but only of : trivial nature, The 
King then resolved that the remaining ten théras and the six young pricsts, who had received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and were free from the smallest 
measure of censure and reproach, were qualified to constitute a Chapter for the consecration 


of the simd. 


When the time approached for the consecration of tho smi, out.of these (ten) théras 
Gunaratanadharathéra, on the plea of illness, returned to his own monastery, uecompanied by 
his pupil, and remained there. Therefore, the nine fhiris, namely, Sirisanghabdédhisaimi, 
Kittisiriméghasimi, Parakkamabahusémi, Buddhaghésasimi, Jinilankarasimi, Ratana. 
mAlistmi, Saddhammatéjasami, Sudhammérdimasimi, and Bhivantkabihusimi, and their 
disciples, the five young priests, namely, Sahgharakkhita, Dhammavilisa, Uttara, Uttama, 
and Dhammasara, —in all, fourteen priests—took up their residence in the monastery built 
on the west side of the site of the proposed svmd. 





nanan 


Then the King, who was desirous of having a simé conscerated, came to the following 
conclusion: ‘If, at a place, where priests desire to consecrate a sta, there dovs not oxist an 
ancient simd, the simd consecrated, at that place, is valid; but, if othorwise, the new ald is 
null and void, because of the doubtful defect of the junction and overlapping of  simds, 
Therefore, it is only by the desecration of the ancient simd at that plaice, that the validity of the 
new simd to be consecrated, can be secured. For this rvason, previous te the eonseuration of a 
simé, the ceremony of desecrating the stmd (which may possibly oxist on the site), should be 
performed.” The King accordingly had preparations made for performing the evremony of 
desecrating the (existing) simd in accordance with the procodure expressly laid down in the 
aithakathd, 


“Priests, an avippavdsasimd may thus be desecrated by moans of tho fichivara.’ There 
are certain conditions to be observed by a priest dosecrating a atimd, The following are the 
conditions, Standing on a khandasimd, a mahdsimd: called pvippandsesiud, should not be 
desecrated ; and similarly, standing on a mahdsimd, called avippavisarind, a bhaudastnd should 
riot be desecrated. It is only when standing on & bhandustnd that another lhundasind may be 
desecrated ; and the same rule applies mutatis mutandis to tho other class of sind, A simd is 
desecrated for two reasons, namely, (i) in order to make a mahdwimd of one, which is originally 
& khuddgkasimé, with a view that its area, may be extended ; (ii) in order to make a Khuddake- 
simd of one, which is originally a mahdsind, with a view that sites for monnatorios may be 
granted to others, It, at the place of desecration, the existence of both Ahundustmd and mahi» 
simé, called avippavdsasimd, is known, a simd may be desecrated or consecrated. If, however, 
the existence of a khandasimd is known, but not that of a mahasimd, callod avippandaasimd, a sind 


may be desecrated or consecrated. If, on the other hand, the oxistence of a mahdatnhd, called 


avippavdsasimd, is known, but not that of a khandastmd, it i ae | 
the premises of a chétiya, a bédhi tree, = > it ia only by standing on such places as 


ae : phe Ss or an updsatha hall, which aro undoubtedly outside (the 

art o a sic uaa that a simd may be desecrated; butby no moans can i be ai 

will be eens ears ied . Supt there will’ be a junction of simds, and a vihdrasima 
03 ; 

peas nel. navidranmé. Therefore, the ceremony of desecration should «not 


ne i rien i Mi oe = ce unknown, neither descoration nor consecration 
declension of the Religio ae iva idated by means of tho kammavdchd, or through the 
Re Suen ae . or because those, who do not know a sind, are incompetent to recite 
only when (the different “al Geseoration should not be effected, Because it is said that it is 
may be effected, priests d Classes of simds) are well-known, that desecration or consecration 
Day » priests desiring to desecrate a simd, and who are aware of either the existence 


So an : as 
ent i ar its extent, may, by stationing there duly qualified priests, desecrate an 
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ancient simd or consecrate a new one. -The interpretation appears to be that, if the extent of 
an ancient simé is unknown, that stmd cannot be desecrated, nor can a new one be consecrated. 


But the Vimativinédant says: “There are some théras, who, in the case of such rihdra- 
simds, would convene a Chapter of five or six priests, would station them in a continuous row 
of places, which are each about the size of a bedstead, and whose distances are determined by 
the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from the extremity of the vihdrasimd, and then 
towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would successively desecrate an avippavdsasind, 

‘and a samdnasaivisakeasimd, lf either a khandasimd or a mahdsimd exists on that vikdra, the 
priests standing, as they do, in the midst of the simds, would, from a maiichalihdna, certainly 
desecrate that simdé, and the gdnvasimd would remain. In this matter, it is not’ essential. to 
know the sind or its extent. But it is necessary for the reciters of the kammavdehé to say : “We 
shall desecrate the inside of a simdé,’ (and to act accordingly). 


“Tt is stated in the o/thakathé that those, who are aware of the existence of a khandasimd, 
but not that of an avippacdsasimd, are qualified to effect both desecration and consecration, and 
that thus, although the extent of a mahdsiié is unknown, desecration may be effected, On 
the authority of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the remaining gdmasimd, 
it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds of simdés and to perform the upasampadé ordination 
and such other ceremonies. This dictum appears to be correct; butit should be accepted 
after due enquiry.” The interpretation of these théras, therefore, appears to be correct. With 
regard, however, to the desecration of a simd with an ordinary, but not a great, amount of 
exertion, by those, to whom the performance of the ceremony is difficult, because of their not 
knowing,the existence of an ancient simd or its extent, it is said in the atthakathd: “If both 
classes of simd are not known, the stmd should not be desecrated or consecrated.”’ This dictum 
does not, however, mean to indicate that, although the existence of the simd to be desecrated 
may not be known, if great exertion is put forth that simé will not be desecrated. 


If, at a place where a new simé is desired to be consecrated, the existence of an ancient 
simd, or its extent, is unknown; if, at selected spots within and without the places suitable‘for 
the fixing of the boundary-marks of the new simé to be consecrated, allotments of space, each 
measuring about four or five cubits in length are marked out in rows or groups; and, if duly 
qualified priests station themselves in the said continuous rows of the allotments of space, and 
effect the desecration of a simé: how can there be no desecration of the existing ancient semd at 
that place, and how can only the-gdmasima be not left? The King, therefore, had the 
ceremony of desecrating a sim4 ‘performed in the following manner :— 


On the inside of the places, suitable for fixing the boundary-marks of the new simé to be 
eonsecrated, allotments of space of five cubits each in length and the same in breadth were 
marked out, and allotments of similar dimensions were marked out also on the outside; and, 
by means of a line drawn with lime or chalk, rectangular spaces 10 rows were iarbed out. 
Then the nine théras and the five young priests were invited, and the ceremony of desecrating 
a simd was performed in the manner described below. The said fourteen priests stationed 
themselves in the first rectangular space of the first row of the allotments of space, and read 
seven times the kammavdchd for desecrating a simé at seven different spots ; then stationing 
themselves successively at each of the remaining rectangular spaces in the first row, they 
continued reciting the hammavdchd till the last rectangular space was reached. Again, begin- 
ning with the last rectangular space in the second row, they, stationed themselves successively 
in a reverse order till the first rectangular space in the second row was reached, and read the 
kammavdchd. Thus, in the manner described above, the kKammavéchi was read at every 
rectangular space in each of the two rows, in a forward order in the first, and in a reverse 
order in the second, When the number of rectangular spaces had been exhausted, the’ 
ceremony of desecrating @ simé was concluded. It should be borne in mind that this 
ceremony was concluded on Saturday, the 7th day of the light half of the month 
Migasira. 
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On the sth day, Ramédhipatiraja, in order to have the ceremony of sonsecra na 
sim performed, visited the place in the morning, and bad the proliminary arrangemeng? 
carried out in the following manner :— 













On the outside of the site selected for consecrating the squad, and facing the four quar it, 
four boundary-marks were fixed; and in order to bring into prominence the advantage derive : 
from fixing the boundary-marks in a form other than that of a tour-nided fipure, each of ite 
additional four boundary-marks was placed at the end of a line nwa from the middle of the. 
line joining each of the two corners facing the fonr qtarters. W ithin the spicy thus onclos % 
by the eight boundary-stones, a rope was stretched, aud along if i lw wis diawn on the 
ground. As the simd was to be consecrated within the line, and, as if was desirable to ma s, 
manifest the limit of its site,a small trench, a spanin depth and the same in width, w 
dug outside that line. In order to obviate junction with other qamukheltas, both inside “ 

_ Qutside the limit of the boundary-stones, such means of connection as the branches of trees wet 
cut down. The small trench was smeared with mud, and some water wax placed init. The 
eight boundary-stones were beautified with gilding and vermilion, antl were wrapped op iy 
red and white cloth. By way of showing honour to the Blessed One, nenr the boundar - 
stones, umbrellas, banners, lamps, incense, and flowers were offered ; water-potn, whose mou 
were covered and adorned with humudu flowers, were plucod; and other ollevings such a8 of 
cloth were made. " a 

The preliminary arrangements connected with the consecration of the aimd having thos’ 

been carried out, the nine théras and the five young priests were invited, nnd the eight 
boundary-marks in'the eight quarters, commencing With the onc in the Mast quarter, Were suc« 
: cassiyely proclaimed. The proclamation was continued till the first boutudury- mark, which. 


had previously been proclaimed, was-reached. In this maunor the bouudary-murks were prov! 
claimed three times. . a 


Oy 


il 


' 
| On the following morning, flags and streamers were planted at varioun places around the 
gdmakhétta belonging to the Minister Narnefra; drums, conch-shellx, and other minsicul Instr 
ments were sounded; and the guards, mounted men, and swift messoenyers, who had beer’ 
ptatién t for the purpose of stopping the progress of travelling privsta, aud of causing other, 
| ‘pias tosiding on that gdmakhétia to be speedily excluded from it, wore sunt ont to putrol alk 
round if. It was only when the absence of other priests on that gédmalkédl/a lind heen reported,’ 
that the kammavdehd relating to the consecration of a sind was read seyun times with proper 
intonation, and that the ceremony of coxisecration was concluded, At the conclusion of + F) 
ceremony, gongs and other mtisical instrdments were sounded three times, nud the populads: 
were commanded to maise asheut of acclamation. In commemoration of the consecration. 
of this sima& by the priests, who had received their upasampadsé ordination in the: 


udakukkhépasima situated on “the Kalyani ‘River, it received the appellation of tha’ 
Kalyani-sima. | | 7 





' , 


Previous to the consecration of the Kalyant-sima, andl also since the return of the théraa from 


. Sthaladipa after receiving their upasempaddé ordination there, the leading priosts, whu were. 

imbued with faith, learned, and able, had approached Rimadhi patird fib wud said to him thus : 
“‘ Mahirija, it is, indeed, an anomaly that wo, who have recvived both the. pubbagfd and. 
upasampadd forms of ordination of the Religion of Buddha, and practised all the ait that 
have been enacted, should find our upasampadd ordination to he impure. We desire Mahood) 
Wo receive the upaseémpadé ordination at the hands of these théras, and thus shall a 
Sedination become pure.” To this Rimadhipatirija thus replied: “ Revorend Sirs, ‘if any 
yes ing priests who are replete with faith, should, after investigating the rulin of ‘ie: Vine re 
piatie in conformity with the intention, of the Blessed One, “find that ee 7) asdir ad 
fydinat 38 impure, and should desire to receive the pure form of the upasampadd ‘oedlaaibn 
- me heed wor the, flidras; who have returned home after receiving such ondination at the naniie 
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of the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the extremely orthodox Mahavihara sect, 
I am not in a position to say to them: ‘ Do receive it,’ or to prevent them by saying; ‘Do not 
receive it.’ On the other hand, if the leading priests should, after investigating the ruling of 
the Vinaya, that isin conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their upasampadé 
ordination is pure, and should not desire to receive at the hands of these théras the form of the 
upasampadé ordination, that has been handed down by the ordained priests of Sthaladipa, I 
would not venture to urge them by saying: ‘ Do receive it,’ The rtiling of the Vinaya 
should, indeed, be the guiding principle, Do you investigate the Dhamma well.” 


Then Rimédhipatirija thought thus: 


‘<The office of upajjhdya is the basis of both the pabdajjd and the upasampadd forms of 
ordination ; and it is decreed by the Blessed One that such an office should be conferred only on 
qualified priests, who, by reason of their having been ten years in orders, have acquired the 
status of a fhéra. But these thérae received their upasampadé ordination this year only; and 
not one of them is, therefore, qualified for the office of upajjhadya. Whence can we get such an 
upajjhdya? He, indeed, is qualified for the office of upajjhdya, who has returned home, after 
receiving the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. After appointing such a one as upajjhdya all the 
leading priests, who are desirous of receiving the form of the upasampadd ordination, that has 
been handéd down by the spiritual successors of the ordained priests of Sthaladipa, will be 
afforded an opportunity of receiving such ordination at the hands of these théras, who have 
returned from that island.’ Accordingly, the King commanded that a search be made for such 
a priest. Then Parakkamabihusimithéra said : “ Maharaja, there is a théra called Suvanna- 
sébhana. He received his upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihira sect. He is, indeed, qualified for the office of upaj- 
jhaya. Maharaja, he is a solitary dweller in the forest, and observer of dhitangas, has few 
desires, is easily satisfied, and austere in his mode of living, eschews all evil through an innate 
feeling of shame, is repentant of his sins, an observer of the precepts, and is learned and 
competent.” The King sent messengers to invite Suvannasdbhanathéra, and asked him, 
«Reverend Sir, when you visited Sthaladtpa, in which simd were you ordained, and what was 
the strength of the Chapter that ordained you P Who was your upajjhdya, and who your 
kammavdchdchariya ? How many years have elapsed since you received your upasampadd 
ordination in Sthaladipa P” . 


Suvanpasdbhanathéra replied thus to the King: .“ Mahiraja, in the udakukkhépasimaé 
situated on a mahéjatassara, called Kalambu, and atthe hands of a Chapter composed. of 
innumerable priests, with Vanaratanamahaéthéra, ex-Mahasangharaéja, as my upajjhéya, 
and with Vijayabaéhu-saigharaéja, who was formerly Known as Rahulabhaddathéra, as 
my kammavachachariya, I received my upasampadé& ordination. Since then twenty- 
six years have passed away.’? The King was extremely delighted, and invited the théra 
to assume the office of upajjhdya in respect of the priests desiring to receive the upasampadd 
ordination. The théra then said: “ Maharaja, the ¢théras of old, in whom human passion was 

extinct, disregarded their own interest in effecting the purification of the Religion in foreign 
countries, Maharaja, I will follow in the footsteps of these holy men, and even like them, will 
purity the Religion.” So saying, he gave a promise to the King. 


Beverse face of the third Stone. | 


Immediately after the condecration of the simd, the priests, who had faith, and were learned 
and able, and who, being aware of the impurity of their previous upasampadaé ordination, 
were desirous of receiving the form of ordination, that had been handed down through a 
succession of the ordained priests of Sthaladipa, approached the King and renewed their former 
request. Having approached the King, they said: “ Maharija, now that a stmd has been 
consecrated in a valid manner, and that a mahdthéra, who is qualified for the office of ups fy hiya, 
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has been appointed, we are prepared to receive the Sihala form of tho Wpasampads 
ordination.”’ os 

On the morning of Monday, the 9th day of the light half of the month Migastra, the; 
King visited the Kalyanisims accompanied by the leading pleas ate Hs théras,: 
together with the five young priests, and Snvannasdbhagathern, who w i a ue . - the office 
of upajjhdya, were invited and seated in the Kalyanisima, Setting axire ee we a }tlexts, 
who were desirous of receiving the Sthaln form of the upercuinpara ordinintion, tho King. 
approached the théras, who had visited Sihaladipa, and hawwtngg a pproached them, snid to them 
thus : “ Reverend Sirs, these leading priests are desirous of receiving, at your hands, the Sthala: 
form of the upasampadd ordination. Vouchsafe, Roverend Sirs, to confor such ordination 
on them.”? 

To this the theras replied:  Mahiriija, we were seut; by you fo Sthaladipa, where we 
received the pure form of the upasampadlé ordination at the hands of the f retort x, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. Mahirija, previous to our receiving sued ordination 
at their hands the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa addressed us thus: ‘Reverend brethren, this is 
the custom of the Sthala mahdthévas of old. Previous to the conferment of the apasnapadd 
ordination on priests, who have come from foreign conntries, they are dirveted to make s von- 
fession that they have become laymen, to doff their priestly robe, to suffer themselves to be 
established in the condition of laymen by acrepting the wiftof a white gach, and again, to 
become sdmanéras by receiving the pabbajjd ordination, by sccepting a gift of the pricatly 
robe, and by professing openly their faith in the ‘Threo Refuyes.’ (It is only when all those 
stages have been passed through, that they are permitted) to receive the apasanpendd ording- 
tion in their capacity as sdmanéras.. It might be asked : What is the reason of aneh provedure P 
Reverend brethren, the priests, Who came to this country with the conviction that their previous 
upasampadéd ordination was impure, but that the Sthala form of it was pure, being imbuced with 
faith, received fresh wpasampadd ordination, Reverend brethren, these priests would aibso- 
quently attach themselves to others who might have been their own disciples, and, buing dis- 
satisfied with their condition, would, disregarding the time that had lapsed sinee their new 
ordination, reckon their status from the date of their old one. This ix not approved by us: 
hence the custom described above. Therefore, if you, who are replete with faith, desire to 
receive the pure form of upasampadd ordination, do you act Inaccordiunce with the custom of the 
mahdthéras of Sthaladtpa. If you comply, we shall be able to confer the wpasnn peda ovdination 
on you; but if you do not, by reason of not being in accordance with eaxtimn, wo shall be 
unable to confer such ordination on you.’ It was only when we Jud couforment ourselves to 


the custom of the mahdthéras of Sthaladipa, that they conferred the upaxan pad ordination 
on ws.” ; * 





ee 





~ 


Then the large number of leading priesta said! “ Rovorend Sirs, since you yourselves 
received the pure form of the upasampadé ordination only after conf orminge do the eastom of the 
mahathéras of Sihaladipa, even in this wise, do we, who are replete with faith, desire ta receive 
it. Therefore, we are prepared to receiye the pure form of the upasampatlé ordination after 
conforming ourselves to the custom of the mahdthéras of Sthuladipn.” The tAfras, who had 
returned from Sthaladtpa, being thus in concord with all tho leading priests, the Intter, headed 
by Dhammakittithéra, were eventually treated in accordance with tha custom of the 
| Mah&théras of Sthaladipa, and the upasampadaé ordination was conferred on them, with 

Suvannasshanathéra as upajjhaya, and with the nine théras, who had returned from 
Sthaladipa, as achariyas, the kammavacha being read by two of these théras in turn. 
~ “On Monday, the 9th day of the light half of the month Migastra, which was the first 


day of the conferment of the upasaipadd ordination, Ramidhipatirije was present in person, 


Pa prt at oe Ne a bounteous supply of food and various kinds of drinks suitable 
ake , betore or after noon, for the use of the thé: taal 4 inate 
ceremony, of the leading priests, 1¢ théras, who conducted the ordination 


who had been ordained, and of other lending priests, who were 


4 
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candidates for the ordination. For the purpose of eliciting the acclamation of sédhu at the 
conclusion of each conferment of the upasampaddé ordination, drums, conch-shells, and other 
musical instruments were sounded. Scribes skilled in worldly lore, and innumerable nobles 
.and learned men were appointed to note the number of priests that had received the upasem- 
padé ordination. And, in order that the ceremony might be performed at night, many lamps 
were provided. It was near sunset when the King returned to his palace. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTRS. 
BY GEO. FR. D’PENHA., 
No. 15. — The Parrot’s Tale and the Mainéd’s Tale. 


Once upon a time there was aking who had an only son, the pride of his parents. The 
prince grew up strong and beautiful, and no pains were spared to give him a fitting education. 
When he was old enough the king got him married to the daughter of a neighbouring king, and 
they lived happily for some time in their father’s house. 


After a few months the prince wanted to go and live with his wife in another country. 
So he got @ ship fitted for the voyage, and at once set sailwith her. Now, when they had got 
half the way the prince remembered that he had a pépat (parrot) at home, which he would have 
liked to take with him, and he said to his wife: — “ Oh dear! I left my parrot behind me at 
home.” 


This put the princess in mind of her maind, which she, too, had forgotten atthe time of leay- 
ing their palace, and so she, too, said: —‘‘ Yes, dear, I, too, have left my maind behind me, 
which I should have liked to have taken with me.”’ 


They, therefore, turned their ship round homewards, and when they had returned to their 
house, the prince took his parrot and the princess her main4, and again set sail. After a 
favourable voyage they reached their destination, where they hired a large house, and put up there. 


When a few days had passed the princess one day said to her husband : — ‘“‘ My dear, we are 
now married and live happily, I should like to see my main& married to your parrot, and 
_ Tam sure they will like 1.” 


“Very well,” said the prince; “we have only to put them into one cage, and they willbe a 
married couple. What more is necessary to be done? ” The princess then told him to go and 
fetch a cage, which he did, and they both took the parrot and the maind, and put them -into it. 
Now it must be known that parrots and mainds seldom agree; so they pecked at each other, and 
pecked. so long and so fiercely, that they plucked each other’s feathers to suqh an extent that both — 
began to bleed, and looked like lumps of live flesh. 


The following morning the prince took them some food, but he was astonished when he’ 
' gaw the state they were in, and wondered what was the matter with them, whereupon the main& 
said :-— 

* Tisten, O king, tomy story. There once lived a king who had an only son, who was 
brought up with great tenderness, and when he was old enough he was married, whereon he left 
his father’s house and lived with his wife. He was very profligate, and had many friends who 
were daily entertained at a sumptuously laid-out table. In the meanwhile his wife had gone to 
her parents’ house. In the course of his profligacy the prince soon squandered all his trea- 
sure, and, as is always the case, his friends all abandoned him. The poor prince had now barel 
anything left to maintain himself on, and he thought he would go to his wife’s ca 

where he doubted not he would be welcomed by his royal father and mother-in-law. He, 


Le 
1 [A novel version of a very old tale. The previous tale published in Vol, XXI. p. 374 should have been 
numbered 14. — Ep. ] 
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¢herefore, took the earliest opportunity to go there, and, as he expected, he was yviven # cordial 


welcome. 

“The prince lived in his wife’s house for several months, when he again thought of hig 
friends. So he told his father-in-law that he wished to take his wife with him. he fathepip. 
law had no objection; on the contrary he gave them plenty of money, and moreuver offered to 
_ send his regiments with them, if necessary, to escort them, ‘The prince, however, accepted the 
money, but refused to take any one with him. 


“On the way they had to pass a forest,and he took thisopportnanity to rob his wife. He had 
recourse to the following stratagem, They had passed a well, and the prinee said he felt very 
thirsty and wanted to drink some wator from it, but the princess offered to wo mud fetch the 
water. Before she went her husband said to her: — ‘You will de well to remove all the jewellery 
and costly garments you have on, for this forest is infested with thieves and rowues, and 
should any of them see you they are sure to rob and even kill you. ' 


“The princess thought her husband's advice sensible, and so divested herself of all her 
jewellery and costly garments, and went to the well to fetch the water, The prince quietly 
followed her to the well. She drew out one Jétdh which she drank herself, and stooped to druw 
a second, when her husband caught her by the legs and threw hor into the woll, where she 
remained for a long time, but was rescued by a passer-by, and went back te her father's 
house, Her father asked her what was tho matter, and why she cume baek in that state, 
She never said a word against her husband, but said that she had boon rebbud by thieves in 
the Jungle, and did not know what had become of her hosband, 


“* The prince, after throwing his wife into the well, bundled up all her jewellery, money, and 
whatever else he could, and went to his own home. Once there, he again joined his wild friends 
and ate and drank with them, till he had once more squandered all his wealth, as well as his 
wife’s jewellery and rich garments, which had brought him an immense sum of money, When 
everything had been disposed of, his friends, who saw he was Sliding into poverty, again left 


him, and would not so much as even speak to him. What is an mun to dy in sneh’ 
circumstances P 


**He thought to himself : ‘My wife is dead. ‘I must go and toll kome tales tomy father-in- 
law, and so squeeze some more money out of him, or how shall I live ?? 


“So thinking he started immediately for his father-in-law’s house, After a tiresome 
journey he reached it, but to his utter embarrassment he saw his wifo Standing at a window 
of the palace. In shame and confusion he retraced his steps, but his wife, whe waa very kind« 
hearted and pitied his condition, called ont to him, and said: ‘Come in, deur, come ing Why 


do you turn backP There ig nothing surprising in'your behaviour. 


, Such oveurrenees are not 
very rare, 


ae The prince, though quite ashamed and confused, again went and lived for some time 
‘with his wife at her father’s house. A fow months afterwards he again told his father-in-law 
that he wished to go home with his wife. His father-in-law allowed thom to yo with the zreutest 
pleasure, again giving an Immense sum of money, besides jewellery ani gurinents to the princess. 
This time, however, the prince took his wife home in safety, and having given up his extrova- 
gance and bad society, lived with his wife in peace and prosperity.” 


And then the maind ended her story with this moral - 


of -husbands, and you can now imagine to yourself the re 
You see me,” 


= ; yess a maind had finished her story, the parrot said: “You have listened to the 
oe - ® O king, which teaches us that husbands are bad; but wait one moment, and listen 
¥ story, which will shew you that wives are no better than thoir husbands, ” 


“Very well,” said the prince; “ont with what you have to. say.” 


“Such, O king, is the character 
ason of my being in the position 
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The parrot (pépat) then began :— 


“Listen, O king. There once lived in a certain country a well-to-do couple, husband and 
wife. It came to pass that the husband had to go to 3 distant country for employment, 
and there he had to spend several years. In his absence the wife was day and night visited 
by & paramour, with whom she ate and drank and made merry. When some ten or twelve 
years had elapsed she received a letter from her husband that he was soon coming back, and that 
she might expect him on a certain day. That day soon came, and with it her husband, who came 
home with a large fortune; but when he reached his house, to his great regret he, found his 
Wife sick. Of course, she was not really sick, but only pretended to be so, and had tied up her 
head and ears with a kerchief, which gave her an appearance of a really sick person, 


“During the day she senta message privately to her paramour not to visit her, as her 
husband had come home, but that she would come to his house. The day passed, and night 
came on, and the husband, who had to perform the domestic business himself on account of 
his wife’s illness, being quite fatigued, went to bed and slept very soundly. In the dead of 
night the wife arose and took the road to her paramour’s house. 


‘Now it happened that a dakait, who had learnt that the husband had come back after 
amassing a large fortune, thought of visiting his house that night with a view to carrying 
on his vocation of plundering. So just as the dékait-at the dead of night was about to break 
into the house he saw the wife come out of it. 


*]} will not rob the house to-night, but will follow this woman, and watch where she 
goes, and what she does, ” said the ddkait to himself, and went quietly after her, 


‘She went on and on fora long while till she came to her paramour’s house, which she 
entered, and there saw her paramour apparently sleeping. But he was really dead, having 
been visited by the wrath of God, and killed in his bed!2 Thinking he was only asleep, 
she called out to him in endearing terms, and threw herself on the corpse, but not a word came 
from him in return. Upon this she shook him and asked him why he was angry, why he did 
not speak to her, and such like questions. At length, after trying to make him speak for more 
than hour, she ceased from her attempts; but before going away she thought: —< Well, well, 
if you will not speak to me, let me at least kiss you for perhaps the last time.’ 


“ But as she put her lips to the corpse it opened its mouth and bit off her nose ! 
Streams of blood ran to the ground, and she was at a loss te know what to do ; for how could she 
go home withoat a nose? What would her husband and her ‘neighbours say? What answer 
was she to give when questioned about her nose? In this plight, and thus thinking she 
retraced her steps homewards. ; 


“ Qn her way there was a hut in which lived an old woman, on whom she called, told her 
everything, and asked her advice. The old woman was at once ready with an answer, and told 
her to resort to the following stratagem :— 


“*Go home,’ she said; ‘and quietly lie down beside your husband, and when you have 
been there for a little while, get up and make a noise, saying, ‘ My husband has bitten of my 
nose, my husband has bitten off my nose.’ When people collect at the noise they will believe 
you !’ 


* Having taken the old woman’s advice, the wife went home, and lay down by the side of her 
husband, who was still fast asleep. After half an hour or so she got up and suddenly commenced 
bawling out : — ‘My husband has bitten off my nose, my husband has bitten off my nose!’ It 
was nearly dawn by this time, just at the time when people generally begin to be awake, and in 
consequence a great throng of neighbours was attracted by the wonderful story of a husband 

2 The original expression for these words are: pin t6 ninzl4 nota, tidlé Parmésérdzin khidst aharlé, dni 
$6 méld ; the literal meaning of whichis: “ but he was not asleep, God sent him a punishment, and he died,” 
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and pone of them advised her to lodge a complaint against her husband before the magistrate! 
Accordingly, she went and filed a suit at the magistrate’s Court. Her husband was immediately 
summoned to answer the complaint, and as for evidence there Was no lack, for had not the whole 
neighourhood seen his wife without her nose before dawn by his side ? 


“Her husband appeared before the magistrate, and pleaded ignorance of the matter, but’ 
was at last convicted and sentenced to be hanged. Bui fortunately for him, the dgkait, who had 
watched his wife on her night’s excursion, had also come to the Court to see how the case was be- 
ing conducted, and what the ultimate result would be. He now stood up before the magistratet 
and asked leave to say a word or two, which was given him. He then told the story: first 
about himself, who and what he was; how, having learnt that the accused had come home after 
several years’ absence bringing. with him a large fortune, he had determined to plunder his honge, 
how, when he came in the night on his plundering errand, he saw the complainant come ont of the 
house and goto her paramour's; how he changed his mind about plundering and followed her 
quietly ; how he saw what she did with the corpse of her paramour, who was killed By the wrath 
of God; and how, finally, as she stooped to kiss him, the corpse bit off her nose! He also told 
the magistrate how she had entered the old woman’s hut, who advised her to play the trick which 
had broughi the accused before the magistrate. He then asked the magistrate to lend him the~ 
Services of two peons, and on the magistrate complyin g with his request he went and brought the 
corpse with the piece of the nose still in its mouth! The magistrate ordered the part of the 
nose to be removed from the mouth of the corpse and to be placed on the nose of the wife, and, 
it fitted her exactly ! " 


‘The magistrate then gave judgment accordingly, cancelled the sentence ot death passed 
on the husband, and ordered instead the wife and the old womanto be hanged. The 
ddkait was handsomely rewarded by her husband, and went away, and ever thereafter left off. 
rcbbing. 
“Sach, O king, is the character of women. Judge for yourself the.reason for the plight f 
ain in,” an oe 7 


oe When the prince had heard the stories of the maind and the parrot, he saw there was a, greah 
deal of truth in both the stories! But at the end he got'them both reconciled, and they then all: 
lived happily together :— the prince and the princess ; and the parrot and the martini, 





MISCELLANEA, 


THE EVIL EYE. hired for as long a period as five days simply to . 
With reference to Note B on page 168, Vol. | guard pregnant woman against this latter ‘person, ; 
XXI, ante, it is worthy of remark that similar age. The use of a string as an amulet is also 
ideas prevail in Burma as in Bihar. It is | known to the Southern Chins, as is shown by ‘the ° 
believed there that, if a person looks steadily | following extract from Avpendix IV. to mF 
ai a child or animal and says how well or Essay on the Language of Southern Chins and tts 
beautiful it is, it will forthwith become ill. This Affinities : — ; 
* “ l Ie: 2 és ° . A 
af Gantuta Wiebe a ohild if 
it).” The evil eye can be averted by a string is duly initiated into + j 
called tet-p‘we (or armlet,) tied round the arm the y ai a hi o the'clan and plaeed under 
or neck, and this is even worn by pregnant women see enare nD ‘ad seo Khun, : - cotton string, 
amines (called Khunkling) is ticd round its wrist fo § 
to protect the child within them. In the latier ne laren aaah ae 
ease, however, it is called mi-yat let-p‘we, its more | . a y eR ne male " all evil Spirit that the ehild 
especial fanction being to protect against a hob- | ee atter’s protection. an 
goblin, called Mi-yatma. Sometimes women are | Bernasp Hovertos. ° 





% Also ‘atk-sdn’ “month-magic’ and let-aén, * hand-magic,’ Another expression is dn-kyd yt . 
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MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OF JATILAVARMAN, — 
BY V. VENKAYYA, M.A,; BANGALORE, 


HE original of the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government Central Museum at 
..” Madras, and is referred to in Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 24 (Madrad 
Museum Plate No, 15). Two impressions prepared by Dr. Fleet, and the original copper-plates 
which had been lent to Dr. Hulizsch, have been kindly placed by him at my disposal for 
publication in this Journal. 


The inscription is engrayed on seven copper-plates, each measuring 113” by 42”, strung on 
a ring, whose diameter is about 31% and which is 2” thick, The weight of the seven plates 
is 3283 tolas and that of the ring 111; total 3393 tolas. The ring contains no traces of having 
borne.a seal, and the copper-plates seem to have been issued without it. Each of the plates is 
slightly folded at the extremities, so as to make rims on two of the opposite sides in order to 
protect the writing from defacement. The first and the last plates are engraved only on one 
side, and ihe remaining five on both sides. 


The inscription contains two passages in the Sanskrit language and the old Grantha 
character. The first of these consists of six verses in the beginning (lines 1 to 19) and the 
second of four of the customary imprecatory verses at the end. The rest of theinscription is in 
the Tami] language and the Vatfeluttu or Chéra-Pandya alphabet, as it has been termed by 
Dr, Hultzsch, but is interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit words written in the Grantha 
character. The following is a list of the words and syllables in the Tamil portion of the 
inscription which are written in the Grantha character :— 


Line 33. ka-bhfimi. er? from Bharggava 
», 34. bhimi. ree to stitra. 
49 ae -dhana. 57 { Bahvrijan Sihu-Misra. 

99 : ° 39 Ld om ° ° 
aravinda-mukha, Yajiia-vidyai. 

» 44. Karavandapn. Sistra, 

,, 468 é@vamAdi-vikrama. ” "| Sujjata-Bhatta. 

, 48  Manu-darssita-margga, : Srivara-mamgala, 
garu-charitam. . 'C brahma-déya, 

* “* Ukandaka-sédhanai. », 61f. sarvva-parihira. 

BOE. { from Pandya-nathan » (2 Pandya. 

: to paramavaishoavan, » “ef. matathoajaddhyakshan. 

» 52. rijya-varsha, ; » 76. mra-Sdsana. 

» 95d ndharmma,. » 6f. vadya-géya-samgfta, 

J karmma, » (3, Vaidya-kula. 
» 4 4 Magadha, » (9. maha-simanta. 
| mahidé. » 80. Vira. 

‘Sabdali. » Sl. Dhirataran Martti. 

2 (OD. ; grima, » 84. mra-sdisana, 
Vidyi-dévatai. » df Arikésari. 


The historical introduction (Il. 19 to 46) is in High Tamil and possesses one charac- 
teristic of Tami] poetry, viz. constant alliteration. The only inscriptions in the Vattelutiu 
alphabet that have been hitherto published, are the Tirunelli plates of Bhiskara-Ravivarman 
which appeared in a former number of this Journal,) and the three inscriptions mentioned by 
Dr. Hultzsch in the introductory remarks to his paper on those plates (ante, Vol. XX. p. 287). 





1 ante, Vol. XX. pp. 285-292. Mr. S. M. Natésa Sastri has published his own version of this grant in the 
September number of Vol. IX of the Christian College Magazine. The following misreadings in it may be noted as 
the most important :— 

Line 1. Sri Amachchar for g&rth Gh K6 Pakkaraz. 
» 2. iruppattaram ,, nalppatt-arim. 
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Tie alphabet employed in the sabjoined inscription differs slightly from that of the four others, 

n the latter, the individual characters have atendency to slant towards the left, while in the 
former they are more straight. This has perhaps to be accounted for by the different nature of 
the writing materials commonly in use, and the mode of holding the style, prevalent in the two 
parts of Southern India to which these inscriptions severally belong. Theuse of Sanskrit words 
and Grantha characters is very common in the Pandya grant, while in the four others most of the 
Sanskrit words have assumed Dravidian forms and are written in the Vatteluttu alphabet. In 
the latter some of the characters are distinctly round, for example ¢, 2, 7 and #, while in the 
former they are not quite round. It is not possible to say which of these two is the more deve- 
loped form, until the immediate source of the alphabet is determined, and the two types of 
characters compared individually with those of the parent alphabet. From other Pandya 
inscriptions which are published, we know that, besides the Vattelattu, the Tami} alphabet was 
also used in the Pindra kingdom. The former was probably imported from the emir 4 king~ 
dom and the latter from the Chéla country. As the earlier Pandya inscriptions, like the“present 
one, are found engraved in the Vatteluttu character,and the later ones, — like the stone inscrip- 
tions found at Madura, Tirupparaiikanram and other places, and the large Tiruppivanam copper- 
piate grant of Kulasskhara-Pandva.— in the Tami] alphabet, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
tha: ir was the former that was originally used in the Pandya kingdom. The latter was probably 
introduced during the time when the great Saiva devotees, Tiruiainasambandar and Tirunavuk- 
karaiyar, flourished, or on the occasion of a subsequent Chola conquest. The forms whieh the 
characters have assumed in the present inscription, might be due to the influence of the Tamil 
alphabet on the original Vatteluttu. This Pindya grant also throws some light on the Vatte- 
luttu numerals, as the plates are numbered on their Jeft margins. The number on the third 
plate is rather indistinct, and the symbols for four, jive, siz and seven seem to be closely allied to 
the corresponding ones used in Tami! inscriptions, while those for one and two do not exhibit any 
intimate connection with the known South-Indian nomerals. The investigation of the origin 
of the Vatteluttu numerals is closely connected with, and must throw considerable light on the 
question of the immediate source of the Vatteluttu alphabet. We must have a complete set of 
the Vatteluttu numerals and their earlier forms, and the earlier forms of the Vatteluttu alphabet, 
before we can speculate on the origin of either of them, or on the relation which existed between 
them. Dr. Burnell has expressed himself as follows on this question :—‘ Of all the probable 
primitive alphabets with which a comparison of the Vatteluttu is possible, it appears to me that 
the Sassanian of the inscriptions presents most points of resemblance.”2 A comparison of the 
Vattejattu characters with the Tami] alphabet, which is used in ancient inscriptions found in the 
Chéla country and in other Tami] districts, yields the following results:—The symbols for 
t, Rf, 7,1, 2and lare almost the same in both, while those for a, d, u, i, 0, k,n, ch, Pp, M, Y, V,F 


ra 


cu 





Line 2. gudinattil jor Sitnattil. 
, ® Sevvarangon ,, Sannaran=-Kéda. 
+. Inusguevvalam ,, mudagiru vaélum. 


2» 99 «+ « Wagenudippadiy for vanna ti‘ra*ivadiy. 
» 9. aratkkadaviya sor kuda-kkadaviya. 
» il. kolukkam 3 kKedukkum, 
» 22. orittag » ©Gr-dttarai. 
» 13, kénamanpa », k&apam pon. 
» 20. vil chehila and pa‘aiyar for vilakkil and yagaiyra. 
»» Ol. adda yaitti kai for astaisttizai. 
» 2 adichchu +» Suikku. 
3» 28. ...m Maka! and {guri yor mavagal and i-siri. 
» 29. panninadu and Madaippalli fer unninra and Malaiyampalli. 
» 38f. Nidatanganaifiiradey jor édadaru Karaififiantr sabha. 
» 84 yide Ainamandarai munachchuppotti for nirra-aiymbatt-él-arai kAgy popni. 
» 33f. Sonndn for Karaiiiia; pir sabha). 
The seyan small lines of writing on the right margin of the second side of the second plate seem to have been 
entirely ignored. ; 


‘South-Indign Palwography, 2nd edition, p. 51, 
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and 7 are not quite dissimilar, and those for 4, e, at, 2, f and m do not exhibit any points of close 
resemblance. In the subjoined inscription more than two hundred and fifty of the virdmas are 
distinctly marked, in most cases by means of a dot attached to the top of the letter. In 
some cases the dot is attached to the right or to the left of the letter. There is no attempt at 
marking the virdmas either in the Jews’ grant or in the Syrian Christians’ grants, — if the 
copies published in the Madras Journal of Literatwre and Science, Vol. XIII. are faithful, — as 
well as in the Tirunelli grant. As regards Tamil inscriptions, we find that the virdmas are some- 
times marked only in the oldest ones.3 If the marking of the virdma had the same history in 
the Vatteluttu script as it seems to have had in Tamil inscriptions, we should conclude that 
the present grant belongs to a time earlier than any of the inscriptions from the Western coast 


hitherto discovered. 


‘Of the Pandya kingdom nothing like a connected history is known, and it is doubtful if it 
will ever be possible to get a really trustworthy account of it from the earliest times. That it 
was a very ancient one, is established by various facts. According to some versions of the 
Mahabharata, Arjuna is believed to have gone to the Pandya kingdom during his rambles in 
the South.‘ The Buddhist king Aséka refers to the Paudyas in one of his edicts.6 The late 
Dr. Caldwell considered it nearly certain that it was a Pandya king who had sent an ambas- 
sador to the emperor Augustus of Rome.® From the Greek geographers who wrote after the 
Christian era, we learn that the Pandya kingdom not only existed in their time, but rose to 
special importance among the Indian states, though no names of Pandya kings are known. 
Tattukkudi (Tuticorin), Korkai, Kayal, Kalliméda (Point Calimere), Kumari (Cape Comorin) 
and Pimban (Paumben) were known to the ancient Greeks.” Kalidasa, the great dramatist, 
refers to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces overrun by Raghu in his tour of 
conquest. The astronomer Vardhamihira refers to this kingdom in his Brthatsamhité? 
The frequent mention of the Pandyas in ancient inscriptions shows that the kingdom continued 
to exist and that some of its rulers were very powerful. The Western Chalukya king Pulikésin 
IT. (A. D. 610 to 634) boasts of having conquered the Pandyas among others.@ The Pallavas 
are constantly reported to have conquered the Pandyas. The inscription of Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, refers to a vietory gained by the Pallava general 
Udayachandra against the Pandya army in the battle of Mannaikudi! The Chalu- 
kyas, — Western as well as Hastern, — and the Rashtrakita kings sometimes boast in their 
inscriptions of having conquered the Pindyas.!2 It was, however, with the Chéras and 
the Chéjas that the Pandya history was more intimately connected. They formed the ‘three 
kingdoms’ of the South,!* and were constantly at feud with one another. Each of the kings 


Magazine, Vol. VIII. pp. 99 and 278. 

It isin connection with a marriage of Arjuna that the Pindya kingdom is supposed to be mentioned in the 
Mahibhirata. Dr. Caldwell (History of Tinnevelly, p. 18) says that only the Tamil prose translation and the southern 
Sanskrit versions of the epic state that Arjuna’s bride belonged to the Pandya family, while most of the northern 
Sanskrit versions state that her father was the king of Manipira. 5 ante, Vol. V. p. 272. 

6 History of Tinnevelly, p. 17. Captain Tufnell in his Hints to Coin-collectors in Southern India, Part II. p. 8, says 
that the small insignificant Roman copper coins found in and around Madura in such large numbers and belonging to 
types different from those discovered in Europe, poimt to the probability of the existence at one time of a Roman settle- 
ment at or near that place. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I, p- 291, seems to have first started this 
theory to explain the discovery of the small Roman coing. 

7 See ante, Vol. XIII. p. 880 #. and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, pp. 17-22. 

$ Raghwvarsa, iv. 49. 9 Dr. Kern’s edition, iv. 10. 10 See ante, Vol. VIII. p. 245. 

11 ante, Vol. VIII. p. 276; the reading of the first line of Plate iy. first side, is not Mannaiku[savhjgrame as the 
published text has it, but Mannatkufi-gramé. 

12 For the Western Chalukya conquest of the Pandyas see Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, pp- 27,28 and 29. Only one of the Rashtrakita kings is explicitly stated to have conquered the Pandyas. For 
the Hastern Chalukya conquest see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 51. 

18 In Tamil, the phrase miv-arasar, ‘the three kings,’ is used to denote the Chéra, the Chéla and the Pandya 
kings. In Tamil inscriptions mfva-riyor, aud in Kanarese ones miru-rdyaru are used to mean the same three kings : 
see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p, 111, note 3. : 
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retains 


of any one of these dynasties often called himself ‘the destroyer’ of the other two kingdoms, 
As the history of the Chéras is now very little known, we have only what has been done for the 
Chéla history to fall upon. The Chola king ParAntaka I. calls himself Madirai-konda, or in 
Sanskrit, Madhurantaka, ‘the destroyer of Madura.’ Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Bana 
king Hastimalla reports that Parantaka I. conquered R&jasimnha-Pandya.’> One of the 
grandsons of the same Chila king was also called Madhurdjntaka, while one of his great-grandsons, 
Aditya-Karik4la, “contended in his youth with Vira-Pandya,””* and another great-grandson, 
K6-Rajakésarivarman alias Rajarijadéve, “deprived the Sejiyas (i.e. the Pandyas) of their 
splendour.”!? In two of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IT. No. 3,. 
paragraphs 5 and 6, and No, 59, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 9 and 11), the conquest of the Pandyas i 
mentioned along with that of Séraman, the Chéra king, and in one of them (No. 59, paragraplt 
3), it is said that both of them were defeated in Malai-nidu. Perhaps this shows that the C} 
king and the Pandyas united together in opposing Rajarija. The son of the last. 
Chéla king, Ké-Parakésarivarman alias ROjéndra-Chéladéva, was also called Madhurarfiaka.?8 
The immense number of copper coins found in the Madara ddzdr, containing tho’ legend 
Rajaréja, and the Chdla inscriptions which are reported to be found in the Pandya country,1¢ 
almost establish the Chéla conquest, Dr. Hultzsch’s latest Progress Report (Madras G. O,. 
dated 6th August 1892, No. 544, Public) mentions several Paudya princes. Of these, 
Manaibharana, Vira-Kérala, Sundara-Pindya, and Lankékvara alias Vikrama-Pandya, 
who had undertaken an expedition against Vikramabahu of Ceylon, were contemporaries 
of the Chéla king Ké-Raéjakésarivaman alias RAjAdhirAéjadéva (No. 12 of Dr. Hultzsch’g 
list); Vira-Késarin, the son of Srivallabha, was s contemporary of Ké-Rajakésarivarman 
alias Vira-Rajéndradéva I. (No. 14 of the list). A third Chél, king, No. 18. Parakésa.’ 
rivarman alias Vira-Rajéndradéva IT., whom Dr. Haltzech identifies with the Eastern 
Chalukya Kuléttungs-Chéda IT., is reported “‘io have cut. off the nose of the son of Viras 
Pandya, to have given Madura to Vikrama-Pandya, and to have cut off the head of Wite- 
Pandya.” In the inscriptions of the Chiéla king Rajarajadéva, found at Tanjore and else-. 
where, the Pindyas are always mentioned in the plural number (Seliyar, Pandyar). An* 
inscription, found on one of the walls of the great temple at Chidambaram in the South’ 
Arcot district, reports that Kuléttutiga-Chéla conquered ‘the five Pandyas.’2 The defeat 
of ‘the five Pandyas’ is also referred to in the historical tntrodnetion of the fasoriptions of Ké. 
RAjakésarivarman alias the emperor Sri-Kglétiuiga-Chijadéva (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. If, 
No. 58, and anie, Vol. XXI. p. 286), who was evidently identical with the Kuldttunga- 
Chéla of the Chidambaram inscription. Again, the word Pafichavan, ‘one of the five,’ ig 
used in inscriptions as well as in Tamil literaimre as a title of the Pandya kings. 16 may, 
therefore, be concluded that very often, if not always, there were five Pandya princes 
Se 
1% The seals of Pandya copper-plate grants, of which two are now known, and published in Sir Walter Hilliot’s Coins 
of Sowthern India, — one belonging to the large Tirgppivanam grant and the other to the “ Madacolam ” grant, —~ 
cantain the following emblems: — two fish, s tiger and = bow. The fish was the Pandya emblem. But the insertion 
of the tiger and the bow, the Chola and the Chéra emblems, is meant to indicate that the kings who issued these grants 
conquered the Chélas and the Ohéras. In the description of the seals of the two Leyden copper-plate grants, published 
in the Archa@olozical Survey of Southern India, Vol, TV. only the fish and the tiger are mentiqned. The bow which 
must have been there, has evidently been mistaken for something else. Some of the Chdls coing aleo contain these 
Réjéndrad and Ditoma, Chéiah, cased ale a a same, whose legends are Birt 
Salem Manual, Vol. FI. p. 372 (verse 11). 16 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I, p. 118. 
IT idid. pp. 65 and 95. 
BP news nes baa eroee grant (Archwolagical veer of Southern India, Vol. IY. p, 208), and South- 
W Wr, Somalis Lists of Antiquities, ; ; ee 
tn Tajors rine (South Indian Incipio, Vol. Ti. Mo 90 Pine ee ve icc a 
pagiaiam. Thin timfirms Réjarhja’s conquest of the Pindyse, i merwise called RGjarkiq- 
* Aguile Indiin Sencvigitens, Fal. 1. p. 168, | 
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ruling at the same time! Almost throughout the Tamil districts of Southern India we 
meet with Pandya inscriptions which, to judge from the characters employed in them, 
must belong to some of the later kings, Among these may be mentioned Sundara, Vira, 
Vikrama, Kulas3khara and Parakrama, Marco Polo mentions a ‘‘Sonder Bandi” of the 
Pandya dynasty,22 who may be identical with the Sundara-Pandya of the inscriptions. Later 
on, the Pandya kingdom fell a prey to the ambition of the Vijayanagara kings and their 
fendatories. Coins bearing one or other of the names Suandara-Pandiyan (Sundara-Pandya), 
Vira-Pindiyan (Vira-Pandya) and Kulasézaran (Kulas3khara), are not infrequently met with 
in the Gdzérs of Tanjore and Madura. Another coin, bearing the legend Samarakéligalan (7.e. 
in Sanskrit, Samarak6lihala),?? a name which occurs in the traditional lists of Pandya kings, is 
also often found. He was a king whose dominions extended as far north as Kafichipura 
where an inscription, dated during his reign, isfound, and contains the ‘Saka date 1391 expired.24 
From this inscription we learn that he was also called Puvanékaviran (¢.e. in Sanskrit 
Bhuvanaikavira), a name which is likewise found on coins.*5 Coins bearing the legends 
Kachechi-valangun Perwmdn,?® Blldntalaty-éndn,?” Jagavira-Réman,® Kaliyuga-Rdman,?® 
Néra-kula-R[d*]man,®° and Pééala,5! are generally ascribed to the Pandya dynasty. From 
Tamil inscriptions we learn that the capital of the Pandyas was Madura, and that their 
dominions were often very extensive. That their emblem was the fish, is borne out by 
inscriptions as well as coins.22 From certain names which occur in Kanarese inscriptions, and 
which are referred to in Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presidency, it may be 
concluded that there was a family of Pandya chiefs ruling in the North as feudatories of one or 
other of the Kanarese dynasties. Probably, some member of the Pandya dynasty of Madura, 
for some unknown reason, migrated to the North and established for himself a small princi- 
pality; and his successors appear to have preserved their family name. Tribhuvanamalla- 
Paaodyadéva,®? Vira-Pandyadéva*4 and Vijaya-Pandyadéva® were ruling the Nonambavadi 





1 The Kalitgattu-Parani (canto xi. verse 63) mentions five Pandya princes who had been defeated by 
Kuldttunga-Chéla. his king was, as has been shown by Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 838) and 
Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol. XX. p. 279 f ), identical with the Eastern Chalukya Kuléttnnga-Chédadéva I. (Saka 985 to 1084), 
and it is very probable that it is this defeat of the Pandyas that is referred to in the Chidambaram inscription 
and in the inscriptions found at Tanjore and other places. 

22 Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, p. $5. But see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121, where the date of the accession of 
Sandara-Pin‘lya is calculated from materials supplied by Dr. Hultasch. We have thus obtained the date of one of 
the several Sundaras. 

28 Sir Walter Hlliot’s Coins of Southern India, Nos. 184 and 135. 

% Dr, Hultzsch’s Proyress Report for Fabruary to April 1830, Madras G. O. dated 14th May 1890, No. 355, 
Public. 

2 Sir Walter Hlliot’s Coins of Southern India, No. 133: 26 ibid. No. 145, 

27 This is the reading of the legend on Elliot’s No. 185 suggested by Dr. Hultasch (ants, Vol. XXI, p. 324) who 
ascribes it (9 Sundara-Panlya. The Rev. J. H. Tracy of Tiramangalam, in his paper on Pandya coins, published in the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, had read Ell&-nagaraiy- flap. 

28 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, No. 144. This legend has been read by Mr. Tracy. 

29 Mr. Trasy’s Pandyan Coins, No. 3, and Elliot’s No. 147. In an inscription of the Jambukéévara temple on the 
island of Srirangam (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121) Sandara- Pandya is called Lanki-dvipa-lunitana-dvitiya-Rdma, ‘a second 
Rama in plundering the island of LankA.’ Itis not impossible that the biruda Kaliyaga-Ramag bears the same meaning 
and is intended to denote the same Pandya king. 

30 Mr. Tracy's Pundyav Coins, No. 11 (wrongly for No. 6). 

81 iid. No.1. The legend on No. 189, Plate iv. of Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India has been read 
Korkai-Gadér. But the correct reading seems to be : — [1.] Sdn4- [2.3 du ko- [8.] nd&jn]. Sénfdo means ‘the Chéla 
country.” ‘One who conquered the Chéla country’ would ba an anpropriate biruda for a Pandya king. In the Tirappa- 
rankunram inscription, published in the Archeological Survey of Soxthern India, Vol. IV. Sundara-Pandya has the 
biruda Sinddu valangiy-aruliya, ‘one who is pleased to distribute the Chéla country,’ which has been misread 
(pp. 44 £.) SJranddu-valangiyaruliya. 

82 Tho Rev. E. Loventhal in his Coins of Tinnevelly (p. 7) says that “there must have been two distinct Pandy - 
dynasties, one in Korkai and one in Madura, and therg ware several branch lines, especially of the Madura Pind 
Both the chief lines had the elephant and the battle-axe as their royal marks, probably because they were closely revi, ..1 
to each other.” He adds (p. 8) that, later on, “‘the Madara Paéndyas chose the fish mark as their dynastic e ieee 
that is, when they left Buddhism they changed the elephant mark and tvok instead of it a pure Vishnu mark —tly : 

83 Dr. Fleat’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presidency, p. 51. % ¢bid. p. 52. 35 a 
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Thirry-two thousand as contemporaries of the Western Chalukya kings Vikramaditya V1_ 
Someésrara IIL and Jucidekamalla IT. respectively. A Yadava inscription belonging to the 
time of Krishna (‘Soka 1175), refers to “the Pandyas who shone at Gutti.’°6 The Hoysala 
king Ballila Il. “restored to the Pandya his forfeited kingdom when he humbled himself 
before him.” The kingdom referred to consisted of Uchchangi, — part of the Konttkana, — 
unl the districts of Banavaébi and Panungal.37 


So much of the Piindva history we learn from inscriptions, numismatics and contemporary’. 
authorities, We shall now see what Tami] literature has to say on this dynasty. Thé- 
fullowing are some of the Tami] works which may be expected to throw some light out 
Pandya history: — Lirncila‘yddalpurinam, Periyapurdnam, Pattuppdttu and Purappdtta. 
The boundaries of the Pandya kingdom are thus laid down in Tamil works:— the river 
Veljazu to the north; Kumari (Cape Comorin) to the south; the sea to the east; and ‘thy 
yreat highway’ to the west. According to Dr. Caldwell, the river Vellarn is the one whieh’ 
rises in the Trichinopoly district, paases through the Pudukkéttai state, and enters the; 
sea at Point Calimere; and the same scholar has identified ‘the great highway” with the 
Achchankévil pass." This would include a part of the modern state of Travancore into the 
Pindya kingdom. The Pandya king is often called Korkaiydlt, ‘the raler of Korkai.’ From. 
this fact it may be concluded that Kopkai was once the Pandya capital.8? In later times thé 
seat of the government was certainly Kadal (i.e. Madura).. The Tiruvilatyddalpurdnam® iy 
an account of the divine sports of ‘Siva, as represented by the god at Madura, and professes te 
give a history of that town and its kings from very early times. It also furnishes a list of 
Pandya kings, most of the names in which sound more like birudas than actual names. W hethes 
the accounts given in this work are based on genuine tradition or not, it has not been possible 
to determine from a lack of ancient Pandya inseriptions. It is almost certain that there-aye 
some historical facts contained in it. But they are so much mixed up with myths and legendy 
that ib is af present hardly possible to distinguish historical facts from worthless matter. The, 
sixth verse in the Sanskrit part of the sabjoined inscription refers to victories gained by soma! 
of the ancient Pindya kings over Indra, Varnna and Agni, and reports that the garland of 
Indra had been wrested from him by the Pandya kings, and that some of them survived the! 
great Kalpa. Some of the chapters of the Liruvilaiyédalpurdnam describe the fatile attempts 


made by Indra to destroy the Pandya capital, Madura. One of these consisted in inducing 


Varuga to flood the city and drown it under water. A great deluge is said to have occunrags 
during the reign of the Pandya king Kirtivibhdshana, after which ‘Siva re-created Madura ag 
it was before. It is this legend that is referred to in the present inscription by the words make 
kalp-dpad-utidrishu, Again, in the chapter headed Varagunanukku=chohivalékan=gd tiiya padalans : 
(“the chapter which describes how Varaguna was shewn the world of Siva”), the then reigning” 
king Varaguna-Pandya is said to have gained a victory over the Chéla king. In the 18th: 
verse of this chipter, the Chéla king is described as Néri=pporuppan, and his army denoted by 
the expression Ailli-snai. It is not impossible that it was the Chila king K6-Kkilli who is 
spoken of as having been defeated by Varaguna-Pandya. This Chéla king is mentioned in the 
large Leyden grant and the copper-plate inscription of the Bina king Hastimalla, as one of the 
ancestors of Vijayilaya. The Kaliagattu-Pa ram, also mentions him, though not by name. 


% ibid. p. 78. #7 ibid. p. 68. % History of Tinnevelly, p. 24 f. 9 . 
** Dr. Caldwell, in the Introduction (p. 139) to the second edition of his peavacaie Scam) ny uaa 

Lenguages, says that this purina was very probably translated from Sanskrit at the request of Ativirarima-Pandya, 

‘She poet king of Madura, and that it dates from the 16th century, To this Pindya king is generally attributed the 

penposition of the Tamil poam called Naidadam (Naishadhs); see the remarks on pp. 144 f. of the Introduction to the 

@eaperative Gramm ir as rezards the other literary productions of this king. 

Af in verse 18 of the chapter headed iriia-pirampariyam, he is described as follows : tant nadand =Urugar- 
emgmant koxdav-avan, ‘he, who, walking alone, seized the jewel of the Uragas (Nagas).’ In Pan ait V. Samingd. 
ie 7 oe oe pin force wing is called NégapattinattueChchdlap, atid the tradition about 

7 && ilogitimate sop to him by the Naga princess ; ee i! sae 

WMgsews ; 800 ante, Vol, XIX. p. 899. ge p ig referred to. In other Tamil works the name Kifh- 
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That Varaguna-Paindya was a historical personage, is shewn by the same Bana grant, which 
reports that the Gahga king Prithivipati, who was a contemporary of Améighavarsha, defeated 
the Pandya king Varaguna in the battle of Sri-Purambiya ‘not ‘Sripura, as it is on page 373 
of the Salem Manual, Vol. II.). Sri-Purambiya has probaily to be identified with the village 
ealled Tiru-Purambiyam in Sundaramirti-Nayanar’s Tévdram, and Porambayam in Tiru- 
fiipasambandar’s Tévdram. The exact place occupied by K6-Kkilli in the Chdla genealogy, is 
not known. The two inscriptions which mention the early Chéla kings, say that Karikila, K6- 
Chchamkannan and K6-Kkilli belonged to the Chéla family. Of these two authorities, the Leyden 
grant mentions Karikaéla first and K6-Kkilli last, while the Bana inscription mentions Ké- 
Kkilh first and K6-Chchamkap last. The Kalingattu-Parant mentions K6-Kkilli first and 
Karikala last. Thus the three authorities for Chéla history that are now known, do not give 
a regular genealogy for this period, and one may doubt if it will ever be possible to reconstruct 
it and to determine the dates of these kings from Chéla inscriptions alone. There is only one 
Varaguna mentioned in the traditional lists of the Pandya kings.42 Conseqnently, the infor- 
mation that we now possess for Pandya history, offers no obstacles to the identification of 
the Varaguna-Pandya of the Bana inscription with the Varaguna of the Tiruvilatyddalpurdnam. 
This purdna has a chapter“? which describes how the ‘god at Madura’ sent the great musician 
Bana-Bhadra with a letter to Séramay Perumal, the Chéra king, who was a contemporary 
of the Saiva devotee Sundaramirti-Nayanar. The letter directed the Chéra king to give 
presents to the musician, which was duly done. The same event is referred to in that chapter 
of the Periyapurdnam which gives an account of the life of ‘Séramin Perumél.44 In this narra- 
tive we have perhaps to take ‘the god at Madura’ to mean the Pandya king. If this suggestion 
is correct, it would imply that the Chéra king was a vassal of the Pindya. From the Tiruvilai- 
yddalpurdnam we also learn that the old college (saigam) of Madura was established during the 
reign of a certain Vathéasékhara-Pandya, and was provided with a miraculous seat (palagat) by 
the god Sundarésvara.4 | 


The second of the works enumerated as throwing some light on the Pandya history, is the 
Periyapurdnam. The accounis contained in this work may be considered less open to question, 
as some of the statements made in it have been strongly confirmed by recent discoveries. As 
the author of the work does not profess to write a history, but only the lives of the sixty-three 
devotees of ‘Siva, the historical information contained in it is only incidental. One of these 
sixty-three devotees was Nedumaran, a Pandya king. He is described as having been victori- 
ous in the battle of Nelvélii¢ This is probably Tinnevelly (Tirunelvéli). As the battle was 
fought in the Pandya country itself, it implies that the king only succeeded in repelling an 
jnvader from the North or from Ceylon. We are told that he married a daughter of the Chéla 
king, whose name is not mentioned, that he was originally a Jaina by religion, and that his 
queen, who was a Saiva at heart, sent for the great Tiruffaépasambandar, who succeeded in 
converting the king to the Saiva religion through a miraculons cure of his malady, which 
the Jaina priests could not make any impression upon. The date of this Pindya king and, with 
it, that of Tiruflanasambandar are still wrapt in mystery. That Dr. Caldwell’s identification‘? 
of this king, who was also called Sundara-Pindya, with Marco Polo’s “ Sonder Bandi’’ is in- 
correct, and that the three great Saiva devotees Tirutanasambandar, Tirunivukkaraiyar and 
Sundaramirti-Nayandr must have flourished prior to the eleventh century A. D., is, however, 


#2 Sir Walter Elliot, in his Coins of Southern India, p. 128 £. has published six lists of Pandya kings. In the 
. first, two kings are mentioned with the name Varaguna, while each of the other five mentions only one king of that 
name. 

£3 Tirumuganagodutta padalam, p. 227‘of the Madras edition of 1888. 

# Chapter 87 of the Madras edition of 1884, 

&5 Sange-npalagat tanda padalam, chapter 51 of the Madras edition of 1988. 


ETC Tt Tae ‘ wags er .” ee a4 pe where [iia a 4 Mg - i) 
8. Notucle ven ia nig tanger dedvitdgen, § Xcdumazran, whose fortune was coustans ‘and: wn 


cenines. fixe Battle oft 
Iwolvéli,” occars in verse § of the Trudi ssdulrogei, which contains a ust of the sixty-tkree devotees of Riva, anc wairn 
was coinvosed vy Sundaramurti-iisanéy, 
ti Comparatiice Granwmar uf ane Deavidian socecayes, Latroauction, pr. 1ay &, 
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clearly established by inscriptions found in the great temple at Tanjore.“6 The Pertyapurdnam 
informs us that one of the Chola kings rolel also over the Pandya kingdom. This was the 
Saiva devotee Ko=Chchengat-Chila-Niranir, who was also called Senganar.*® The same king 
is, as stated above, mentioned in the large Leyden grant as one of the ancestors of the Chiéla king 
Vijayalaya. His conquest of one of the Chéra kings is described in a small work called Kalavali- 
ndroada, the text and translation of which have been published in this Jowrnal (ane, Vol. 
XVI. pp. 258-265). The Periyapurdnam tells us that he built several temples of Siva in 
different places. Sundaramirti-Navanir refers in his Térdran to one at Nanpilam in the 
Tanjore disirict,>° ard Sundaramirti’s predecessor, Tirufianasambandar, to another at Tiru- 
Ambar! This last reference furnishes us with one of the limits for the period of the latter 
poet, the other limit being the time of Séraman Perumal, who was a contemporary of the 
former poet. 


Another of the Tamil works which may be of use to the student of Pandya history, is 
the Paituppdliu (i.e. “the ten poems’), As the name implies, it consists of ten poems, or 
rather idyls, composed by different members of the college of Madura, to which reference has 
already been made. Of these, two are dedicated to Nedunjeliyan, a Pandya king. The first 
of these two, called Uadurai-kdiji, was composed by Marudapar of Maigudi, and the second, 
called Nedunalvédai, by Nakkiranar, the president of the college. The first refers to a battle 
fonght at Talai-Alahganam by the Pandya king against the Chéra and the Chéla kings and 
some minor chiefs.52 Some of the ancestors of Neduiijeliyan are also incidentally mentioned. 
The name of one of them was Vadimbalambaninra-Pindiyan according to the commentary.55 
This, however, could not have been the actual name of the king, but only a biruda. Another of 
the ancestors of Neduijeliyan was Pal-yiga-Silai-mudo-kudumi-Peruvaludi, whose piety is 
very highly spoken of.°4 As I shall have occasion to speak of this king in an article on another 
Pandya grant which I am going to publish, I shall now be content with a mere mention 
of his name. 


The last of the Tami] works above enumerated, as being of some use to students of Pindya 
history, is the Purzppdt{u.e This work is unpublished, and consequently, the historical value 
of its contents cannot now be stated precisely, The Purappdtiw is said to describe in 
detail the battle of Talat-Alatginam,®5 which is referred to in the Madurai-kkénji. Mr. P. 
Sundaram Pillai, M. A., of the Maharaja's College at Trivandram, refers, in an article published 
in the August number of Vol. IX of the Madras Christian College Magazine, to another work 
called “ Eraiyanar Agapporul.” This work, he adds, is generally ascribed to Nakkirar and 
celebrates the prowess of a Pandya king who is called Arikésari, Varédaya, Parankuéa and 
Vichari, and mentions among his conquests * Vilinjam (near Trivandram), Kottar (near Nagercoil), 
Naraiyazu, Chéveor, Kadaiyal, Anukudi and Tinnevelly.” It is thus clear that Tami] literature 
is not devoid of works that throw some light on Pandya history. Their contents, however, 
have not been appreciated, because we have not had the means to test their usefulness. It is 
important here to note that the Sinhalese Chronicles might, with advantage, be consulted to 


elucidate some of the points in Pandya history, which may be left obscure by Tamil literature 
and the Pandya inscriptions. 


As I have already remarked, the subjoined inscription opens with six Sanskrit verses. Of 
these, the first invokes Brahmaz, the second Vishnu and the third Siva. This might be taken as 


a ' . }. = e a 2 ] 
an indication of the non-sectarian creed of the reigning king, As, however, he has the biruda 


8 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. Nos. 88 and 41. 

49 Tennavingiy= lege lice S2igandr, ° Soiganir who became a Paydya and ruled the world,’ occurs in verse 11 of 
the Bruttoncattocai, 

Page 14 of the Lladras edition of 18S4, 1 Page 149 of the same. 

™ The following are the names of the minor chiefs (kuru-nila-ma ~7ar) mentioned on paze 189 of Pardit V. Sami- 
er ety spiigl Mines Eloni, Eromaiytirap, Iroigt-Vonmép and Porunay. 8 Page 185 of the same. 

age OF Une ca3u€3 in the test fp, 120, line 75 -Silai- ~ i 
a ie iy the poem {p, 120, line 759) Pal-gflaj-mudn kudami occurs, 
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parama- Vaishnava, ‘the most devoted follower of Vishnu,’ in line 51, and as, in 1. 35 f., he is 
reported to have built a temple to Vishnu, we have to understand that the king, though a 
worshipper of Vishnu, was not intolerant towards other religions. The fourth verse describes 
the Pandya race as descended from the Moon as ancestor. The fifth refers to Maéravarman 
and some of his ancestors, and describes him as the ‘destroyer of the Pallavas’ (Pallava-bhan- 
jana). The sixth verse describes his son Jatilavarman. The Tamil portion is dated during the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Nedufjadaiyan. Evidently, Jatilavarman and Neduijadaiyan 
- denote the same individual and are synonymous. Jaftla is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tami! 
Sadaiyan (one who has matted hair), a name which is also applied to Siva.5§ The adjective Nedum 
may qualify the word sadaz, and the name would then mean ‘one whose matted hair is long.’ 
But it is more probable that Nedum has to be understood as a sort of title prefixed to the 
names of some of the Pandya kings. In line 61 of the Madurai-kkdnji, a Tamil poem already 
referred to, one of the Pandya kings is called Nediyén. Neduméaran of the Periyapurdnam 
and Nedufjeliyan of the Pattuppditu are names in which the prefix Nedum is used as a 
title. If translated, these two names might mean ‘the tall Pandya.’ The names Neduméran, 
Nedufijeliyan and Nedudjadaiyan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that they 
must have denoted the same individual. Beyond this similarity of the mere names we possess 
no materials for their identification, In the present inscription, the king Nedudjadaiyan is 
called Tennan, Vanavan and Sembiyan. Tennavan or Tennan, ‘the king of the South,’ is 
used as a title of Pandya kings in Tamil inscriptions and literature. Vanavan and Sembiyan 
are titles applied to the Chéra and Chéla kings, respectively. The fact that this Pindya king 
assumed the Chéra and Chéla titles, shows that he conquered those kings, or was, at least, 
believed to have doneso. A similar fact in connection with Chola history is revealed by 
the title Mummudi-Chéla, which was assumed by one at least of the Chéla kings. Mummudi- 
Chola means ‘the Chdéla king who wore three crowns, tz. the Chéra, the Chéla andthe Pandya 
crowns,’ After giving the above-mentioned titles of the king, the Tamil portion of the 
inscription enters into an account of his military achievements which occupies nearly two 
plates. The battles of Vel] ar,®5 Vinnam and Seliyakkudi against an unknown enemy are first 
mentioned. The king next attacks a certain Adiyan and puts him to flight in the battles of 
Ayiravéli, Ayirtir® and Pugaliytir. The Pallavas and Kéralas, who are his allies, are also 
attacked and defeated. The king of Western Kongu is subsequently attacked, and his ele- 
phants and banner taken as spoils. The whole of Kohgu is then subdued, and ‘‘the noisy 
drum sounds his (1. e, the king’s) name throughout Kankabhtiimi,”’ The king enters Kaijivaya- 
ppértr, and builds a temple “resembling a hill’ to Vishnu. The ruler of Vén is then con- 
quered and put to death ; his town of Vilifiam, “‘ whose fortifications are as strong as those of 
the fort in Lanka,’ is destroyed, and ‘‘his elephants, horses, family treasure and good 
country” captured. The Pandya king afterwards builds a wall with a stone ditch round the 
town of Karavandapuram. 





66 A facsimile of the seal of the Tirupptivanam copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which are pub- 
lished in the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 21-38, is given on page 123 of Sir W. Elliot’s 
Coins of Southern India. It contains a Sanskrit inscription which ends with the name Jatilavarman. In line 18 of 
the first plate of the inscription occurs the Tamil form of this name, viz. Sadaivarman, and in line 14, the actual 
name of the king, Kulasckharadéva. 67 See note 14, above. 

$8 In the Tiruppiivanam copper-plate grant the name Vellir-kuruchchi occurs twice (Archeological Surrey of 
Southern India, Vol. TV. p. 28, Plate xia, lines 3 and 5) in the description of the boundaries of the granted village. 
As the word kuruchchi is not found in Tamil dictionaries, it is probable that kuruchchi is a mistake, if not a misread- 
ing, for kurichehi, which has almost the same meaning as the word puravu, which precedes the name Vellir in the 
text of the present inscription. Vellir-kurichchi means ‘ Vellir, (which is) a village belonging to a hilly or forest tract,’ 
and puravil Vellir which occurs in the text, would mean ‘ Vellir, (which is situated) in a forest or hilly tract.’ Conse- 
quently, it is not impossible that the two villages are the same. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 243, 
mentions a village called Vellir in the Malabar district, which is 28 miles north-north-west of Cannanore. Another 
village of the same name is mentioned in the Archwotogical Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. p. 77, text line 60, 

69 It is not certain if Ayirayéli and Ayirir have to be taken as denoting two distinct villages. It is not impossible 
that Ayirdr is the name of the village and Ayira-véli means ‘ one thousand vélis (of land).’ Perhaps the village of 
Ayirdr had only one thousand vélis of cultivated land. 
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The battle of Seliyakkudi was one of the first fought by theking. The name which means 

‘the Pandya village,’ might indicate that it was situated in the Pandya country. If it was, 
the batile must have been fought either against a foreign invader or a rebellious feudatory. 
It is not apparent who Adiyan was, against whom the king next turned his arms. 
Ayiravéli, where one of the batiles against Adiyan was fought, was probably included in 
the Chéla dominions, as it is said to have been situated on the northern bank of the 
Kavéri, The fact that the Pallava and Kérala kings were his allies, might indicate that 
he was not a minor chief, These considerations lead to the inference thai he was probably 
a Chéla. Neduijadaiyan calls himself Sembiyan (i. ¢. the Chéla),. but the conquest of 
the Chélas is not explicitly stated in the historical introduction, and no Chéla king of 
the name Adiyan isknown., The kings of that dynasty had, each of them, several names and 
many birudas.61 There are, however, only two cases known from inscriptions, of wars between 
the Chéla and Pandya kings, in which the names of the contending kings are given. Of these, 
the first is the war between Rajasitha-Pandya and the Chéla king Parantaka I. which is 
mentioned in the inscription of the Bina king Hastimalla, and the second is that between 
the Chola king Aditya-Karikila and Vira-Pandya, which is referred to.in the large Leyden 
grant. It is more probable that Adiyan was identical with the king of Western Kongu, who 
was captured by Nedafjadaiyan. Adigaimén, also called Adigan, is mentioned in the Periya- 
purdnam as an enemy of the Saiva devotee Pugal-Béle, a Chéla king whose capital was 
Karuvilr (i. e. Karur in the Coimbatore district), Adigaimin and E]ini are mentioned in the 
anpublished Tamil work Purandnilrn, as kings, in whose praise the well-known Tami] poetess 
Auvaiyar composed several verses. In his South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p- 106, Dr. 
Hultzsch has published an inscription which refers to certain images set up by Adigaiman 
Blini, and to their repair by a successor of his, who was called Vyamuktabravandjjvala (in 
Tamil, Vidukadalagiya), the lord of Takata, and who was the son of a certain Rajaraéja. This 
Takati has probably to be identified with Tagadir, which is referred to in the Purandntru as 
having been captured by a Chéra king. The syllables which are transcribed as Katijivaya- 
ppérar, may also be written KAdjivay-ppérir, In Sundaramirti-Nayanfr’s Tévdram (Foster 
Press edition, 1883, p. 114; Arunichala Madaliyir’s 3rd. edition of the Periyapurdnam, 1884, 
pp. 7 and 22) Kaiijiviyppérir is mentioned. But there is no clue given as to the situation or 
the village. Consequently, we cannot decide whether the village mentioned in the present 
inscription has to be identified with that referred to in the Tévéram or not. Besides, Katijiva 
or Kaijivay is reported to be the name of a Village ‘in the Tanjore district. The name 
Kadjivayppérir may also be explained as ‘ the large village in or near Kanji, 7. e. Kafichtpura, 
The building of a temple to Vishnu at this village might then refer to the construction of the 
Varadarajasvamin temple at Little Conjeeveram, which is not far from the Pallava capital 
Kaiicht. Kaikabhdmi, ‘the land of kites,’ might then be taken for Tirukkalukkunram,® 
which ig & few miles distant from Chinglepnt. But the conquests which are recorded in this part 
of the inscription, relate mostly to the western half of Southern India. Besides, if Kaikabhimi 
18 pronounced as it is written, it does not rhyme with Kohgabhimi which it ought to do. 
Consequently, though the name is written Kahkabhimi, the second of the k’s being Grantha, the 
composer evidently pronounced it Kahgabhiimi, which is the Tami] form of Gangabhimi, the 
A name quite similar to Seliyakknii is Vémbangudi, which occurs three times in the Tiruppivanam grant 


(Plate xia, line 9; Plate xib, lines 4and 8). The second and third Sentences of note 60 read as £ 
; ollows :-—~ 
moans ‘one who wears (a@ garland of flowers of) the vémbu (the margosa or nim tree, Azadirachta ais ee 


; - of margosa, fi : 
Vémban denotes the Pandya king, and the Village is evidently called after him, 2 Omers. Consequently, 


®& For example, K6-R&jakésarivarman alias Rsjarfjadéva had the following bi ‘ i 
-Eaja a & Otrudas:— Sila A li, a 
Chila, Bijiéraya, Nityavindda and Sivapddadékhara (Christian College Magazine, Vol. vir. aaa er 


his son K6-Parakéssrivarman alias BRajéndra-Chiladéva was also called Madhurantake, Gahgeikonda-Qhila and 


. @ Girakislokbupram, ‘the sacred hill of the kites,’ is the namo gi 
ek ORIEN, : given to the hill as well as the village ¢] i 
Tee is agrestimos also called Pakshitirtha, ‘the bathing-place of the birds (i. @. kites) ;’ see one. 7 = 
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well-known Ganga country. That such incorrect spellings were not uncommon in ancient days, 
is shown by an inscription of the great temple at Tanjore (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. 
No. 35, line 156), in which the word chaturvédimangalam is written chaturvédimanhkalam. Tts 
connection with the town of Katich? being thus rendered improbable, KAtjivaya-ppérar may 
have to be understood as ‘the large village of Kafijivayal or Kéichivayal’ the r which 
ought to have been the result of saiidhi between 7 and p, having been assimilated and its place 
taken by a second p.68 In Tami] dictionaries, Vén is mentioned as one of the twelve districts, 
where Kodun-Tamil (i.e. valgar Tami]) used to be spoken. Vilifiem, which is mentioned in 
the inscription immediately before VWén, is probably ‘Vilinjam’ which, as has been already 
stated, was a place in Travancore captured by one of the Pandya kings. From the manner 
in which Vilifam and Véo are mentioned in the inscription, it may be concluded that the 
former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the latter.“ According to Mr. W. Logan’s 
Malabar (Vol. I. p. 240, note 2), Vénidu was, in ancient times, identical with the modern 
state of Travancore. Karavandapuram is the last place mentioned in the historical intro- 
duction. Karavantapura is mentioned in a small Vattelnttu inscription, which, with the 
permission of Dr, Hultzsch, I publish below from a photograph received from by Dr, Burgess. 


TEXT. 
1 Sri {i*] K6=Méraf=Jadaiyarku 
2 r&éjya-va[rjsham 4aravadu Sella- 
‘3 nirpa marr=avarku maha- 
4 samantan=agiya Karavantapur-Adhi- 
5 vasi Vaijyan® Pandi-Ami- 
6 rdamangalav-araiyan= a[y*]i- 
7 na Sattdn-Ganavadi ti- 
8 rattuvittadu tiru-kk[6]fy*]i- 
“9 lum éri-tadigamum = idan=ul=a- 
10 ram=ulladum [1*] m[a)rr=ava- 
li rku dharmma-[pa]nni®® fgiya MNa- 
12 kkangorriyar= cheya- 
13 ppattadu Durgga-dévi-k6- 


14 [y*Jilui= Jéshtai-ké[y*]ilam [t*] 





63 Hxamples of similar assimilation are nippadu for nirpadu (forty), kdppanam for kirpanam or kil-panam 
(a quarter fanam) and kékkdsu for hirkisu or kil-kdsu (a quarter cash). The village of K&fichivayil is mentioned in 
Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Pallava king Nandivarman and its Tamil endorsement, and in the grant of Nandivar- 
man Pallavamalla and its Tamil endorsement. About its position Mr. Foulkes remarks as follows in the Salem Manual, 
Vol. II. p. 854:— “It is clear that Kafichivayil lay, either wholly or in principal part, on the right bank of the 
Palér in the upper, or upper-middle, part of its course, somewhere above Vellore.”? The large Leyden grant (lines 
96 ff.) and some of the Tanjore inscriptions (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. Nos. 9 and 10) mention an officer of 
Rajarajadéva, who was a native of Kaiichivéyil. From an unpublished inscription of the rained temple at Kilam- 
bandal in the Arcot taluk, North Arcot district, it appears that this village belonged to Pér-Avir-nédu in Uyyakkon- 
dar-valanaia, which last was, according to a Tanjore inscription (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 4, p. 47), 
situated between the rivers Arigiland Kaviri. Kaiichiviyal is mentioned m a Tamil inscription dated Saka 1457, 
which is published in the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 154156. Itis not improbable that 
the village of K4iichivayil which is mentioned in the inscriptions published by the Rev. T. Foulkes, was situated in the 
Kongu country. If it was, it may be the same as the K&ichivayal of the present inscription, granted that there was 
not more than one village of that name in the Kongu country. 

6 Among the conquests of Kaldttunga-Chéle, the Kalingattu-Parani (canto xi. verse 71) mentions Vilifiam, 
which was very probably identical with the Vilifiam of the present inscription and with the *‘ Vilinjam”’ mentioned in the 
“‘ Fraiyanar Agapporul’’ (ante, p. 64), 

65 Vaijyan is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vaidya, which actually occurs as the name of a family in line 78 of the 
copper-plate inscription which is the subject of this paper. 

66 Read dharma-paini. The apparent length of the vowel in pa on the photograph may be due to the bad pasting 
of the impressions before photographing, Ifthis is the case, panné for pain’ would be a mistake similar to that of 
ranna for ratna which occurs several times in the inscriptions of the Rajarfjésvara temple at Tanjore (South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 46, lines 8, 16 and 20). 
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TRANSLATION. 


Prosperity! While the sixth year of the reign of K6-Marafi=s adaiyan was current, 
Sattan Ganapati, who was his (7. e. the king’s) great feudatory (mahd-sémania), who resided 
in (the village of) Karavantapura, (iho belonged to) the Vaidya (race), (and) who was the 
chief of Pandi-Amirdamatgalam, repaired the sacred temple, the sacred tank (sri-taddga) 
and (all) that is charitable (in cownection with) this (tank). Besides, Nakkangorri, who was 
his lawful wife, built a temple of the goddess Durga and a temple of Jyéshtha.®” 


As is seen from the above translation, this inscription is dated during the sixth year of the 
reign of Ké=Marai=Jadaiyan, and mentions a certain Sattan Ganapati, who was the chiet of 
Pindi-Amirdamahgalam, and was living in the village of Karavantapura, which is very 
probably identical with the Karavandapuram mentioned in the subjoined inscription. The 
characters in which the above short inscription is engraved, are the same as those of the present 
one. It is therefore not impossible that both of them belong to the reign of the same 
king. 

In the long historical introduction of the subjoined inscription, there is no clue as to the 
date of the grant. As paleography is a very unsafe guide in determining even the approxi- 
rate dates of Sonth-Indian inscriptions, we must wait for further researches to enable us to 
ascertain the date of the Pandya king Neduiijadaiyan. This inscription records the grant of 
the village of Vélangudi in Ten-Kalavali-nidu,® whose name was subsequently changed into 
‘Srivara-mahgalam. The donee was Sujjata-Bhatta, the son of Sihu-Misra, who lived in the 
village of Sabdali which had been granted to the Brihmanas of the country of Magadha. Sujjata- 
Bhatta may be a vulgar form of the name Sujata-Bhatta. The name Sihu-Mibra shews that 
the donee’s father must have been an immigrant from Northern India. Sitha is-the Priakrit 
form of the Sanskrit siika, and Misra is a title borne by some of the Brihmanas of Northern 
India. It is extremely interesting to learn that there was a colony of Magadha Brihmanas 
settled in the Pindra country. The circumstances under which, and the time when, this settle- 
ment took place, are not known. The Gnapti of the grant was Dhirataran Mirti-Hyinan, the 
great feudatory of the king and the chief of Viramafgalam, who was born in the village of 
Vangalandai. Special reference is made to the excellence which his family had attained in 
music. 


Some of the graphical peculiarities of the Tamil portion of the subjoined inscription require 
to be noted here. As in all other Tami] and Vatteluttn inscriptions, the long e and the long o 
are not marked, though I have, for practical reasons, made these marks in the transcript. The 
distinction between long and short 7 is not strictly observed. The 7¢ in hkarudi Cine 54) and vali 
(line 5U) seem to be distinctly long. In line 48, the ¢ of virr appears to be short. In line 52 
ui im nin and xi in wila are exactly alike. In the Sanskrit portion (line 8) ériyam may also be 
read ariyam. Mérku is written mékku in line 65. The most important, however, of these’ 
peculiarities is, that the rules of Tamil sadhi are not observed in many cases. Of these the 
following may be noted: — 


Line 20 f anal orungudan instead of Anai-y oraigudan. 
{add-oli 9 fadav-oli. 
3 24. mi-irum a4 mav-irum. 
» O46. a-ira 39 ayire. 





* Jyéshtha or, in Tamil, S3ttai or Mddévi, ‘ the elder sister,’ is the godde i i i 
the elder sister of Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth ; see South-Indian Ferien var a ets evar 
® The Tirappivanam copper-plate grant, which has been referred to more than once mentions a villa e called 
Velatgndi (Plata sia, line 13) and a river called Ralayvali-nadap-aro (Plate xi a, lines 8 and 10). Perhaps the village 
of Vélangodi granted by the present inscription belonged to a district which was situated to the south of the re beak 
ftoned river, and which was, consequently, called Ten-Kalavali-nddu. Compare the name Vadakarai-R4jéndrasimnha- 
valanidn, which Occurs repeatedly in the Tanjore inscriptions -(South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Il. No 4, paragraph 
18, and passim), and in which Vadakarai, ‘ the northern bank,’ is used with reference to the river KAvért, are 
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nai dda umstead of naiy=bdu. 
Line 4 oli-udai is oliy-udai, 
» 26f. vemmi-avai-udag ,, | vemméav=avaiyndan. 
>» 28. padai-dda a padaiyédau. 
30 arpa - padaiyéddu. 
ae ’ | Varal-um s varalyum. 
» 32 kodi ani - kodiy=ani. 
», ood. lai-ani ¥ laiy-ani. 
36. poem ij kéyil or kévil, 
akki-nm o akkiyum. 
» 41. nidi-ddu ys nidiyddu. 
>» Of. vidyai-ddu eS vidyaiy6$du. 
» (0. ellai agattu $s ellaiy=agattu. 
» @o& Pandi-ilangd Pandiy-ilaagé. 
>» $2. adien » adiy=en. 
» 82£. mélana enra 9 mélanav=enru. 


Of these I have corrected only 46-1 and 4-ira in the text, because the former is likely to be 
misunderstood, and the latter is distinctly wrong. In some of the other cases, the sathdhi, 
though optional in usage, would be necessary according to the rules of grammar. Among the 
rest, there is a considerable number of cases in which the saiidhi is not optional. Such viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar are not uncommon in other inscriptions; but there is an unusually 
large number of them in this grant, Many of these anomalous cases occur in the historical 
introduction (Il. 19 to 46) which is in High Tamil, where they are not expected. The fact that 
the small Vatteluttu inscription published above, also contains some of these peculiarities, 
shows that they were not merely local. The style of the whole of the Tami] portion of the 
subjoined inscription is almost free from mistakes, and shows that the composer could not have 
been ignorant of the rules of saiZht if they had been commonly in use. These rules could not 
have been absolutely unknown as they are observed in a few cases in this grant. Consequently, 
we are led to the conclusion that the rules of smidht, which are given in Tami] grammars, were 
not universally recognized and followed in the Tami] country, at the time when these inscrip- 
tions were composed. But this inference cannoé be established without comparing a large 
number of other inscriptions belonging to the same period, 


TEXT. 
First Plate, 
[On the left margin] Svasti [u*] 
1 Brahma vyabjita-viéva-tantram=anag ham vyaktrais=chaturbhir=grinan=bibhrad=bila- 


patamhga-plunga- 
2 latara-chchhaiyat=jaii-mandalamn {[|*] adyan=niibhi-sarah-prasdti-kamalam Vishnér= 
adhishthayn- 


kah® pushnita pramadafi-chirdya ‘bhavatim punyah purind munih 6& [1*] 
yasmid=ivirbhavati para- 


4. miicharyyabhitid-yugidean §§ yasminn=éva pravisati punar=vviivam=dtad=yuga- 

5 nté [\*] tadevaé=chhandémaya-tanu vay6-vahanan=daitya-ghiti jyétih pata dyn- 

6 ti-jita-nav-Ambhédam=ambhéje-nétram © [2*] amhas-sathghati??-harin6r=ati-dridha- 

7 me=bhaktim yaysh kurvvatim=atr=imutra cha sambhavanty=avikalis=sampa- 
Second Plate; First Side. 

8 ttayS déhinim [\*] utta[h]s-Amburuha-ériyam kalayato yashu7lttama(m*]- 

9 gé asan-maulan onikasadim  Pindki-charanan tan vas=chiram raksha- 


69 Read adhishihdyakoh. 10 Read *samhati. 11 Read ydveu. 
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na 
10 tim 3 [3°] Abar-mmiils-prakritim-amrite-jydtisbam yasya dévam yasy= An 
11 gasty3 —_vijita-Nahush-imbhédhi-Vindbyah purddhah i“ saévad=bhogys 
12 jaladhi-rasand yona visvambhar=éyam si-yan=dirgghat-jayatt yak 
13 si pandarah Pandya-vansah [4*] asmin Vasava-hara-h[é}rishn mahé-ke: 
14 lp-dpad-uttarishu Svargy idhisa-J alééa-Bharate-jaya-khyatésha ; yatéshy=a. 
15 tah [1*] jatah Pallava-bhaiijani=pi samaré sarvva-kshamabhrid-bal-Onmardd-antte. 

mad-ébha-bhima-ka- | 


Second Plate; Second Side. 
16 takah ‘Sci-Maravarmm4 nripah & [5*] tasmat-Taridhinathid=Budha iva vibudhag 


Pa(t}ma?nabhadeiv=adya- a 
17 tePradyamnd dyumna-dhdmnas=Triparabhida iy=bdyukta-éaktih Kumérah [1*] jap 


Jambhiri-kalpo 7 
18 jagati Jatilavarmm=:ti vikhyata-kirttih sarvy-drvv-is-dra-garvva-grahe-dahana-vid hime 
apra- 


19 ‘lpa-pratapah 6 (6*] Annan=igiya alar-kadir-nedu-vér-Rennen Vanavap Set 
9) mbiyan Vada-varaiy-iruigayal=inei ornigndan=adi-oli-keln-munnir-ulagn mia 
























91 lud=alikkum vali-kelu-tini-dén-mannavar peramin=renn-alar=adi 

92 nar-kuratti-ppon-malar-puravil Vellir 

23 Hiyakkudi ent=ivarrat=tevvar=aliyackkodit-jilai® 

24 rakal valaittum [1*] mi-irom perum-bunar=KAviri vada-kare’ h 

95 [y*]iravéli Ayiroar fannilam Pugaliyhrunstigal-vel-Adigg 
Third Plate; First Side. 

26 gai édu puraigand-avan-oli-udai-mani-ttér=adal-vem-m[[ a ] <iiam 

27 udan kavarndum [1*] Pallavanui=Kéralanum=iig-avar ene 

28 g=igi=ppal-padai-bdu par fieliya=ppavvamm=ens=ppara 

29 ndu kuda-pilon=guna-palumm-anuga vandu vitteirappa 

80 padai-dda mér=chenr=anp-irnvaral-um=iru-palumm=ida 

31 ppadai viduttu=K knda-Kongatt=adan-mannansi-kko! 


32 rréduickopdu «© pondn kodi ani-mani-nedu-mada-Kkaidan=madil | 
33 tte vaittu-Kkankabhtimi-adap-alayni-gadi-moraisa tan piyar=araiy 


34 kongabhimi adi-ppadutiu-kkodui-jilai: pitt=ilivitta=p¢ 
35 Isi-ani-puravir=Kahjivayapporar pukku=Ttiromélukk=ay 












Third Plate; Second Side. 
36 d=uraiya=kkupram-annad=6r-k6/y*Jileakki-om ()*] tli-munntreaga]={ffl 
3¢ ga agal-vanatt=-agad=urntjum’* pali-nin-madil parand=dingiagh | 
88 pagalavanum=agalav=0dom _ aniy-Tlangaiyil-aran-id=igi me 
39 y-ilaigun-neda-maqa-madil Vilifiam-aduv=aliya-kkor es 
40 vélai nrai nikki verra-tiinai Vén-mannanai venr=aiit 
41 teavan vijn-nidi-6da kupram-anpa knlai-kkalirniagiingig 
42 n-mivon-kula-dhanamun=nan-nadum-avai kondum [\*] aravinds-mukhal 
43 t=ilaiyavar=ari-nedui-gann-ambugalir=pir-maindar pularat a 
44 dum pon-mida-nedu-vidi-K karavandspuram polivseyda=kkann-agis 
45 rad=6r-kall-agalido visombu téyndu mugi=rnijaliled’ 

| Fourth Plaie; First Side. 

46 gamb=srAdav=agan-Senpi-nnedu-madilai ‘yagiveamaitium [1*] ee 
47 -miii-vikramangal-ettunaiys-pala Seydu mani-mida-Kictedas 
a8 a | pakkn Malar-magaléda virr-irandu Manu darééi taming EY es me 
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50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
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71 


73 
74 
79 
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77 


guru-charitam kondidi=kkandaka-Sédhanai tin geydu kadan-Hia- 
lam mulud=alikkum Pandya-nathan §pandita-vatsalan Vira-purigan = Vi- 
krama-paragan parintakan paramavaishnavan=rén=Agi=nnin r-ilaign- 
m mani-nin-mudi nila-mannava=Nedufijadaiyarku $rdjya-varsham pa- 
dinéjavadupar=pattu=chchela-nirka=ppinnaiyun=dharmmaméy tanakk=e- 
nrun=karmmam=aga=ttan karudi Magadham=ennun=nan-nittun=mahidéva- 
rkku vagukkappatta Sabdali ennub=gramattul Vidya-dé vataiya- 
Fourth Plate; Second Side. 
] viruambappadum. Bharggava-gétra-sambhiitan Agvalayans-stitre- 
tto Bahvrijan Sihu-Misrarku magan=fgi yajia-vidyai-dd=ei- 
jida-Sastrangalaickkarai-kanda Sujjata-Bhattarku=-Ttep-Kala- 
vali-néttu Vélangudiyai=ppandai=itan . palam=bé 
r nikki Srivara-marhgalam-ena=ppiyar=itin brahma-déyam=d- 
ga-kkaranmaiyom miyatchiyom ull=adafica Sarvva- 
parihdram=iga-nnirdd=atti-kkudukkappattada [11*] mar- 
geidan peru-ning=ellai [1*] kil-ellai Nilajkanima- 
Fifth Plate; First Side. 

ngalatt-ellaikkum Milandiyankudi ellaikkum 
mékkun-tenn-ellai Perumagarrir=ellaikknh=Kalli- 
kkudi ellaikkum vadakku-manniya-str=-mmé- 
1-ellai Kadambaigudi ellaikkum Kurangudi 
ellaikkun=kilakkum vaday-ellai . Karala. 
vayal=ellaikku=tierkumm=ivv-isaitta pe- 
ro-ning=ellai agattu-kkallui<galliyu=ni- 


Fifth Plate; Second Side. 


thi | mannavanada paniyinal / -vadiv=amai- 
ya pidi fi ndan Pandyarku matamngajaddhyaksha- 
n Pandi-ilangs-mangale=ppér-araifan=i- 
giya Koluvor-kkorrattu=Kkoluvar=chcha- 
fgafi-Niridaran [1*] lig=idanukkeinattiy=4- 
ycitimra-sisanat=jeyvittan vadya-gé- 
ya-salngtiangalan=maliv-eydiya Vangs- 
Sizth Plate; First Side. 
landai : Vaidya-kulam Vilahga=ttinri ma- 
nnavarku mah4-simantan=fy marr-araigarai 
vali-tulaikkum Viramangala=ppér-araisa- 
neigiya _ Dhirataran Martti-Eyinan [1*] marr=idanai= 
kkéittiran malar-adi en mudi mélana €- 
nro korrayvanéy panitt-aruli=tterr=ena 


Siath Plate; Second Side, 


timra-Sasanafi=jeyvittin | Brahmadéya-paripa- 
lanid=rité n=anyad=asti bhuvi dharmma-sidhanam [I*]  tasya © ch=dpaha- 
ranad=rité tatha n=inyad=asti bhuvi pipa-sidh anam rit] Bahubhi- 
revvasudha  datti  rijabhis-Sagar-Adibhih [1*] yasya yasya yadi bhé- 
mis=tasya tasya tadi phalam |) -na vishamh visham=ity=4hur=brahmasvam yi- 
sham=uchyaté [1*] visham=€kakinam hanti brahmasvam putra-pautri- 
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Seventh Piate. 


90 kam % Brahmasva-rakshandd=anyat=punya-millan=na vidyaté [1*] tasy=Atilathgha- 
91 niad-anyai=-pipe-milan=na vidyaté Gh Pandi=pperum-banai- karan ma- 


92 pan Pandi=pperum-banai-karan=agiya Arikésa- 
93 ri elutiu 1 
TRANSLATION. 
Sanskrit portion. 
Hail! 


(Verse 1.) May that pure ancient sage (Brahm&),—who resides in the primeval lotus; 
which has sprung out of the tank of Vishnu’s navel, who invokes with his four mouths the 
sinless Brahman (i.e. the Véda), which has revealed all sciences, and who bears a mass of 
matted hair, the colour of which is redder than the morning sun,—maintain for a long time 
your joy! 

(2.) May that extremely wonderful lustre (of Vishnu),— whose body consists of the 
Véda, who rides on a bird, who destroys the Daityas, whose splendour surpasses that of a new 
cload (in biackness), who has lotus eyes, from whom this universe springs at the beginning of 
the Yuga, and into whom it again enters at the end of the Yuga, — protect you ! 

(3.) May that pair of feet of Pinikin (Siva), which remove all sins, by practising strict 
devotion to which, perfect success is produced to men in this world and in the next, and which 
appear to be lotuses {placed} as ornaments on the heads,—(which bear) glittering diadems, —of 
the gods, — protect you for a long time ! 

(4.) May that Pandya race, — which is white with fame, by which this earth, that has 
the ocean for its girdle, has been perpetually enjoyed,”® the first ancestor of Which is said to be 
the nectar-rayed god (i.e. the Moon),” and the family priest of which was Agastya, who 
vanquished Nahusha, the ocean and the Vindhya (mountain), be victorions for a long time ! 


(5.) In this (race), after those who had deprived Vasava (Indra) of his garland,”?> who 
had survived the disaster of the great Kalpa, and who were famous by victories over the lord 
of heaven (Indra), the lord of the waters (Varuna) and Bharata (Agni), had passed away, was 
born the illustrious king Méravarman who, though he destroyed the Pallava?® in ‘batile, 
captured terrible armies (kafaka) of rntiing elephanis by crushing the armies of all rnlers of the 
earth. : J 8 


(6.) Just as the wise Budha (sprang) from the lord of stars {the Moon), Pradyumna from 
the first Padmandbha (Krishna), (and) Kumira (S ubrahmanya) (who wears) an active lance 


? 


from the destroyer of Tripura (Siva), (who is) an abode of lustre, so, from him (7.e. Maravar- 
man) was born (a4 son), who was renowned in the world by the name J afilavarmean, who was 
equal to Jambhari (Indra), (and) whose irresistible valour burnt the planet (consisting of) the 
great arrogance of all the rulers of the earth. 


Tamil portion. 


(Line 19.) The lord of kings (who possesses) stout shoulders resplendent with (7. e. 
expressive of) strength, who is such (as ts described above), who has fonght against the southern 


TS Read “nautrakam. | : , 

16 The word sagvat, which is here translated ‘ perpetually,’ also means ‘ repeatedly,’ which would imply that thera 
‘were intervals when the Pandya dynasty was not supreme. 

¥ The tradition preserved in Tamil literature that the Péndyas belonged to the lnonar race, is here confirmed; see 
pp. 4, 6, 8 and 17 of the Archaological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. ! a. 

8 From other Pandya inscriptions which have been publisbed, it appears as if Indra had’ presented his garland to 
the Pingys family; see pp. 6, 17, and 48 f. of the Arthmological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV, It was this 
garland whieh Rajéndra-Chéla took away from the Paéedya king along with the ‘ crown of Sundara ;? see South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 98, ling 8, and p. 100, line 7. : 

*8 The word ‘ though’ (api) in the translation has to be explained by the dou meaning 

each of which signifies alsc ‘2 bracelet,’ - = re sii, pie 
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ocean (ten-alar),®° (who is not only) Tennan (the Pandya king) (who bears) a long lance with 
spreading lustre, (but also) Vanavan (the Chéra king) and ‘Sembiyan (the Chéla king) who 
governs in harmony the whole world, — (surrounded by) the ocean (which is) full of incongrv- 
ous noise,-—by orders (dnat), (which bear on the seal) the great fish (kayal) (banner which 
jlutiers on) the northern mountain (7. e. Méru),®! — bent, on that day,® the cruel bow, so 
that the enemies might be destroyed at these places: —- Vinnam, Seliyakkudi and Vellar; 
(situated) in a forest (full of) the golden flowers of the beautiful punal-Luratti (? plant). 





(Line 24.) Having seen Adiyan (who wvre) a resplendent lance, turn to flight at Ayirar, 
(at) Pugaliyor and at Ayiravéli, (situated) on the northern bank of the KAviri,™* (which has) 
abundant waters (and which ts) rich (tn) fields, — (he) seized his (the enemy's) chariot (adorned 
with) sounding bells, along with a troop of horses (which were) fierce in battle; when the Pallava 
and the Kérala (kings), having become his (the enemy’s) allies, swelled and rose like the sea with — 
numerous armies, so that the earth trembled, and when the western and eastern wings (of the army) 
joined, and were encamped (together), (the king) advanced ayainst (the enemy) with a troop of 
spearmen and despatched a detachment, so that disaster befell both of them on both wings ; 
captured the powerful king of Western Kongu, along with (Ais) murderous elephants; placed (his) 
banner within the walls of Kidal (i.e, Madura), which has spacious halls decorated with precious 
stones ;°5 snbdued Kongabhimi, so that the noisy drum was sounding his fame throughout 
Kankabhimi ; unfastened the string of the cruel bow; entered the large village of Kafichi- 
vayal (?) (sitwated) in a woody region (‘hat was) beautified by flower gardens ; and built a temple 
resembling a hill to Tirumal (2. e, Vishnu) (in which he) might joyfully abide. 


(L. 86.) (He) unsheathed the victorious weapon, in order to destroy (the town of) 
Vilifam, which has the three waters®* of the sea for (és) ditch, whose strong and high walls 
which rub against the inner part of the receding sky, rise so high that the sun has to retire in 
his course, which is (as strong as) the fort in the beantifal (island of) Llangai Quanka), and 





89 While his ancestors claim to have conquered Varuna himself, the present king modestly says that he oniy 
vught against the southern ocean. This tradition of the victory gained by the Pandyas over the sea, is also preserved in 
1e large Tiruppfivanam copper-plate grant of Kulasékhara- Pandya, where a village, or part of a village, is called after a 
srtain Vellattai-venrin, ‘ one who has conquered the floods or the ocean.’ Inthe same inscription, villages and private 
idividuals are called after the following names and birudas of Pindya kings: — Tadaiyil-tyfgi, ‘one who makes gifts 
ithout hesitation,’ Vira-Gahga-Péyan, Vira-Pindya-Péyan, Indra-Saminap, ‘one who is equal to Indra,’ Parikrama- 
‘indya, Varagana, Srivallabha and Sundara-Pandya. Of these, Srivallabha has been mentioned (ante, p. 60) asa 
andya king, whose son was a contemporary of the Chola king K6-Rajakésarivarman alias Vira-Rajéndradéva I. 
"ulagékhara-Pandya himself, in whose reign the grant was issued, might have borne some of these names and birudas. 

1e rest, however, belonged to his predecessors. 

81 The great fish evidently refers to the two fish which we find on Péindya coins and seals. Vada-varai, ‘the 

wthern mountain,’ might refer to the hill of Tirupati in the North Arcot district, which is sometimes represented as 

e northernmost boundary of the Tamil country. But, in other Piindya inscriptions which have been published, it is 
tatinetly stated that the fish banner was flattering on Monnt Méru (Adaga-pporuppn, Kanakésana and Kanaksa-Mérv) ;s 
ee the Archeological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 6, 10, 18, 15, 22 and 48. 

82 The day was evidently well known to the composer of the inscription and to his contemporaries. 

88 Neither tucatti nor punal-kurafti is found in Tamil dictionaries; kuratiai is, according to Winslow, ‘a gourd, 
Trichosanthes Palmata.’ With punal-kuzaftt compare punal-murungai and puyarpannai which are the names cf 
two plants. 

% In a Tamil inscription of the Tanjore temple (South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IT. p. 47) this river is called 
‘KaAvtri, and in two Sanskrit inscriptions found in the Trichinopoly cave (Vol. I. pp. 29 and 30), the word is spelled 
Kavirt. The epithet which is given to it in the first of the two Sanskrit inscriptions, viz. érama-mélé-dharé, 
‘ wearing a garland of gardens,’ might suggest a possible derivation of the name. Kaviri, the name found in Tami! 
inscriptions, perhaps means‘ cutting through or intersecting (ir) gardens (k4).’ 

85 Anotker possible translation of the same passage is: —“ captured the powerful king of Western Kongu alung 
with his merderous elephants; imprisoned (him) within the walls of Kddal (1. ¢. Madura), which has jewel-like ard 
spacious halls decorated with banners.” 

86 The sea is supposed to contain three kinds of water, viz. rain water, river water, and spring water. Another 
ranslation of the passage which describes Vilifiam wonld be the following : —“ Vilifiam, whose lofty halls and walls are 
esplendent with jewels, (and which) — (with its) temple which has the three waters of the sea for its ditch, and which 
abs against the interior of the vast sky,— is like the fort in the beautifal island of llangai (Laaké), whose long walis 
ise so high that even the sun has to retire (in his course).”’ ; 
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whose lofty halls and walls are resplendent with jewels, conquered and destroyed the king of 
Vén, who had a victorious army, and took possession of murderous elephants resembling hills, 
horses with manes, the family treasures and the fertile country, along with his magnificent 


treasures. 


{Line 42.) (He) built, along with a broad stone ditch, a lofty wall whose top never 
loses the moisture® (caused by) the sky coming in contact (with 7), and the clonds resting 
(on if). so that (tke town of ) Karavandapuram might get resplendent, which has beautiful halls 
and long streets, (where even) warriors are afraid of the arrow (-like) pointed and long eyes 
of women with lotus faces. 


(L. 46.) Having achieved these and many other similar conquests, having entered (the 
rity of ) Kadal (which has) a hall of jewels, being seated (on the throne) along with the goddegs 
of the flower (7. e. Lakshmf), having followed, (like his) father, the path pointed out by Manu(?) 
and having himself performed the uprooting of thorns (i. e. rebels), (he) is protecting the whole 
world (surrounded by) the ocean. 


(L. 50.) While the seventeenth year of the reign of (this) Neduiijadaiyan, — the 
king of the earth (who bears) a high crown (on which are set) jewels of permanent lustre, who 


is the lord of the Pandyas, is fond of learned men, is the foremost of heroes, is very brave, is 
the destroyer of enemies and the most devoted follower of Vishnu, — was current : 


(L. 53.) Having considered® that charity was always his duty, (he) gave, with libations 
of water, (the village of) Vélangudi in Ten-Kalavaji-nadu, — having cancelled its former name 
from old times, and having bestowed (on :t) the (new) name of Srivara-mangalam, as a 
brahmadéyaand with all exemptions (parihdra), including kdrdnmat and miydichi,°© —to Sujjate- 
Bhafta, who was the son of Sthu-Misra, who had thoroughly mastered all the Séstras along 
with the knowledge of sacrifices, who was born in the Bhirgavagétra, followed the Asvaldyana- 
siétra, and was a Bahvricha, ° who was beloved by the goddess of learning (Sarasvati), (and 
who resided) in the village called Sabd&li, which had been apportioned to the Brahmanas (maht. 
déca) from the good conntry called Magadha.*! 


(L. 62.) The four great boundaries of this (village are):—The eastern boundary (is) 
to the west of the boundary of Nilaik&nimangalam and of the boundary of Milandi- 
yapkudi; the southern boundary (is) to the north of the boundary of Perumagarrir 
and of the boundary of Kallikkudi;%? the western boundary (possessing) permanent beauty, (is) 
to the east of the boundary of Kadambangudi and of the boundary of Kuranhgudi ;™ the. 
uorthern boundary (7s) to the south of the boundary of Karalavayal, 


*? The word aSumbzw literally means ‘ moist land, slippery ground.” The literal translation of the passage which 
describes Karavandapuram. is as follows : —“‘ whose top is a place in which the moisture, (caused) by the elouds retiring 
ou it Gmmediately) after the sky has plunged into water, never ceases.’” . 

§ The word pinnaiyum seems to be used here as an expletive, like marru in lines 62 and 81, and ¢agu in Ene 75. 

#9 The technical meaning of these two terms is not clear, According to Winslow, the word kirilar means ‘ hus- 
bandmen’ or ‘ agriculturists.’ According to Dr. Gundert’s Malayilam Dictionary, kériymea, which must be the same 
a; the Tamil kdrdyinai, means ‘ freehold,’ * verbal agreement between Janmi and Cudiy4n about their respective rights 
t2 inhabit mortgaged grounds.’ 4, dydfehs literally means ‘ overlordship ’ 0 4. e. a Rigvédin. 

# This is evidently the country of the same name in Northern India. The fact that there was a colony of Magadha 
Brihmanas settled in the Paadya country, shows that communication between Northern and Southern India was not so 
imfregnent in ancient days as might be imagined. This inference is confirmed by some of the inscriptions of the Ohdle. 
king Bajéndra-Chéla, in which he is reported to have extended his military operations as far as the river Gang4, and to 
have conquered Bengal (Vangila-déia) and the Kosala country (Kdgalai-n&ju); see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 

L. pp. 98 and 100, and Vol. IT. p. 108, | 

There is a. village of this name mentioned ia the large Tirappivanam copper-plate grant (Plate viii a, line 3). 
aa village of the same name-is mentioned twice in the grant above referred to (Plate y b, line 5, and Plate ixa, 

™ According to the Manual of the Tinnevelly District, “ Trickuranguddy” is a village in the N&éngunéri talnk, 


oe the or frontier. See ate Vol. II. p, 860, where the village is meena) with its proper spelling, 
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(Line 69.) Having set up stones and planted milkbush (kali) on the four great boundaries 
_thus described, Birfdaran (i.e, Sridhara), (who was.a member of) the assembly (sanga) of 
Kojuvir in Koluvor-ktrram, the great chief of Pandi-ilangé-mangalam® and the overseer of 
the elephants of the Pandya (king), followed, by order of the king, a female elephant, (which 
was let loose) to determine the boundaries (of the granted village).*® 

(L. 75.) Dhirataran Muarti-Eyinan,— who was the great chief of Viramangalam, 
who deprived inimical kings of their strength, who was the great feudatory (mahd-sdmania) of 
the king, and whose birth had conferred splendour on the Vaidya race of Vangalandai which 
was famous for (skill in playing) musical instruments, singing and music, — caused, as the djiapts 
(inatti) of this (grant), a copper edict to be drawn up. The king himself declared : — “ The 
lotus feet of those who protect this (gift), shall rest on my crown,’’’? and caused (this) clear 
copper edict to be drawn up. 

(L. 84.) ‘ There is no means on earth of acquiring merit, except the protection of gifts 
to Brihmanas ; and likewise, there is no means on earth of incurring sin, exeept their con- 
fiscation. 

“Land has been given by many kings, commencing with Sagara; as long as (a king) 
possesses the earth, so long the reward (of gifts) belongs to him. 

$ They declare that poison (téself) is not (the worst) poison; (4ut) the property of Bréh- 
manas is declared to be (the real) poison. (For), poison (if taken) kills (only) one person; (dui) 
the property of Brihmanas (if conjiscated, kills the confiscator) together with his sons and 
grandsons, 

“ No other source of religious merit is known than the protection of the property of 
Brihmanas, (and) no other source of sin.is known than transgressing on it,” 

(L. 91.) The signature of Arikésari, who was the chief drummer of the Pandya 
(king) and the son of the (late) chief. drammer of the Pandya (king). 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY W. CROOKE, C.S. 
No. 4.—Fhe Lucky Herdsman. 


Once upon a time a herdsman was watching some sheep near the jungle, when a tiger came 
out and asked him fora sheep. The herdsman said: “* They don’t belong tome. How canI give 
you one?” * All right,” said the tiger, “I will eat you some night soon.” When the herdsman 
came home, he told his wife, and she said: “ We had better get some of the neighbours to sleep 
in the house as a guard.” So some of the neighbours brought their beds and slept in the 
herdsman’s house. The herdsman’s bed was in the middle. In the middle of the night the 
tiger came in quietly, and raising up the herdsman’s bed, carried it off on his shoulders. 
When he had gone a little distance the herdsman fortunately woke, and, as he happened to be 
passing under a banyan tree, he caught hold of one of the shoots and climbed up. The 
tiger, knowing nothing of this, went off with the bed. 

The herdsman was so afraid of the tiger, that he stayed up in the tree all day. In the 
evening a herd of cows came from the jungle and Jay down under the banyan tree. They 
remained there all night and next morning went off, as usual, to graze. When they had gone 
away, the herdsman came down, removed all the manure, and cleaned the place. 


$5 In this name, tJangé is synonymous with the Sanskrit yuvardje. The village was evidently called after the 
heir-apparent to the Pandya throne. 

% Tho custom of determining the boundaries of a donative village withthe help of a female elephant, seems to 
have been quite common in ancient times; see the large Tiruppivanam eopper-plate grant, Plate ia, lines 8 to 5, ane 
the large Leyden grant, Plate ix a, line 175 


87 This is addressed to the reigning king’ 8 successors. 
1 & folktale told by Parséttam Mafjhi, one of the aborigines of South Mirzapur. 
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Next night the cows came again, and were delighted to find the place clean, and wondered 
who had done them this service. Next morning they went again to graze, and on returning 
found that the place had again been cleaned. This happened a third time; and then the cows 
called out, “Show yourself, our unknown friend! We are very grateful to you, and wish to 
make your acquaintance.” The herdsman thought this might be some device of the enemy; so 
he kept quiet and did not show himself. 


Then the cows made a plan. There was one of them, who was a poor, old, weak creature ; 
so they said to her: “ You lie hereand pretend to be very sick ; our friend is sure to come down 
to help you after we are gone. When he comes catch hold of his dhété, and detain him until 
we return.” The old cow did as she was told, and caught hold of the herdsman’s dhéti, and 
though he tried to drag himself away, she would not let him ga until her companions came back, 


When the cows returned, they told the herdsman how much they were obliged to him, and 
said, “ You may heave as much of our milk as you want.”’ So the herdsman continued to 
live in the banyan tree and used to milk the cows every day. 


One day, as he was strolling about near the banyan tree, he saw a hole, out of which came 
some young snakes, who looked very thin and miserable. The herdsman took pity on them 
and gave them some milk every day. When they got strong, they began to move abont in the 
jungle, and one day their mother met them. “ Why ! how is this? ” said she ; “ I left you starv- 
ing, and you are now well and strong.”’ Then they told her how the herdsman had taken pity 
on them. Hearing this she went to the herdsman and said: “Ask any boon you will. Tf 
Wish,” said he, “that my hair and skin should turn the colour of gold.’? This happened 
ai once and the old snake went away. 


One day the herdsman went to bathe in the river. As he was bathing a hair came out 
of his head, and he put itintoa leaf platter (dawnd) and let it float down the stream, A 
long way down a Raji’s daughter was bathing. She tookup the hair. “My father must marry 
me to the man who has hair like this.” When she came home she would eat no dinner. Her 
father was distressed and asked the cause. She showed him the hair, and said, * Marry me to | 
the man who has hair like this.”? So her father sent his soldiers to find the man. At last — 
they traced the herdsman and said, “Come along with us.” ‘I will not,’? said he. Then they 
tried to drag him away, but he played on his fiute (bénsulét) and all the cows rushed up, 
charged the soldiers and drove them away. They returned and teld the king. He sent some 
crows to get the flute. They came and perched on the banyan tree, where the herdsman was 
staying, and let their droppings fall on him. He threw stones ai them, but could not drive 
them away. At last he was so angry he threw his finte at them, and one crow took it in his 
bill aud flew off with it. 


When the Rija got possession of the flute, he sent another party of soldiers to seize the 
herdsman. He blew another flute, but this had no power over the cows, and he was 
captured and carried off. 


Then he was brought to the Riji’s palace, married to the princess and given a splendid 
house and lots of money. But he was unhappy and preferred his life as a cowherd. One day 
he asked his wife to give him the flute, which the crow had carried off. She took it out of her 
box and gave it to him. When he blew it the sound reached the cows, and they all rushed 
to the Raja's palace and began to knock down the walls. The Raja was terrified and asked 
what they wanted. “ We want our cowherd,” they answered: So the Raja had to give in, and 
built a palace for his son-in-law near the banyan tree, and gave him half his kingdom, There 
the herdsman and the princess lived happily for many a long year. 


Notes. 


This, ® iale told by & genuine non-Aryan aboriginal, a resident in the wild country sonth 
of the Sén, ia interesting as a variant of the Santal “Story of Jhore,”* which is given by Dr. 
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A. Campbell in his Sanidl Folk-tales, (Pokhuria, 1891) pp. 111, et seg. There are, however, 
some important differences :— 

(1) Jhore quarrels with the tiger, because, when he is called in to judge between him and 

the lizard, he judges it in favour of the latter. 

(2) Jhore is shut up in a bag by his mother, which the tiger carries off. 

(3) The animals in Jhore’s story are buffaloes, and be wins their affection by looking after 

their calves. : 

(4) In Jhore’s story the old buffalo cow lies in wait and gets the calves to tell her who 

befriended them, The dhéié incident is absent in the Santal story. 

(5) Similarly, the snake incident is wanting, and in the Santal story the Princess simply 

finds in the river some of Jhore’s hair, which is twelve cubits long. 

(6) In the Santal story the Raji sends a jégi and a crow to seek for Jhore. Finally a paro- 

quet is sent, who makes friends with Jhore and gets the flute. 

(7) After losing his first flute Jhore calls the cows with another, and finally the paroquet 

has to steal the bundle of flutes, which Jhore has. 

(8) The bnffaloes in the Santil story come to the king’s palace, because Jhore’s wife would 
not believe the story about the love of the buffaloes for him, which he was always telling 
her. So he has a pen made thirty-two miles long and thirty-two miles broad and the buffaloes 
come atthe sound of his flute and fill it. These are the domesticated buffaloes of the 
Santals nowadays. 

The story is also of interest from its obvious analogies to European folklore. The cow- 
herd’s flute is the oriental equivalent of the lyre of Orpheus, or the lute of Arion: and 
we have the incident of the hero being saved by his lute in No. 126 of Grimm’s Tales, “ Ferdi- 
nand the faithful and Ferdinand the unfaithful.” The feeding of snakes is also common property 
of folklore. In the Gesta Romanorum, chap. 68, we have the snake who says to the knight: 
“ Give me some milk every day, and set it ready for me yourself, and I will make you rich.” 
There are further instances given in Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of Grimm, (Vol. II. pp. 405, 
eé seg.) So with the golden hair, which, however, is usually that of the heroine: see Grimm’s 
Goosegirl, with his notes (Vol. Il. p. 382.) I know there is some Huropean equivalent of the 
hero (or heroine) being recognised by the golden hair floating down the river, but I cannot lay 
my hands on the reference just now, as 1am away from my library. However, we have the 
same incident in the “Boy and His Stepmother” in Dr. Campbell’s Santal Collection. 
Altogether, this story is interesting, and probably other readers of the Indian Antiquary 
can suggest additional parallels. 





Note by the Editor. 

This tale is, like some of Mr. Crooke’s other tales, simply an agglomerate of incidents to be 
commonly found in Indian folktales generally.! Instances innumerable of each incident in some 
form or other could be culled from my notes to Wide-awake Stories and from this Journal. 
To take these incidents sertatim : — 

That of the bed and banyan tree is mixed up with very many Indian tales, but for ‘tiger’ 
read usually ‘thieves.’ A good specimen is to be found in Wide-awake Stories, pp. 77-78. 

-Gratefal animals and their doings are also exceedingly common everywhere in Indian 
nurseries. A collection of instances from Indian Fairy Tales, Folktales of Bengal, Legends of 
the Paiijdb and the earlier volumes of this Journal will be found at p. 412 of Wide-awake Stories. 

Golden hair belongs, in every other instance I have seen, to the heroine, and instances of 
the incident of a golden hair floating down a stream and leading both to good fortune and to 
calamity are to be found collected at p. 413 of Wide-awake Stories. 

1 I do not wish by this statement to detract from the value and interest of Mr. Crooke’s tales. They, in fact, 
strongly support the theory I propounded in Wide-awake Stories, and which has since been accepted by the 
Folklore Society. 
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In this tale the golden hair leads up to a very simple and boldly stated variant of the im- 
possible task as a preliminary to marriage, which is often really nothing but a folktale 
reminiscence of the ancient custum of the swayamvara. Many instances will be found col- 
lected at p. 430 of Wide-awale Stories. 

Flute stories are as common in India as in Europe. Perhaps the best of allin the East 
is the exquisite Paiijabi tale of “ Little Anilebone,” which is comparable to Grimm’s “ Singing 
Rene.” This tale is known in the Pabjib as “ Gijétd Ram’ and is to be found in Wide-awake 
Stories, pp. 127 ff. 

T have quoted above from Wide-awale Stories, as that is the latest publication, so far ag 
I know, giving a collection of incidents in Indian folktales, but, from the many folktales from 
all parts of India published in this Journal in the eight years that have elapsed since that book 
was issued, many further instances could be easily adduced in support of the above notes. 


A FOLKTALE OF THE LUSHAIS!, 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.&. 
The Story of Kingéri. 


Her father, who was unmarried, was splitting bamboos to make a winnowing basket, when he 
ran a splinter into his hand. The splinter grew into a little child (After a time) the child was 
brought forth motherless and they called her Kangori. Even asa grain of rice swells in the cooking, 
so little by little she grew big. Two or three years passed by and she became a maiden. She wag 
very pretty, and ali the young men of the village were rivals for her favour; but her father kept 
her close and permitted no one to approach her. There was a young man named Kéimi. He took 
up the impression of her (foot from the ground) and placed it on the bamboo grating over . 
the house-fire (there to dry and shrivel up), and so it fell out that Kang6ri became ill, 


Kingori's father said, “If there be any one that can cure her, he shall have my daughter.” 
All the villagers tried, but not one of them eould do any good. However (at last) Kéimi came. 
“Twill cure her, and I will marry her afterwards,” said he. Her father said, “ Cure the girl first and | 
you may then have her.” | 


So she was cured. The foot-print, which he had placed to dry on the fire-shelf, he opened out 
and scattered (to the wind). Kungiri became well and Kéimi married her. “Come, Kangori,” said 
he, “* will you go to my house?” Sothey went. On the road Kéimi turned himself into a tiger. 
Kimgori canght hold of his tail, and they ran like the wind. (It so happened) that some women 
of the village were gathering wood, and they saw all this; so they went back home to Kingéri’s 
father and said, “ Your daughter has got a tiger fora husband.” Kingdéri’s father said, “ Whoever 
ean go and take Kingori may have her;” but no one had the courage tv take her. However, 
Plothir snd Hrangehal, two friends, said, “ We will go and try our fortune.” Kéngéri's father said, 
“lt you are able to take her you may have her ;” so Phéthir and HrangchAl set off. Going on, they 
came to Keimi’s village. The young man Kéimi had gone out hunting. Before going into the house 
Phéthir and Hrangehal went to Kingéri. “ Kongéri,” said they, “where is your husband?” “He 
ig gone out hunting,” she said, “but will be home directly.” On this they became afraid, and 
Phothir and Hrangchil climbed upon to the top of the high fire-shelf. Kingéri’s husband arrived, 
“IT smell the smell of a man,” said he. “It must be me, whom you smell,” said Kimgéri. Night 
fell, everyone ate their dinners and lay down to rest. In the morning Kangéri’s husband again 
went out tv hunt. A widow came and said (to the two friends), “Ifyou are going to run away 
with Kangori take fire-seed, thorn-seed, and water-sead with you).” So they took fire-seed 
thorn-seed, and water-seed; and they took Kangéri also and carried her off. 


Kingori's husband returned home. He looked and found Kingéri 

: 2 : gorl was gone: so he foll 

thom in hot haste. A little bird ealled to HrangehAl; “Run! run! Kéngéri’e husband ae us 
you,’ said the bird. So (the friends) scattered the fire-seed, and (the fire aprung up and) -the 


jungle and under-growth burnt furiously, so that Kangiri’s husband: could not . 
"When the fire subsided, he again resnmed the pursuit uid not come any farther, 


> 4% From Major T. H. Lewin’s Progressive Exercises in t 


he Lushai Di 
down by the eathor as told by a Lushai.) ushai Dialect, Caleutta, 1891. The, story was taken 
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The little bird cried to Hrangchal: “ He is catching you up,” so they scattered the water-seed, 
and a great river widened (between them and their pursuer),. 


However, Kingéri’s husband waited for the water to go down, and ee the water went down 
he followed after them as before. The bird said to Hrangchal, ‘“‘He is after you again, he is fast 
gaining on you, sprinkle the thorn-seed,” said the bird. So they sprinkled the thorn-seed and thorns 
sprouted in thickets so that Kingéri’s husband could not get on. By biting and tearing the 
thorns he at length made a way, and again he followed after them. Hrangch&l became dazed, as 
one in a dream, (at this persistence of pursuit), and crouching down among the roots of some reeds, 
watched. Ph6thir cut the tiger down dead with a blow of his dao. “I am Phithira,” said he. 
So the tiger died. 

Hrangchal and the others went on agai, until they came to the three cross roads of Kuavang,? 
and there they stopped. Ph6thir and Hrangchal were to keep guard turn about. Hrangchala went 
to sleep first, while Phéthtr stayed awake (watching). Atnight Kuavang came. “Who is staying 
at my cross-roads?’’ he said. Phéthira (spoke out boldly): “Ph6éthira and Hrangchala (are here),” said 
he; “‘crouching under the reeds, we cut off the tiger’s head without much ado.” On this Kuavang 
understood (with whom he had to deal), and, becoming afraid, he ran off. So Phéthira (woke up 
Hrangchial saying), “ Hrangchala, get up; you stay awake now; I am very sleepy; I will liedown. If 
Kuavang comes you must not be afraid.” Having said this, he lay down (and went to sleep). 
Hrangchala stayed awexe. Presently Kuavang returned. “ Who is this staying at my cross-roads P”’ 
he said. Hrangchala was frightened. (However), he replied: ‘“ Phéthira and Hrangchala (are here) 
they killed the tiger that followed them among the reed-roots.” But Knavang was not to be fright- 
ened by this; so he took Kangé6ri (and carried heroff), Kuangéri marked the road, trailing behind 
her a line of cotton thread. They entered into a hole in the earth, and so arrived at Kuavang’s 
village. The hole in the earth, by which they entered, was stopped up by a great stone. In the 
morning Phéthira and Hrangchala began to abuse each other. Spake Phoéhtira to Hrangchala, 
“Fool of a man,” said he, “‘ where has Kingéri gone? Onaccount of your faint-heartedness Kuavang 
has carried her off. Away! you will have to go to Kuavang’s village.” So they followed Ktngéri’s 
line of white thread, and found that the thread, entered (the earth) under a big rock. They moved 
away the rock, and there lay Kuavang’s village before them! Phohtira called out! “ Ahoy! give me 
back my Kingéri.” Kuavang replied, ‘‘ We know nothing about your Kingoéri. They have taken 
her away.” “If you do not (immediately) give me Kangéri I will use my ddo,” said Phéhtir. ‘‘ Hit 
away,” answered Kuavang. With one cut of the déo a whole village died right off! Again Phohtir 
cried, “‘ Give me my Kangéri.” Kuavang said, “ Your Kingori is not here.” On this Phothtr and 
Hrangchal said, “We will come in.” ‘‘Come along,” said Kuavang. So they went in and came to 
Kuavang’s house. Kuavang’s daughter, who was a very pretty girl, was pomted out as Kaingiéri- 
“Here is Kangéri,” said they. “ This is not she,” said Phéthir, “really now, give me Kingéri.” So 
(at last) they gave her to him. 

They took her away. Kangérisaid, “I have for re my comb.” ‘‘ Go, Hrangchal and fetch 
it,” said Phéthir, but Hrangchala dared not venture. “I am afraid,” said he. So Phéthir went 
(himself) to fetch (the comb). While he was gone, Hrangchél took Kangéri out, and closed the hole 
with the greatstone. After this, they arrived at the house of Kangéori’s father. “You have been 
able to release my daughter,” said he, “so take her.” Kangéri however, did not wish to be taken, 
Said Kingéri’s father, ‘‘ Hrangch4l is here, but where is Phéthira?” ‘We do not know Phéthira’s 
dwelling-place,” was the reply. 

So Hrangchala and -Kangéri were united. Kdngéri was altogether averse to the marriage. 
but she was coupled with Hrangchal whether she would or no. 


Phothira was married to Kuavang’s daughter. Beside the house tis sowed 2 koy-seed. It 
sprouted and = creeper sprang (upwards like a ladder). Phéthira, when he was at Kuavang’s, had 
a child (born to him); and he cooked some small stones (in place of rice), and, when his wife was 
absent, he gave the stones, which he had cooked, to the child, saying, “Hat.” Whileit was eating 
Phéthtr climbed up the stalks of the creeper (that had sprang up near the*house), and got out 
(into the upper world). He went on and arrived at the house of the Kaingori’s father. They had 
killed «4 gaydl, and were dancing and making merry. With one blow Phéthira cut off the head of 
Hrangchél! Kdangéri’s father cried, ‘Why, Phothira, do you cut off Hrangchala’s head P”? “I was 
obliged to cut it off,” said’ Phéthir. “It was I who released Kimgéri from Kéimit’s village; 


2 'The good spirit of the Lushais. He does not however cut a very fine figure in this tale. 
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Hrangchala dared not do it. When Kuavang carried off Kongéri also, eaters eas — him 
nay. He was afraid. Afterwards we followed Kangéri’s line of cotton thread, w oa us . 
Kuavang’s village. Kongéri (after we bad released her from there) forgot her = . ib - a 
Hrangchil to go and fetch it, but he dared rot. ‘I am afraid,’ said he. sol wentto i it, - then 
took Kangéri and left me behind, shutting the hole in the earth with a great haere its away, 
I married Kuavang’s daughter, and, while she was absent, I climbed up the s on a aia 
and came here.” On (hearing) this; ‘‘Is it so,” saidthey, “then you shall be unite a Oo : ad 
chala died and Phéthira and Kimgéri were married. They were very ee — er, an - : 
many gaydél. They possessed many villages, and lived happy ever after. Thus the story 1s concluded. 





MISCELLANEA. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SIX UNPUBLISHED | blessings of Dévi and Siva (Sasisékhara), the 
INSCRIPTIONS. poet tells the well-known fable how on Mount 


Arbuda (or Aba) the sage Vasishtha, when his 
cow Nandini was carried off by Visvamitra, pro- 
duced from the sacred fire the hero Paramara, 
who defeated Vidvamitra. In. the family of 

Dr. Hornle has sent me, some time ago, @ very | Paramara there was born in the course of tinie 
imperfect pencil-rubbing of an inscription dis- | -vairisimha (line 8), who had a younger brother, 
covered at Arthiné! in Rajputind, together with | named Dambarasimha (line 10). And in the 
a rough transcript of the text and an English | ramily of Dambarasithha was born Kathkadéva 
translation of it, received from Mahamahépidhyaya (line 11), who near the Narmada defeated the 
Kavir&j Syimal Dis, member of the State Council | forces of the ruler of Karnata. and-this des: 
of Méwid. This inscription contains 53 lines of | troyed the enemy of the Mélava king Srtharsha, 
writing which cover a space of 2’ 62" broad by | but who apparently lost his own life on that 
2' 2" high. The writing appears to be well pre- | occasion. Karnkadéva’s son was Chandapa (line 
served. The size of the letters is about %". The 13); his son was Satyaraja (line 14); from him 
vharacters are Nagari. The language is Sam- | sprang Mandanadéva (line 16); and his son again 


L—Arthaina Stone Inscription of the 
Paramara Chamundaraja, of the 
(Vikrams) year 1136. 


skrit, and the inscription is in verse. The total | wa, Chamundaraja’ (line 30), who is said to have 
number of verses is 87. defeated Sindhuréja. Beyond what has been 
The inscription is a praéasti or laudatory | stated here, the inscription contains nothing of 
account of a line of princes or chiefs who belonged | importance. The princes Vairisirnha and Srthar- 
to the Paramara family, and its object is, to | sha, mentioned above, are of course the well- 
state {in line 44) that the prince ChAmundardja, | known Vairisimha IL. and Sriharshadéva-Styaka 
in honour of his father Mandanadéva, founded | of Malava. 
a temple of Siva, under the name of Mandanésa, | 9 Cniter Stone Inscription of the Guhila 
and to record (in lines 45-50) the endowments Family, of the (Vikrama) year 1381. 
made in favour of that temple. The praéasti was Sir A. Cunningham has supplied to me a pencil- 
composed by the poet Chandra, a younger brother rubbing,‘ taken by Mr. Garrick, of the inscription 
of Vijayasidh&ra and son of Sumatisidhara, of at Chitor of which a photo-lithograph has been 
the Sadhara family.” And it is dated in line58:— | published in his Archawol. Survey of India, Vol. 
sarivat 1186 Phalguna-sudi 7 Bukré, corre- | XXIII. Plate xxv. This inscription contains 
sponding, for Vikrama 1136 expired, to Friday, the d4 lines of writing which cover a space of 2/ 6” 
3lst January A. D. 1080, when the 7th ¢ithi of the broad by 2’ 72” high. Line 39 appears to have 


bright half ended 20 h. 3 m. after mean sunrise. been almost completely scratched out; otherwise 
Beginning with two verses which invoke the | the writing is on the whole well preserved. The 








? I caunot find Arthiina on the maps at my disposal. 
In the pspers sent to me it is stated that “a sight of the 
ruine of Arthiing confirms the riew that a large city 
existed there in ancient times, where only a amall village 
wtends ai present, surrounded by several temples in 
ruimg.” The rubbing of the inscription was procured 
througls the sasiatance of the Political Agent of Binswara. 

* Thomames of the writer and of the engraver are 
Wlogibile fa the rubbing. 

* iy archast. Survey of India, Vol. XXIII. p. 124, 
Mr, Garrick reporta that at e small hamlet called Nintor, 


in Rajputand, he found an inscription of seven lines, 
dated in Sarhvat 1027. From a very faint photograph of 
this inscription, shewn to me by Dr. Burgess, I am able 
to state that the inscription was put up during the reign 
of a Mahéréjidhirdja who also bore the name Ohdmun- 
dardja, and that it is dated in the (Vikrama) year 1028. 

* 4 very incorrect copy, made by a Pandit, of this 
inscription I had previonsly received from Dr. Fleet, te 
whom it had been given by Dr. Burgess, together with a 
copy of another long inscription from Chitér which is per- 
hapa the second prafasti, referred to below. 
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size of the letters is about 2”. The characters 
are Nigari. The language is Sarhskrit, and the 
Inscription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 61. 


This is a pragasti of the Guhila family of 
Médap&ta, similar to the Mount Abt stone in- 
scription of Samarasizhnha of the Vikrama year 
1342 (ante, Vol. XVI. p. 345), and composed by 
the same poet Védasarman (line 54) who, indeed, 
in line 46 of the Mount Abd inscription refers to 
this and similar pragastis, composed by himself. 
It was engraved by the artizan Sajjana (line 54+), 
and is dated im line 54:—sarmh° 1881 varshé 
Ashédha-sudi 8 Sukré Pushyé, corresponding, 
for northern Vikrama 1331 expired, to Friday, 
the 8th June A. D. 1274, when the 3rd tithi of 
the bright half ended about 20 h., and when the 
moon was in Pushya for about 17 h. after mean 
sunrise. 


The inscription opens with verses invoking the 
blessings of Siva (Sri-Samadhiévara, Trinayana, 
Chandrachdda) and Ganésa. The poet then states 
that he is about to eulogize the Guhila varia. 
He glorifies the country of Médapata, and its 
town Nagahrada; and relates how through the 
favour of the sage Haritarési® Bappa became 
lord of Médapita. Afterwards he gives the 
names of the descendants of Bappa, from Guhila 
to Naravarman, and praises each of them m three 
or four verses, in general terms which are of no 
historical value. After verse 60 he adds in 
prose :—-anantara-vamsa-varnnanam dvitiya-pra- 
fastau véditavyam. 

The princes glorified are :— 

Bappa. 

Guhila (vy. 13). 
Bhoja (v. 15). 
Bila (v. 1). 
Kélabhéja (v. 21). 

6. Mallata (v. 24; omitted in the Mount Abd 
inscription), 

7. Bhartribhata (v. 27). 

8 Sizhha (v. 30). 

9. Mahayaka (v.88; in the Mount Abé in- 
scription called Mahayika). 

10. Shummana (v.36). 

11. Allata (v.-39), 

12. Naravéahana (v. £2). 

13. Saktikumara (v. 46). 

a ae ee 

5 This shews that Sri-Samédhiza in line 46 of the Mount 
Abd inscription is a name of Siva, 

6 This finally settles the meaning of the same word in 
verse 8 of the Mount Abdi inscription. 

7 This name is doubtful, because the rubbing is here 
very faint. 
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14. Amraprasida’ (?, v.49; omitted im the 
Mount Abd inscription). 

15. Buchivarman (v. 52). 

16. Naravarman (v. 56). 


3.—Narwar Stone Inscription of Ganapati of 
Walapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1855. 

From Dr. Burgess I have received a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription in the Narwar Fort 
which is mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. II. p.315. This 
inscription contains 21 lines of writing which 
cover a space of 1' 102” broad by 1’ 3)” high. 
The writing appears to be well preserved through- 
out, but about half a dozen aksharas cannot be 
made out with certainty in the rubbing. The 
size of the lettersis about 4”. The characters are 
Nagari. The language is Sazhskrit, and the in- 
scription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 28, 

The inscription is a praéasti, the proper object of 
which is, to record (in verses 22-25) that the Kaya- 
stha Palhadéva (or Palhaja), in memory and for the 
spiritual benefit of his deceased younger brother 
Harhsaraja, built a tank and a temple (chaitya) 
of Sambhu (or Siva), and also laid out a garden. 
The pragasti was composed by Siva, a son of the 
treasurer Léha[da]and grandson of Damédara 
who belonged to a family of writers at Gépadri 
(or Gwalior); written by Arasirhha (!), the son 
of Abbinanda; and engraved by Dhanauka(?P). 
And itis dated in line 21 :—samvat 1855 Kart- 
tika-[va]di 5, on a day of the week which, so far 
as I can see from the rubbing, is either Gurau 
or Sukré. Supposing the day to be Sukré, the 
corresponding date, for Vikrama 1355 expired 
and the pirnimdnia Karttika, would be Friday, 
the 26th September A. D. 1298. 

The inscription was composed during the reign 
of Ganapati of Nalapura; and the poet there. 
fore, after invoking the blessings of Siva (Manma- 
thasidana) and the Sun, begins with praises of the 
town WNalapura, and then gives the following 
genealogy of the prince Ganapati :— 

1. In Nalapura (2. ¢., Narwar) was born the 
prince Chaéhada (v. 4). 

2. His son was Nrivarman' (v. 5). 

3. From him sprang Asalladéva (v. 6); 

4, From him Gép&la (v. 7); 

5. And from him Gsnapati, who acquired 
fame by conquering Kirtidurga® (vv. 8 and 9). 





8 The name of this prince is omittedin the list, given 
in Archeol. Survey of Iridia, Vol. IT. p. 816. 

® This, in all probability, is the Kirttigiri-durga (i.e,. 
Dédgacdh), mentioned in line 7 of the Dé¢gadh rock in. 
scription of Kirtivarman ; azte, Vol. XVIII. p, 288. 






Verses 10-20 give the genenlogy of the two 
becthers Palhadéva :or Palhaja and Harmsaraja. 
This part of the inscription commences with averse 
fort of Gopachala or Gwalior). 
lived a family of Kayasthas, of 
the Kagyapa gJtra, who had come from Muthura- 
In that family there was a certain Alhana, whose 
son was Manhada, whose son again was the 
winister Quantrin, Vijabada. Vijahada married 
Meéaaga, who bore to him two sons, Gingadéva 
and Yamunadéva. Gangadeva married Lina, and 
she bore to him four sons, Palha jal, Harivaja,”” 
Sivaraja, and Harhsarfja. 


in praise of the 
At Gtpachala 


4,—Sarwaya Stone Inscription of Ganapati 
of Nalapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1843. 
Dr. Burgess lias also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription, found in a tank at 
Narwaya, eight miles to the east uf Sipri, which is 
mentioned in Sir A. Gunningham’s Archeol. 
Survey of India, Vol. Il. p. 316. This inscription 
esutains 33 lines of writing which cover a space of 


1’ 10” broad by J’ 11)” high. The writing is well 
preserved throughout. The size of the letters is 


about 4%’. The characters are Nagari. The 
language ia Sasskrit, and the inscription is in 
verse. The verses are numbered, and their total 
number is 33. 

The inscription is a praéastt, the proper object 
of which isto record {in verses 93.28) that, during 
the reign of Ganapati, the son of the prince 
Geopfla, the thakkura Vamana (evidently a high 
official) built a public tank (vdpikd), clearly the 
tank at which the inscription has been found. 
The praéacit was composed by the poet Séma- 
miira,a son of [(Sé]madhara ; written by Maharaja, 
the son of Sémar&ja; and engraved by Déva- 
simha, the son of Madhava. And it is dated im 
line 33: — samvat 1848 Chaitra-sudi § Guru- 
dine Pushya-nakshatré, corresponding, for 
auuthern Vikrama 1348 expired, to Thuraday, the 
27th March A. D. 1292, when the 8th tithi of the 
bright half ended 17h. 17 m., and when the moon 
entered the nakshafra Pushya 9 bh. 51 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

The inscription opens with three verses invoking 
the blessings of the goddess of eloquence Sarada, 
and of the gods Krishna (Radha-dhava) and Hara. 
It then has a verse in praise of the town Mathura 
on the Yamuné, from which, as we are told further 
on, proceeded a family of Kayasthas, kgown as 
the MAthuras. In that family there was one 


Oo 

10 I am pretty sare that this Harirdja is mentioned as 
doned in the Dabi copper-plate of the Chandélls Vira 
-varman, of the Vikrama year 1837, vf which I possess 
sir A. Cauningham’s transcript (Archaeol. Survey of 
India, Vo XK. po 35}. The same copper-plate un- 
doubtedly mentions ‘Gepila, the lord of Walapura.’—The 
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Chandra, of the Kasyapa gétra; his son was 
Délhana; his son Kesava ; his son Padmanabha; 
and his son Déhula. Déhula had three sons, 
Udaya, Nama and Aihu. Of these, Namd married 
Padmé, the daughter of Maharatha; and she bore 
to him three sons, Dhind, Vijayadeva, and 
Vamana who built the tank, mentioned ahove. 


; Vamana married first Ajayadé \’), a daughter of 


Pare cieinenetin mete ob 


Lohada," and afterwards Hoém4, a daughter of 


Asadéva. 


5.— Khaéréd Stone Inscription of Ratna- 
déva Iii. of Ratnspura, of the Chédi 
year 933. 


Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription at Kh&réd in the Cen- 
tral Provinces which is mentioned in Archeeot. 
Survey of India, Vol. VII. p. 201, and Vol. XVII. 
p. 43. This inscription contains 28 lines of writing 
which cover a space of about 3’ broad by 1’ 6" 
high. To judge from the rubbing, the writnig 
has suffered a good deal all the way down on the 
proper left side ; but with a good impression all 
that is important might nevertheless be made 


out with certainty. ‘The size of the letters is about 


4’, Thecharacters are Nagavi. The language is 
Sanskrit, and the inscription is in verse. The 
verses are numbered, and their total number is 44. 

The inscription is dated in line 28: — Chédi- 
samvat 988, corresponding to A. D. 1181-82; and 
it ig valuable, because (in lines 4-15) it gives a 
complete list of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratna- 
pura down to Ratnadéva Tit, and proves thus 
beyond doubt that there really were three chiefs 


af 


cas 


of Ratnapura, called Ratnaraja or Ratnadéva.™ > 


Besides we find in this introductory part of the 
inscription some names of persons and places 
which have not become known yet from other 
inscriptions of the same dynasty. In the family 
of the Haihayas there was a prince (evidently 


_ Kékalla*) who had eighteen sons (line 5), one of 


whom was Kaliigs. His son was Kamala, the 
lord of Tumméns ; from him sprang Ratnaraje 
I.; and then came Prithvidéva I. His son was 
Jajalladéva I., who defeated Bhujabala, the 


lord of Suvarnapura (J4jalladéve- nripatis=tat- , 


shinur-abhit=-Suvarnnapura-nétham | Bhujava- 
(ba)lam=ava(ba)lamn chakré nija-bhuja-va(ba)- 
lateh samiké yah 11). Jajalladéva’s son was 
Retnadéva II. (line 6), who defeated the prince 
Chédagange, the lord of the country of Kalinga. 
His son was Prithvidéva IL. (line 8); and his son 





name Haririja also occurs in a fragmentary inscription 
y inscription 
at Udaypur in Gwilior; ante, Vol. KX p. 84. ° 
n ‘This is perhaps the Lohada mentioned in the preced- 
ing inscription. 
18 See Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. p, 435. 
18 See ib. 38. " 
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again was Jéjalladéva IT. (line 10), who married 
Somalladévi"* (line 12), and whose son was the 
prince Ratnadéva IIT. (line 13), during whose 
reign the inscription was put up. 


6.— Nagpur Museum Stone Inscription of 
Brahmadéva of Rayapura, of the (Vikrama) 
year 1458. 


To Dr. Fleet I owe a good impression of the 
Nagpur Museum inscription, brought from 
Raypur in the Central Provinces, which is men- 
tioned by Sir A. Cunningham in his Archeol. 
Surcey of India, Vol. XVII. p. 77. This inscrip- 
tion contains 25 lines of writing which cover a 
. space of 1/10" broad by 1’ 43” high. With the 
exception of a few akshkaras which are broken 
away in the bottom lines, the writing is well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about ,”. 
The characters are Nagari, and the language is 
Samskrit. By far the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion isin verse. The whole is written very care- 
lessly. 


The inscription opens with eight verses in 
honour of Ganésa, Bharati, the author’s precep- 
tors, and the god Siva. Jt then records the 
foundation of a temple of Hatakésvara® (Siva) by 
the Nayaka Hajirajadéva, apparently a minister 
er other official of the chief Brahmadéva of 
R&ysapura, in the following prose passage (in 
lines 9-12), which I give as I find it: — 


Svasti sri sahnivatu 1458 varshé s&ké6 13822 
samayé Sarvajita-n&éma-samvatsaré Phaglu- 
na-sudha-ashtami Sukré ady=éha sri-Rayapuré 
maharéjadhiraja-srimad-Raya[vrajhmadéva- 
rajyé pradhana-thikura-Tripuréridéva pathdita- 
Mahiédéva tasmirh samayé ndyaka-sri-Hajiraja- 
déva HatakéSvarasya prasédarh kritamh. 


This passage is followed by a verse in praise of 
the town Raéyapura, and by other verses (in lines 
13-17) which give the genealogy of Brahmadéva. 
At Rayapura there was the great prince Lash- 
midéva (Lakshmidéva?); his son was Sizngha; 
his son Ramachandra; and his son again Hari- 
rayabrahman (in the sequel called simply Brah- 
" madéva). The concluding lines of the inscription 
(18-25) have reference to the founder of the 
temple, Hajiréja, and are void of interest. 


The date of this inscription I have ante, Vol. 
KIX. p. 26, shewn to correspond to Friday, the 
10th February A. D.1402. Of the four princes, 
the Khalfri stone inscription of Brahmadéva of 





14 This name (and perhaps the whole verse in which it 
is contained) also occurs in line 9 of a much mutilated 
inscription at Amarkantak (4rcheol. Survey of India, 
Vol. VII. p. 253) of which I owe a faint pencil-rubbing to 


the Vikrama year 1470 (for 1471) mentions three, 
under the names of Simhana, Raimadéva, and 
Haribrahmadéva, referring them to the Kalachuri 
branch of the Haihaya family. And a large 
mutilated inscription at Ramtek™* in the Central 
Provinces, of which I owe a pencil-rubbing to 
Dr. Fleet, mentions Sirnhana and Ramachandra. 
F. KIevHoRnN. 


Gottingen. 





PAUSHA SAMVATSABA 
IN THE KASIKA-VRITTI ON P. IV, 2, 21. 


A copper-plate inscription of the Kadamba king 
Mrigééa, of about the 6th century A.D., published 
by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. VI. page 24, is dated in 
line 10:—svavaijayiké ashtamé Vais&khé sath- 
vatsaré Karttika-paurnnamasyém, ‘on the day of 
the full-moon of (the month) Karttika, in the 
Vaisikha year, the eighth of his victory.’ And 
another copper-plate inscription of the same king, 
published by Dr. Fleet, anée, Vol. VII. page 35, is 
dated in line 7 :—&tmanah rajyasya tritiyé varshé 
Paushé sathvatsaré Karttika-m&sa-bahula-pak- 
shé dasamyam tithau Uttarabhadrapadé nakshatré, 
‘in the third year of his reign, in the Pausha year, 
on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of 
the month K4rtiika, under the Uttarabhadrapada 
constellation.’ The terms Vaisdkha samvatsara 
and Pausha sativatsara of these dates induce me 
to draw attention here to what I cannot but 
regard 28 a curious mistake, made by the gram. 
marian Jayaditya, when explaining Panini’s rule 
LY; 2, 21; and to give at the same time the proper 
explanation of these terms, as furnished by Saka- 
tayana and other grammarians. 


In the rule IV, 2, 2], the original wording of 
which is sismin paurnamdsiti, Padnini teaches 
that certain suffixes are added to nominal bases 
denoting full-mooen tithis, to form other nominal 
bases denoting periods of time which contain those 
full-nsoon dithis; and the word ttt of the rule 
shows, what is more distmetly brought out by 
K&étyé yana’s addition ofthe word samjidydm, that 
P4nini’s rule should take effect only when the 
words that would be formed by it are used by 
people as names. Patafijali, commenting on Kat- 
yayana’s Varttikas, tells us that the names here 
referred to are the names of the (twelve) menths 
er (the twelve) half-months (which end with the 
full-moon tithi); and the Prakriyd-saumudé and 
the Siddhdnta-kaumudé give the example Paushd 
mdsah ‘the month Pausha,” i.e. of the twelve 





Dr, Burgess. 
15 The usual form of the name is Halak?ivara. 
16 See Archeol. Survey of India, Vol. VII. p. 112, 
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months of the year that month which contains 
the Pausht paurnamdst, or, in other words, that 
month of the calendar during which the moon is 
fnll in the nakshatra Pushya. Differing from 
Pataiijali, the author of the Kiisikd-urittt on 
P. IV, 2, 21, would permit us toform py that rule 
not only names of months and half-months, but 
also names of years, and accordingly, in addition 
to the instances Paushd misah and Paushé "dha- 
mdsah, he also gives the example Paushah saih- 
vuataarak. When first T read the remarks of the 
Kasikd-vritti on Pauini’s rule, I could nob but 
think that there might be some error in the 
printed text; but I soon found out that the 
published edition really gives the text which is 
furnished by the MSS., and from a note of 
Hémachandra’s on his own rule VI, 2, 98, I became 
convinced that he too was acquainted with, 
althongh he apparently did not approve of, Jaya- 
ditya’s strange inteypretation. 


That Jayditya is wrong in forming the word 
Pausha of Paushah samvaiserah by P. LY, 2, 21, 
seems certain. Explained by that rule, Paushah 
samvaisarah would mean ‘the year which contains 
the Pausht poaurnamdst, or that particular year 
during which the moon is full in the nakshatra 
Pushya; but, as almost all years have such a 
full-moon, nearly every year would have to be 
named Pausha, and since such a year would 
ordinarily contain eleven other full-moon tithis, 
it would, according to Jayaditya, have to receive 
eleven similar names. ‘To revert to our dates, the 
year of the first of them undoubtedly contaimed 
the Kdritikt paurnamds!, bat the year is named 
Vaisdkha, not Kdrifika samvaisara. 


The fact is, that neither the three great gram- 
mariane Panini, Katy&yana and Patafijali, nor the 
grammarian Chandra, whose work was known to 
Jayfditya, huve given any rule by which we could 
account for the words Pausha or Vaisékha in 
phrases like Paushah sathvatsarah or Vaisdkhah 
samvatsaral; bat we do find the requisite rule 
in the later grammars of Sikatéyana and Héma- 
shandra, and in the Jainéndra-vyikerana. 


Hémachandra’s rule! VI, 2, 5, is— 
udits-gurér bhad yukté *bde; 
and his own commentary on this rule is:— 
wdité gurur bribaspatir yasmin bhé nakshatré 
tudvAchinas tritiyantad yukté 'rthé yathavihitarh 
peaiyayé bhavati sa chéd yukt6 ‘rthé "bdah sath- 
‘wateiehh. syAt | pushyénéditaguron’ yuktarh 
yatée Passhat varsham | phalgunibhir adita- 
oe eo 


etd Lim, “ 
E, Pibrenchandien and Sikat&yana place this rule imme. 
diately balers fie vale or rules which correspond to 


gurubhir yuktah Phélgunah sarhvatsarah | udita- 
guror iti kim | udita-sanaischaréna pushyéna yuk- 
tain varsham ity atra na bhavati | bhad iti kim | 
uditagurund pirvardtréna yuktarh varsham | abda 
iti kim | mésé divasé v4 na bhavati 

Here we are on ground with which, thanks to 
Mr. S. B. Dikshit,? we are now familiar. To form 
the name of a year, we are directed to add a 
certain suffix to the name of that particular’ nak. 
shatra, belonging to that year, in which Jupiter 
has risen. <A year joined with (or containing) the 
nakehatra Pushya in which Jupiter happens to 
have risen is named Pausham varsham. Vai- 
sikhah sanivatsarah is that year in which Jupiter 
rises in Vig&kh4. Hémachandra does not dis- 
tinctly tell us what kind of year he is speaking of, 
whether of the Jovian year or of the solar or 
luni-solar year; but seeing how he opposes the 
word abda to mdsa and divasa, I would say that 
(rightly or wrongly) the Pausha year, in his 
opinion, would be the ordinary luni-solar year 
during which Jupiter happens to rise in Pushya, 
To take the word abda to denote (pratydsatti- . 
nydyéna) the Jovian year, would seem to me a 
somewhat forced interpretation. 


Of course, Hémachandra has not invented hig: 
rule, but has here, as elsewhere, borrowed 
from Sdkatdyana whose wording of the rule 
is— 

guridayad bhad yukts ’bdé, 


while the Jainéndra-vydkarana has, similarly,. 
guridayad bhad yuktd ‘bdah. Not possessing #: 
complete copy of a commentary on Sékatéyana’s, 
grammar, I do not know how native scholars. 
would explain the word guridaya grammatically,’ 
but we may, I think, be sure that Hémachandra 

has correvtly given its meaning by substituting 

for it uditaguru. 


On a previous occasion I have shown that the 
authors of the Kdéikd-vritti frequently quote 
from the grammar, or allude to the teaching, of 
Chandra where that grammarian differs from 
Panini or has additional rules. The fact that 
Jayaditya in no wise refers to the rule of Sakata- 
yauas which I have given above, and which is 
absolutely necessary for the proper explanation of 
words like Pausha in Paushah sarivaisarah, is 
one moreargument to prove that the Sdhatdyana- 
vydkarana is more modern than the Kééikd- 
vrei. 

F. Kie.Hoern. | 
Gaitingen. 
EE 
P.IV 2,8 and 4. 
2 See Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction, p. 16, . 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 
1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN-KO. 
(Continued from page 58.) 


HE number of leading priests, who received the upasampada ordination during the 
five days, namely, from the 9th to the 18th, was 245. On Saturday, the 14th day, the 
King sent the following invitation to the 245 leading théras, who had received their upasampadd 
ordination : ‘To-morrow, which is a Sunday, and the full-moon upéisatha day of toe month 
Migasira, may the Venerable Ones be pleased to perform upésatha in the Kalyanisima in 
the company of the fifteen théras, who conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony? It 
is our desire to serve the Venerable Ones with food, and to present them with other ‘requisites’ 
at the conclusion of the updsaihka, and to derive feelings of piety from such an act.’”? On the 
morning of the upésatha day, the King, surrounded by a large concourse of people, went to the 
Kalyanisima, and, having ordered the provision of seats and of water for washing the feet, 
awaited the arrival of the newly-ordained théras and the fifteen conductors of the upasampadé 
ordination ceremony. All the théras assembled together, and performed upésatha in the 
Kalyanisim&. At the conclusion of the wpésaiha ceremony, the King served all of them with 
a bounteous supply of various kinds of hard and soft food, and with different kinds of betel- 
leaf, &c., and dhésajja. The following articles were then presented to each of the thérvas :— two 
couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making tichivara robes; a betel-box with cover, 
areca-nuts, nut-crackers, &c.; a palmyra fan; an umbrella made of the leaf of the wild date- 
palm (phawix sylvestris); and an alms-bowl with cover and siand, 


In compliance with the -wish of all the priests, the King conferred. the title of Kalyéni- 
tissamahathéra on Suvannasébhanathéra. 


Thenceforward, the King permanently stationed, in the neighbourhood of the Kalyani- 
sima, nobles and learned men for the purpose of serving food and furnishing the ‘ requisites 
to the ten théras, headed by Kalyanitissamahathéra, who, together with the five young 
priests, conducted the wpasampadd ordination. ceremony, as well as to the leading priests, 
who had received their upasampadé ordination in the Kalyanisimaé, and to the numerous 
priests who presented themselves for ordination. There were likewise stationed numerous 
scribes charged with the duty of recording the number of priests ordained; and musicians to 
sound the dram, conch-shell, and other instruments for the purpose of eliciting the acclamation 
of sédhu at the conclusion of each reading of the kammavdché relating to the upasampadé 
ordination. 


The ten théras who conducted the ordination ceremony, the 245 leading priests 
who had received such ordination, and the numerous priests who were their disciples, 
conferred, day after day, without interruption, the Sihala form of the upasampadé — 
nation on other leading priests, who came and expressed & desire to receive it. 


RamAdhipatiraja of his own accord, and with the approbation of the whole Order, 
~ despatched the following message to all the priests residing in Ramafihadésa :— 


‘¢Venerable Ones, there may be men, who, though wishing to receive the padbajjd ordina- 
tion, are branded criminals, or notorious robber-chiefs, or escaped prisoners, or offenders 
against the Government, or old and decrepit, or stricken with severe illness, or deficient in the 
members of the body in that they have cat or rudimentary hands, c&c., or are hump-backed, 
or dwarfish, or lame, or have crooked limbs, or are, in short, persons, whose presence vitiates 
the parisd. If people of such description are admitted into the Order, all those, who may see 
them, will imitate, or laugh at, their deformity, or revile them; and the sight of such men 
will not be capable of inspiring one with feelings of piety or. reverence. Vouchsafe, Venerable 
Ones, not to admit, with effect from to-day, such men into the Order. 
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‘¢ There may be men, living under your instruction, who desire to receive the upasampadé 
ordination. Wouchsafe, Venerable Ones, not to confer on them such ordination, in your 
own locality, without the previous sanction of Rimédhipatiraja or of the leading thérag of 
Harhsavatipura. Should, Venerable Ones, you disregard this our command, and condnet 
the upasampada ordination ceremony in your own locality, we shall inflict punishment 
on the parents of the candidates for such ordination, their relatives, or their lay 


supporters. 

“There are sinful priests, who practise medicine; and others, who devote their time to 
the art of numbers, carpentry, or the manufacture of ivory articles, or who declare the happy _ 
or unkappy lot of governors, nobles, and the common people, by examining their horoscopes 
or by reading the omens and dreams, that may have appeared to them. 


“There are some priests, who not only make such declarations, but also procure their 
livelihood, like laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth, by means of painting, 
carpentry, the manufacture of ivory articles, turnery, the making of idols, and such other 
yocations, In short, they follow such unbecoming professions, and obtain their means of 


livelihood. . 
‘“‘ There are priests, who visit cotton-fields and preach the Dhamma with long intonation, 
and trade in the cotton which they happen to receive as offerings, - 


“There are priests, who visit fields of hill-rice, rice, barley, &c., and preach the Dkamma 
and. trade in the grain which they happen to receive as offerings. 


“There are priests, who visit fields of capsicum and preach the Dhamma, and trade ix 
the capsicum which they happen to receive as offerings. - 


“There are priests, who trade in many other ways. 


“There are priests, who, contrary to the rales of the Order, associate with such laymer:as :: 
gamesters, roués, drunkards, men who obtain their means of living by robbery, or who are i: 
the service of the King, or with other men and women. | ae 


“All these are sinful priests. Do not, Venerable Ones, permit these sinful priests to take’ 
up their permanent residence under your protection, a 


“But there are also other priests, who are replete with faith, who observe the rule. 
prescribed for the Order, whose conduct is good, and who are devoted td the sindy of the: 
Tipttake, together with its commentaries, dc. Venerable Ones, permit such priests to take. 
up their permanent residence under your protection. ager 


“Tf, Venerable Ones, laymen, who are replete with faith and are of good family, desire to 
receive the padbajjé ordination at your hands, they should be taught calligraphy, and after they 
have acquired a knowledge of the proper intonation of the letters, they should be instructed .in 
the confession of faith in the ‘Three Refuges,’ and taught the precepts; and eventually, 
Venerable Ones, confer the pubbajjd ordination on them. 2 


‘cTf there are simanéras, who have completed their twentieth year, and are desirous of 
receiving the wpasampaddé ordination, they shonld be taught a brief summary of the chatupdri- 
suddhisila, that are observed by priests, who have received the upasampadd ordination, namely, 
patimikkhasuiivarasila, indriyasahvarasila, djvapdrisuddhisila, and pachchayasannissttastla. They. 
 Shonld farther be instracted both in the letter and spirit of the Bhikkhupdtimikkha and the 
Khuddarithhé, from beginning to end, and be directed to learn by heart the rittial of oosfep 
sion, amd tho chatupachchayapachehavékkhana. Do you ultimately report your action . is. 
a! ae patic’ ja as well asto the leading priests residing in Harhsavatipura..: Pet, 
Bamsdhipatiedje:will furnish these candidates with the priestly ‘requisites,’ and, haw 
the upasampada ordination conferred on them, | 
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*‘ Venerable Ones, let all of them conform themselves to such conduct as is in accordance 
with the precepts prescribed by the Blessed One in the Vinaya. 


“It was owing to the division of the priests of Ramaiiiadésa into different sects in former 
times, that such impurity, heresy, and corruption arose in the Religion. But now, through all 
the Venerable Ones being imbued with faith, they have received the Sithala form of the 
wpasampadé ordination, that has been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahi- 
vihara sect. Whatever may be the mode of tonsure and of dress followed by the mahkédthéras 
of Sthaladipa, let such practice be conformed to, and let there be a single sect.” 


Having sent the above message to the priests throughout the whole of Rimajfifiadésa, 
Ramadhipatiraéja communicated the following intimation to the priests, who were possessed of 
gold, silver, and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female 
slaves :— 


“ Sirs, if you are really imbued with faith, you will endeavour to give up your gold, silver, 
and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female slaves. 
Having done so, conform yourselves to such conduct as is in accordance with the precepts 
prescribed by the Blessed One. If you do not endeavour to follow this course, leave the Order 
according to your inclination.”’ 


Some of the priests, owing to their being imbued with faith, gave up all such possessions. 
and conformed themselves to such conduct as was in accordance with the precepts; while 
other théras did not endeavour to give up all their possessions, and they left the Order. 


There were priests who had flagrantly committed pdrajika offences: these were requested 
to become laymen. There were others, whose commission of pérajika offences had not been 
proved,-but whose reproachable and censurable conduct was difficult to be justified: these were 
asked to become laymen. There were sinful priests, who practised medicine, or the art of 
numbers, &c., as mentioned above ; or who lived misdirected lives by following such vocations 
as painting, &c., as if. they were laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth; or who 
traded in the gifts obtained by preaching the Dhamma; or who traded in many other ways: 
all these were commanded to become laymen. 


It was in this manner that Raimédhipatirija purged the Religion of its impurities through- 
out the whole of Ramaiiadésa, and created a single sect of the whole body of the Priesthood. 


From the year 838, SakkarAj, to the year 841, Sakkaraj, the priests throughout 
Réamafiamandala, who resided 4 in towns and villages, as well as those who lived in the forest, 
continuously received the extremely pure form of the Sihala upasampadé ordination, 
that had been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahavih4ra sect. . 


The leading priests were SOO in number; and the young priests numbered 14,265 ; 
and the total of the numbers of both classes of priests was 15,065. At the conclusion of 
the upasampadé ordination ceremony of these 800 leading priests, the King presented each of 
them with the following articles: — two couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making 
tichivara robes; a betel-box, with a cover, containing betel leaves, areca-nuts, and a nut-cracker, 
together with a towel, &c.; an umbrella made of the leaves of the wild date-palm (pheniz 
sylvestris) ; an alms-bowl, with a stand and cover, and a palmyra fan, Moreover, suitable 
ecclesiastical titles were conferred on all the Jeading priests. 


Subsequently, i in accordance with his previous promise, the King furnished 601 samanéras, 
who had mastered the chatupédrisuddhisila, studied the Pdtimékkha and the Khuddasikkhd, learnt 
by heart the ritual of confession and the Packsnave helene, and completed their twentieth year, 
with alms-bowls, robes, and all other priestly ‘ requisites,’ and commanded them to receive 
the upasampada ordination in the Kalyanisimé. Adding these newly-ordained priests, 
there were, at the time, in RAamafiiiadésa, 15,666 priests. 
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Rimidhipatirija, after he had purified the Religion of Buddha, expressed a hope— 
« Now that this Religion of Buddha has been purged of the impure form of the upasampadd 
ordination, of sinful priests, and of priests who are not free from censure and reproach, and 
that it has become cleansed, resplendent, and pure, may it last till the end of the period of 
5,000 years!” 

1. In former times, Asdkadhammaraja, to whom incomparable majesty and might had 
acerned, ont of love for the Religion, became agitated in mind at the sight of the impurities 
that had arisen in it. 

2. He solicited the assistance of Méggaliputtatissathéra, and effected the purification of 


the Religion by expelling 60,000 sinful priests from the Order. 
3. In Laikadipa, Parakkamabahurdja, whose name began with Sirisaighabéchi, was 
friend of the Religion of Buddha. 


4. Seeing the impurities of the Religion, agitation arose in his mind, and he expelled 
uamerous sinful priests, who held heretical doctrines. 





5. He effected purification by sparing the single orthodox sect, whose members were the 
spiritual successors of the residents of the Mahavihara. 


6. Subsequently, the purification of the Religion was again, in like manner, effected by 
other kings as Vijayab&hu and Parakkama. 


7. In times past, our Bédhisativa, while fulfilling the pdramis, ruled over the celestial 
kinodom of Tidasilayasagga. 
_ §, At that time, the Religion of Kassapa Buddha was in existence, and Anandathéra 
hecame Usinnara, and ruled over the kingdom of Barinastpura. 


9. Although he perceived the impurities, he remained indifferent, and did not effect the 
purification of the Religion. Then Sakra, the Lord of the dévas, set aside his celestial bliss 
and, 


10. Accompanied by Matali, who had assumed the form of a black dog, went to the King, 
called Usinnara, and inspired him with fear. 


11. Having received a pledge for the purification of the Reli fox and after ad i 
him, Sakra returned to Tidasilaya. ° note 


12, Therefore, King RamAdhipati, the Lord of Ramafifiadésa, following respectfully in the 
footsteps of the virtuous, 


13, Purified the Religion with a view that it might last till the end of 5,000 years, 


lt, For having purified the Religion in the manner described above, I, Ramadhipati, have 
acquired merit, which is as inexhaustible as ni rvdna, the state of purity and quiescence, 


15. May the excellent Kings, who are imbued with intense faith, and who will reign 


after me in Hatmsavatipura, always strive to purif ‘oi 
; > y the Religion, wh ; 
impurities have arisen in it ! gion, whenever they perceive that 


16. Although the théras, headed by Majjhantikathéra, in whom all passions were extinct, 


and who had performed thei sahts . ca : 
wiedia: pertormed their last deeds, took a delight in solitude, they set aside their bliss of 


17, And, in former times, exerted themselves in the j 
3 . @}] t ee 
respectfully following in their footsteps. nterest of the Religion. Therefore 


18. May the priests of Hathsavatipura, who delight in their condition of purity, and are 


enthusiastic (in the cause of the Religion) purify. ; oss 
perceive any impurities in it! igion) purify, in after times, the Religion whenever they 
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19, If this is done, the beings, who are immersed in the whirlpool of the three forms of 
existence, will be enabled to cross (to the other shore), or to free themselves from the conditions 
of sin and suffering, or to attain the pure and excellent and supreme Buddhahood, which is 
embellished with the attributes of the wise and is the fruition of supreme exertion. 


Here end the lithic inscriptions called Kalydni, 
(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON TUL’sSi DAS. 
BY G. A, GRIERSON, I. C0. S. 


It is a source of gratification to me, that my attempt to describe the modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindfistin! has elicited criticism at the same time kindly and lively, at the hands 
of native scholars, 


In the present article I propose to bring forward some interesting facts about the 
greatest of Indian authors of modern times, Tul’st Das, which that criticism has elicited. 


(1) DATE OF THE POET. 


The date of this poet has never been a matter of doubt to native scholars, and it 
was not until after I had completed my work already alluded to, that it ever struck me that it 
was necessary to verify it. When the publication of Prof. Jacobi’s Tables for computing 
Hindu Dates in the Indian Antiquary (ante, Vol. XVII. pp. 145 and ff.) and in Hpigraphia 
Indica (I. pp. 463 and ff.) placed it in my power to do this, I tested by them the date given 
by Tul’st Das himself for the composition of his Rémdyan, but altogether failed to make the 
week-day come right. After numerous failures I referred the matter to Prof. H. Jacobi himself, 
who went into it on more than one occasion with inexhaustible kindness. It was some gatisfac- 
tion to me to find that, while there was no error in my own calculations, there was 2 way of 
reconciling the discrepancy between the poet's statements and actual facts. This has since led 
me to test every other date relating to Tul’si Das, which native friends, or the poet's own 
verses have put in my possession. It will be convenient to give a list of them here. 


(a2) Date of the composition of the Rdm-charit-mtinas (commonly called the Réméyan.) 
(Ram, Bé. XXXIV, 4,5). Sambat 1631; Chaitra 9 sudt, Tuesday. 


(6) Date of the composition of the Rém Sat’sat (Béma-sapta-satikd) (Sat. L., 21). Sambat 
1642, Vaisikha Sudi, 9, Thursday. 
(c) Date of the composition of the Pérbati Mangal (Pér.I, 5). Jaya sambat, Phélguna 
Sudi, 5, Thursday. - 
(Z) Date of composition of the Rémdgyd (Rémdjad). A tradition, recorded by the editor, 
Chhakkan Lal, fixes it at Sambat 1655, Jyaishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. 
{e) Date of the composition of the Kabiita Rémdyan. Sambat 1669-71. 
(f) Date of drawing up a deed of arbitration (wide post). Sambat 1669, Aévina Sudi, 13. . 
(7) Date of Tul’si Das’s death. An old tradition fixes it on Sambat 1680, Srdvana sudi 7, 
it remains now to test these seven. dates, so far as possible, 
(a) Date of the Ramayan. The authorities are :— 
1, Rém. Ba. XXXIV. 4, 5 and ff.2 
1 The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hinddstdn, by George A. Grierson, Caleutte; Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 
3 I quote from the very correct text of the poem printed by Babi Ram Din Singh, of the Khadg Bilés Press, 
Paina. This is by far the best’ edition of the poem which has yet appeared. In transliterating I represent 


anundsika, for want of a more convenient type, by 7. The guttural n (&), I leave without aby diacritieal mark, 
This will cause no confusion. 
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Sambaia siraha sai ikatisa | ; 
Karaua kathd Hariepada dhari sisé \\ 


Naumi Bhauma-béra Madhu-mésd | 
Awadha-purit yaha charita prakdsé \\ 
Jehi dina Riéma-janma érutt gawahin | 
Tiratha sakala tahin chali dwahin it 
“Laying my head at Hari’s feet, I tell my tale in Sambat 1631. On the ninth thi, 
Tuesday, in the month of Chaitra, was this history made manifest in the city of Ayédhy&. On 
the day which the scriptures sing of as that of Rima’s birth, when (the spirits of) all holy 


places there assemble.” 
Note. —Kama’s birthday is on the 9th of the bright half of Chaitra. = 
2. The date in the poem is borne ont by a passage in the Ram Rasikdvali of Raghn Raj 
Singh (B. 1824). 
Kachhu dina kari Kast mahan basd | 
Gayé Awadha-pura Tulasi Dasd \ 
Tahar anéka kinhaw sata-sangdé | 
Nisi dina range Réma-rati-ranga Ui 
Sukhada Réma-naumi jaba dt 
Chatta-mdsa ait dnanda paitt 
Saméaia séraha act eka-tisé | 
Sddara sumari Bhénu-kula-isé {t 
Bésara Bhauma suchita chita-chdyana | 
Kiya arambha Tulast-Rémdyana 
“ After dwelling for a space in Baniras, Tul'si Dis went to Ayddhyé, There he associated 
with many holy men, and joying in the (pure) raptures of Rama passed his nights and days in 
bliss. ‘When the happy Bdéma-navami came, and when he experienced the delights of the month 
of Chatéra, in Sambat 16381, reverently did he call to mind the Lord of the Solar Race, and, with 
care, on Tuesday, he commenced the soul-fulfilling Tulesi-Ramiyana.”’ 


The problem, therefore, is to test the date Sambat 163], Chaitra sudi, 9, Tuesday. 


Prof. Jacobi's calculations give the following results :— 
A.—-Sambat 1631, expired. 
(2) Chattrddi year.—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D. 
(6) Karttikédi year.—The date is equivalent to Sunday, 20th March 1575 A, D. 
B.—Sambai 1631, current, 
(2) Ohaiirédi year.—The date is equivalent to Thursday, 26th March 1578 A. D, 
(6) Karitikddi year—The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 3ist March 1574'A. D., — | 
the same as A (a), 


It will be seen that none of these possible dates give the day of the week as Tuesday. 
Prof. H. Jacobi, therefore, calculated the date according to various Siddhdntae, With his 
permission, I here give his calculations in full, in order to place the matter beyond doubt! 

Sam. 1631 expired = E.¥, 4675. (Special Tables I. note). : 
KY. 4600 (0) 37-60 15 [12] Ind. @ =22-95 
75 years (8) 19°45 178 [1] Ind. sudi9=.1°95 Ind. badi 9 = 16-95, 
(3) 7-05 188 [13] 


The ealonlations given here, and also those : ers 
Epigraphia Indica. 3 anbeequently given by me, ate based on the tables in the 
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The month Madhu, or Chaitra, of the Chattrddi year is to be taken in the first column of 
the Table III. New moon about 26th sol. Chattrd. Sudi9 about 4th sol. Vaisakha. Add equa- 
tion to above value. 

4675 KY. (3) 7°05 188 [13] 

4th Vais. (1) 1°02 36 

(4) 8°07 224 13 
0:83 14 March. 

4 








B°90 





31 March 1574 A, D. 


(1) The ninth titht ended about 6 ghat. after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 3lst March, 
1574 A. D.—This date will be calculated hereafter according to several Siddhdntas for Oudh. 
If we take column 12 of Table IL. we get the date for the Kéritikddi Sam. year 16381 viz. 


4675 KY. (8) 7°05 188 [13] 
24th Chattr. (6) 1°66 920 
(9=2) 8°71 108 
67 


(2) 9-38 
(2) The ninth #tht ended on Sunday. 
Sam. 1631 current = K.Y. 4674. We calculate both kinds of years. 
KY. 4600 (0) 17°60 15 [12} Ind. @ =3°75 
74 years (2) 8°65 927 J] Ind, sudi 9 = 12°75 
4674 Ky. (2) 26°25 942 [13] 
16 Chaitr. (4) 12°73 383 
(6) 8:98 325 


78 
bs ] 9 = 76 
(3) The 9th ended on Thursday. 


The Kartiithdd: year 
KY, 4674= (2) 26°25 942 [13] 
4th Vais. (2) 11°82 283 
(4) 8:07 225 
0: 83 





8-90 
(4) Sudi9 = Wednesday. This date is the same as (1), as of course it ought to be. 
We now calculate according to the Special Tables the date 4th solar Vaisdkha KY. 4675. 
(1) Strya Siddhdnia with bij. | , 


€ —-©® q au. © an. cor. 
Ky. 4600 218° 48° 0° 185° 58 0’ 262° 43’ 18” ~- | 47 
75 years 288 21 0 67 6 13 - - = —24 24 
4 Vats. 12 Il 27 13 «6854 59 «68 ~ 26 gh. 11 p. 
469° 20 27° 266° 93 17? 983 «41 Q6 (1) 


=: 109 
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Corr: Table XXII. 26 gh. 5° 16° 58” 5° 39” 41”. 0 23° 38” 


11 p. 2 14 2 24 il 
ne ee 
—26gh.llp. 5° 19% 12% 5° 42’ 35° O 25 49” 
Subtract (2) from (1) 
109. 20 27 966 8 17 283 41 26 
5 19 12 5 42 5 25 49 


a 
104° «3L 15” 960° 2 12” 283° 15’ 37” 
a 
Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 260° 21 12 = +’ 4° 58! 22" 


93 33 Sun’s 3 2 83 1 5 37 — 9 7 8 
ao 2° 51 14 
Add this to (3) ¢ ~O = 104°! 18” 


106° 59! 99 th 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(9) 


Resnlt No. (5) is the true Distance of San and Moon at mean snnrise at Lanka. “We 


calculate, now, the same for true sunrise at Benares. 


North Lat. 25° 20’, Long. + Ilgh.13p. (§ 58) 
1 gh. 1 21” 18 4” 59” 
13 p. 2 38 2 50 18 


147 40% WU 54” Vo 12% 
Subtract the Result from (3) 104 T' 15” 260° 21’ 12” 288° 15 37" 
de 49 15 54 1 12 


nescence eee 
108° 46° 26” 260° «8 «(18” 283° 14' 25” 


4675 -3600 3-075 


($59) Find the ayan@asa for 4675 KY= 3x 300 =" 300. =16° 15/ 
The sidereal Long. © =283° 14 25” — 282° 43’ 18’=31' 7” 
» tropical , © =asid. Long.+ayandiméa =16° 46 7°=:1006/ 


(8) 


(§ 60) On 25° 20’ North Lat. the 1800 minutes of the Ist Sign vise in 1332 Asus, therefore 
1006’ of trop. Long. © in 744. Subtract. 1006 —744==262 asus, 262 asus=44 


vinddis (palas). Subtract the amount for 44 pales from 
103° 46° 26" 260° 5° 18’ 283° 4’ 25” 
8 96 9. 35 43 
ee ee 
103 37, 30 259 55 48 283 #15 42 
($61) Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 259 55 43 = +4 57 57 





Sun’s ‘3 288 18 42=>-—-2 7 «10 
Sum of Equations ‘= 2 50 47 
Add «¢ -— © (6) . 1038 46 26 


106° 87’ 13” 
Add correction for San’s Equation + 16p. 3 15 


QmraaE 


Result Distance ¢ — © for — 106° 40’ 28" | 


Sunrise at Benares 


(7) 


(8) 


.. The end of the 9th ttht 108° 0 0” occurred when ¢— © had increased by 


1° 19’ 32” or 6 gh. 31 », after true sunrise, 
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(2) Arya Siddhénia 
KY. 4600 217° 8 0" = =184° 7 0" = 282° Of O"| + 4gh. 10 p. 
75 years 238 13 30 67 25 34 — — 2 | —24 4 
4 Vaié. 12 11 27 13 3 54 059 8}; -19 54 
| 467 32 57 2648628 28259 8 
19 gh. 8°8V 87 4 ue ig avi 4 935 4900-19387 
ep. (10 58 11 46 53 [703 30 B2 260 16 28 282 89 Bl 
4° 2 35 4°20.0 37197, 
Mean distance 103° 30’ 22” being smaller than found above 2), the final result also will be 
smaller; we need therefore not go on with our calculation. 


(8) Brahma Siddh. (4) Siddh. Bir. 
4600 205° 0 0” 172°15/ 30% 289° 3/ 927 + 11- se 204° 14/ 0” 171° 630% 280° 54’ 2977 
238 730 672748 — — —|- 92 58} 238 645 67 2640 - — — 


bth Vai 249258 26 748 15816 [iy 44] 2429538 26 748 1 58 16 
467 3028 265 51 6 284 1 88 [68 43 88 264 20 68 282 52 8 





—- 223 2 23318 11 33 293 2 23318 11 33 
105 721 263 27 48 28350 5 104 20 86 261 47 40 282 41 5% 
Vl gh 2° 14’ 6! 2° OF 48” 1 50” 
4p. 8 56 9 35 43 
223 2 2 38 18 «211 33 
B. 8. S. %. 
Sumof 105 7 21: Sum of 104 20 36 
Eq + 2 58 2&5 Eg + 2 51 41 
108 0 46 , 107 12 17 


By comparing above (5) and (8) we see that ¢ —~@ at true sunrise in Benares was about 
12’ 1” less than at mean sunrise at Lanka. Accordingly for Brahma Siddhdnia the value of 
«—o is 107° 48’ 45” and the end of 9th tithi about 54 palas after true sunrise at Benares, 
If we had taken Ondh the moment would have occurred 7 palas earlier. For Siddhdnta 
Nirémant the result is still farther of sunrise. —_ 


Conclusion.—Asthe ninth tthe ended according to all Siddhdnias some time after true sunrise 
af Benares (or Oudh) of Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D., that day was sudi 9. But as 
religious ceremonies etc, frequently are referred to the running tithi, not to the civil day on 
which thas ‘ttht ended, it may be assumed that Tul’si Das commenced his work on Tuesday 
while the auspicious Oth tithi was running. Probably most ceremonies of the Réma 

flavamt were celebrated on that day because the greatest part of the ninth tthi belonged to it. 
This is also the purport of the precepts in Kélanirnaya on the navamt, Calcutta Hdition, p. 229, 
so far as I understand them. 


Taking everything into consideration, I believe the date of Tul’si Das to be correct, and 
I think it impossible to impugn the genuineness of the poem or the verse quoted on the ground 
that the date is not in the common civil reckoning, 


With reference to Prof. Jacobi’s final remarks, I may note that some native scholars have 
impugned the genuineness of Riém. Bd. ch. xxxiv. on this very ground of date. The difficulty 
is certainly a serious one. Prof. Jacobi has proposed one solution, and others have been 
offered by native scholars. I quote here some remarks on the point, kindly communicated to 
me by Mahimahépadhyiya Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi, which are valuable not only for the 
special purpose which elicited them, but also for the general argument on which they are based, 
He says, ‘I once considered that the recitation of the Ramdyana ‘being in the vernacular, 
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it first became popular amongst Bantyds and Kdyasthas, who began to write the poem in their 
own alphabet, the Kaithi. Ii was hence not improbable that the original reading was not 
Biawmna-vdra, but Saumya-vdra, i.e. Wednesday, and that saumya subsequently became 
corrupted to bhauma,—an easy transition in the Kaithi character. Later, however, I discovered 
that, while Tal'st Das was in Ayédhya, he was not a Vairagt Vaishnava, but a Smarta one. 
These Smarta Vaishnavas are also great worshippers of Mahidéva; thus, the poet himself 
writes in the Bdlakdrda of the poem “Sambhu praséda sumuti hiya hulast,” and from this we 
gather that he counted the Rima zavami as falling on the Tuesday, according to the Saiva 
calculation. According to the Saivas the Rama navami is calculated as the day whose midday 
falis on the ninth tithi, becanse Rama was born at midday, and not as the day on which the 
ninth iitht ends. Accordingly on the former day the festival of the Rama navam?t was held.‘ 
Tul’si Das was unable to agree with the Vairigt Vaishnavas, as regards eating. They eat 
together, seated in a row, but he always cooked his food himself and ate separately, and it 
was owing to this disagreement that after composing the Béla, Ayédhyd, and Aranya Kéndas 
of his poem, he left Ayédhya and went to Banaras where he completed it, as appears from 
nandand of the Kishkindhdkdnda.’ 

(4) Date of the composition of the Bam Sat?sat, 


Authority, Saf. [, 21. 
Aht-rasand thana-dhénw rasa 
Ganapati-dwija Guru-bdra | 
Madhava stta Siya-janama-titht 
Sata-saiyé abatdra tt 


“‘ The (two) tongues of a serpent, the (four) udders of a cow, the (six) flavours, the (one 
tusk of Ganééa (i. e., Sam. 1642), Thursday, the Innar day in the light half of Vaisdtha, which 
is the birthday of Sita (i. e., the ninth), is the date of writing the Sat-sat,” 


Here again difficulties arise, so I take the liberty of giving the calculations in full for the 
three possible cases (the Kédritikddi corrent date, being the same as the Chaitrédi expired 
one). 

Problem. To find the equivalent of Sambati 1642, Vaibakha sudi 9, Thursday. 

A. Sambat 1642 expired. 

(a) Chaitrédi year. 
Sam. 1642 expired = K. Y¥. 4686. 
KY. 4600 = {0} 1760 15 [12] [Ind. @ = 21°08 
86 years = (8) 21:32 993 [1] tInd. sn. 9 = -08 
KY. 4686 =(3) 892 8 [13] | 
1 sol. Jyaishtha = (1) 29:50 52 
(4) 842 60 [18] 


0°57 14th April 
L 
(4) 8-99 28th April 


Therefore the 9th thi expired just after sunrise on Wednesday, the 28th April, 1585 A.D., 
and was running on the preceding Tnesday. 


é Similarly Krishna, having been born at midnight on the eighth of the dark half of Bhadrapada, Saivas hold 
the ore on the civil day (sunrise to sunrise) whose midnight falls on the eighth. 

Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi points out that it is necessary, if the date is genuine, to assume it to be in the 

ikrama Sambat though the word Sambat doas not occur in the date. If we take it as a, Saka date, the year is 1720, 
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(6) Kéartithad: year. 
KY. 4686 = (38) 8°92 8 [13] 
21 sol. Varsisha = (5) 29°11 900 
(1) 803 908 138 


19 14th March 
21 
8-22 48th March = 17th April. 


Therefore the 9th titht expired on Sunday the 17th April 1586 A. D. 
B. Sam. 1642 current = KY. 4685. 
KY. 4600 = (0) 1760 15 [12] ind. @ = 188 
85 years = (2) 10:52 747 [1] ind. su. 9 = 1088 
KY. 4685 = (2) 28:12 762 [13] 
13th sol. Vatsékha = (3) 16:17 363 
(5) 829 125 18 


‘71 14th March 
18 
9°00 40th March = 9th April 1584, A. D. 


Add for longitude of Oudh I gh. 4 p. 


Therefore the ninth ¢itht expired at 1 ghatikd 4 palas after sunrise at Oudh, on Thursday, 
April 9th, 1584 A. D. | 


Accordingly, if the date is correct, Tul’si Das, in dating the Sat’sai used the current, 
not the expired, Sambat year. Pandit Sudhakara Dvivédi points ont that this is against the 
custom of the poet, and throws the greatest suspicion on the genuineness of the verse in which 
it occurs. It may be added that, if we take the Saka era, the date comes ont correctly, as 
Thursday May 5,1720 A.D. It is unnecessary to give the calculations. 


(c) Date of composition of the Parbati Mangal. 
Authority, Pér. L, 5. 


Jaya Sambata Phdguna sudi pdachat Guru-dinu | 
Asunt birachaun® mangala suni sukha chhinu chhinw Wl 


*T compose this (Pdrbatt) Mangal, the hearing of which gives pleasure at every moment, in 
Jaya Sambat, Phélguna sudi. 5, Thursday, in Aésvini.”’ 


Jaya Sambat is one of the years af the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter, and as Tal’s! Das died in 
Sambat 1680, we must search for the Jaya which fell about the middle of the 17th Saméat 
century. 


A reference to Prof. Jacobi’s tables will show that Jaya Sambat was current on the first 
day of Saiwat 1648 (K. Y. 4687).? A reference to Table VIII. will at once show that Phdlguna 
Sudi 5, Sambat 1643 must have fallen after the expiry of Jaya, or in the year Manmatha. 
Therefore the Phdélyuna Sudi 5 of Jaya must have fallen in Sam. 1642, But in Samébat 1642, 


Phdlguna Sudi 5 fell on Sunday, not Thursday. It is not necessary to give the calculations. 
a Eh 


6 The reading of the printed Editions is dirachahu, but Pandit Sudhdkara Dvivédi informs me that the best 
MSS. have birachaun. . 
7 (K. ¥. £600 = 33°82 (Table VI.) 
87 = 28'0179 (Table VIZ.) 


4887 == 1°8879 
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Under these circumstances I appealed to Beneras, and have to thank Pandit Sudhakar 
Dvivédi for solving the doubt. He says that the year referred to is Sambat 1643, not 1642, 

Sambat 1648 = KY. 4687, and the calculation (according to Jacobi’s tables)® is as follows :— 





4600 AY. 0 17°60 15 [12] Ind. @ = 10°28 
87 years. 4 2°12 240 f qj Ind, su, 5 = 15°28 
4687 KY. 4 19°72 255 [13] 
Sth Phal. (solar) 2 14-97 250 
6 4° 69 505 13 
7 
C's an 505 eq. Al 13 Jan. 
5°10 33 Jan. = 2 Feb. 


Accordingly, at the beginning of Friday, 8th Solar Phélguna, the 6th zitht was running, 
and the 5th tithi ended on the preceding day; or Thursday, the 2nd February, 1586 A. D, 


We are enabled to check this date by the fact that Tul'’si Dés mentions that he commenced 


his work in the Nakshatra Aésvint. 

Pandit Sudhikar Dvidédt writes that in Tul’st Das’s time, the Makaranda, a practical 
astronomy founded on the current Siirya Siddhdnta, was popular in Benares. Calculating the 
Ahargana and the true longitudes and the true motions of the sun and moon respectively, we 
find that the 5th titht ended at about 52 ghatikds and 37 vwighaitihds, and Révati Nakshatra 
ended (and Aévini began) at about 20 ghattkds and 10 vighatikds after true sunrise at Benares. 
The same result follows from the §37 of Jacobi’s tables, Tul’st Dis’s Nakshatra was Visakhé, 
and his Rést or Zodiacal sign was Tuld (the Scales}. Hence, according to astrology, Révait was 
not @ propitious nakshatra for him. Accordingly, the date given by the poet means that he began 
to write the Pdrbati Mangai after Révatt had ended, and after Aévint had begun, i. ¢., after 20 
ghatikés 10 vighatikds after true sunrise at Benares, on Thursday, February 2nd 1586, A. D. 
Emay add that on 5 Phdiguna Sudi Sam. 1642, the moon was in Aévini at the beginning of 
the day. This is a further reason for assuming that by Jaya Sambat Tul’si Dis meant: Sam. 
1643, For ifit had been 1642, there would have been no reason for his mentioning the 
nakshatra then running : whereas, if it was in 1643, there was every reason for his doing’ so, 
part of the day being in Révati and unincky, and part being in Aévint and lucky. The poet 
evidently wished to point out that he commenced the work at an hour of the day which was 
propitious. 

One other fact follows. Phdlguna Sudi 5 Sam. 1648, did not fall in Jaya Samba. 
But the first day of Saméat 1643 did fallin Jaya. Therefore Tul’si Das gave the name of the 
Jupiter sixty-year-cycle year to the V. Sambai year, which commenced within it. In other 
words, according to the accepted system of chronology, the V. Saméat took its name from the 
Jovian year which expired in it, just as the civil day took its name from the #thi which 
expired in ti, 

(e) Date of composition of the Ramagysa, 

Chhakkan Lal says® that in 1827 A.D., he made a copy of this work, from the original 


* The Pandit calculated the year both according to the Indien system, and according to Jacobi. I gave the 
latter caleulation, az being more intelligible to my readers. : 

% Chhakkan Lil's language may be noted, ‘Bri sasivat 1655 Jéth Sudi 10 Rabibar kt Uikht pustak Sri Gosdin jt 
ké hasta-kamat ki, Prahlid ghit, Bri Kisi jimén rahi. Us pustak par sé Srt pandit Ramguldm 9% ké satsangt Ohhak- 
feo Eél Kédyasth Rimédyani Mirjipur-bisi né apné Adth sé sarivat 1884 meh, ikhe thé 3” It will be observed that it 
is distinctly cleimed that the MS. was written by Tul’st Dis’s own hand, and that it certainly wae written twenty 
five years before his death. Ii may be presumed that it was the poet’s original copy. It will subsequently appear 
that if the poem was composed in Sam. 1635, the Dohdbalt could not, as current tradition says if was, have been 
componed et Tédar Mall’s request. On this point, Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédt informs me that the MS. which 
Chhakkan L{) copied was in possession of a purdhit named |Ramékrishné. On one occasion ‘RamAkrishn& took it 
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copy in the handwriting of the poet, which was dated by the poet himself, Saméat 1655 
Jysishtha Sudi, 10, Sunday. It is unnecessary to give the calculation, Taking the Uhatirddt 
expired year, it is equivalent to Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D, 





(¢) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Ramayan This depends on an interpreta 
tion of K. R. clxxi. 1. The passage is as follows :— 
Eka tau karéla kali-kdla sla milla td men | 
Codha men ki khaju st Sanichart hai mina ki ti 


‘In the first place, the Kali Yuga, the root of woe, is terrible. And further, in it, like the 
itch appearing in leprosy, Saturn has appeared in the sign of the Fish.’’ 


Here again I have to thank Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi for calculating the date and for the 
following information :—The periodical time of Saturn is about thirty years. He entered Pisces 
(a token of great calamity) in Tal’si Das’s time, on orabout the 5th of Chaitra Sudi Sambat 1640, 
and remained in that sign till Jyaisktha of 1642. He again entered it on about the 2nd of 
Chattra Sudi Sambat 1669, and remained in it till Jyaishtha of 1671. These results are those 
given by the Makaranda based on the Sirya-siddhanta. 


The sixty year cycle of Jupiter is divided into three periods of twenty years each, of which 
the first belongs to Brahma, the second to Vishnu, and the third and last to Mahadéva or Rudra, 
In Tul’si Das’s time, the Rudra-bis’, or twenty years belonging to Rudra commenced in Samba 
165°, and from about that time the Musalmans began more especially to profane Benares. The 
poet frequently refers to this fact,!° and no doubt does so in the Kabitiaabove quoted. <Accord- 
ingly it was to the second occasion on which Saturn was in Pisces, i. e., between Chaiira Sudi 
Sambat 1669 and Jyaishtha Sambat 1671, ¢.¢, between 1612 and and 1614 A. D. that the 
Kabitial! above quoted was written. 


(f) The deed of arbitration. 


This has been published in the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindistén. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the portion which immediately concerns us :— 


** Whereas Anand Ram, son of Tédar, son of Déo Ray, and Kanhiy, son of Rim Bhadra, 
son of Tédar aforesaid appeared before me, &c., &c.” “In the Sambat year 1669, on the 13th 
of the bright half of Kunwar, on the auspicious (éubka) day of the week, was this deed written 
by Anand Ram and Kanhiy..... . The division of the share of Tédar Mall, which has been 
made.....” 


Then follow a list of certain villages, which formed Tédar Mall’s property, viz., Bhadaini, 
Lahar’tira, Naipira, Chhitipiira, Sivpur, and Nadésar. 


On this I remarked as follows:—In connexion with the above, it is interesting to speculate 
who this Tédar Mall, the father of Anand Rim, and grandfather of Kanhity was. Can he have 
been Akbar’s great Finance Minister? He died in 1589, and his son might well be alive in 1612. 
He was born at Lithar’pur in Oudh, and one of the villages mentioned above, Lahar'téri, has a 
somewhat similar name. In India, contiguous villages have often very similar names. 


at eee 
out it in his bundle, to recite it somewhere, and, as ill luck would have it, it was, bundle and all, stolen from him 
in the railway train. It may be mentioned that in RAémakrishna’s house there is a jealously guarded portrait of 
Tul’st Das, said to have been painted for the Emperor Akbar. It is shown to the public oncea year on the 7th 
of the bright half of Sravana, the anniversary of the poet's death. Pandit Sudhdkara Dvivédt maintains that the 
date 1655 refers to the year in which the copy was made, and not to that of the composition of the original poem. 
Whenever Tul’st Das wished to show the date of his work, he wrote in the commencement, as he did in the 
Raméiyana and in the Pérbdtt Mangala. If. Chhakkan Lil is to be believed, at any rate the eopy was in the 
poet’s handwriting. 

1 £g., Dohdbalt 240, K. R., Ut., 170 and &. 

11 But not necessarily the whole work, vide post, The commentator Baij’nath fixes the period as between 

embat 1685 and 1637, but he has no authority on such a point, and no calculation will make im right. 
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First us’to dates. That of the deed of arbitration (taking the Chaztrdédi expired year) is 
cyuivalent to Sunday, September 27,1612 A. D. 

There is now no doubt about the identity of the Tédar Mall referred to. The arbitration 
deed is now in possession of the MaAhardja of Benares. Inquiry from him, and from the present 
possessor of the shrine originally owned by Tul’si Das, shows that it was Pratipil Singh, the 
eVeventh in desceut from Akbar’s great minister, who gave it to the then Maharaja. 

(y) Date of Tul’si Das’s death according to an old rhyme,— 

Sanbata sdraha sai ast 
si Ganga ké tira | 
Sduvana sukala saptami 

Tulasi tajeu sarira i 

‘Qn the 7th of the light half of Srdvdaa, Saméat 1680, Tul’st left his body, at Ast, on the 

bank of the Ganges.” ; 


Here we are given no week-day by which to control our calculations, but, assuming that 
the Chaitrdédi expived year is meant, it is equivalent to Thursday, July 24th, 16238 A. D. 


Tosumup. The following are the dates at which we have arrived :— 

(a) Date of commencement of composition of the Rum-charit-mdnas. Tuesday, March 
30, L574 A. D. | 

(b) Date of composition of the Rdm Sai’szt. Thursday, April 9th, 1584 A.D. This is 
very doubtful. 

(c} Date of composition of the Pérbuit Mangal. Thursday, 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 

(4) Date of composition (or P copying) of the Rdmégyd. Sunday, June 4th, 1598 A. D. 

(2) Date of composition of the Kabitia Rdmdyan between the years 1612 and 1614 A. D. 

(7) Date of the deed of arbitration. Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

(g) Date of Tal'si Dis’s death. Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 


Of these (2) depends on the supposition that the poet dated from the running and not from 
the expired éifht. All the dates depend upon expired Chatirddi Sambat years, except (b) which 
depends on a current Chaitrai Sambat year, a most improbable assumption. 


In concluding this portion of my notes on Tul’si Das I mast again acknowledge my 
obligations to the brilliant mathematician whose name has 80 erica occurred in them 
Mahamahpadhbyaya Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi. The fortunate circum stance of his profoun 
knowledge, at the same time of Hindi astronomy and of old Hind! poetry, has greatly facilitated, 
my researches, and the ungrudging way in which bas placed his time at my disposal puts me in 
his debé to an amount which I can scarcely repay. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLETALES OF ARAKAN, 
BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.S. 
No. i1.—The Srake Prince? 


A. certain fairy called Sekkaru?, having lived a thousand lives in the Tawatinsa fairy-land, 
ba baceene las tarn to be born again in the world of men. Accordingly King Sakra, who by 





; Weealatea from a Bormese MS. furnished by Maung The Bwin, Myddk of Sandoway. 


2 Pale Nadiad whens and the allusion fo Sakr& (Indra) are, together with one or two allusions to Buddhist aes 
esi totes OA > ei eee story to bring it into line with the orthodox Buddhist ite: - 


tg 
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virtue of his power perceived that Sakkaru, not being free from the evil effects of previous sin 
would have to remain for three months as a hamadryad in a wild fig tree on the banks of the 
Jamnié in Barinasi, employed a fairy, Vaskrun, to accomplish this. The latter took Sakkaru 
to a wild fig tree, on the banks of the Jamni, where he was born as a hamadryad, and having 


told him all the commands of King Sakréa, returned to Tawatinsa. As for Sakkaru, he remained 
as a hamadryad in the fig tree. 


In that country there lived a Washerman and his wife, who had two maiden daughters, 
called Shwé Kyén and Dwé Py. It happened one day that the washerwoman and her two 
daughters tied up some cloths and went to wash them at the landing place by the wild fig tree. 
- After washing them the woman, desiring some of the figs, looked up into the tree, and besides 
the figs saw there the hamadryad. The washerwoman then, telling her daughters that she 
would jest with the snake, said to him, “ My lord hamadryad, if you want my daughter Dwé 
Py I will give her,—only throw me down 4 or 5 figs.” Thereupon the hamadryad shook its 
tail and knocked down 40 or 950 of the fruit. The washerwoman said to her daughters, 
** Indeed, the snake seems to understand. I only asked for 4or5 figs, and because he loves 
Miss Dwé he threw down 40 or 50. The sun is going down, let us pick up the figs and take 
the clothes home.” They tied up the clothes, butas they were going to start the washer- 
woman, saying ske would jest again with the snake, told him mockingly, ‘‘ Mr. Snake, if you 
want Dwé Pyi follow us home.” On the way back they came to a tree-stump at a place where 
two paths met and here Dwé Pyt said to her mother, “It will be terrible if the hamadryad 
does come after us.” Her mother, also being anxious, told the stump :—‘‘If a big hamadryad 
comes here and asks if we have gone this way, say that you have not seen us. Take this fig as 
a month-stopper.” They went on, and, on coming to another cross-path, the washerwoman 
instructed an ant-hill there as she had the stump, and giving it also a fig, passed on. After 
they had gone home the Snake Prince, beingin love with Dw6 Pyt, followed after them. 
On reaching the stump, not being certain as to which way they had gone, he asked it, “ Did you 
see which way Dwé Pyii and her mother and sister went?” The stump replied, “I stay here 
according to my nature. I neither know nor saw.” But the hamadryad, perceiving the fig by 
the stump, became very angry and said, “Do you dare to dissimulate whilst the fig I gave is 
staring you in the face as a witness? I will this instant strike you with my teeth, so that you 
split into four.” Whereupon the stump, being greatly frightened, pointed out the way that the 
washerwoman and her daughter had gone. 


From the stump the hamadryad fared on to the cross-path by the ant-hill and, on question- 
ing it, at first it dissimalated as the stump had done ; but when thesnake threatened, it pointed 
out truly the way. The latter reached ‘at last the washerman’s house, and it being night, he 
entered the pot where cleaned rice was kept, and curled himself up inside. 


The next day at dawn the washerwoman said to herself, “Although my daughters are 
grown up and my work should be less, yet owing to one and another holding off, nothing is 
done, and we shall be long in getting our food. So I will go and cook it myself.” Accordingly 
she took the salé measure and went to get some rice from the pot; but when she thrust her 
arm in, the hamadryad enfolded it several times with his tail. At first the washerwoman, not 
knowing what snake it was that had caught her, called out lustily, but the hamadryad did not 
for that loosen his grip. Afterwards she recovered her senses, and on consideration it struck 
her that this must be the big hamadryad to whom she had promised Dwé Pyii: so she said, 
‘Tf his Highness the Snake Prince desires Dwé Pyt t will give her. Won’t you unloosen a 
fold or two?” The hamadryad thereupon did as she asked, so she knew certainly who it was, 
and said, “I will give you Dwé Pyf; please let go.” Thereupon he released her altogether. 
The washerwoman then said pitifully to her daughter Dwé Pyt, “Please live with this big 
snake, If you do not, he will bite and kill the whole household. Itis frightful!’ Dwé Pyt 
wept and refused repeatedly, saying, ‘‘I don’t want to live with a brute beast;” but her mother, 
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who was in fear of her life, coaxed her over, so that at length, unable to resist her mother’s 
command, she had to live with the hamadryad. 


It happened one night that King Sakra, having need of the fairies in council, desired the 
presence of Sakkaru. The latter could not resist, and, leaving behind his snake’s skin went 
off secretly to the fairies’ council in Tawatinsa. When it dawned he could not return, as the 
council way not ended. At that time Mi Dwé Py, who was ignorant of his absence, as she 
did not as usnal hear any sound from him, looked at his sleeping place and perceived him to be 
seemingly motionless, On handling him she perceived that there was no flesh but only -the 
akin left, and she called out in tears to her mother and sister, ‘‘ Come, come, my husband is dead.” 
Her mother, however, said, “ Don’t cry, if people hear it will be a pretty disgrace, keep quiet; ” 
whilst her sister added that there were plenty of hamadryads like this one in the forest, and 
that she would go and get one. Dwé Pyfi replied, “He was my husband, and I am greatly 
grieved;” but her mother talked her over saying that if there was a regular funeral and guests 
received with betel-nut and tea, so that everybody knew, there would be a scandal, and that it 
would be better to perform the funeral quietly by burning. Dwé Pyt agreed, and accordingly 
they burnt the skin, so that it was completely consumed. Thereupon the Snake. Princ, 
Sakkaru, being heated more than he could bear, appeared in person by the fire-place. Mis, 
Dwé Pyf did not know him, and asked who he was. He repeated to them how he had suffered 
intense heat, whereupon Dwe Pyi and her parents knew who he was, and rejoiced greatly. But 
Shwé Kyén became jealous and said, “I have not got him because of Dwé Pyi. If it were 
not for her I should get him.” 


When it became dark they all went to bed. At midnight the fairy Sama-déva, who had 
been sent by King Sakra, came and said to Sakkaru :—‘ Here is a magic wand which our royal 
grandfather, King Sakr&, has granted to you, and the virtue of it is that if you. strike with it 
and wish for anything your desire will be accomplished, Your title also is to be Sakkaru- 
Kummi. From the time your child is born let not a drop of snake’s blood touch you; if it does 
you will become @ snake as before. If you avoid this danger you will become in time a mighty 
king. However, on receiving this wand you can only come back here after wandering in other 
Countries.” After speaking these words Sami-déva vanished, At dawn, when Dwé Pyi 
awoke, Sakkaru repeated to her what the latter had said. Although she repeatedly tried te. . 
restrain him, he said, ‘It is King Sakra’s order. I cannot disobey,” and going down to the 
sea, he struck it with the magic wand. Thereupon a ship, fully rigged and manzied, rose into 
sight, and he went on board and left Dwé Pyt, who remained behind with child, 


After his departure Shwé Kyén said to herself, “If Dwé Pyf dies, I will get her 
husband ; so she coaxed Dwé Pyi, who could not withstand her, down to the river bank. There 
Shwé Kyén said, “When you die, I will get your husband, so I am going to push you into 
the river.” Dwé Pyii cried and besought her, saying, ‘‘ There are two lives in me. Do not kill 
me. When my husband returns do you live with him. I will have you married all right. But 
Shwe Kyén replied, “As long as you are alive I shall never get your husband, but only on 
your death,” and throwing her into the river, she returned heme. 


' As Dwé Pyd floated down the river a big eagle, taking her for 9 fish, swooped down 
on her and carried her off to his nest in a silk-cotton tree, There he discovered her to be & 


woman, and when Dwé Pyfi had told him all ahont herself, he kept her in his nest, where 
she was deliyered of a son. 


_ . ‘When the child cried she soothed it by repeating Sakkaru’s name, but as the eagle became 
migry and talked of pecking it to death in consequence, she soothed it by talking of “ Papa Kagle.”? 
TkaJaiier then said, “Ha, you are laughing at me.’ his squabbling was overheard by 
the Beaks Prince, who was just returning in theship, and who remarked that one voice was like 
Dwt ByWs): The sailora replied, “How could Dwé Pyf get'to such an extraordinary place P 


is canniil; be" ber.” On coming near to the silk-cotton tred, the Prmee asked, “Is that Dwé 
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Pyd 2” and, as she answered, ‘‘ Yes,” he caused the ship to come to land, and climbed up the 
tree. When he spoke of taking Dwé Pya away, she said, ‘‘ You should be gratefulto the eagle. 
Afier making some return for his services, ask permission from him and take me away.” The 
prince said, “ The eagle and I are brothers. As I am very grateful to my elder brother, let 
him give me my wife and child, whom he has rescued. I will pile up for him a heap of fish, 
reaching from the roots of this tree to its highest branch.” The eagle replied, “‘ Very well, if 
the Prince can make a heap of fish, as he has said, he may take away his wife and child.” The 
latter accordingly went to the sea, and striking it with his magic wand, said, “ Let there be a 
heap of fish from the roots of the silk-cotton tree to its branches,’’ and at once fish came and 
heaped themselves up as directed. 


Then the Prince, with the permission of the eagle, having taken his wife and child 
and put them on board the ship, suggested that the fish which the eagle could not eat 
should be let back into the sea.2 The eagle agreed to this, so the Prince wished and struck 
again with his magic wand, and the fish went back into the sea. 


After letting go the fishes the Prince and Dwé Pyii sailed to their own country, and on the 
way Dwé Py related all that Shwé Kyén had done. On coming near the landing place the 
Prince said, “I will put her toshame. Do you and the child get into this box,”—-to which 
Dwé Pyii agreed. 

On hearing that the ship had arrived Shwé Kyén adorned herself and came up with the 
intention of saying that she was Dwé Pyi, and so living with the Prince. The latter on seeing 
her said, ‘‘ You are not like the Dwé Pyi of yore. You have indeed become thin.” Shwé Kyén 
replied, “I have yearned after you till I became so ill that there was a miscarriage.” The 
Prince said, “Very well, take this box which contains rich and rare clothing, and we will go 
home together.’ Accordingly Shwé Kyén, who was pretending to be Dwé Pyt, took up 
the box and followed him to the house, where he gave her the key and told her to open the 
box in order to get owt and wear the clothing. Shwé Kyén opened the box, but on seeing Dwé 
Pyf and her child she became terribly ashamed and ran away to the back of the house, 
whence she dared not show her face, nor would she even come when called. The Prince and 
Dwé Pyt, however, entered their room and lived there happily. 


Afterwards Shwé Kyén, prompted by the fact of her sister Dwé Py having lived happily 
with a snake, and being withal much ashamed, went to her father and said to him, “ Father 
dear, Dwé Pyft has lived happily with a snake. Please catch one also to become my husband.”’ 


The washerman replied, ‘‘My daughter, the snake with which Dwé Pyi lived was a 
human snake, being the embryo of a man. Now if I catch a snake, it will be a wild one which 
will bite and kill you. Don’t ask me to catch one.” However Shwé Ky€n became very 
troublesome, and kept on saying repeatedly, ‘You must catch one for me.” So her father 
remarked, “Be itas you will. We shall have peace when you aredead,” and he went off into 
the jungle, where he caught a very long boa-constrictor, two spans in circumference. He 
brought this to Shwé Kyén, who took it to bed and slept along with it. Before daylight in the 
morning the snake considered to itself that formerly when in the jungle it sought its food and 
ate till satisfied, but that now having been caught, it had had nothing to eat for a day and night, 
and was very hungry in consequence; moreover it could not go elsewhere to seek its food. 
Accordingly it resolved to make a meal off the person near it, by swallowing her up, beginning 
at her feet and ending with her head, and proceeded to make a commencement by swallowing 
her feet. Shwé Kyén cried ont, “Help, he has, apparently in sport, swallowed me up to my 
knees.” Her father only said, ‘She wanted that snake so much. We shall have peace when 
she dies,” whilst her mother remarked, ‘ My son-in-law is having a game.” Shwé Kyén cried 
ont very loudly however, so Dwé Py said to her husband the Snake Prince, ‘‘It is not right 
that my sister should die—go and helpZher.” But her husband replied, “ If only one drop of 
snake’s blood touches me I shall become a snake again, Your father can settle such an aifair as 
this, Are you tired of my companionship, that you ask me to do this thing ?” His wife Dwé 
a RE 


8 Here again Buddhist ideas are introduced into the original story. 
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Pvt rejoined, ‘‘King Sakra’s order was from the time that the child was born. That is now 
long past, and you cannot again become a snake. If your flesh and blood were indeed such as 
you formerly possessed, you could not remain so long a man ; you can avoid also being touched 
by or smeared with a drop of snake's blood.” She became much troubled, so not wishing to 
hurt her feelings, and thinking also that itis wicked not to rescue the life of a human being, 
the Snake Prince took up his double-edged sword, and smote the boa-constrictor, so that it was 
divided in two and died. On cutting it, however, a drop of the boa-constrictor’s blood 
touched the Prince, and he became 2 snake as before. A snake’s mind also came into 
him, so that he no longer wished to stop in the house, but went off into the forest. 

Dwé Pyii carrying their little son, followed him slowly weeping and saying, “Come back 
home, I will get you food,” but it was in vain, Sometimes he would regain his intellect and speak 
to his wife and child, and again a snake’s mind would come to him and he would try to bite them. 
After doing thus he said to his wife Dwé Pyf, ‘‘I will have to live in the forest away from 
human beings. If I live near them I shall biteand kill them when I have the snake mind in me.” 

Dwé Pri, however, left her child with her parents and followed the hamadryad into the 
forest, but there again he struck at her unsuccessfully. Again recovering consciousness, he said 
to her, “I am not as before, when there is a snake’s mind in me I do not recognise anybody, but 
only strike at them, You should, therefore, return home, as the child must be wanting its milk, 
Suckle it and take care of it, and live happily with it. I cannot remain with you,—I must go 
into the darkest forests.’”” Dwé Pyii replied, “Only come back home. I will get your food 
and take care of you. I cannot remain separated from you,’ She followed him again, and 
when they came near the ant-hill a snake’s mind came into the Prince, and he was about to bite 
Dwé Pyi, but restrained himself in time. He decided in consequence that he would have to 
enter the top of the ant-hill, as if he remained outside he would certainly bite her; so he went 
Inside the ant-hill. But Dwé Pya remained ontside weeping and calling sadly to her husband. 


(To be continued.) 
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PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 
BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 
(Continued from Vol. XXI. page 116). 
Parr II. 
TRANSLATION. 
No. 8. 


Song sung when the Bridegroom. leaves his house to go to the Bride’s, where. 
the Wedding céremony takes place. 


Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sdérabji, to mount your horse.1 
Your mother holds you by the hem of your garment,? 
Let go, mother, let go your hold, 
And I shall give you your due. 
5 How can I forget the claims of her, 
Who reared me, and loved me as her own life? 
I have got a beautiful sé#di woven for my mother, 
And a bodice of cloth of gold. 
Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, to mount your horse. 
10 Your aunt holds you by the hem of your garment. 
Let go aunt, let go your hold: 
Your claims shall have due recognition. 
How can I forget what is due to her, 
Who sang the lullaby at my cradle ? 
_ LS Thave ordered a gold-embroidered éddi for my aunt, 


‘And a bodice of green silk. . g.. cee 
1 See sate 17, Pari I. 2 By way of asserting her claims. es 
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Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabji, and mount your horse. 
Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by ~ hem of ee garment, 
Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 
20 And I shall give you your due. 
How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 
- When my name was given me ?3 
Let us send a Aundé (on some firm) in Gajardt, and get a 1 good patori (for 
my aunt). 
The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 
25 And as pure as the Moon. 
The bridegroom stands under the festcons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 
And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 
The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing pan, 
And looks as delicate as a pan-leaf. 
- No. 9 
Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 


All hail this (blessed) day ! 
(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means. 
I would not make a moment’s delay. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my Méhérwinji’s‘ head. 
We have celebrated the marriage of our Sérabji. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
Brothers, have your little sons married, 
(As) I have married my Sérabji and brought (the couple) home. 
10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Méhérwinjf dotes on his son and daughter-in-law, 
My Ratanbai’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 
15 We rejoice that my Sérdbji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
I5 gave thee an order, goldsmith : 
T told thee to make an armlet for my Sérabji’s arm, 
And a nine-stringed necklace for my Strinbai. 
2U I gave thee an order, mercer: 
I told thee to bring a plaid for my SérAbji, 
And a pair of patéris for my Strinbai, 
I gave thee an order, jeweller : 
I told thee to bring rings for my Sordbji, 
25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbal 
Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 
That my Sérabji may enter on horse-back. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 
My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 
80 All. hail this (blessed) day ! 
My Sérabji has won his bride in person. 
And he has bronght the Rant Laksmani® for a wife. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 


eae ae A 
‘It isthe privilege of the father’s sisterto hold tha hahv in | 
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No. 10. 


Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 
after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 
Sisters, our Sirinbai is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbit, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,? 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
5 How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai ! 

Sisters, our Sirinbil is married, and is going to the house of her parenis-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 
Tt was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 

10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 
Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 
With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 
Her father has given Sirinbat a milch cow, 
So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 

15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane® on Sirinbai, 
Or she will smart under it and will weep, 
And long for her paternal abode. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbat with kindness, 
And serve her with enough of food at her meals.® 

20 Sirinbai is the (pet) daughter of her father. 
Sirinbat is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Strinbat with magnanimity, 
And refrain from giving her stale food. - 
Mother-in-law, you must not think that our Sirinbil is as advanced in years as 

she appears: 

25 (lt is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk: 
(Jt is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 
Sirinbai, why have you forgotten to take with you your marriage portion P10 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 
With which my Sirinbat will adorn herself. 

30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 
Which have been purchased for her by her good brother. 

* # # * 





Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakrini. 
* * a # 
35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Sirinbal. 
Her father has presented her with a valuable léhé, 
(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbaf, the beloved daughter of her father, . 
Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
40 Strinbai, you wear a necklace round your neck, 
And the hearis of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


7 The names of many other relatives besides the maternal grandfather are used in succession. 
8 Tt may be assumed that the bride is a child. 
pea a oe a re renee young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers-in-law. 
5 the word used in the text which means money settled upon a daughter by her fath is wi 
by hat husband, on the occasion of the marriage. ‘ . Sa ial 
The father or brother may give any presents or settle any amount of mone i i : 

; y on the bride, but he is by no 
are bound to do so. Tt is the duty of the bride’s parents, however, to give presents of weaving apparel to the 
bri Penna 8 relatives and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas it 
is the ty of the bridegroom & father to settle a certain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments, on the bride 
and give her many snits of clothing besides, to which she has an exclusive right.. — 
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No. 11. 
Song sung when the Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 


Father, O father (mine), I am come home married, 
And have broughi (with me) a wife worth a /akk and & quarter.!* 
Brother, O brother (mine), I am come home married, 
And have brought 2 daughter from a magnificent house, 
5 Kaka,3 O Kaka (mine), Iam come home married, 
And have brought a wife from a noble family. 
Mima, O Mamal4 (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought the daughter of a good father. 
Masa, O Masa! (mine), I have come home married, 
10 And have brought the sister of a powerful brother. 
Phiva, O Phiva!® (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 
Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 
For (Sérabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 
Sister Méhérbiai, decorate your house, 
Because your son has come home with his bride. 
Sister Sanabai, sprinkle the doorway with milk;?’. 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 
Sister Méhérbai, decorate the threshold with figures in pearls ;i8 
20 Your son has come home with his bride. 
Sister Sandbai, fill your lamps with ghé;?® 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 
It is Méhérbai’s son who is married. 
He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees). 


ata ©. 
qT Aarz Wary Aa, 


pe! 
CIC 


arat & oar ae ast Ghrasht arg ster & arzat ataett. 
arg & qeest aret Tai, arat & WT ee ast Sterarsit aTE 
eer FST TATE TST AAT ge & cree aret cart. 
paihlinglh lS & seat Heat Rest THE WreosT sare 
O sit Sra Trax Arey 20 exe waier 7 
Bar eae BT Fes SH StS Faret ary Tereaw 
Garda Sera aret TTT ts es 
oh nant eae war & tH HA yous? 
2 4 coy SO ra ~~ * a) 
qrat & oar ee Bat Srerasit arg la pe > reat ga TUTaTT 
10 ardt @ qrasa aret TE. Re odsl TST Tea 
Het Ast t are wrsa7T SANT 25 sia atta AAS. 
TT TAT WTA, TT | VT a | TA 
AR wer Terer srexet War He Ta GEST. 
aar & ew HA we? SLT TAT IT TT ATT 
15 ardt weta aarat. arse saat a Bar Waa. 


12 A figurative expression of the bride’s value. 


; *s brother. 
13 The father’s brother. i The mother’s 
15 Iho husband of the mother’s sister, 16 The husband of the father’s sister. 
17 Asa mark of rejoicing. i8 An allegory. 


19 Also as a mark of rejoicing: It is the custom however, to light at least one lamp fed by ghi in the daytime, 
when the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her parents-in-law on-the 
oceasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when-presents are given to her. 

2 This is somewhat unintelligible. 21 Properly this should be acres Sar. 
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Sea FTAA AT SE Het AAT 
war ‘fe. 


Wat Wa TerSt Sarsray ! 

RS SA A TUS Aree sta. 
at TSrarat SAT Ter Arar 7 =. 
Wy Ta TerSt STS ! 


5 are AECarr ah Te SAT BTA TTS. 


AIT etre st aera ae wTear &. 
qa Yat West ASAT. 
aT AIST SAT 23 GUTTA AMT ATE &. 
ae BIA IU AC STAT. 
LO aa ae eeret = Srsavat ! 
aT HECATAS TEAC OTSH- 
ard cavared dtaars arse. 
qa ga sreret t arsaat ! 
Mit ala F TIA AS TA. 
15 ape atrasitat ara we wari &. 
qa Wa TeTSie STS ! 
wag aaa artteir & aia * 


ater & ara arate 
arent t Mrdatars BTAE STT- 
mararat weet Ge TaTE * z 
area TTT ATA STE. 

“8 aittraréat sig si Beit east 
area tataas THA Stat STs. 
ararsie aearert eat f, 
SaaS WIAA Tr STAT &,. 
aTaraita © ara AS Bat @ 

10 @taarst art arat shit Z, 
aTarsart surdt aaat et =, 
aidinars wea strat 27 Here. 
aearste Sarat Set ATA % 

ativan Fat Fer eat GT GTA e 
1d erat iat a Bait % 
at TAT air @. 
atéaart fracadt are srat Z. 
argait Feet ACS tasty, 
ard aitiraret aT Seeat art = 

90 arasit Set West AST & 

aya APPAaSA AT GITEAT Stat &. 


2 SIT Z.6, time cannot be used in the plural, This however is poetical license. 
25 Slat poetically for Sel. 
28 GST Is poetically used for qe. 


a ara poetically for art. 
a! A corruption of BITS) a room. 


| 


aiat ASH ANT ATA Hat Acer. 
ant atatararst TIA Sz. 
20 mel F sat Asie State >. 
Stat sras arr arararstat way. 
are aitrrarsat varctat siz. 
mer Aaa artsnt wat. 
ac STS AT Arata sets. 
Od are dreararea Stray Siz 
se Sat att t aay sist. 
are ataraatar atest 2° are. 
wa WA Tarst sirsrat | 
ae ASAT DAs Tet WT. 
30 wat at eret Tt STAY. 
met Stra at & ara sirat Sasi, 
Vat WT SAA TI aratsir 
Tal TA TerSt FT ATAA | 


tir Qo, 
RAIA Gat Asad Aer Wart wa, 


| 
i 
! 
: 


atiaare at araratat Set &, 

aritrars warcrat Te, St z. 

araait TF AT Bay FE Att &,. 
25 aa ot eee Tt ET Tel F t, 

StH Ut Ara SS Get Zz, © 

sitaare Te nia trasar &, 

qex 7% qaet At are < 

“Be ard Srdtaars Tara Z, 
30 qat Tat Sz ster FZ, 

area art wrcaarsar ate z. 

Se are F Fats &. 2° 

at rar ardaare sacroft %.. 

ae arat TI waAR %, 2° 
35 ac strat atihaansat aT z. 

araraty east ate are %, 

aritrare FGI arat wre =. 

aretaare at ararsitat caret Z, 

Ata HT RT qrat aret =. 
40 attrare are are Heat Z, 

MT Al TF PATA sca aa T. 
2% Poetical form of “TAT. 
26 aise Is poetical for ater. 
% This phrase is unintelligible. 


lit. {IX means a wife AZT copper bowls and Wat a little cup in which a paste of ‘anki ” is made with 


rosewater. 


%® This phrase is also unintelligible: SA lit, means “in lumps.“ 
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Tit {%. 
at TEN TOM Be oF Hat Aare ara ata. 


arar t aray | TTT sareeyy, 
MAT SAA ATrsTt Srey. 
attr t ahr € wets sneer, 
ate Sarat tenth srear. 

5 aaraar t ara & Tuts saree, 
Ate Seat Terri wear. 
arat ¢ ATAT S ACs street, 
SRT TAWA STAHL STE, 
ara t Arar S Ts STAT, 

10 sara aresrtt wey 2) creat. 
HAT t HAT SE TL STA, 
Tal Poa TIrsrit sear. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


qiaetett ATE Wes Sars, 
ANC MCT BTSt ST FIT. 

15 are 2 Recaré Ae TorAT, 
at Fa Brest ST TTI. 
are t Paras FI Tat GTA, 
ARATE TST ST AVsAT. 
arg @ ecarg atatar ata swe, 

20 ANT Ga are SE Te. 
arg t sararé ete ear Az, 
ae As BrSt BT TLsik. 
qestt t ater Fecarsat Ta, 
Baal SST ST FST. 





MISCELLANEA. 
MISCELLANEOUS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS | day of the solar month, of the Laksbmanaséna 


AND MSS. 


1,.—Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 6, I have attempted to 
prove that the Lakshmanaséna era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Kéarttikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanaséna year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls im one of the months from Karttika to 
Phalguna, and 1042, when the date falls m one of 
the months from Chaitra to Agvina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, anfe, Vol. XXI. p. 50; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanaséna date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 


According to the late Pandit Bhagvanlél 
Indraji, the Buddha-Gay4 inscription of ASéka- 
valla, published by him in the Journal Bo. As. 
Soc., Vol. XVI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 :— 

Srimal-Lakshmanasénasy-Atita-rajyé sam 51 
BhAdra di 8 r& 29. 


Judging from the editor's own translation— 

Sarhvat 51 of the reign of the iustrious Laksh- 
manastna having elapsed," the 8th day of the 
dark half of BhAdrapada, the 29th solar day”—it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhédra-vadi instead of the Bhddra di of the 
printed text. However this may. be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month BhAdrapada, being the 29th 
ne EEE 


31 Poetical for et 
The real meaning is—‘ the year 51 since the (com- 


| 





: 





A A EE ee AO ON TE 





a 


} 


year 51. 


The date falling in the month Bhidrapada, the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
1098 expired; and the details of the date prove 
that such is actually the case. For in Saka‘ 1003 
expired the 8th #ithi of the dark half of the 
amdnia Bhédrapada ended about 19 h, after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 
that day to be Bhadra-vadi 8; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Sirhha-sarhkrinti having taken 
place, by the Strya-siddhinta, 10 h. 4 m., or, by 
the Arya-siddh4nta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
of the 28th July. 


The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 
monih, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengali MSS.,? inscriptions also from Eastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
calendar. A clear and instructive example of 

is is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
published by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, Vol. IX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
stryya-gatyd tuladiné 26, in reality stiryya-gatys 
Phdlguna-diné 26. The 26th day of the solar 
Phélguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds to 
the 19th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumbha- 
sarhkranti having taken place 13h. 3m. after 





mencement of the) reign, (now) passed, of the illustrious 
Lakshmanaséna.’ 2 See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 49. 
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one Re pre 
ne 


Pui your foot in the stirrup, brother Sérabj!, and mount your horse, 
Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by ue hem of your garment, 
Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 


20 And I shall give you your due. 


How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap, 
- When my name was given me ?P? 
Let us send a hundi (on some firm) in Gujarat, and get a good patéri (for 


my aunt). 
The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 


25 And as pure as the Moon. 


The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 

And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing pin, 

And looks as delicate as a pdn-leaf, 

No. 9. 

Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means. 

I would not make a moment’s delay. 

All hail this (blessed) day : 


5 The Sun has risen auspicionsly over my MéhérwAnji’s* head. 


We have celebrated the marriage of our Sérabji. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

Brothers, have your little sons married, 

(As) I have married my Sérabji and brought (the couple) home. 


10 All hail this (blessed) day ! 


15 


2U 


My Méhérwanji dotes on his son and daughter-in-law, 

My Ratanbai’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 

We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 

We rejoice that my Sérabji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 
All hail this (blessed) day ! 

I5 gave thee an order, goldsmith : 

I told thee to make an armlet for my Sérébjt’s arm, 

And a nine-stringed necklace for my Strinbat, 

I gave thee an order, mercer: 

I told thee to bring a plaid for my SérAbji, 

And a pair of patéris for my Sirinbai, 

I gave thee an order, jeweller: 

I told thee to bring rings for my Sérabji, 


25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbai. 


Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (F), 

That my Sérabji may enter on horse-back. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 


30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 


My Sérabji has won his bride in person. 
And he has brought the Rani Laksmani® for a wife. 
All hail this (blessed) day! 





‘It isthe privilege of the father’s sisterto hold the baby in her arma, while the astrologer finds outa name for it. 
See note 14, Part 1, 5 The bridegroom’s mother is supposed to repeat these lines. 6 An allegory. 
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No. 10. 


Song sung when the Bride is being sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 
after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 
Sisters, our Sirinbai is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirinbii, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,’ 
Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
&® How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai! 

Sisters, our Sirinbii is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law, 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage, 
And has acquired the blessings of Heayen. 
It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 

1) And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 
Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 
With which Sirinbai sits in her room, 
Her father has given Sirinbif a milch cow, 
So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 

15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane® on Sirinbai, 
Or she will smart under it and will weep, 
And long for her paternal abode. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbat with kindness, 
and serve her with enough of food at her meals.® 

20 Sirinbal is the (pet) daughter of her father. 
Sirinbal is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law, 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirtnbat with magnanimity, 
And refrain from giving her stale food. 
Mother-in-law, you must not think that our Sirinbit is as advanced in years as 

she appears: 

25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk: 
(It is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 
Sirinbai, why have you forgotten to take with you your marriage portion P10 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 
With which my Sirtnbat will adorn herself. 

30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 


Which have been purchased for her by her good brother.1! 
me O if + 





Thy husband is come, Sirinbai the Thakrani. 
+ # * a 

35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Sirtnbai. 
Her father has presented her with a valuable léhé, 
(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Sirtnbaf, the beloved daughter of her father, 
Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

40 Sirinbai, you wear a necklace round your neck, 
And the hearts of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


7 The names of many other relatives besides the maternal 
® It may be assumed that the bride is a child. 


a a ee ou the treatment young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers-in-law. 
18 the word used in the text which means money settled upon a daughter b iS Wi 
by ber husband, on the occasion of the marriage. a a 
The father or brother may give any presents or settle an i i 
¥ amount of money on the bride, but he is by no 
“a bound to do 80. It is the duty of the bride's parents, however, to give presents of wearing apparel to the 
bridegroom’s relatives and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas it 
5 the duty of the bridegroom’s father to settle a certain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments, on the bride, 
smd give her many snits of clathing besides, to which she has an exclusive right. 


grandfather are used in succession. 
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wo. 11. 
Song sung when the Bridegroom brings Lome his Bride. 


Father, O father (mine), Iam come home married, 
And have brought (with me) a wife worth a lakk anda quarter. 
Brother, O brother (mine), Iam come home married, 
And have brought a daughter from a magnificent house, 
5 Kaka3 O Kaka (mine), Iam come home married, 
And have brought a wite from a noble family. 
Mama, O Mama!l4 (mine), I have come home married, 
And have brought the daughter of a good father. 
Masa, O Masa*> (mine), I have come home married, 

19 And have brought the sister of a powerful brother. 
Phiva, O Phivalé (mine), I kave come home married, 
And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate; 
For (Sérabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 
15 Sister Méhérbai, decorate your house, 
Because yourson has come home with his bride. 
Sister Sinabai, sprinkle the doorway with milk;!'. 
Your brother has come home with cis bride. 
Sister Méhérbai, decorate the thresho'd with figures in pearls; 

20 Your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sindbaf, fill your lamps with gi ;?9 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is Méhérbai’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees). 


roe) 
Ct) 


tira =. 
qT Tare wats sta. 

qrat & TT ee Sat Shera sit iT are eater & ateeit Tae. ; 
are & West Bret Tet, qt a TT te Aer Grewal ars 
Hear Hest TALE WT STAT HS Ft eT Aret Tat. 
ACSA ATTY. Heat Rear F EE Teer srarer 
war & Fa HA FHS! | aia ee Jaret ara Terear 
argt ares STTe SET TTA Sar & ean art goog? 
weet aaa ATA yard fet genre ” att cart Aas 
ee en gun atrat as acat 

10 aret & ass Are CaM. ary eae 
. & Be eo aS AT * 
aot Feat Carell WeT START | aren 2 Sar at Ee GT 
HT TAT TAT: ee | 
HAT TT GSTS STHTST TTA | adenine pac 
amaenanged? Fee 

15 arét arta aaat arst strat at . 


12 4 fieurative expression of the bride's value. 
* 43 The father’s brother. 
18 The husband of the mother’s sister. 


1 As atk of rejoicing. : ee ae 
chee It is the custom however, to light at least one lamp fed by gat in the daytime. 


19 Also as a mark of rejoicing. ver, 1 a 
when the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc., sent her by her parents-in-law on the 


oceasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when presents are given to her, 
2 This is somewhat unintelligible. 21 Properly this should be TTF ea Va. 


% The mother’s brother. 
18 The husband of the father’s sister- 


18 An allegory. 
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ra &. 
aediatta ROT At oe Hat Fat 
ara fia. 
wa Ua Test HHA: Geit TSH ART MATT A at Arey, 
ae Sra ers are sant. ant ditataret Tra az. 
nt setsrat arit ter are = @. | 20 aréf % oF areeht State & 
wa TT TTS ATTA | ) Stet srta are Sree ora. 
S ary Recare al Te VAT TTA TT sAr. | ard dhtrarst Tareat siz. 
arr arta att avr At wreay &. mer a sa artatt aay. 
Wt TT ATRTST ATTA. ; | Tat STs Ae Staarsltar Fetsi. 
thy araestart Tea ALT ATE z. | 93 are feerrarsa aereir Sie 
AT CST TATAT AT TERT. | HE Cat at t cae sie. 
ee ap Lhd el Sala ; aT STARA GSsTs 2 are. 
ee ee | Ut WA Teret rsa ! 
ant tarared STsAry ATSS- 


a wa ererer t vrata ! 


| are ATES Gare wet sre. 
ait ata X gesa AS VAST. 


30 wat at eeret @ Sirsa. 


1b aper atararsitet are ae ara &. Tt Strasit ara siti sarstsi, 
qt at eerste STAT ! Rat Tet warrtst Tit arti 
andr a da ariiei ¢ artic Wt TT Teret T ssa ! 

tha %o, 
HA Gat Asad Aer Wary er. 
ator F avast araest ativan at aaratat 34 XZ, 
argent &@ <itttarg arat STe. aidttraré cart gz Set z. 
aaTarat ATTA AtTaTE =, argait TF Ar Brat se ae &,. 

area i ety arat arg. 20 ath Tt SST FT Sr Aref z, 

& aitivarda sig sre eit scars %, SA CF AIT SS ste z, 
arest t dittrars GTA erat sre. aida te Ria Frazar 2, 
araralig aearart eat t, Tee qaret Bz are & 
aint Toes gt Stary, Tet and Starrs vari Z, 
ara € ara AS GEG 80 gat Tree Sree z, 

10 dréarargt at arate ght &. | rear aret airdaarsar ste ®. 
ararstty sardt aaeit Tete, | are atei % dtrerisit Z. 2 
ating He arate si &. | qt rar dittrars sacreit @. 
ava ats Sra TAT WTA Zs | are aret 3 werk z, 30 


atdaars St er vet Ta Gra &. 


15 arasit ict ar Bait 3 30 At arat Sitararsat wear Z. 


Tt qaaat + GF ©. , 0 Srarsite seartt site erg & 

atiaaré dracat are TTF. | aietrarg Gece Sat BATT z- 

Ma ELST HCA Het %, : eftedtrarg at ararsftat serett 2, 

ard atéiraret ar dtceat arst &. | Saag a TR arat areit Z. 
20 areal efet Act aret ¥,  - 40 aterare ark aa eet Zz, 

aya atefararsst ar diceat ztat F. : a Al FT Waar eta aA F. 
m AT ¢.¢. time cannot be used in the plural. Tis however is poetical license. 28 Poetical form of “WT, 
WAT poetically for Fat. % Sait poetically for Heit. 26 US! Is poetical for Wel: 


™ & oueraption of TE aroom.  % TSX Is poetically used for Te. *3 This phrase is unintelligible, 
bit, YC meana a wife Wt copper bowls and W{Ardt a little cup in which a paste of “‘ kankii”’ is made with 
© This phraee is aloo aninielligible: SUH lit. means “in lamps." 
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aes, 














Hit 4. 
a gt Tort oe ws sat Far aa aa. 


@rar faa S TLAPT streay, 
SAT SSA AL srlt esrsar. 
art t ar € get ener, 
ae stare dat erect. 

o ara t rar € Tort srear, 
a Scat woftsarett arse. 
AAT & Arar S TTT stpeap, 
TT Tat TA sreey, 
war € aTaT = TOR strear, 

10 gaat arertt aeq 72) aysar. 
Sal € Har F TAA srs, 
Tal Host TSU sez. 


Treats ATE Gia sare, 

: TC AC STS SE TTT. 

| 1S arg & Hecaré oc aera, 

! a Ta arst wz TTT. 
aE C TATANT FF TAT Fare, 
AN ATE TST HE asi. 

! are t Herarg Attar ata zea, 

| 20 andl ga are aE ach. 

| arg t sararé dite ear az, 
a As BrSt wT asiz. 
qi t ats Hecarsay ga, 
Saat THT SE asi. 





MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOTS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND MSS. 


1.—Ante, Vol. XTX. p. 6, I have attempted to - 


prove that the Lakshmanaséna era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Kédritikddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanaséna year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls im one of the months from Ka&rttika to 
Phalguna, and 1042, when the date falls in one of 
the months from Chaitra to ASvina. To the six 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, anie, Vol. XXI. p. 50; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanaséna date, which also works out 
worrectly with my epoch. 


According to the late Pandit Bhagvinlal , 


Indraji, the Buddha-Gaya inscription of Aséka- 
valla, published by him in the Journal Bo. As. 
Soe., Vol. XVI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 :— 


Srimal-Lakshmanasénasy-itita-rajyé sarh 51 | 


Bhiédra di 8 ra 29. 
Judging from the editor's own translation— 


Sarbvat 51 of the reign of the iJustrious Laksh- , 
manaséna having elapsed,’ the 8th day of the | 
dark half of Bhédrapada, the 29th solar day”’—it , 


may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhddra-vadi instead of the Bhddra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8th of 
either of the lunar halves tprobably, of the dark 
half} of the month Bhadrapada, being the 29th 





31 Poetical for ae: 
The real meaning is—" the year 51 since the (com- 


day cf the solar month, of the Lakshmanaséna 
year 51. 


| ‘The date falling in the month Bhidrapada. the 
' year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
| year 51, should correspond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
| 1093 expired; and the details of the date prove 
| that such is actually the case. For in Saka 1093 
| expired the 8th tithi of the dark half of the 
| amdnta Bh&drapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
| sunrise of the 25th August, A. D. 1171, causing 
; that day to be Bh&dra-vadi 8; and the same 25th 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Simha-sarnkrinti having taken 
place, by the Sfrya-siddhinta, 1) h. 4m., or, by 
' the Arya-siddhanta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunrise 
| of the 28th July. 


The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solur 
' month, induces me to mention here that, similarly 
| to what [ have shown to be a common practice in 
' Bengali MSS.," inscriptions also from Eastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
; eslendar. A clear and instructive example of 
| 


—— 


is furnished by the Tipura copper-plate, 
published by Colebrouke in the Asiatic Re- 
' searches, Vol. TX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
' in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
stryya-gatyé tulading 26, in reality stiryya-guty i 
Phdlguna-diné 26. The 26th day of the solu 
Phélguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds «> 
the [9th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumbha- 
samkranti having taken place 13h. 3m. after 





ET ee ne ee ere, ES ere ieee 


; meneement of the’ reign, (0w) passed, of the illustrioua 
| Lakshmanaseéna.’ 2 See ante, Vol. KXI. p. 49. 
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mean sunrise of the 2{th January. Now on the 
Mth February, A. D. 1220, the day of the. date, 
the full-moon tithi commenced about one hour 
after mean sunrise, and there can hardly be 4 
doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- 
plate was made on account of the full-moon. 
But although thus there was apparently every 
reason to follow the lunar calendar, the writer of 
the date evidently was induced by the practice 
of every-day life to give the date in the way in 
which he has done it. 


And this date again leads me to draw attention 
tothe date of the Amgachhi copper-plate of 
VigrahapAladéva III., of which I have given an 
account, ante, Vol. XXI. pp. 97-10]. The grant 
recorded in that inscription was made on the 
wecasivn of a lunar eclipse, i.c., on the full-moon 
tithi; and the inscription is dated in the 12th or 
Lith year of Vigrahapiladéva’s reign, Chattra- 
diné ¥. We know that the inscription is later 
than A. D. 1053;' and, taking the expression 
Chaitra-dind 9 to refer to solar time, and compar- 
ing the date of the Tipura grant, I would suggest 
Monday, the 2nd March, A. D. 1086, a8 an 
eguivalent of the date which, perhaps might be 
considered to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Monday, the 2nd March A. D. 1036, was the 9th 
day of the solar Chaitra; on that day the full- 
muon ¢ithi commenced about 5h. after mean 
sunrise, aud there was a lunar eclipse on that 
particular full-moon. The eclipse was not visible 
in India; but we now have several other dates 
that record invisible eclipees. Should this sugges- 
tjon be approved of, Vigrahapdladéva IT. must 
be taken to have begun to reign aboot A.D. 
1974. 


Similar to the date of the Amypfchhi plate is 
the date of the Balasore copper-plate grant 
of Purushdéttamadéva, the ting of Orisea, 
published anée, Vol. I. p. 355. According to 
Mr. Beames, Purnshdttamadéva ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1478, and his grant 1s dated in 
the fifth year of his reign, on Monday, the 10th 
day of the month of Mésha, i.e. Vaisikha, at the 
time of an eclipee. If the year of the accession 
of the king is correctly given, the date of the 
grant can only be Monday, the 7th April A. D. 
1483, when there was an invisible eclipse of the 
ean; but by my calculations that day was the 
Aith (mot the 10th) day of the solar Vaisdékha, the 


‘Wighepsssakrinti having taken place 17 h. 49 m. 


a sunrise of the 27th March, A. D. 
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9,.—Ante, Vol. XVIII. pp. 251-252, I have 
treated of four dates of the AshAadhadi Vikrama 
years 1534, 1555, [15]83,and 1699 ; and Vol, XXTI. 
p. 51, I have given two more such dates of the 
years 1574 and 1581. Lean now draw attention 
to another date, of the Ash&dhadi year 1713, which 
is particularly interesting, because it quotes, what 
we should expect to be the first day of the year, 
the first day of the bright half of the month 
Ashédha. According to the late Dr. Raéjéndralal 
Mitra’s Notices, Vol. V. p. 286, a MS. of the 
Garga-paddhati is dated :-— 

Samvat Ashadhadi 1713 Ashadha-mésé guklé 
pakshé pratipach-Chhukravasaré. 


This date works out properly only for the 
Chaiirddi Vikrama year 1713 expired, for which 
the equivalent of the date is Friday, the 13th 
June A. D. 1656; and it thus proves distinctly 
that the Ash&dbAdi year really commences with 
the first day of the bright half of Ashidha, and 
not (as has been suggested) with a later day of 
the same month. For, did the Ash&dh&di year 
commence after the first of the bright half of 
Ash&dha, the year 1718 of the date (for purposes 
of calculation) would have been the Kéritikdds 
Vikrama year 1713, and the date would have 
fallen in A. D. 1657. 


3.—I know only three dates which are expressly 
referred to the Sinha era, and have given them’ 
already in my list of Vikrama dates (anie, Vol. 
XIX. pp. 24, 175, and 180; Nos. 9, 108, and 129), 
because they are all referred to the Vikrama era 
as well. About the European equivalents of two 
of these dates there is no doubi whatever; it is 
mainly in order to determine the proper equiva- 
lent of the third date, that I here put the three 
dates together. : 


{1). A copper-plate inscription of the Chau- 
lukya Bhimadéva I. is dated— 
éri- Vikrama-sarmnvat 1266 varshé sri-Simha- 
samvat 96 varshé . . Mairgea-gudi 14 
Gurau—, 


and the equivalent of this date, for Vikrama 1266 
expired, is Thursday, the 12th November A. D. 
1209. The difference between the Simha year and 
the Christian year is here 1113; between the 
Simha year and the expired (Chaiirddi, or 
Ashddhddi, or Kirttikddi) Vikrama year, 1170. 


(2). A Verdval stone inscription of the reign 
of the Vaghéla Arjunadéva is dated— 


Sri-nripa-Vikrama-sam 1320... .. . 





the solar Vaisékha, and on that day there also was : 
solar eclipse. 
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tathé sri-Simha-sath 151 varshé Ashddha- 
vadi 13 Ravau—, 


and the equivalent of this date, for the expired , India, No. 2, 


Kdrttikddi Vikrama year 1320,is Sunday, the 
25th May A. D. 1264. Here the difference 
between the Simha year and the Christian year 


According to the List of Antiquarian Remains 
Bo. Pres. p. 312 (and Archeol. Survey of Weat. 
. 39), a short inscription at Girnar 


| ig dated— 


| 


ee 


ig again 1113. The difference between the Sinha | 
year and the Vikrama year put down in the date | 


is only 1169; but as the Vikrama year of the date 


is the expired Kdritikddi year 1320, which for the - 


month of Ashadha is equivalent to the Chaitrddi 
or Ashddhddi year 1321, we may say that here 
too, the difference between the Simha year and 
the expired Chaiirddi or Ashidhddi Vikrama 
year is 1170. Compared with the first date, the 
date apparently proves that the Simha year was 
not a Kéritikddi year, but began either with 
Chaitra or with AshAdha. 


(3}. A stone inscription at Mangrol in Kathié- 
vad, of the reign of the Chaulukya Kuméarapila, 
is dated— 

Srimad-Vikrama-sarnrat 1202 tathi  sri- 

Sith ha-sathvat 32 Asvina-vadi 13 Sémeé. 

Here the difference between the Simha year 
and the Vikrama year put down in the date is 
again 1170, and, judging from the preceding 
dates, the Vikrama year 1202 should be the 
expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama year 
1202. The preceding dates shew besides that the 
corresponding European date shauld fallin A. D. 
(82 + 1118 =) 1145. When treating of this date 
before, I indicated that, taking the date purely 
as a Vikrama date, the choice, as regards its 
European equivalent, would lie between Monday, 
the 28th August A. D. 114i, when the 13th tithi 
of the dark half ended 16 h. 30 m. after mean 
sunrise, and Monday, the 15th October A. D. 1145, 
when the same tithi commenced 3 b. 58 m. after 
mean sunrise. Irrespectively of any considera- 
tions connected with the Simbha era, the first of 
these two possible equivalents seemed objection- 
able because it would necessitate the assumption 
that the Vikrama year of the date had been 
quoted as a current year. Now a comparison of 
the two other Sinha dates will shew that we must 
definitely decide in favour of Monday, the 15th 
October A.D. 1145, as the proper equivalent of 
this date, notwithstanding the fact that the ithi 
of the date did not end, but commenced on that 
day. 

The three dates shew that the Sizhha year was 
not a Kéritikddi year, but they leave it uncertain 
whether it began with Chaitra or Ashidha. The 
question would have to be decided in favour of the 
Ashddhédi year, if the following date could be 

referred with confidence to the Si:nha era, 


one cine tsa SA RTE ea aN nen gett | 


San 53 varshé Chaitra-radi 2 S6mé. 
Excepting, of course, dates of the Saptarshi 
era, I have not hitherto met with a single date 
from which the figures for the centuries of the 
year of the date have been purposely omitted ; 
and therefore it does not seem to me at all 
improbable that the year 58 of this date may have 
to be referred to the Sitnha era. Now assuming 
the date to be a Simha date, the only possible 
equiralent of it would be Monday, the 13th 
March A. D. 1172, which was almost completely 
filled by the second fithki of the dark half of the 
aminta Chaitra. Monday, the 13th March A. D. 
1172, however, belongs to the month Chaitra of 
either the Ashd:lhddi or the Kéarttikddi (but not 
the Chatiridi) Vikrama year (58 + 1170 =) 1228 
expired; and, since we already have seen that the 
Sirhha year was not a Kérttikddi year, it would, 
with necessity, follow from this date that the 
Simha year commenced with the month 
Ashadha, (and was perhaps the original Ashd- 
dhdd: year). 


4,—Of the Chalukya Vikrama Varsha or 
era of the Western Chalukya king, Vikraméditya 
YL, Dr. Fleet has treated ante, Vol. VILE. pp. 187. 
193. My exammation of a large number of dates 
of this era has yielded the results that, whatever 
may have been the day of the coronation of 
Vikramaditya Vi., the years of the dates and 
the Jovian years quoted with them coincide 
with the lunar Saka years, beginning with 
Chaitra-gudi 1 and ending with Phaélgnna-vadi 
15; and that a Chalukya Vikrama year may be 
converted into the corresponding expired Saka 
year by the simple addition of 997. This may be 
seen from the following regular datea :— 


(1). The Yéwér tablet (ants, Vol. VIII. p. 20) 
is dated: . . . Cha&lukya-Vikrama-varshada 
Qneya Pimgala-sazbvatearada Srivana-paurnna- 
miasi Aditya-vara sémagrahane-mahaparvva- 
nimittadimn. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(2+ 997=) 999 expired, which by the sonthern Juni- 
solar system was the year Pingala, is Sunday, 
the 6th August A.D. 1077, when there was 
Innar eclipse 21 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 


(2). A stone-tablet at Kurtakoti (ante, Vol. 
VII. p, 190, No.9) is dated: ... Cha.-Vi.- 
varsha[da*] neya Durbdubhi-sarmvatsarada 
Pushya-guddha-tadige Adityavaram=uttarays- 
na-samkranti-vyatipitad-amdu. In Saka 
(74-997=) 1004 expired, the year Dundubhi, the 
3rd zithi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
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4h. 24m. after mean sunrise of Sunday, the | 
23th December A. D. 1082, and the Utterayaua- | 
satnkranti took place on the preceding. day, 
13 bh. 43 m. after mean sunrise. 


(3). According to Dr. Fleet (ante, Vol. VIII. 
p. 22) a stone-tablet. at Alar records grants made 
‘at the time of the sun’a commencing his 
progress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya 
ef the Prajipati sarmvateara, which was the siz- 
teenth of the years of the glorious Chalukya king 
Vikrama.’ In Saka (164997=) 1013 expired, the 
year Prajépati, the 12th tithi of the bright half | 
of Pansha ended 12 h. 24m. after mean sunrise of | 
Thursday, the 25th December A. D, 1091, and | 


the UttarAyana-samkraénti took place on the 


Sn a meets aap pant te 


preceding day, 21 lh. 36 m, after mean sunrise. 


4. <A stone-tablet at Kiruvatti (anée, Vol. 
VIII, p. 191, No. 29) is dated: Cha.-Vi.-varishada 
2ineya Pramathi-samhvatsarada Jyéshtha-suddha 
paurnna(rnna)maeiAditya-varasdémagrahayad- 
amdu. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(24-+4-997=) 1021 expired, the year Pramathin, 
is Sanday, the 5th June A. D. 1099, when there 
was ® Tunar eclipse 16h. 55m. after mean 
sunrise. 


(5). A stone-tablet at Kargudari (ante, Vol. X. 
p: 252) is dated: ... Cha.-Vi.-varshada 33neya 
Sarvadhéri-samvatsarada Herjjuggiya (i.e. Agvi- 
ha) punnami Sémavaérad-andina, The corre- 
sponding date, for Saka (83+997=) 1080 expired, 
the year Sarvadhdrin, is Monday, the 21st 
September A.D. 1108, when the full-moon tithi 
ended 21 bh. 36 m. afier mean sunrise. 


The two following dates, taken together, prove 
that the Jovian years quoted in them commenced 
on the first day of the bright half of the lunar 
Chaitra, not at the time of the Mésha-samkrinti, 
nor on the oth day of the bright half of Phalewna, 
the anniversary of the accession of the founder of 
the era. 

(6). An inscription at Kattagéri (ante, Vol. VL 
p. 188) is dated: ... Chéa.-Vi.-varshada 2ineya 
DbAta-samvatearada Chaitra su (gu}ddha 5 Adit- 
yavirad-andu. The corresponding date, for 
Saka (21+4-997=) 1618 expired, is Sunday, the 9nd 
March A.D. 1096, when the 5th tithi of the 
bright half ended 1h. 12m. after mean sunrise. 
4a the Mécha-saikrinti did not take place till 
the 23rd March, A.D. 1096, the date shows that 
the dowian year Dhiiri to which.the date belonged 
amemmeed before the beginning of the solar 
eins We AS expired, and did not coincide with 

(7)... Ghpinte-tebblet of BalapSuve (ante, Vol. V. 
D S44) in deked ‘om the cocasion of. an, eolipes-of. 
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the sun on Sunday, the day of the new-moon 
of (the month) Phalguna of the Srimukha savrat. 
sara which was the 18th of the years of the 
glorious Chilukya Vikrama.’ The corresponding 
date, for the andnéa Phalguna of Saka (18+997=) 
1015 expired, is Sunday, the 19th March A.D. 
1094, when there was a solar eclipse, which was 
visible in India, at 5h. 8m. after mean sunrise. 
The fact that this day belonged to the Jovian 
year Srimukha shews that that year did not 
commence (or end) on the 5th of the bright half 
of Phalguna; for, had such been the case, the 
year Srimukha would have ended already on the 
22nd February A.D. 1094, and the Jovian year 
of the date would have been Bhaya. 


The following are some of the dates which do 
not work out satisfactorily :— 


(8). An inscribed pillar at Araléiwar (anie, 
Vol. VIII. p. 190, No. 4) is dated: . . . Cha. 
Vi-kaélada Imeya WNala-satnvatsarada Chaitra- 
babula - parhchami! - Mamgalavara -Méshasanh- 
kranti-vyatipitad-az>ndu. The year of the date 
should be Saka (1+997=) 998 expired, but the date 
does not work out properly either for that year- 
or for the immediately preceding and following 
years. The 5th fithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra of Saka 998 expired ended on 
Monday, the 28th March A.D. 1076, andthe 
nearest Mésha-satnkranti took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd March A. D. 1076. For Saka 
997 expired the corresponding dates are Wed- 
nesday, the 8th April, and Tuesday, the 24th: - 
March, A. D. 1075; and for Saka 999 expired, 
Friday, the 17th March, and Thursday, the 23rd- 
March, A. D. 1077. : 


(9). A stone-tablet at Wadagéri (i. No. 5)is 
dated (on the anniversary of VikramAditya’s coro-- 
nation}: ... COhi.-Vi.-varsha-prathama-Nala- 
-samnvaisarada Phalevna-suddha-pamchamt-Bri- 
(bri)haspativarad-ainda. The year of the 
date should again be Saka (1-+-997=) 998 expired ; 
but the equivalents of the date both-for that year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 3ist January'A. D. 1077; 
Friday, the 12th February A. D. 1076; ané 
Monday, the 19th February A. BD. 1078. 


(10). The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of 
Vikramaditya VI. (anfe, Vol. I. p. 81) is dated: 
Sri-Vikrama-kila-sarhvatsarésha shatsu atitéshu. 
saptamé Durhdubhi-sathvatsuré pravarttaméné 
tasya  Karttika-su,su)ddha-pratipad:Adivaré. 
Here the year of the date should be Saka (7-+-997=) 
1G04 expired, as in the date No. 2, above; but 
the equivalents of the date both for that year: 
and for the immediately preceding and following’ 
years are-‘Tueeday, the 25th:Qntober A.D. 1002 . 
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Wednesday, the 6th October A. D. 1081; and 
Saturday, the 14th October A. D. 1083. 


(11). A stone-tablet at Saundatti (Jour. Bo, 
As. Soc., Vol. X. p. 202,) is dated in the 21st year, 
the Dh&in sanvaisara, on Sunday, the 13th of 
the dark half of Pushya, and the moment when 
the sun was commencing his progress to the 
north. Here the year of the date should be Saka 
(21+997=} 1018 expired, as in the date No. 6, 
above; but in Saka 1018 expired the 1uth fithi of 
the dark half of the aminta Pausha ended on 
Wednesday, the 14th January A. D. 1097, and 
the Uttardyana-samkrinti took place on Wednes- 
day, the 24th December A. D. 1096. 


The Chaélukya Vikrama era offers a compara- 


tively far greater number of irregular dates than. | : : 
any other Hindu era. Here I will give only one | 2°°*3®4'Y to assign to Vaddavdra the meaning of 


more date which is of special interest on aceount | Saturday; and in support of this interpretation, 


of the doubtful meaning of the word employed 
to denote the week-day. 

(12). According to Dr. Fleet (Jour. Bo. As. 
See., Vol. KX. p. 297) a stone-tablet at Kondr is 
dated ‘in the 12th year of the era of the prosper- 
ous Chalukya Vikrama, being the Prabhava 
sanratsara, at the moment of the sun’s com- 
mencement of his progress to the north, on 
Vaddavara, the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night of Pausha.’ The year of this date is Saka 
(12+-997=) 1009 expired, which was the year Pra- 
bhava; and in that year the 14th tithi of the dark 
half of the amdnia Pausha commenced 5h. 6 m. 
before and ended 18h. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 26th December A. D. 1087, and 
the Uttar&yana-samkranti took place 1h. 47 m. 
before’mean sunrise of Saturday, the 25th Decem- 
ber A. D. 1087. Now, that this is the Uttaré- 
yana-samkrinti spoken of m the date, there can 
be no doubt; but according to ordinary rules the 
tithi that should have been joined with the Sarm- 
kranti is the 13th, during which the Samkranti 
itself took place and which occupied about nine- 
teen hours of Saturday, the 25th December, not 
the 14th which is actually put down in the date. 
There is the further difficulty that we do not 
know what day of the week is meant by the word 
Valdacdra of the date. Judging from the 





5 Inthe Jour, Beng. As. Soc., Vol. VII. p. 901, this 
iz translated by ‘ Sunday.’ 

& See Journal, Bo. As. Soc., Vol. X. p. 46 

" In addition to the above, I find in P4li, Sansk,it 
anv Old-Canarese Inscriptions the following dates 
cortaining the word Valdaréira: — 

No. 87.—‘Saka 1156, the Jaya sarwatsar1, “Vad- 
davira,” the day of the full-moon of... Vaiédkha.’ 
The corresponding date would be Saturday, the 15th 
April, A. D. 12334, 

No. 93. — ‘Saka 1066, the Rudhirédgari sashvateare, 
“Vaddavara,” the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 


i 


remarks of Mr. L. Rice on the,word vadda, anée, 
Vol. VIII. p. 90, one would feel inclined to regard 
that word as a synonym of mukhya or ddi, and 
to take Vdddavdra as a name of Sunday. And in 
favour of this it might be urged, not only, that in 
the date under discussion the 14th fithi put down 
in the date did end on a Sunday, but also, that 
the date of the Anamkond inscription of Rudra- 
déva (ante, Vol. XI. p. 12)—Saka-varshamulu 
1084 vunemti Chitrabhanu-sarmvatsara Magha éu 
18 Vaddavaéramunaimdu'—undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to Sunday, the 20th J anuary, A. D. 1163. 
On the other hand, it might very properly be 
suggested that in the date under discussion the 
lith tithi had been wrongly quoted instead of 
the 15th,—a suggestion which would render it 


again, one might adduce the date of the Toragal 
inscription, published ante, Vol. XII. p. 97,—Sa- 


| a)ka-varsharh 1ll0neya Plavarnga-sarhvatsarada 


| 
| 


Puéya(shya) bahula 10 Vaddavarav=uttariyana- 
satmnkramana-vyatipatadalu—, the proper equi- 


| valent of which without any doubt is Saturday, 


the 26th December, A.D. 1187. That Vadlavdra 
must be either Saturday or Sunday (not, as was 
suggested by the late Dr. Bhau Daji,* Wednesday 
or Thursday) is certain, and in my opinion the 
chances are in favour of Sunday; but the dates 
known to me are not sufficient to aetile the ques- 
tion definitely." 

5.—Ante, Vol. XIX. p. 24, Ihave shewn that 
the word saka is occasionally employed in dates 
of the Vikrama era in the general sense of ‘ year.” 
A clear instance of this usage occurs in the 
following verse which is found in a MS. of Gan- 

gadhara Sarasvati’s Svdrdjyasiddhi :-— 
Vasv-abdhi-muny-avani-mina-uaké ‘Vri- 

shaikhya- 
varshasya Magha-sita-Vakpati-yukta- 
shashth yam | 
GangAdharémdra-yatina Bivayth pad&bjé 
bhakty=4[r]pith sukritir-asta  satdm 
sivaya tH 


The year of this date is the Vikrama year (not, 
as has been assumed, the Saka year) 1748 expired, 





of Magha.’ Here the corresponding dates would be. 
for §, 1066 current = Rudhirédgérin, Friday, the 4th 
February, A D, 1144; and for 8. 1066 expired, Tuesday, 
the 23rd January, A, D. 1145. 

- No, 225, of the time of the Yadava Ramachandra. — 
* The twelfth year of kis reign, the Svabhanu sazirateara 
(Saka 1205);  Vaddavara,” the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of Phalguna.’ Here the corresponding date, 
for §. 1205 expired = Subh4nu, would be Wednesday 
the 23rd February, A. D. 1284; but for 8. 1206 expire. 
== Térans, Sunday, the llth February, A. D. 1285. 
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ond the correaponding date is Thursday, the 14th | siddhdnta rule without bija, on the 24th January, 
January, A.D. 1692, The Jovian year Vpisha : A. D. 1692. 

“hich is quoted in the date ended, by the Sarya- Guttingen. F. Krewyory. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

intended for Oriental readers, perpetrate, by what 
the late Sir Henry Yule has styled “the process of 
Hobson-Jobson, ” the astounding error of Mussel. 
woman. Here is the pussage. The Overland 
Mail of Feb. 10, 1893, p. 47: “It is now reported 
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MUSSELWOMAN., 

t may be assumed that most writers on Orien- | 
tal subjects know that the termination man inthe , 
word Musalman has no connection with the Eng- | 
lish termination man in such words as “English. | 
man,” “Frenchman,” ete. Indeed, no English | that the lady has resolved to be ‘ converted’ and 
writer would make such a mistake. in even | become a Musselicoman and dame of the harem, 
purely English words, aa to coneset Gerwwoman which will secure the presumptive heirship to 
and Germen, or Buneom-tn and Burmen, aut of : the throne for her son.” This passage occurs in 
German and Burman, But a writer has at last . the course ofan ill-natured bit of gossip about the 





been found, who can, in a pul:licutium professedly . “ Khedive” ’Abbis Pasha. R. C. Tewprz. 
BOOK NOTICE. 
Dig HANDSCHRIFTEN-VERZZICHNISSE DER KONIG- Dr. Weber’s preface gives an account of ita 


LICHEN BraurcTHEeK zc Begwtn. Finfter Band. | growth, and renders due acknowledement 

Verzeichnias der Sanskrit- und Prikrit Handseriften Gaveraiiant of Bombay, for allowine Dr ae 

vou A. Wener. Zweiter Band. Dritte Abtheilang. to send to Berlin at sateewate a nearly ‘an i S 
car mptete 


Berlin, A. Asher & Co. 1892. 4to. pp. i.-xxvii. 2 
829-1363, with five plates. series of the texts of Suétdmbara Siddhdnta, to- 


TL» second section of the second volume of gether with many other important Jaina worke, It 
Prof. Weber's great catalogue of the Berlin | Was this collection which formed the basis of the 
MSS. appeared in 1888, and the preface to thia, | author's essays on the sacred literature of that 
the third and concluding section, is dated June | COmmumity, a translation of which has been 
1301, the book being published in the course of | lately appearing in this Journai. The Library 
1892.1 It is a privilege, which I value, to be able | 18 also indebted to Prof. Garbe, who during his 
te congratulate him on the successful completion | brief stayin Indiaofa year and a half, sent home _ 
it Tia most waluablowork: nearly three hundred MSS. on various subjects. 

The present section deals mainly with Jaina ‘The work is printed with the care and accuracy, 
literature not included in the Siddhdnia, This | which has distinguished the preceding sections 
vccupies pp. 829-1136. It is followed (pp. 1139- | of this volume, and Dr. Weber warmly acknow- 
1202) by a catalogue of further MSS. (principally | ledgee the assistance réndered to him by Drs. 
Bréhmazical) added to the library between 1886 | Leumann and Klatt in reading the proofs. This 
and 1989, and some fourteen pages of addenda et | accuracy has riot been attained without cost, and 
corrigenda. Then we have the indexes (admirably | a] scholars will sincerely regret that, as the 
prepared) so necessary in a work of this kind, | author remarks, a good portion of his eyesight 
such as indexes of the names of the writers of | Hes buried in the pages before us. 
the MSS., their relations and patrons; of the The preface contains an interesting note on 
mames of works; of the authors, their works, | the peculiarities of Jaina MSS., too long to quote 
relations and patrons; and of all matters or | here, but which is well worth the perusal of any 
names dealt with or referred to in the catalogue. | person commencing the study of this class of 
An interesting list of the dates of the MSS. in | work. They are specially distinguished by the 
chronological order is also given, from which we | neatness and accuracy with which they are 
Jearn that the oldest MS. (a commentary on the | written, equalled only, in Br&hmanical works, b 
Uttarddhyayanasitira) in the collection is dated | MSS. of Vedic literature. The collection, ed 
¥. §. 1807, and thatthe next oldest (the Kailpa- professor pointe out, is rich in narrative-lterature 
ehirgi) V.S, 1334. A facsimile of a leaf of the | affording a plenteous and almost unexplored 


former ia given amongst the illustrations. mine of Indian folktales, and containin 
Altogether 901 MSS. are described in the 1202 | infrequent references to things nae — 
peges of the three parts of this second volume. | India with the western world. - 


Of Geewe, mo lesa than 787 pages are devoted to Again congratulating Dr 
i : . W = 

the 288 Jains, MSS. which form perhaps the mosi pletion of this preted chee pe) pend ere 

complete and interesting part of the whole of | combined with patient labour, E bring this note 

this division of the library. to a close. yee ° eres 

1 For a notion af the first section, ace ante, Vol. XVI. page 316, and of the second section, ; 


amie, Vol. XVIII. news 96. 


- 1 
: Sigal 
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HIUEN TSIANG’S CAPITAL OF MAHARASHTRA, 
BY J. ¥. FLEET, 1C.S., Pa.D., O.LE. 


N his account of the ‘country of Mahérashtra, as the kingdom of the Western 
Chalukya king Polikésin II., Hinen Tsiang tells us, according to Mr. Beal’s translation of 
the St-yu-kt (Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 255, 257), that “the capital 
‘borders on the west on agreatriver........+. Within and without the capital are five 
“ stiipas to mark the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by 
“ Asékaraja. There are, besides these, other sitijpas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
‘*‘ would be difficult to name them all. Not far to the south of the city is a sanghdréma in 
“‘which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bédhisattva.”’ | 


The name of this capital is not mentioned. And, though two indications, which ought to 
locate it and determine its name, are given,— viz. that it was situated about 1,000 & or 167 
miles to the east of Broach,} and between 2,400 and 2,500 é or roughly about 410 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of a country which is called in Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-lo, and is 
supposed to be in Sanskrit Konkandpura,?— they have failed to do so; partly because the 
capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo has never yet been satisfactorily determined ; and partly because 
there is no place due east of Broach or nearly so, at or anywhere near the required distance, 
which answers to the description that is given. The result has been a variety of surmises 
as to the name of this capital. And the question has never yet been disposed of. 


Now, the real capital of the Western Chalukya dynasty was Badami, the chief town of 
the taluka of the same name in the Bijapur District. But its surroundings do not answer to the 
description given by Hiuen Tsiang. There is, it is true, a river, within four miles of the 
town,— the Malaprabha ; but it is only a tributary of the Krishna, and it cannot be called one 
of the great rivers of India. And about three miles to the south by east of the town, there is 
a temple of Banasazhkari,— with a variety of shrines, a large enclosure, and a tank that has g 
cloister round three sides of it,— which presents the appearance of a certain amount of 
antiquity ; but there are no indications of Buddhism about it, and nothing to justify the 
supposition that it is a Bradhmanical adaptation of an ancient Buddhist sasghdrdma. Farther, 
the cave-temples at Badémi are Jain and Brahmanical,— not Buddhist. Again, neither im the 
town, nor in its neighbourhood, can any traces befound of any stipas. And, finally, though the 
' direction of Badémi from Broach, south-south-east, may be taken as answering to the state- 

ment that Broach was to the west or north-west of the capital of Maharashtra, still its distance, 
435 miles, is altogether incommensurate with the given distance, and is quite sufficient, in 
itself, to exclude the possibility of such an identification. Bad&mi, therefore, is undoubtedly 
inadmissible for the town referred to by Hinuen Tsiang. 


Mr. Beal has stated, in a footnote, the other suggestions that have been made, and some of 
the objections to them. Thus, M. V.de St. Martin proposed Daulatiébad in the Nizim’s 
Dominions. But, though the distance and direction from Broach,— 188 miles to the south- 
east,— are admissible, there is no river here; nor are there any Buddhist remains. Gen. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham has been in favour of Kalyani, in the Nizim’s Dominions, which has 
on the west a large stream named Kailisa. But here, again, there is nothing that can be 
called “‘a great river ;°’ there are no Buddhist remains ; the distance from Broach, about 372 
miles towards the south-east, is far too much; and there’is absolutely nothing to justify 
the supposition that Kalyini was a place of any importance at all, until it became the Western 
Chilukya capital, after the restoration of the dynasty by Taila II. in A. D. 973. And 
Mr. Fergusson named ‘ Toka, Phulthamba, or Paitan.” But, as regards these, though Paithan, 
‘on the Gédivari, in the Nizfim’s Dominions, is well admissible on account of its ancient 
importance, and might be fairly so because it is only about 220 miles to the south-east from 


1 On the question of the real bearings, however, see furtheron. | 2 See page 116 below, note 7. 


f 
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Broach, no Buddhist remains have ever been discovered there. Tdka or Tékém, on the Gédavart, 
in the Newisa Taluka of the Ahmednagar District, about 195 miles to the south-east of 
Broach, is nothing but an ordinary village, of not the slightest importance, except that it has 


a post-office and a few purely modern temples which are supposed to be invested with sanctity, . 


— for which reasons alone it is mentioned in Gazetteers. And Phulthamba, properly 
Puntimbé, on the same river, and in the Képargaon Tiluka of the same district, about 28 miles 
towards the north-west of Téka, is nothing but a market-village with a railway station, and, 
in the same way, with a few entirely modern temples, and is mentioned in Gazetteers simply 
because itis such. Mr. Beal himself, locating the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo near Golkonda 
in the Nizim’s Dominions, arrived at the conclusion that Hiuen Tsiang’s capital of Maharashtra, 
must be found near the Tapti river, or perhaps near the Girnd, which flows through Nasik and 
Khandésh and joins the Tapti about fifteen miles to the north of Erandél. ‘But he did not 
suggest any particular town. And, as I have already intimated, there is no place on either 
river, at or near the required distance from Broach, answering to the description given by 


Hiuen Tsiang. . 


My own attention was attracted specially to the point quite recently, in consequence of 
a visit to the cave-temples at Ajanta (properly Ajintha). They are described by Hiuen Tsiang, 
in his account of Maharashtra, and are located by him in a great mountain on the eastern 
frontier of the country. And they are, in fact, in the Chandér or Sétmali range,— just about 
the point where the range, which finally merges itself in the highlands that form the 
southern frontier of ‘Berér, turns towards the south. To. the west of Ajanti, the 


range runs through Nandgaon and Chindér (properly Chindwad), and merges in the | 


Sahyadri chain in the north-west part of the Nasik District. And what first forcibly strack 
my attention, when, after crossing the range from the direction of Elléra, or rather after 
descending from the plateau which there runs along the southern crest of it, I was travelling 


— 


along the north of it, is the conspicuous “ wall-like boundary 8 that it makes, from near Nand. ° 


gaon to at least as far as Ajanté, between Khindésh and. the country to the south. In the 
neighbourhood of Nindgaon and ManmAd, where the range is much broken and the level of the 
country itself rises a good deal, this peculiar feature is not so well marked. But it develops 


itself again to the west of Manmad. And, taking the range as a whole, there can be no - 


doubt that, in direct continuation of the eastern frontier, on which Hiuen Tsiang placed, 
the Ajanb& caves, it formed the natural northern frontier of the country which he was 
describing. 


ry 


Now, the distance from Broach as given by the Chinese pilgrim, wz. 167 miles, must be: 
accepted more or less closely. But, as regards. the bearings, while the text of the Si-yu-ke 
says that Broach was to the west of the unnamed capital of Maharashtra (loc, cit. p. 259), 


_ gtill, however freely we may interpret the narrative, any easterly direction from Broach, . 


even with a southerly bearing not sufficiently marked, to require it to be called plainly south- 
easterly, carries us decidedly to the north of the Saétmild range, and so keeps us outside the 
northern frontier of the country. On the other hand, however, Hwui-li, who wrote the Life of 
Hinen Tsiang, says (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Teiang, p. 147) that the direction of Broach from the 
unnamed capital was north-west; and any approximately south-east bearing from Broach takes. 
us, at thedistance of 110 to 167 miles, well to the south of the Sitmalis, And I think, therefore, 
that the bearings given by Hwui-li must of necessity be more correct than those in the 
narrative from which extracts have been given above. 


And there is still one other point to be mentioned. Mr, Beal’s expression ‘the capital 
border on the west on a great river” is,— possibly owing to want of punctuation,— not very 
expligit, 2 sey the least. And I think that we must prefer the far plainer words made 


use of by-Mi Stanislas Julien (Vie de Hiowen-Thsang, p. 415),— “du odté de l’ouest, la capitale - 








7 See the Gasetteer af the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII., Khandésh, p. 5; algo seo Vol, XVI, Nasik, pb. - 
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est voisine d’un grand pleuve,” which apparently mean that the capital lay towards the 
west of the kingdom and was on or near a great river.4 And I thus take it that we must 
locate the required place as far to the west as possible, consistently with maintaining, approxi- 
mately, the given distance and direction from Broach. 


Since, then, the given distance from Broach keeps us far away to the north of the real 
capital, Bidémi, we have to look for some subordinate but important town, somewhere 
along or near the northern frontier and towards the western end of it, which was mistakenly 
spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang,— most probably because it was the basis of the 
military operations against Harshavardhana of Kanauj, which also are alluded to in his 
account, and because, in connection with those operations, PulikéSin ITI. happened to be there 
‘at the time. And I feel no hesitation in deciding that the place, which must of necessity lie 
somewhere towards the west or north-west of the Nasik District, is Nasik itself. This town is 
about 128 miles to the south-sonth-east of Broach: the distance corresponds sufficiently well: 
and, accepting the statement of Hwui-li, so does the bearing; for Broach, lying actually 
to the north-north-west of Nasik, may very fairly, in the rough manner followed by the 

hinese pilgrims, be described as lying towards the north-west. And the surroundings of the 
town, which has been a place of importance from considerable antiquity, answer in detail to 
the description given by Hiuen Tsiang. It is on the Godavari, which, anywhere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India. Within a distance of-six miles 
on the south-west, there is the Pindu-léna group of Buddhist caves, in which we may locate 
the satkghdrdma mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. And finally, as regards the stdpas spoken 
of by him, one, at any rate, still exists, near a small water-fall on the Gdédiivari, about six 
miles west of the town.® 


In conclusion, I would remark that, in my opinion, the country which Hiuen Tsiang has 
described might have been called more properly Kuntala (in Mah&rashtra),— rather than 
Maharashtra itself. To allow for the number of ninety-nine thousand villages, whether actual or 
traditional, which the Aihole inscription allots to the three divisions of it, each called Maharish- 
traka, the Mahirishtra country proper must, I think, have extended on the north up to the 
Narmada, and on the east and north-east far beyond Ajanta. What Hiuen Tsiang was describing 
is really the kingdom of Pulikéstn II., or part of it. Now, the later Western Chilukyas of 
Kalyani were specially known as ‘‘the lords of Kuntala.” The dominions of their predecessors 
of Biddmi appear to have coincided very much with their own dominions. And the existence 
of the Kuntala country may certainly be taken back to at least the time of Hiuen Tsiang; for 
it is mentioned, as a well-established and principal territorial division, in an inscription at 
Ajanta,® which, though possibly not quite so early as the period of Hiuen Tsiang, is at any rate 
not very much later in date. It is, moreover, mentioned there under circumstances which 
suggest the inference that the Ajanti caves were themselves in Kuntala. 


It may be added that the given distance of about 410 miles to the south-east from Nasik 
takes us to a very likely place indeed, Karntl, as the capital of the country of Kong-kin. 
na-pu-lo. The actual distance here is, as near as possible, 408 miles, to the south-east, And, 
on the assumption, which appears to be correct, that the distances given by Hiven Tsiang are 
always the distances from capital to capital, the distance and direction to Karntl from 








4 The same meaning may, I think, be given to Mr. Beal’s translation, by inserting a comma after “west.” And 
very possibly he intended such a comma to be understood. But, as it stands, his sentence is decidedly enigmatical. 

5 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVI., Nasik, p. 589. It is there called a “burial mound;” but the 
details of the description shew it to be an undeniable stipa.— To obviate unnecessary questioning, it may be stated that, 
in spite of its being a Buddhist site, and one, too, on the line of his route, Nasik is nowhere mentioned by name by 
Hiuen Tsiang. So there is no objection of that kind,— viz. that he refers to it in any other connection,— against the 
identification for which I decide.— The matter seems to me so obvious, that it appears curious that no one has already 
hit on thetruesolution. Butit probably required what I have been able to give it,— personal consideration on the spot. 

6 Archwol. Surv. West. Ind, Vol. LV. pp. 126, 127.—In an earlier time still, the name of Kuntala occurs in Varéha,- 


mihira’s Brihat-Samhhitd, xvi. 11. 
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Conjeveram, viz. about 232 miles to the north-west-by-north, seem to answer sufficiently well 
to the statement made by the Chinese writers, that the capital of Kong-kin-na-pu-lo was abont 
2,000 Ji, or approximately 333 miles, to the north-west from Karichi, t.e. Conjeveram.? 





DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, PH.D.; BANGALORE. 


The seaport of Tranquebar is situated in the Mayavaram taluka of the Tanjore district, 
18 miles north of Negapatam. The only ancient Hind& building in it isa Saiva temple, 
which is partially washed away by the sea. This temple contains three Tamilinscriptions :—1 


Wo. I.—An inscription which is dated in the 37th year of the reign of the Pandya king 
K6-Maravarman, (alias) Tribhuvanachakravartin Kulasékharadéva. 


No. II.—An inscription which is dated on the 20th day of the month of Kérittigat of the 
cyclic year Prabhava, and which records a gift by a certain Iramaiyar Ayyan, who was the 
agent of “the glorious Achchudappa-Nayakkar A[y]yan.” According to the Z’anjore Manual, 
pp. 750 ff., Achyutappa was the name of thé second of the four Nayaka rulers of Tafijavtr 
If he is meant, the date of the inscription would correspond to A, D. 1627. 


, No, ITI.—An inscription which is dated? in A, D. 1783, and which records that a certain’ 
Apaduddharana-Setti, the son of Subrahmanya-NSetti, erected a flagstaff (dhuajastambha) and 
laid the pavement (talavisai) of the temple. . 


The two last inscriptions call the temple MAéilAmani-lévara, while in the first, it is called 
Manivannlévara, and Tranquebar itself “Sadahganpadi, alias Kulaségaranpattinam (i.e. the 
city of _Kulasékhara).”? The modern Tamil designation of Tranquebar, Tarahgampadi (4, e, 
*‘ the. village of the waves”), is evidently a corruption, produced through a popular etymology, 
of the form which occurs in Kulasékhara’s inscription, Sadaiganpadi.2 The intermediate form 
Tadahganpidi appears to be scribbled between lines 4 and 5 of the inscription No. II. 


A large number of deserted buildings in the Huropean style, the fort of “ Dansborg,’’ and 
the tombstones with Danish epitaphs in the cemetery remind the visitor of this Indian Pompert 
that it used to be the seat of the Government of a Danish colony. The Danes established azn’ 
Hast India Company during the reign of Christian IV. in A. D. 1616.4 Their first ship, the 
“‘ Oeresund,”’ which left Denmark in August 1618, in charge of Roelant Crape, a Dutchman 
TET eSierer ee Nee nena SR aE SNe ONL UE Li CEO 


7 Beal, loc. cit. p. 253 and note 88. The Si-yu-ki says ‘‘ north-wards 3? and Hwui-li, ** north-west.’?— Somecke 
or other has, doubtless, already commented on the curious appearance, which the word Konkandpura presents, as the 
name ofacountry, The Chinése transliteration kong-kin-na might also represent the Sanskrit kankana, ‘ a bracelet,’ 
or the Kanarese kenganmu, ‘red eye,’ which occurs in hergannavakki, ‘the black Indian cuckoo, having red eyes," 
Bat the country lies so much in the direction of the province which in later records is called, with reference to the actual 
or traditional number of its villages, the GangavAdi Ninety-six-thousand, and which may very well have included 
Karnil, that I cannot help thinking that, in the Chinese Kong-kin-na-pu-io, we may find the word Gaga or Kongani. 
With Ganga for kong-kin, it is not easy to say what na-py-lo can represent; unless it may be the Sanskrit ntpura, ‘ an 
anklet,’ or nadvala (also written navald), ‘abounding with reeds, a reed-bed.? With Kongani for kong-kin-na, we 
might, if Kongani can be shewn to be the ancient name of any river, take the whole word to be either Kotganipiire, 
* (the country of) the floods of the Konigani,’ or Konganipara, ‘ (the country of) the fords of the Kongani.’— There was 
also a country named Kongu, which is saggested to be the modern Kodagu or Coorg (Mysore Inscriptions, p. xli.). 
And this name, too, might be found in the Chinese word. But, if Kongnu is Coorg, it seems too far to the west for 
the country traversed by Hiuen Tsiang.— Again, a Harihar inscription mentions a country named Kongana (id. p. 70); 
_ it is distinct from the Kofkama, which is mentioned in the same passage. 

t Nos, 75 to 77 of my Progress Report for October 1890 io March 1891 ; Madras G.O., 10th June 1891, No. 452, 
Public, 

2 The complete date of the inscription is :—‘* On the auspicious day, on which the Uttiratiddinakshatra fell on 
Friday, the 80th day of the month of Avani of the Sibhskrit year, which’was current after the Salivahana-Seka 
yaar 1778 (read 1705) and the Kaliyuga year 4884.” 

s 


yam appears to be used in the sense of shad-anga-vid, ‘one who knows the six Aigas (of the Véda).’ 


With Sagadgenpaqi compare the term chaturvédi-mangalam, which is frequently employed in Tamil inscriptions as’ 
the designation of an agrahéra. . - 


4 Pastor Benger’s dtstory of the Tranquebar Mission, Tranquebar 1968, p. 1, 
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by birth, was attacked by the Portuguese off the Coromandel coast and loss. The commander 
escaped with thirteen men to the court of Tanjore. Five other ships had left home in 
November 1618, in command of Ove Gedde, a Danish nobleman, Through the united efforts 
of Crape and Gedde, a treaty between Denmark and Achyutappa, the Nayaka of Tafijavir, 
was concluded in November 1620. By this treaty, the Niyaka ceded Tranquebar with fifteen 
neighbouring villages, — a strip of land of 13 hours breadth and 2 hours length, — against 
an annual tribute of about Rs. 4,009. Having laid the foundation of the fort of Dansborg, 
Gedde returned to Denmark, while Crape remained incharge of the new settlement. "With one 
interruption (A. D. 1808 to 1814) the Danes continued to hold Tranquebar for more than two 
centuries until 1845, when it was purchased by the British. Since then, Tranquebar has lost 
its commercial importance to Negapatam, a former Duich port,® which enjoys the advantage | 
of being connected with the main-line of the South Indian Railway by a branch from Tanjore. 


As appears from Mr. Neumann’s great work on Copper Coins? and Mr. Weyl’s Catalogue 
of the Ponrobert Collection,® the Danes issued a large number of types of colonial coins, most of 
which, however, are now rare or not procurable at all. A few years ago, Messrs, T. M. Ranga 
Chari and T. Desika Chari published the contents of their collection.® Through the kind 
offices of the Rev. T. Kreussler, who continued for some time to purchase on my account all 
coins which could be obtained at and near Tranquebar, I have since acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection, which is the subject of this paper. The abbreviations N, W, and R refer 
to the above-mentioned treatises of Mr. Neumann, Mr. Weyl, and. Messrs. Ranga Chari and 
Desika, Chari, respectively. For the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accom- 
panying Plate was copied, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. . Santappah, Curator of 
the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore. 

I.—CHEBISTIAN THE FOURTH. 
(A. D. 1588 to 1648.) 

No. 1, Lead. Weight, 642 grains. 
(N, 20646; W. 2802.) 

Obv. C with 4 enclosed (the monogram of the king), surmounted by a crown. 
(1. Bs} 
ner} CAS 
1645 

This specimen is valuable on account of its complete date; on the copy noticed by 
Neumann, the lastfigure is missing, and the reverse of Weyl’s copy is illegible. The letters I. B. 
onthe reverse are supposed to stand for T. B., an abbreviation of the mint-town, Tranquebar ; 


seo Neumann’s remark on his No. 20672. Cas, and Kas on later Danish coins, represents,— 
like the Anglo-Indian “ cash,” the Tami] word kdsu, ‘a coin.’ 


II, —FREDERICE THE THIRD, 
(A. D. 1648 to 1670.) 


Wo. 2. Copper. Average weight, 12 grains. 


(N. 20648; R. 1.) 
Obv. F 3, crowned. 
Rev. The Norwegian lion. 
Neumann refers to a similar coin (N. 20647) with the date ANNO 1667 on 1 the obverse. 





5 See Dr. Gormann’s Johann Philipp Fabricius, Erlangen 1865, p. 87. 
¢ On the Dutch copper coins of Nogapatam (Ndgapattanam) and Pulicat (Paavéskiju) seo Mr. Neumann's 
| Copper Coins, Vol. III. p, 60 £. and Plate xivii. . 
7 Beschreibung der bekanntesten Kupfermiingen, Vol. Til. Prag 1868, pp. 73 ff. 
Perseichniss von Miingen und Denkminzen der Jules Fonrobert’schen Sammlung, Berlin 1878, pp. 193 ff. 
Indo-Danish Coins; Madyas Journal of Literature and Science or the Session 1888-89, 
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IlI.—CHRISTIAN THE FIFTH. 

(A. D. 1670 to 1699.) 
No. 8. Lead. Weight, 353, 363, 765 grains. 
(N. 20668; W. 2803-4). 
Obv. C 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. D O O, linked and crowned. 
The letters D O C are the initials of “Dansk Ostindisk Compagni’”’ (Danish East-Indian 
Company). According to Neumann, a lead coin of different type (N. 20661) bears the date 


1687 on the obverse. 
No. 4. Copper. Weight, 11} grains. 


(N, 20668; R. 4.) 
Obv. Same as No. 38. 
Rev. Blank. 
No. 5. Copper. Average weight, 13} grains. 
(N 20662-3; R. 2.) 
Obv. Double C 5, linked and cr..vned ; 8 on the left, and 9 on the right. Other speei+ 


mens have 9 on the left, and 0 or 1 on the right. 
Rev. UD U C, linked and crowned ; W on the left, H on the right, and VK below. 


The figures 89, 90 and 91 on the obverse are abbreviations of the dates 1689, 1690 and 1691. 
According to Neumann, the letters W. H. V. K. on the reverse are the initials of the Danish 
officer who issued the coim. 

No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 12} grains. 
(N 20664-7; W. 2809-10; R. 3.) 

Obv. Double C 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. D O C, linked and crowned; lon the left, € on the right, and 94 below. Other 
specimens have 92 or 97 below. 

The figures on the reverse represent the dates 1692, 1694 and 1697. Neumann and Weyl 
also note the date 1693, R. the date 1699. 

IV.—FREDERICK THE, FOURTH. 
(A. D. 1699 to 1730.) 
No. 7. Copper; one cash. Weight, 13, 17} grains. 
Obv. Donble FP 4, linked and crowned, 
Rev. D OO, linked and crowned. 
No. 8. Copper; two cash. Weight, 28 grains, 
(N 20671.) 
Obv. Same as No. 7. 
: Rev. DOO, liuked; 2 Kus below. 
Neumann describes @ fonr-cash piece, and both Neumann and Weyl a ten-cash piece of 


‘similar type. 
Wo. 9. Copper. Average weight, 124 grains. 
(W. 2812; R. 5.) 
Obv. A monogram, consisting of 1 and 4, crowned. 
Rev. DOO, linked and crowned. 
Wo. 10. Copper. Average weight, 13} grains. 
(N. 20673-4; R. 6.) 
Obv. F 4, linked and crowned, 
Rev. Sameas No, 9. 
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V.—CHRISTIAN THE SIXTH. 
(A. D. 1730 to 1746.) 
No. 11. Copper. Weight, 173, 19 grains. 
(N, 20678; W. 2821.) 
Obvy. C with 6 enclosed, crowned; 17 on the left, worn on the right. 
Rev. The Norwegian lion. 


The figure 17 on the obverse is the first half of the date. Neumann notes the date 1730, 
and Weyl the date 1732. 


Wo. 12. Copper; one cash. Average weight, 123 grains. 
(N. 20679; W. 2817.) 

C with 6 enclosed, crowned. 

D A C, linked and crowned. 


Obv. 
Rev. 


The letters D A C, which from the time of Christian VI. take the place of D O C, are the 
initials of “ Dansk Asiatisk Compagni’? (Danish Asiatic Company). 
Wo. 18. Copper; one cash. Weight, 10, 124 grains. 
(N. 20680.) 
Obv. Snm-as No. 12, but not crowned. 
Rey. Sc.meas No. 12, but not crowned, 


No. 14. Copper; twocash. Weight, 23%, 3(+ grains. 


(N. 20677.) 
Obv. Same as No. 12, 


Rev. Same as No. 12, with the addition of the figure «2° below, 
No. 15. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 40; grains. 
(N. 20575-6; W. 2316; BR. 3.) 
Obv. Same as No. 12. 
Rev. Same as No. 12, but * 4° below. 
Wo. 18. Copper; jour cush, Weight, 34 crains, 


Same type as No. 15; but the letters C 6 


on the obverse are reversed through a mistake 
of the engraver of the die. 


VI—FREDERICK THE FIFTH. 
(A. D. 1746 to 1766.) 
No. 17. Copper; four cash. Averaye weight, 36} grains, 
(N. 205983; W. 2834; BR. 9.) 
Obv. F 5, linked and crowned. 


Rev. DAO, linked and crowned; 17 on the left, 63 on the right, 4 below. 
Neumann's No. 20682 and We-.'s No. 2332 havs the different date 1761. 


VIL.—CHRISTIAN THE SEVENTH. 


(A. D. 1766 to 1808.) 
No. 18. Silver; one royalin. Weight, 20, 294 grains. 

(W. 2842 #.; B. 16.) 
‘Obv. C with 7 enclosed, crowned. 
Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms; 17 on the left, 73 on the right, ° I: ROYALIN above. 
According to Weyl, the latest date is 1792. 
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No. 19. Silver ; wo royalins. Weight, 40 grains. 
(W. 2889 ff.; R. 15.) 


Obv. Same as No. 18. ; | 
Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; [17] on the left, 74 on the right, -7. 2 “> ROYALINER 


above. 
According to Weyl, the earliest date is 1768, and the latest 1807. 
No, 20. Copper; one cask. Weight, 9 grains. 
(N. 20707-8.) 


Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rey. DAO, linked and crowned ; [1]? on the left, 6 * on the right, I (¢.e, I Kas) below, - 


The fourth figure of the date is lost, Neumann notes the later dates 1777 and 1780, 


No. 21. Copper; two cash. Weight, 172 grains. 
(N. 20706; W. 2851.) 

Obvy. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A (, linked and crowned ; [17] on the left, 67 on the right, 2 below, 
Neumann notes the later dates 1770 and 1780. 

No. 22. Copper ; four cash, earlier type. Average weight, 36,9, grains, 

(N. 20693-7; W. 2839 ff.; R, 12.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
Rey. DA C, linked and crowned ; 17.0n the left, 77 on the right, 4 below. Other apeci» 
mens have 67, 68 and 70 on the right. | 
No. 28. Copper ; ten cash, earlier type. Weight, 89}, 98% grains, 
(N. 20685-8; W. 2840; R. 11.) 

Obv. Double C 7, linked and crowned. 


_ Rev. DAO, linked and crowned ; below it, X. KAS (for KAS) [A0] (i.e, Anno) 1777, 
Another specimen has the date 1768, Neumann notes the intermediate dates 1770 and 


1772. 
No. 24, Copper; fowr cash, later type. Average weight, 3634 graing. 
(N. 20698-705 ; W. 2859 #f.; R. 14.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18, 
IV. 
Rer.4 KAS 
1788 
On this and other dies, the A of KAS looks like a V upside down. Tho earliest date ia 
1782, the latest 1807, j 
Wo. 25, Copper ; four cash. Weight, 32 grains. 
: (N, 20701.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18, 
[IV] 
KAS 
Rey. 1786 
> a aie Tm; s is | 
vo ee bathaps the initial of the Danish offjcer. who issued the oain; compare | 
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Wo. 26. Copper; four cash. Weight, 39 grains, 
(W. 2855.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18, 


. Rev. Same as No. 24, but VI instead of IV through a mistake of the engraver of the 
die. On the three specimens which have packed through my hands, the date is cut away; 


Weyl’s specimen has [17]82. 
Wo. 27. Copper; ten cash, later type. Weight, 98% grains, 
CN. 20689-92 ; W. 2854 and 57; R. 13.) 
Obv. Same as No. 18. 
» fom 
Rev. : KAS 
1782 
The latest date is 1790. 
VITI.—FREDERBICK THE SIXTH. 
(A. D. 1808 to 1839.) 
No. 28. Copper; one cash. Weight, 92 grains. 
(N, 20730.) 
Obv. FR (i.e. Fridericus Rex), linked and crowned; VI below. 
e I s 
Rev. 1 KAS 
181[9] 
No. 29. Copper; four cash, Average weight, 38 grains. 
(N. 20714-29; W. 2871 ff.; R. 18.) 


Oby. Same as No. 28. 
f IV . 
Rev.” KAS 
: 1815 


On some of the coins of the year 1817, the S of KAS is reversed through a mistake of the 
engraver of the die. The latest date is 1889, As remarked by Messrs. Ranga Chari and Desika 
Chari, p. 9, Frederick VI. did not strike any coins at Tranquebar during the earlier portion of 
_ his reign between the years 1808 and 1814, as the Indian colonies of Denmark were then in the 


temporary possession of the English. 
No. 30. Copper; fen cash. Average weight, 942 grains. 
(N. 20709-13 ; W. 2868 and 82; R. 17.) 
Obv. Same as No. 28. 
“y* 
tar. KAS 
1816 
The latest date is 1839. 
IX.—-CHRISTIAN THE EIGHTH. 
~ (A, D. 1889 to 1848.) 
No. 31. Copper; four cash. Average weight, 39,3, grains. 
(N. 20732-87 ; W. 2884-89; R. 20.) 
Obv. CR (te, Christianus Rex), linked and crowned ; VIII below. 


IV 
Rev, { KAS 
184[1] 
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The earliest date is 1840, and the latest 1845. Neumann (20731) and R. (19). note a ten-cash 
piece of 1842. 
Posiscript. 

After I had passed the accompanying Plate for printing, J received from Mr, T. M. Ranga 
Chari, District Munsif of Trichinopoly, a specimen of the following coin of Christian VI.:— — 
No. 32. Copper. Weight, 17 grains. 

(N. 20681; W. 2818.) 
Obv. Same as No. 13. 
Rev. A monogram consisting of [T] and B. 


The letters T B are an abbreviation of “ Tranquebar ; ** see the remarks on No. 1. The 
monogram on the obverse of Neumann’s and Weyl’s specimens is surmounted by a crown, a3 on 
the obverse of No. 12. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, C. I. 8. 
(Continued from p. 98). 
(2) On the writings of Tul’si Das. 
In my Modern Vernacular Literature of HAindisidn, T have given the following list of the 
poet’s works which I had seen or heard. of :-— 
1. Rédm-charit-ménas (the well-known Réméyan). 
2. Gitabali. 
3. Kabitidbalt, or Kabitta Rémdyan. 
4. Déhdbalt. 
5. Ohhappai Ramayan. 
6. Rém Sal’ sai, 
"7, Sdnakt Mangal. 
8. Pdrbaté Mangal. 
9. Bairdgya Sandipini. 
10. Rém Lald Nahachhi. 
ll. Bar’wé Radmdyan. 
12. Rémdgyd (Rémdjid) or Ram Sagundtals. 
13. Sankat Méchan. 
14. Binay Pattrikd. 
15, Hanumén Bahuk. 
16. Rdm Saldha. 
17. Kundaliyd Rémdyan. 
18. Karkd Rémdyan, 
19. Réléd Rdmiyan. 
20. JShilnd Rdmadyan. 
21. Krishndbali. 
Some of the above are. certainly apocryphal, and the following information since 
acquired may be useful. 
Bandan Pathak, in the commencement of his commentary on Rim Lald Nuhuchhi, says,— 
Aura baré khata grantha ké 
Tikdé raché sujdna | 
Alpa graniha khata alpa-mati 
Birachaia Bandana-gydna il 
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‘Other learned men composed commentaries on the six other greater works, and now 
Bandan, small-minded one that he is, composes, according to his knowledge, commentaries on 
the six smaller ones.’ 


Mahiidév Prasid has written a gloss on this commentary, and he illustrates Bandan 
Pathak’s statement by remarks, of which the following is an abstract. 


‘That is to say, Tul’si Das wrote twelve works, six greater and six lesser, as is proved 
by the verse of the well-known Pandit Ram Gulam Dvivédi. 


“The voice of The Holy Master Tul’si, blissful to the pious, acceptable to the Almighty, 
delightful to the universe, composed the Rém Lald Nahachhi (1), Birdgasandipint (2) and 
Bar’wé (3) pleasing the heart of the Lord. It sang tke sweet mangalas of Parvati (4) and 
Jiinaki (5), and composed the Rémdgyd (6) charming like the Cow of Plenty, After uniting 
Déhés (déhé-bandh) (7), Kabitias (8) and Giitas (9), it told the tale of Krishna (10), and fixed all 
subjects, (i.e. omne sczbile) in the Ramdyan (11) and the Brnay (12).”’ 


‘Bandan Pathak, in his Manas Sankévali, says that he was a pupil of Chép (or Chépat) Das, 
who was a pupil of Ram Gulam, and, in another Kabitta, he says that Tul’si Dis taught the Mdnas 
Riimayan (t.e., Rém-charit-ménas) to Ram Dis, who taught it to Rim Din Jyétishi, who taught 
it to Dhani Ram, who ‘taught it to Man Dis, who taught it io Rim Gulam. Ram Gulam’s 
authority is therefore of considerable weight. 


‘On the other hand, Pandit Sésh. Datt Sarma (alias Phanés Datt), who (according to the 
Médnasa Mayanku was also a pupil-descendant of Tul’si Diis, and whose authority is of equal 
weight), not only recognizes the work called the Sa?’sat; which is not mentioned in Rim 
Gulim’s list, as authentic, but has also written a commentary on it.’ 


There are, in my opinion, only two arguments in favour of the authenticity ‘of the Sat’sai. 
The first is that mentioned above, that it was commented upon by Sésh Datt®. The segoud is 
that it is possible, though improbable, that by, ‘ Déhd-éandh,’ Rim Gulim Dvivédi meant the 
Sai’sai, which is: written throughout in the Déhéd metre,.and not the Déhdbalé. There can be 
no doubt that the collection of verses commonly known as the Dihdbali, is not a poem consist- 
ing’ of one connected whole. It is a patchwork largely composed of déhds extracted from other 
works of the poet. To show this, I have:drawn up the following table, showing where each verse 
in the Déhdbali, so far as identified, originally came from. It has been done with the help of 
native friends, especially Babu Rim Din Singh already mentioned. It is as complete as we 
could make it in default of full indexes of all the works of the poet. 


1 Bandan Pithak has great authority. It must, however, be noted that Pandit Sudhékar Dvivédi altogether 
denies this Guru-succession, and that the second Kabitta referred to above, is by him. He says that Tul’st Dds 
had no disciples. If he had, they would have called themselves Tul’siddsis, just as we have Kabirpanthis, 
Dariy 4disis and the like. 

Rim Guldim Dvivédt belonged to Mirzipur, and was born of a poor and ignorant family. He took service 
(phéridar?) under a cotton merchant and used to delight in studying the writings of Tul’st D4s. At length his 
ingenious explanations of the Rdmdyan so charmed the baniyds who listened to him; that they subscribed together 
and appointed a place for him, where he could.recite the poem to their heart’s content. Finally, by hook or crook, 
they obtained for him old MSS. of the poet’s works, from which he compiled a very correct text. He was o great 


Pandit, and wrote a Kabitiabalt and other-works. His principal pupils were a blind metal worker (kas‘ri1), who waa: 


the Chipai Dis above mentioned, and LilAé Chhakkan Lfl, whose name is frequently mentioned in this paper. 
According to other accounts, Chipat Dis was a Sannydst (Giri). Rim Gulim died in Sambat 1888 (1831 
A. D.). 
2 In connexion with this, the following Kabiita by Kédé Ram, a pupil of Jénakt Sarm4, the son of Sésh Datt, 
may be noted. 
Minasa (1), gittbalt (2), habitdbal? (8) bandi, hytehnagita-abalé (1) gdi satasat (5) niramdi hai | 
Pérabati-mangale (6) kahi, mangala kahit Jdnoki ki (7), Rémijit (8), nahachhi (9) anuriga-yukta, 
gat hati 
Baruwé (10), butrdgyasandipani (11) bandit, binat-pattrika (12) bandi 44 meh prénia part chhii hat | 
Nime-habi-kisa-mant Tulast kyita téré kdvyn ated nahi kali men how kabi ké kavite hai W 
In this list the Sal’saé is substituted for the Déhabali, 


~ 
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Raplanation of Abbreviations. 





Ag. = Raéamagyéa. 
Bai. Bairagya, Sandipini. 


Sat. Sat’sai. ; 
Rim. = Rém-charit-m4nas (BA = Bal-kind, A. = Ayédhyd-k°, Ar. = Aranya-k°, Ki = 
Kishkindhya-k°, Su = Sundar-k®., In. = Lank4-k°, and Ut. = Uttar-kand). 
nn NUR 


No. of | No. of 








verse in Where found elsewhere. verse in Where found elsewhere. 
Dohabalt. Ghaball. 
Ee et I a a a 
1 | Ag. VIL, 21* Bai. L* Sat. I, 2. 102 | Sat. I, 59. 
2 | Ag. Lil. 7* 103 | Sat. 1, 60. 
3 | Ag. IIL, 14 105 | Ram. BA. 29(b). 
4 | Ag. IL, 85. 113 | Ram. Ut. 72(a). 
5 | Ag. VIL, 28. 114 | Ram. Ut. 26. 
6 | Ram. Ba. 21.* 115 | Ram. In. 47(a). 
7 | Sat. I, 30. 116 | Rém. A. 87. 
9 | Ram. Ba. 20. 117 | Ag. IV., 18. 
10 | Sat. IL. 24. 1ig | Ag. IV., 18. 
11 | Ram. Ba. 26, 190 | Ag. IV., 17. 
13 | Sat. IL. 7. 121 | Ag. IV.,16. 
16 | Sat. ID. 11, Lisech Bey hor EV- 98... 
20 | Sat. 1,37. 123 | Ram. A. 98. 
24 | Sat. T., 29, 124 | Ram. Ki. 26. 
95 | Bam. Ba. 19, 125 | Ram. Ut. 84. 
56 | Ram. Ba. 27. 196 | Ram. Ut. 129(a). 
28 | Ag. V., 1. 127 | Bam. Ut. 104(a). 
29 | Sat. ID., 57. 128 | Ram. Ut. 119(5). 
30 | Rém. BA. 22. 129 | Ram. Ln. 3. 
31 | Ram. Ba, 25. 180 | Ram. Im. Introduction, 
32 | Ram. Ba. 24. 131 | Ram. Su. 46. 
33 | Of. 977. Sat. L., 107, Bai I., 15. 132 | Ram. Ut. 61. 
50 | Ram. B&. 29 (a). 183 | Rém. Ut, 90(a). 
52 | Sat. I, 62. 134 | Ram. Ut. 90/6). 
54 | Sat. 1,41. 135 | Rém. Ut, 92(d). 
57 | Sat. £109. 187 | Ram. Ut. 89(a). 
69 | Sat. L, 45. 138 | Ram. Ut. 78a). 
78 | Sat. IL, 4. 139 | Ram. A. 186. 
79 | Sat. IT, 3. 145 | Sat. IL., 5. 
91 | Sat. VIL, 124. 147 | Sat. IL, 1. 
96 | Sat. L, 55. 156 | Ram. Ar. 30. (Kh. B., 64). 
97 | Sat. L, 56. | 158 | Ag. IIL, 35. 
100 | Sat. 1., 57. 161 | Ram. Ut. 19%). 
101 | RAm. Im. 2. 168 ! Ram. Su. 49(b). 











een enna 
. . ae oe all references are to Chhakkan Lél’s one volume edition of the 12 works. The numbers vary 
slightly in different editions. When the variation is considerable I give also the numbering of t r Bi 
Press edition of Ram. ; thus, Kh. B., 64. . ee nena 
+ The edition of the Sat’eat referred to is that with Baij’nath’s commentary. There are often slight variations 
in the readings between the Sai’saf and the Dihkdbalt. 
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No. of No. of 
verse in Where found elsewhere. verse in Where found elsewhere, 
Dohaball. Déh&ballt. 
174 | Ag. VIL, 34 264 
Se yee a Ram. Ar. 82(a) (Kh. B., 66(a)). 
265 
175 | Ag. I., 21. . Bee ee 
179 | RAm, Ut. 130(a). si ae : 4 (Kh. B., 71). 
181 | Ram. Bé. 28(b). mn ae ri : ; 
184 | Ag. VII., 14. we aay . (b) (Kh. B,, 74(6)). 
185 | Ram. Ut. 22. a ae ee 
188 | Sat. I., 28. m. A. 180. 
972 | R&m. Ln. 77. 


189 | Ram. Bé. 265. 
273 | Ram, Ut. 1182). 


193 | Ram. Ba. 32(d). sie | ane 
195 | Ram. Ba. 31. a ne oe ; : ) 
196 | Ram. B&. 10(d). cae api 

277 | CE£. 38, Sat. I, 107, Bai I., 15. 


198 | Sat. L., 43. 

199 | Rém. A. 126. 
905 | Ram. A. 2380. 
206 | Ram. A. 214. 


278 | Sat. L, 82. 
279 | Sat. 1, 94. 
280 | Sat. L, 92. 
281 | Sat. I., 83. 


209 | Ag. IV., 23. 
210 |} Ag. IIL., 27. 282 | Sat. 1., 91. 
283 | Sat. I., 90. 
211 | Ag. IV., 27. om ee 
212 | Ag. VIL., 17. ait. sy ee 
218 | Ag. VIL, 18. me 5 - 
214 | Ag. TIL, 26. S a i 
915 | Sat. I., 40. a9 a = 
217 | Rém. A. 42. — an . i 
218 | Ag. VIL, 19. = “04 = 
226 | Ag, IIL, 19. at. I., 89. 
227 | Ag. IIL, 20 291 | Sat. I., 87. 
cer ewe 202 | Sat. I., 73. 
229 ee 71. a 293 | Sat. I, 74. 
280 | Ag. IT., 22. ait Sat. I., - 
231 | Ag. VIL, 2. Sat. 1,76. 
296 | Sat. L., 77. 


232 | Ag. ITI,, 22. 
233 | Ag. V., 22. 


299 | Sat. I., 105. 
301 | Sat. I., 103. 


ae ¢ Ram. Ki. Introduction. 302 | Sat. L., 99. 
PTS) 
941 | Ram. A. 77. 808 | Sat. 1., 104. 
a49 | Sat. TL, 49. 304 | Sat. I., 102. 
047 | Ram. A. 92.° 306 | Sat. I., 96. 
959 | Sat. IT., 29. 30g | Sat. I., 106. 
956 | Sat. IL, 8. 309 | Sat. I., 108. 
og | Sat. IV., 23 340 | RAm. Ut. 83. 
A. 280. 
261 sm. Ut. 70. 347 | Ram. 
262 aa 349 | Sat. IV., 30. 
263 | Rém. Ut. 71(a). 364 | Ram. Ba. 7(a). 
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387 
389 
398 
399 
404. 
407 
41s 
414 
420 


425 


447 
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No. of 
‘Where found elsewhere. Dohabalt. 
aa | eee eee ee eee ees 

| Ram. BA. 6. 476 
Ram. Ut. 95/5). 477 
Ram. Ba. 7b). 478 
Sat. VIL, 95. 479 
Sat. VIL. 94. 480 
Sat. V. 32. 481 
Sat. VIL., 102. 484 
Sat. VIL, 96. - 485 
Rém. Ut. 78(b). 486 
Sat. VIL, 97. 487 
Sat. VIL, 103. 488 
Sat. VIL, 52. 490 
Sat. VIL, 44. 492 
Sat. VII., 105. AD4 
Ram. Ut. 39. 496 
Sat. VIL., 106. 500 
Sat. III., 91. 503 
Sat. VIL, 54. Ag. VEL, 23, 505 
Ram. A. 63. 506 
Sat. VIL. 107. 807 
Sat. VIL, 108. 508 
Sat. VIL, 112.” 509 
Sat, VIL., 109. 510 
Sat. VIL, 113. 512 
Sat. VIL, 114. 514 
Sat. VII., 119. 516 
Ram. Ba, 274. B17 
Sat. VII., 101. 518 
Sat. VII, 100. 519 
Sat. VII., 115. 520 
Sat. VIL. 47 (46). 591 
Sat. IL, 15. 500 
Ram. BA. 159 (2). 593 
Sat. VII., 39. 524 
Ag. VIL, 15. bab 
Ag. I. 17. 526 
Ag. I., 18. 527 

Sat. VIL, 40. . 529 
Sat. VIL., 41. 580 
Sat. 1., 54. 539 
Sat. VII, 129. 540 
Sat. VIL., 25. 541 
Sat. VIL., 27. 54.9 
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Where found elsewhere. 


Sat. VII., 26. 
Sat. VII., 28. 


Sat. VIT., 116. 


Sat. ViL., 29. 
Ram. A. 172. 
Sat. VIL., 30. 


Ram. Ln. 16(6). 


Sat. VIL, 57. 
Sat. VIL, 31. 
Sat. VIT., 32. 
Sat. VIL., 33, 
Sat. VIL., 34. 
Sat. VII., 35. 
Sat. VIL, 36. 
Sat. VIL. 37. 
Sat. VII., 68. 
Ram. A. 179. 
Sat. VITI., 70. 
Sat, VIL., 71. 
Sat. VII., 11. 
Sat. VII, 10. 
Sat. VII., 72. 
Sat. VII,, 75. 
Sat. VII., 74. 
Sat. VIL, 75, 
Sat. VIT., 76. 
Sat. VIL, 77. 
Sat, VIL., 78. 
Sat. VIL, 79. 
Sat, VIT., 80. 
Sab. VIL, 8l. 
Ram. A. 314. 
Ram. A. 305. 


a ra 


Rim. Su. 37 (slight variation). 


Sat. VIT., 82. 
Sat. VII., 85. 
Sat. VIL, 84. 
Sat. VII., 85. 
Sat. VIT., 86. 
Sat. VIT., 87. 
Ram. A. 70. 

Rém. A. 174. 


. 


Ram, Ar. 5(a) (Kh B., 8(a)). 
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No. of No. of 
verse in Where found elsewhere. verse in Where found elsewhere. 
Dohabalt. Do6habali 
543 | Ram. Su. 48. 557 | Sat. VIL., 122 
oe ee aes 550 | Sat. VIL, 63. 
547 Sat. VIT., 120. 560 | Sat. VIL, 123. 


"548 Sat. VII, 121. 


| 561 
549 | Sat. VIL, 62. 3 Ram. Ut. 103(5a). 
550 ¢ Ram. Ut. 98. 565 | Ram. Ba. 32(a). 
567 | Ag. VI., 25. 

O° | £ Ram. Ut. 99. 569 | Ag. LIL, 21. 

558 572 | Sat. VIL., 125. 


555 | RAm. Ut. 100(0). 





It will thus appear that the Déhdbali is in great measure a collection of verses selected 
from other works of the poet, and that hence it can hardly be an original work by him. It is 
quite possibly an anthology selected by some later admirer. Its contents, too, justify this 
theory: for the separate déhds (there are 572) have little connexion with each other, and the 
work in no way forms one connected whole. 


It must however, be admitted that there is one very serious difficulty already alluded to, 
in the way of assuming that the work in déhd metre referred to by Ram Gulim Dvivédi, is the 
Sai’sat. That is the date given in I, 21. It is most improbable that Tul’st Dis should have 
used as a date the Current Sambat year, a thing which was not the custom in the North-West 
in his time, and which he does nowhere else, and it is also most improbable that he should have 
made a mistake in such a matter. This leads to the conclusion that, if the Sat’sal is genuine, 
at least that verse is an interpolation by a later writer, whose power of imitating his master's 
style was greater than his knowledge of astronomy. 


Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédi points out to me that the style also of the Sai’saé differs consi- 
derably from that of undoubted works of Tul’st Das. The ddéhds in it which also occur in the 
Déhdbalé (some 127 in number) are in his style, but the rest present many points of difference. 
Tho first déhd, or invocation, is in a form never used by the poet, and words occurring in the 
poem, such as, khasama,? (i, 65), papthard (i, 81), bhaté (ii, 9), ntramékha (ii, 18), jagatra (ii, 40); 
agata (in some copies), giraha (ii, 46), bastt (11, 55), puhumdé (ii, 58), apagata khé (ii, 80), (s 
gana (ii, 81), ‘ahanisa (ii, 92), punch (iv, 99), manild (vii, 110), hamdna (vii, DY, are never 
found in these forms in his acknowledged works. So also, the whole of thé well-known third 
sarga with its enigmatical verses is self-condemnatory. T=i's1 Das, according to tradition, 
strongly condemned sitta verses like these, and. biatied d Stir Das for writing such. The subject 
matter is no doubt Tul’st Dis’s. The teaching and philosophy are his, but the whole language 
betrays the hand of an imitator. 


For these reasons, the best Banfras pandits of modern times deny the authenticity of 
the Sat’sai. As regards Sésh Datt, they say, he wrote before its genuineness was questioned, and 
hence the fact that he wrote a commentary to it has small force as an argument, The best 
authorities of the present day consider that it is the work of some other Tul’si Das, probably a 
Kiyasth of that name, who, some say, lived in Ghiztpur. The main difference between his 
teaching and that of the older poet of the same name is, that.he inculeates more than the 
latter the worship of Sita, and hence commenced his work on the festival of her birth. This 
is explained by the supposition that he was originally a ‘Sikta before becoming a Vaishnava 
and that his new belief is coloured by his former predilections. He borrowed numerous verses 





§ But khasama ulso occurs in K. Rim., Ut., 24, 4. 
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of the older poet in: his composition. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi informs me that his own 
father was a pupil, in the Rémiyana, of the Chhakkan L&l already mentioned, and that he 
himself had learned many things from him, Chhakkan Lal told him many times that his 
preceptor’s, Kim Gulim Dvivédi’s, opinion was that the Sat’sat was certainly not composed 
by the great Tul’st Das. 

My own opinion is that the authenticity of the Sat’sat is at least doubtful. There is 
much to be said on both sides. The date, if the verse in which it occurs is genuine, is certainly 
against the authenticity, so is the style, and so is the opinion of many native scholars. "A fact, 
which also lends strength to this side, is that if we take the dateas a Sika and not as a Vikrama 
year, the week-day comes right, but the year A.D.4 will be a century later than the time 
of Tul’st Das. On the other hand, the authenticity of the Sat’sai was not impugned till the time 
of Ram Gulim Dvivédt, who died in 1831 A.D. The fact of the large number of déhds which 
are common both to the Déhdbalt and the Sat’sat must be considered. The author of one must 
have borrowed from the other, and the question is which did so. If the author of the Sat’sat 
borrowed déhds from the older Tul’st DAs to suit his purpose, why did he borrow only from the 
Déhdbali, and, with one or two exceptions, only those verses in the Db6hdbalé which are not found 
elsewhere in the poet’s works. We should have expected the author of the Saz’sat to have 
borrowed freely from the thousands of other déhds written by Tul’si Dis, and yet he does not 
borrow one except from the Déhdbalé. On the other hand, the Déhibali admittedly borrows 
freely from every work of Tul’st Das in which déhds occur, from the Rdmdgyd, the Birdg » 
Sandépini, and the Rém-charit-mdnas, besides containing 127 verses occurring in the Sai’sait. A 
priori therefore, it would appear more probable that the author of the Déhébali borrowed from 
the Saf’sai, rather than that the author of the Sat’sai borrowed from the Déhdbalt. I cannot 
get over the violent improbability that the author of the Sai’sai, if a plagiarist, should have 
committed plagiarism only on the Déhdbalt, and not on the other greater works of the poet, and 
that, in committing this plagiary, he should have carefully selected only those verses in the 
Déhdbalé which are not themselves borrowed from elsewhere. 


The Déhdbalé not only bears on its face proof of its being a cento of verses taken from other 
poems of the master, but is stated to be so by tradition. It is said to-have been compiled by 
Tul’st Das himself, at the request of the great Tédar Mall. It was composed, partly of new © 
déhés, and partly of verses selected from his earlier works, as a sort of short religious manual. 
Tt was therefore compiled after June 4th, 1598 A.D., the alleged date of the composition of 
the Rémdjnd,> the latest of the works from which he quotes, and before 1623, the year of His 
death. As Tédar Mall died in 1589 A.D., the tradition that the work was composed at his 
suggestion may not be true.® , 


On the whole, I am inclined to believe that at least a portion of the Sat’sai was written 
by our Tul’si Das, that from the poem; as he wrote it, he selected déhds, which he inserted in 
the Déhdéalé, and that the Saz’saf is noteentirely a modern work, consisting partly of verses 
stolen from the latter. Possibly, or rather certainly, it has undergone great changes at the 
hands of a later author, perhaps also named Tul’st Dis, This later author may have even given 
it the name of the Sai’sai, jealous that his master should not have the credit of having written 
a Sat’sai, as his great rival Sir Dis had done. Possibly the whole of the third Sarga’ is an 
interpolation, Although Rim Gulim Dvivédt denied its authenticity he was certainly an 
admirer of the poem, for there is a copy of it in his handwriting in the library of the | 
Maharajah of Bandras.§ : 





£ The corresponding date is Thursday May 5th, 1720, 

5 See, however, notes to pp. 96,97 ante. As Pandit Sudhékar Dvivédi maintains that this is the date of the " 
copying of the MS,, and not that of the composition of the poem, the above statement is possibly incorrect, a 

8 Since the above was written I have sean a very old MS. of the Dihdbalf, which does uot contain any verses 
quoted fromthe Ramjfis, These versesare hence asubsequent addition, This factmodifiesthe statements madeabore, 

7 Notasingle déhd in the third Sarg4-is found in the Déhddat. 

* So I am informed by Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi. 
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The authorised list of the canonical works of Tul’si Das may therefore be taken 
as follows :— 
A. The six lesser works— 
(1) Bam Lala Nahachhi. 
(2) Bairagya Sandipini, 
(3) Barawé Raméyan. 
(4) Parbati Mangal, 
(5) Janaki Mangal. 
(6) Raémajna. 

B. . The six greater works— 

' (1) DédéhAbali (Cor Sat’sai.) 

(2) Kabitta Ramayan also called Kabittabalt. 
(8) Git R&m4yan also called GitAbalt. 
(4) Krishnavali also called Krishnagitabalt, 
(5) Binay Pattrika. 
(6) Réma Charita Manasa, now called Ramayan. 

The above is the order in which they are given by Rim Guldém Dvivédi, and in which they 
are printed in the convenient corpus of the collected works of Tul’st Das, published from Ram 
Gulim’s manuscripts by Lila Chhakkan Lal Rimdyanf.® This edition, however, gives the 
Déhdbalé, and not the Sat’saé, 

(To be continued.) 


THE KUDOS OF KATHA AND THEIR VOCABULARY, 


BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.S8. 


Appended is a short list of the more common words in the language of the Kudés of 
Katha (Kaba), which has been kindly furnished to meby Mr. J. Dobson, District Superintendent 
of Police at Kathi. The words selected are those used in the well-known vocabularies of 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, though a few of the postpositions and adverbs, which experience shows to 
vary excessively in the Tibeto-Burman dialects, have been designedly omitted. Mr. Dobson 
took the precaution to record the word-counds both in Hnglish and Burmese characters, so 
that no difficulty has been experienced in reproducing his spelling of the Kudé words by the 
usual system of transliteration. The possibility, moreover, of clerical errors has been reduced 
to & minimum. 


The Kudé tongue is not one of those included in the list of frontier languages, for which 
prizesare given on examination, and but littleseems to be known about those who speak it, and who 
live principally in the Wunthd (Wunb6) sub-division of the Kath& District. It is clear, 
however, that they were there before the Shans appeared in those parts, and that some 
of them have become absorbed into the Shan race. In fact, many of the latter living in 
Wunthé and its vicinity are called Shan-Kudés in token of their mixed origin, but of this title 
they are somewhat ashamed, and generally try to make themselves ont to be full-blooded Shins, 


It is possible that the Oensus Report, when it is examined, may give us some information as 
to the numbers, dc., of the Kudés, though, owing to the late rebellion in Wunthé, it would seem 
to be doubtful whether any accurate statistics will be forthcoming. In the meantime the list of 
words now given throws some light on the ethnic relations of the Kudés, and, to bring ont 
these relations the more clearly, I have appended to each word those more closely related to it 
in the cognate languages. The general result is to show that the Kudés belong to the Kachin- 
W4ga branch of the Tibeto-Burmagn family, and that they are therefore comparatively recent 


Steam denen aad 


se ceteenaeert 








® For those who wish to study the text alone, this edition will be found the most accurate, and the most con- 
venient. Itis published at the Saraswati Press, Baniras, by Bisésar Prasad. 
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immigrants into Burma.’ The evidence at present available points to the conclusion that 
this section of the race only arrived in Burma after the Burmese central authority had become 
somewhat established, and that these wild tribesmen, though superior in fighting qualities to the | 
Burman, have been cheeked, if not forced back, by the superior power whieh comes from a 
centralised authority, even when imperfectly organised. The Kudés would seem to hare’ 
been an advance guard of the Kachin race, and, what between the Shinsand the Burmans, to have 
been rapidly deprived of the autonomity which they originally possessed. They have in faet been | 
chiefly subjugated by the former of these two races, which,, unable owing to the Burmese power | 
to get an outlet to the South-west, forced one to the North-west, — a movement culminating in 
the irruption of the Ahoms into Assam. | 


A glance at the list of the words given will show that at the time the Kudés left their Tibetan 
home they were in a very low state of civilisation, and could not in fact count up to more than 
5, or at most 6. The numerals above 6, and probably also that number, have been obviously. 
borrowed from one of the Sh&n family of languages. This is in curious contrast to the Chin-, 
Lushais, who have their own numerals up t0 100. The words for ‘buffalo’ and ‘goat’ have also 
been adopted by the Kudés after their arrival in Burma, but it is evident that previously they 
had pigs, fowls, and dogs, and that they knew of horses. 


Apart from the above-noted general relationship of the Kudés, my examination of t 2 
words given has led to the very interesting discovery that the Saks, a small tribe living iy 
the Valley of the Kuladaing in Arakan, are, of all known. tribes, the most closely related tq 
the Kudés, and that, in fact, it can scarcely be much more than 100 years since they formed one 
people. The list of Sak words given in Hodgson’s Vocabulary is unfortunately incomplete, bn 
the resemblances to the Kudé words now given are 80 striking, — in several eases the Sak... 
furnishes the only parallel tothe Kudé word, — as to show that they must have at one time. 
formed one people, and that the period of separation cannot have been very long ago. This 
is the more remarkable as the Siks live now far away from the Kudés, and are infact surrounded 
by tribes of the Chin-Lushai race, from whom they probably received a rough handling 
before they reached their present habitat. The most probable explanation is that a portiog ' 
of the Kudés, driven forth by some vis major®, endeavoured to cross tho. hills to Nigv od 
but were unable to get through, or else lost thoir way, and, striking the head waters of tha 
Kuladaing, followed that river down to where they now live. They now form on the West of 
these hills, as the Kudés do on the Hast, the most Southern extension of the Kachin-Niga raceg, 
The result of this discovery is that the Saks must be withdrawn from the Ohin-Lushad 


branch and affiliated to Kachin-Naga branch, (sub-section Kudé), of the Tibeto-Burman, 
race. ; 


As to the original habitat of the Kudés, together with that of the Kachin-Nags sub- 
family generally, it is probable on the evidence before us that they came from. North~ 
Fastern Tibet, their route lying through the passes North of Bhamo. Their congeners 


in those regions would appear to be Gyarungs, Gyamis, Sokpasand Thochus, of which, 
races but little is as yet known. | 


The first of these peoples is, it may be remarked, somewhat closely allied to the 
Karens, whose passage into Burma, though by the same route as the Kachin-Niga immigration, 
was probably much anterior to it. Tho language of the Karens is very much corrupted, ahd 
primé. facie does not seem to be specially related to those of the Kachin-N ligas, All, however, 
show atendency towards the Chinese section of the family. I use this last expression advisedly, 





1 aammenneent 
. ‘24 proof of this can be seen in the word for ‘moon,’ which in almost all dialects of this sab-family is a6 
(with Variations), instead of la, &c. Now in the Tibetan language, which was reduced to writing about 682 A. D., 
it id spelt sia wa (<{°4]), which must bo taken as representing the usual pronunciation of that time, and tt ¥ 
only sijohHieg Shat the.sound has become corrupted inte dd:wg.. | | | 
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being convinced that Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and the various cognate languages and dialects 
are all members of one great family, which, originating in Tibet or to the Northward, has spread 
itself Hast and South-Hast. Of all these languages the Chinese has become most corrupted in 
pronunciation, thus causing it for so long to be grouped apart from the others ; but from the 
pronunciation of some of it better er dialects and from the restoration by modern 
scientists of its old sounds, it is easily shown that its most important roots are identical with the 
ordinary forms still existing in the Tibeto-Burman family proper. Justice, however, can hardly 
be done to the subject here, and I shall content myself now with a mere statement of this thesis, 
promising to return to the subject on a future occasion, 


Airn.—Halaung. (Cf. Tib. lung, Serpa, Bhat. ling, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese, lém, Gara 
lam-pdr. Ha might stand for either &%a or &‘a, the former being the ordinary Tibeto- 
Burman prefix, the latter being a wide-spread root meaning ‘sky;’ but seeing that the words 
for ‘hair’ and ‘head’ have also the particle ha, ‘it seems probable that in this case also it 
is merely the ka prefix). 

Ant.——Pun-séns.3 (Cf. Sak p'in-si-gyd.) 

Arrow.—Talét. (Has both the fa prefix and affix, Of. Sak toll in folé-ma-ld, Karen pid, and 
possibly Ahom lem, Khamtilim, Laos tempiin. Perhaps allied withthe Burmese lé‘a bow’ 
and its cognate words. Compare Bodo ba-lé.) 

Birnp.—U3-‘sé-sa. (OU is evidently the root, the remainder apparently being added to 
distinguish birds in general from fowls, g.v. Of. Tengsa-Naga usé, Sak, wd-st, Singpho 

wu Angami-Naga te-viit, Mikir, Namsang-Niga vo, Mithan-Niga, 6. Allied to the Tibeto- 
Burman root, wé = a fowl; ¢f. also Southern Chin wu-nun 8, ‘a pigeon,’ &c.) 

Bioop.—*‘ Se. (Cf. Singpho sat, Thochu sé, Manvak shd, Gyami, Horpa syé, Gyarung ta-shi, 
Sunwar a-st, Burmese, wé, Karen broi, Sik i, Bodo t'6-t.) 

Boar.—‘ Wé-‘1s Cli and ‘wd are possibly synonymous roots, The former is found in the 
forms li or lé, with or without the ordinary prefixes or affixes, in most of the languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family, As to ‘wd, of. Sik hav, Khamti hd). 

Bonn.—Méh-lat. (Cf. Murmi wih'd, Newar awé, Gyami kd-thé, Manyak ri-k%i, Chinese coll. 
ith, Kami a-hi. Possibly the 44 or jé, in Tibetan coll. ré-k6 ‘a bone,’ is nota servile but 
a form of this root in conjunction with the commoner r#). 

BurraLo.—Ayé. (Cf. Ahom ‘rai, Burmese kywé, Khamti, Ahom and Siamese ‘waz, Sak krd). 

Cat.—Han-st. (Cf. Sak haing), 

Cow.—Méik. (Cf. Sik t'a-miik, Deoria-Chutia mé-s1). 

Crow.—U-hd. (Cf. Mithan-Naga ob‘d, Sik wikkd, Singpho kok‘é, Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Siamese 
k@. Ké appears in several of the Himalayan words for ‘crow.’ As to % ef. under ‘ egg.’ 

Day.—Ya-d. (Cf. Sik yat-ta, Bar. coll. yet. Possibly connected with yd in wan-yd ‘to be 
light,’ g.v. It is noteworthy that this word has no connection with that for ‘sun’). 

Dog.—Ky#. (This root runs through most of the cognate languages varying in form from the 
Chinese é‘tien, and Burmese kwé to the Southern Chin iz). 


Har.—Ka-nd. (hd is the prefix. The root nd is found throughout the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Banta.—ixa. (Cf. Sik ka, Namsang-Niga, Bodo, Garo hd, Karen haw-ko, Vayu bd, Singpho 
w'ngd, Sunwar kapi, Kiranti bd-le'd, Limbu kam). 

Rac.—U-di. (Gf. Singpho @-di, Mithan-Niga oti, Sik wa-ti, Kiranti u-ding, Karen di, Limbu 
i‘in, old Chinese tan, Mikir, Lepcha ati, Taungthu dé, Shandu, a té, Karen, Lushai atiti, 





3 The Burmese MS. shows the oxistonce in Kudé of atleast the heavy tone. 
* Vowel sound asin air. 5 ky is apparently pronounced as ch, Cf. the usage in Burmese, S. Chins, &¢, 
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Dhimal é#i, Sonthern Chin, a toi. The prefixed u in Kudo, &c., doubtless stands for ¢, a 
fowl. The root t% or it +, &c., Mr. Hodgson would identify with the similar one for 
‘water’ found in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Enepoant.—Alkyt. (Cf. Singpho magwi, Sik whi). 

Bye.—Mét-tu, (Mé is the root which is found in different forms in all Tibeto-Burman lan. 
guages, The nearest to Kudé is the Mikir mék). ° 


Fataer.—Awa. (Cf. Singpho wd, Namsang-Niga va. These two languages and Kudé are 


alone in possessing this word instead of the universal pa, po, &e. Ttis probably a softening 
of the latter. Ifa comparison with the Dravidian languages be allowed, (I have already 
elsewhere shown a connection between these and the Tibeto-Burman family,’) the example 
of Yernkala dva throws light on the matter). 


Firn.— Wan, (Cf. Singpho wan, Namsang and Mithan Naga van, Garo wal, Bodo wat, Sik 
bd-in. This is again a notable variation from the usual root mé ormé. It is probably 
connected with Southern Chin awd, ‘light,’ Tib. coll. ‘wé ‘light,’ Chepang wd-gé ‘ ores 
See ‘light’ infra). 4 

Fown.—ZTZ 38, See ‘bird,’ supra, ) 

Fisa.—Léng-nga. (Léng perbaps refers to some particular kind of fish, The root nga in ita 
various forms is found in most of the cognate languages). 


FLOWES.—Ba-pé. (Evidently a reduplicated form of the root pd. Of. Bodo bi-p‘a, Southern Chin 


p‘d, Shandu apd, Dhimal abd, Garo pd, Karen p‘a, Sak apdn, Burmese pén, Singpho — 


si-pdn, Karen p‘an, Lushai ni-pil, Kami pén, Miri d-pun). 
Foot.—Ta-paut. (Ta is perhaps the prefix, Of. perhaps, Bodo yd-p‘d. (Seo ‘hand’ ). 


4 


Goat.—Glapé. (Talaing k‘apa, Sik kit, Shan pd, The Palaing word for ‘goat’ is not known, *. 


but if, as is possible, it is the same as the Talaing, the inference would be that the Kudés 
had borrowed the word from them). 


Harr.—Haléng-hd. (As to haling see ‘head? Of. Mithan-Naga k‘o, Nowgong-Niga, ka, cd 
Naga bu, Khari-Naga k‘wa, (perhaps) Singpho hard, Tib., Murmi, Takpa ird), 


Hanv.—Tapaung. (Tais perhaps theprefix. This is an example of tho curious manner in which, 
as was first pointed out by Hodgson, the words for ‘hand’ and ‘foot’ ron into each 
other in thesé languages. It is not easy to find any etymological pelstlonauips to this root, - 
though if may possibly be connected with the following words for ‘arm’ :-— Southern 
Chin bawn, Lushai 64”, Manip. pdmédm, Shandu bdpi, Angami-Niga, 04.8 


Heap.—Ha-lang. (Haisthe prefix. Probably a shortened form of haldéng in haléng-hi=hair, 
(Cf. Chepang tolong, Magar idlid, Shandu,.Kami, Lushaj ld, Southern Chin alii.) 


Hoe.— Wag. (This-root is found in almost all Tibeto-Burman languages). 


Horn,—Yongd. (Cf. Namsang and Mithan Naga ring, Garo korong, Singpho rung, Sak aring. 


This root with the meaning ‘bone’ is very common in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Horse.—Sabu. (Cf. Sak sapit, Newar sdla, Tib., sé, Southern Chin sé or sz). 

Hovss.—Kyin. (Cf. Sak hyin, Tib., Bhut,, Chepang k‘yim, Mikir hém, Karen ht, Limbu him, 
Burmese im, Manip. yam, Lushai, Southern Chin in. It is also found in many other 
cognate languages including, probably, Chinese 4é). 

Tron.—‘Sin. (Cf. Sik Dain, Deoria-Chutia sung, Bodo churr), 

Tear.—Pun-tap. (Cf, Sak pwin-tdh.) 

A rere acmnetennnamsnenrnesitesntita-ane seamen 
* Compare Sék aba, ba-in with Kudé awa, wan. 


? Heeay on the Language of the Southern Chins and tis Affinities. 


® An alternative derivation would make ta the root as in Sak ata tatinguish 
hand? from. ‘ foot.? : t, pauk and naung heing added to aihegue 
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Licut.— Wan-yd-ma. (From the examples of verbs given below, ma or mat would seem to be the 

termination of the aorist or present tense in Kudé, and wén-yd-ma therefore = it is hight 
See ‘day’ and ‘fire,’ supra). 

Man.—Ta-mi-sat. (Mi is of course the well-known root meaning ‘ man,” za being the prefix 
Sat is an affix peculiar to Kudé and probably has some meaning®). 

Mongey.—Kwé. (Cf. Angami-Niga ta-kwi, Sik kowuk, Garo kauwé). 

Moon.—Sadd. (Cf. Sak vatid, Singpho sttd, Manip. té, Namsang-Niga dd, Tib. coll. dé-vd 
corrupted from z-lévd, Bhut. dan. Sa is perhaps an affix only, (cf. Sokpa sérd), but see 
under ‘sun’ ). 

Morutr.—Amé. (This is a roet found in all cognate languages, except Southern Chin and a few 
others, which have varieties of the root 2w). 

Mountain. —Kayd. 

Mosquito-—Pa‘sit. (Of. Sak picht). | 

Name.—Nanmé (This is merely a corruption of the Burmese coll. a-me, which in turn is 

- derived from the Pali). 

Night.—Nat-kyet. (Cf. Sak handéhé; and as to nat, Mithan-Niga rang-nak, Tablung-Naga, vang- 
hiak, Lepcha sanap). 

 Orn.—Salaw. (Cf. Kami sarau, Lushai sa‘rik, Sails si-dé&, Southern Chin a'‘sé, &c.). 

Pruantatn.—Sald-shi. (Shi=fruit. Cf., perhaps, Limbn 17). 

River.—Myit. (Burmese colloqnial. There is doubtless an indigenous word for ‘ stream.’ ) 

Roap.—Lam. (A very common root in the Tibeto-Bnurman family). 

Saut.—Siém. (Cf. Namsang-Niga sum, Deoria-Chutia siin, Sak sing, Singpho jum, Nowgong- 
Niga ma-tsit. Probably ultimately related to the cha or chi root found in most cognate 
languages). 

Sxin.—Salé. (Cf. Burmese baré Dhimal d‘alé ; (perhaps) Sokpa sdrd). 

Sxy.—Hamét. (Ha is perhapsa prefix, but see under ‘air.’ Cf. Southern Chin amé-haw, Thochn 
mahkie, Manyak ma, Burmese mé, Murmi mi, Gyarung min, Naga ke-‘mu, a cloud.) 

Sxant.—Ka-p‘%. (Ka is the prefix. Cf. Sak apd, Mithan, Tablung, and Namsang Niga pi, 
Horpa p‘d, Gare dd-pil, Sunwar bil-sd, Bhut., Lepcha 66, Magar bul, Tib. bril, Lushai 
rél, Manyak brid, Thochu bilgi, Southern Chin p‘aw). 

Srar.—U-nil-shi. (Perhaps, Gyarung ési-27). 


Stonn.—Léng-hi-shi. (Ling is the root, which is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burmese 


family). 

Son.——Samét. (Cf. ae sa-mi. As to mét see under ‘sky.’ Sa in this case would appear to be 
the root for ‘sun’ found in Bodo shan, Garo san, Dhimal sa-ne, Lepcha adehar, but in 
Kudo it is found also prefixed to the word for ‘moon’'}. 


Tiqur.—Ka‘sd. (Cf. Sak ha-bdé, Namsang-Naga sa, Deoria-Chutia mesd, Tablung-Niga 


sanu).19 
Toorn.—Swd. (Of. Murmi eswié, Sak abawd, Burmese bwié, Thochu swé. Mithan-Niga wii, 


Singpho, Sakpa, Newar, wé, Namsang and Tablung Naga, pé). 
Tres.—P'un-grun. (Cf. Singpho p‘un, Sak wiing-pdng, Deoria-Chutia popon, Bodo bong-phang). 
Vitwaan.—T*én. (Cf. Kiranti téng, Sak ting, Mithan-Niga ting, Tablung-Niga tying, 
Tib. coll. téng, Chinese coll. tdng). 
Watrr.— Wes. (Cf. Newar wé, Sak 6), 
I.—Nga.—This is a very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family, and elsewhere. 





® Possibly the same word asthenam Sak, 
10 Query = tigress. Sa, ‘atiger’ and nu, the feminine suffix. 
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THov.—-Nank. (Cf. Singpho, Burmese nang, Mikir, Magar ndng, Lushai, nangma, Southern 

Chin naung, Chinese coll. min, Gyami, Horpa ni, Manyak né, Angami-Naga no. The 
root is also found in many other languages and dialects). 

Hz, Sua, It-—K‘yin. Bin-né-ni. (Cf. Bodo 6%, Miri 6u). 

We.—Ali-suda, (This is a very anomalous form, and is evidently from a different root to the 
singular.) 

Ye.—Hani. (Cf. Limbu kent, Kiranti Kananin.) Also Murmi aini, Sokpa ch‘int, Horpa ni-nz, 
Looking'to these analogies I would derive this word from ha = thou, (Lepcha haw connected 
with Tib. coll. k'é, Tib. k*yod, &c.) and nt== thou (cf. nank above), the word thus being a 
reduplicated 2nd person, (though from two roots) — a sufficiently common method of 
forming the plural). 

Tury.—Anda. (This differs again completely from the singular form.) 

Munu.—Alisuda. (Probably a mistake for nga.) 

Tuine.—Hant. (For nank 7) 

His.—Anni-shi-da. | 

Ours.—Ali-suda. 

Yours. —Hant. 

THEirns.—Andauk. 

Onz.—Tanat. (Natis apparently a numeral auxiliary. As to da, (ef Burmese coll. ta, Mithan- 
Naga dita, Manyak tdbi, Takpa 4, Gyarung ka-t4 Limbu tt, Burmese tach.) 

Two.—Krin-tet. (Tet, as will be seen below, is a numeral co-efficient. C/. Singpho &‘ong, and. 
perhaps Karen k‘). 

THREE—Sum-tet. (This root for three is very wide-spread, and needs no illustration.) 

Four.—Pétiet. (The servile has absorbed the initial letter of the root. Cf. Newar pi, Gyarung 
pli, Murmi 614, Garo, bri, Sak pri, Lushai, Lepcha pali, Mikir p‘ilé, &c., &c. The root 4 is 
almost a8 Common as sum.) : 

Five.—Nogds-tet. (Ngé or ngé for five is found in most. Tibeto-Burman languages. In 
Southern Chinese it has the clipped form nqg’.) 

Six.—Kék-tet. (Probably from the Shin hé4. The real Tibeto-Burman root for this numeral 
appears to be ruk, so that if this is an indigenous word, the servile has displaced the: 
initial letter of the root. The latter is very widely diffused.) 

Suven.—‘Set-tet. (Cf. Chinese sit, Khamti iseé, Kami sé-ri, Southern Chin ‘si, Gyami chi, 
Ahom chil, Singpho si-nil, Garo st-ning.) "oe 

Eiaut,—P’et-tet. (Cf. Ahom, Khamti, Laos pet, Siamese pét, Chinese coll. pak for pat. Possi- 
bly connected with Murmi, Gurung pré, which root (if p is a servile), appears in a good 
many of the Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

Nine.—Kau-tet. (Cf. Ahom, Khamti, Siamese haw, This root in slightly modified forms 
appears in most languages of the family and in Chinese). 

Tun.—Shim-ni, (Shim is evidently the real root ; »@=—=Khamti, Laos, Siamese ning = one. Of. 
Ahom, &c., sip, Chinese coll. shih, Singpho, Gyarung si, Sunwar sa-sht, Takpa chi, Murmi . 
chi-wat.) 

Twanty.—Son-ni. (Cf. Laos san-ning, Ahom, Khamti san.) 

Turetr.—San-ship. (Cf. Ahom sam-sip, Khamti, Laos, Siameso sdm-ship, Chinese coll. 
san-shih, Gyarung ka-sdim-st, Singpho twm-si.) 

Forty.—AShi-ship.—(Cf. Ahom, &e., si-stp, (Chinese coll. ssu-ship.) 

Purry.—Hé-ship. (Cf. Ahom, &c., hd-ship, Southern Ohin hauk-hytt), 

Oss woxbaiip.—Pauk-nd. (Cf. Chinese coll. poh for pok; Ahom, Khamti pdé.) 

Eat.— ¥ek-mat, (Mat or ina is probably the termination of the aorist.) 
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Drinx.—U-wawn-mat. (Cf. Sakpa w3-i, Karen aw.) 

Siese,—Hk-ma. (Cf. Burmese coll. &, Burmese ip, Limbu tp-se, Vaya im, Mikir, Kami. 
Southern Chin 4) 

Waxks.—Mi-li-ma. 

Laven.—Ni-yék-ma. (Cf. Chepang ‘ni, Angami-Naga nil, Bodo, Garo mi-ni, Singpho ma-nai, 
Lushai, Kami, Southern Chin noi, Newar nyu, Taungthu ngd,Manipuri ndk, Murmi nyet, 
Gurong nyed, Mikir ingnék.) 

Weer.—Hapma. (Cf. Limbu hdb-é, Garo hép, Bodo, Kiranti (one dialect), Manipuri sép, 
Southern Chin kik, Singpho kriép-w, Lushai tap, Newar k‘wé, Naga kra, Dhimal kar, Kami 
ka.) 

Br sintnt.—Yd-p‘yt-shi. nim. (Nim is apparently the termination of the 2nd person singular 
of the Imperative; cf. Burman eoll. ‘nin, Burmese ‘nang, Southern Chin ‘naung.) 

Sprak.—Td-ia b'auk. (Cf. as to vl, Namsang-Naga 7, Burman ¢‘d, ‘to reply.’ As to d‘auk, 
Sunwar pdk and perhaps Ahom pék, Siamese p‘ut.) 

Coms.—Li. (Cf. Dhimal, Gyami lé, Burmese ld, Manipuri 1ék, Kami lan, Southern Chin, Lushai, 
Taungthu 16, Magar 74.) 

Go.—Nang. (Cf. Lepcha nin, Burmese ‘nang, ‘to cause to go, to drive’). 

Sranp up.—‘Sap-nim. (Of. Singpho fsap-u, Nowgong-Naga, Garo chap, Tengsa-Naga sep-tak. 

Sir pown.—T"éngnim. (Cf. Burmese é‘atng.) 

Move, waux.—Tarak nang, lam ta-yang. (Nang = to go; lam =a path.) 

Run.—Ka-mat. (Cf. Bodo A‘dt, Singpho gagdtw, Karen ghé. Perhaps allied to the Burmese 
ka ==to dance.) 

Q § TO ME.—nga-yan 7. (Anis evidently the dative affix.) 

“ U to any.—hi-yan é-yan. The second yan in the second phrase is probably a mistake for 
yang, which is either the future particle or an alternative one for the aorist (see infra), Tf 
is the root to give, the only analogy to it being the same word in Telugu. Hé is probable 
the Singpho &%( = he) a» root found in several of the Tibeto-Burman languages. ) 

gRoM ME.—Nga-het lang. } : or . 

iW { pie ne ae es ( Het is a postposition. As to lang, of. Tib. lan, Tib. coll., 
Bhut. lén, Mikir long ‘to obtain,’ Manipuri Jan, Southern Chin 76, Kami, Shandu, Singpho 
Lushai ld, Chepang Jé, Magar lt-o, Garo, Limbu 1é, Angami-Naga 1é ‘to accept, take.’) 

Sreike,—Tan-nang. (Of. Old Chinese téng, Dhimal ddnghat, Karen tan-di, Tib. din, Tib. coll.,. 
Serpa, Bhut., Magar ding, Lushai, Southern Chin deng.) 

Kitu.— Wan-sht-yang. (Wan appears to be the root, and is perhaps allied to Bodo wa.) 

Beng.—Lat. (Probably a shortenivg of la for lang = to take and 4 = to give.) 

Take AWAY.—La-nang. (La for lang = to take, and nang = to go.) 

Livy UP, RAISE, BEAR, CARRY.—Nga-an. 

Hrar.—Tet-pu-ma. (Gf. Namsang-Naga, ¢6t-o, Mithan-Naga a-t‘ak, Gurung ¢‘éd.) 

UNpERSTAND.—Nga-min-shd-ha-ma. 

Tubt, RELATE.—Hé-yang. (Cf. Southern Chin han, Kami hd, Lushai han ‘ to: abuse,’ Burmese 
haw ‘to preach,’ Chinese coll. hwi Vayu. hdt,; Old Chinese gwat.) 

Rep.—Hama. (Perhap Karen gaw.) 

Geumn.—Sin-pyt-pyt-nga-ma, (Itis not clear whether the root is ‘sin or pyt. If the former 
it is allied with the Burmese chin, Singpho ie-tsing, &e., &e.) 

Lona.—Saud-ma. (Cf. Southern Chin ‘sauh, Mithan-Naga ché-eh, Manyak shd, Angami-Naga hde, 
Shandu sf, Lushai, Burmese coll, shé, Manipnri sang, Kami shang, Burmese ‘raf, Tib. ring.) 
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Suorrt.— Tun-na. (Cf. Singpho ki-tin, Tib. tdng, Bhat. tun, Murmi ¢t‘im, Magar tdn, Kiranti 


diing, Takpa, Gyami i‘éng, Burmese té.) 
TALL MAN.—mMmatamisa saut-ma, 
SworRT MAN.—matamisa tun-na@. 


Smauu.—Astina. 
Chinese coll. siao.) 


bat will be noticed that ma is prefixed to the word for man.) 


(G7. Singpho katsi, Burmese st, Karen ‘st, Agami-Niga ka-ché, Newar chit-ga, 


Gruat.—Tém 3-ma. (Cf. Karen dé, Namsang-Naga a-ding, Takpa t‘én, Lushai, Southern, 


Chin i‘au ‘to be fat’.) 


Rounp.— Waing-waing nga-ma. (From the Burmese. Probably an adverbial form,—see ‘ green,’) 


Squarr.—Lésdaung. (Burmese.) 


Fiat.—Palat-k’ara. (Perhaps, Serpa /i-blb, Bhut. Ze-blep, Gurung p‘lé-6d, Lepcha lép-bo.) 


Levet.—Nyi-tama. (Burmese. 


Far.—TZém-ma. See above, ‘great.’ 
Tuin.—Asina. See above, ‘small,’ 
Weaky (BE).—Naung-ma. 
THIRSTY (BE).—-Wé 8 nga-ta-mat. 


Hunery (Be).— Yok-k‘aw-na. 


(Wé = water. 


Both the words, ‘flat’ and ‘level’ are apparently adverbs.) 


(Cf. Burmese taung.) 


Ngata is probably the Burmese ngat.) 





MISCELLANEA. 


DATES FROM SOUTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 49, I have treated of some 
dates which, instead of quoting a lunar month, 
give us the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
happened to be on the day intended bythedate. I 
now find that this is a common practicein Southern 
India'; and to show this, I propose here to treat 
briefly of the dates of the inscriptions, edited by 
Dr. Hultzsch in South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
I shall begin with the regular dates, and shall 
first take those which leave no doubt whatever 
that the months, referred to in the dates, are the 
solar months. 


1.—On p. 111, an inseription on the east wall 
of the Séman&thésvara temple at Padavédu is 
dated :—‘ On the day of (the nakshatra) Uttiridam 
(i.e, Uttarashadh4), which corresponds to the 
yoga Ayushmat and to Saturday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the former half of the month of 
Simha of the Sukla year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1371 (had passed).’ 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Sukla is Saka 1871 expired, as stated in the date. 
In that year the Sishha-sexrnkranti took place, 
and the solar month Bhadrapada began, 8 h. 
30 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th July A.D. 
1449. And the European equivalent of the date is 
Saturday, the 2nd August A. D. 1449, when the 
13th tithi of the bright half ended 8h. 43 m., 
and when. the nakshatra was Uttarashadha for 
10 b. 80 m., and the yéga Ayushmat for 4 h. 

54; uk: after teean sunrise. By the lunar calendar 


a Pe . ; The same practice is still followed in Orissa. See ante, V aL ip. oo 


this day was the 13th of the bright half of Si. 
vana, and therefore the month of Sirhha, 7, e, 
Bhidrapada, quoted in the date, must be the 
solar month Bhidrapada. 


2—On p. 70, an inscription on ou stone at 
Arappakkam is dated:—‘On Wednesday, the 
twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month 
of Kumbha of the Akshaya-samuntsara, which 
was current after the Suka year 1488 (had passed) 


By the southern luni-solur system the year 
Akshaya (or Kshaya) is Suka 1488 expired, as 
stated in the date. In that year the Kumbha- 
samkranti took place, and the solur month Phal. 
guna began, 7h. 5810. after mean sunrise of the 
27th January A.D. 1567, And the European 
equivalent of the date is Wednesday, the Sth 
February A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the 
dark half ended 20h. 54m. after mean sunrise. 


| By the lunar calendar this was the 12th of the 


dark half of the amduta Migha. 


8.—On p. 85, an inseription on a stone, built 
into the floor of the court-yard of the Vivifichi- 
puram temple, is dated:—‘On Thursday, the 
day of (the nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corre- 
sponds to theseventh lunar day of the former half 
ofthe month of Mésha of the Sawmya year, 
which was current after the SAliviha-Saka year. 
1471 (had passed),’ 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Saumya is Saka 1471 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Mésha-samkranti took 
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place, and the solar month Vaisakha began, 19 h, 
41 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th March A. D. 
1549. And the Huropéan equivalent of the date 
is Thursday, the 4th April A. D. 1549, when the 
th tithi of the bright half ended 14 h. 44 m. and 
when the naksheira was Punarvasu for about 
17h. 44m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar 
calendar this was the 7th of the bright half 
of Vaiédékha, and the day thus belonged to both 
the solar and the lunar Vaigikha. 


4.—On p. 78, an inscription on the north wall 
of the Perumél temple at Gangandr near Vélir 
is dated:—‘ On the day‘of (the nakshatra) Réhini, 
which corresponds to Monday, the first Innar day 
of the former half of the month of Rishabha of 
the Pramdthin year, (which was) the 17th year of 
(the reign of) Sakalalékachakravartin.’ 


According to Dr. Hultzsch, the year Pramathin 
must here be Saka 1261 expired. In that year 
the Vrishabha-samkranti took place, and the 
solar month Jy2zishtha began, 9h. 46m. after mean 
sunrise of the 26th April A. D. 1839. And the 
European equivalent of the date is Monday, the 
10th May A. D. 1339, when the first titht of the 
bright half ended 11h. 33 m., and when the nak- 
shuéra was Réhini for 7h. 53 m. after mean 
sunrise. By the lunar calendar the day was the 
first of the bright half of Jyaishtha, and it there- 
fore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Jyaishtha. 

5.—On p, 104, an inscription on the south wall 
of a Mandapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock 
is dated :—‘ On the day of (the nakshatra) Utti- 
rattidi (4.¢e, Uttarabhadrapadaé), which corre- 
‘ sponds to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the 
former half of the month of Dhanus of the 
Ananda year, which was current after the Saka 
year 1296 (had passed).’ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Ananda is Suka 1296 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Dhanub-samkranti 
took place, and the solar month Pausha began, 
20 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
November A. D. 1874. And the European equi- 
valent of the date is Monday, the 11th December 
A.D. 1374, when the 8th titht of the bright half 
commenced 3h. 41.m., and when the moon entered 
the nakshatra Uttarabhadrapada 8 h. 17 m. 
after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar this 
day fell in the bright half of Pansha, and it 
therefore belonged to both the solar and the Junar 
Pausha. 

The four following dates (Nos. 6—9) do not 
work out properly. 

6.—On p. 74, an inscription on a stone at Sattn. 
vichchéri near Vélar is dated :—‘On Wednesday, 


the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the 
month of Makara of the Yuva-saswatsara, 
which was current after the Saka year 1497 (had 
passed). 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Yuvan is Saka 1497 expired, as stated in the date. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Makara, 
or, in other words, the solar month Magha lasted, 
from 4h. 57 m. after mean sunrise of the 29th 
December A.D. 1575 to 15h. 51m. after mean 
sunrise of the 27th January A.D. 1576. During 
this time there was only one 13th ¢ithi of the 
dark half, and this tithi lasted from shortly after 
sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, to about 
the end of the same day, and it cannot in any 
way be joined with a Wednesday.-~In my opinion, 
the word Makara of the date is probably an 
error for Dhanuh; for the Dhanuh-saz- 
kranti of the same year took place 20 h. 36 m. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 29th Novem- 
ber A.D. 1575, and a 13th tiéhi of the dark half 
ended on the following day, Wednesday, the 
30th November, 5h. 15m. after mean sunrise. 
This day would belong to the solar Pausha, and 
by the lunar calendar to the amdnta MargaSirsha. 


7.—On p. 80, an inscription on the base of the 
Tévara temple at Tellir near Vélir is dated :— 
‘On the day of (the nakshatra) Tiruvénam (i.e., 
Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, the 
fifth lunar day of the former half of the month 
of Karkataka of the Sddhdrana year (and) the 
Saka year 1353.’ 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Sédhdrana is Saka 1352 expired (or 1353 current). 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Karkata, 
or, in other words, the solar month Srévana 
lasted, from 23 h. 13 m. after mean sunrise of the 
28th June to 10h. 30 m. after mean sunrise of the 
30th July A.D. 1430. During this time there 
was only one dth tithi of the bricht half, and this 
ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 25th July, when the moon was in Hasta (13), 
not in Sravana (22), and which therefore clearly 
is not the day of the dute—In Saka 1852 expirad, 
the year of this date, the only fifth of the bright 
half on which the moon was in Sravana was 
Monday, the 20th November A.D. 1430, which 
by the northern calendar was Marga-sudi 5, and 
which also was the 22nd day of the solar Marga- 
Sirsha. Now, as the solar Margasirsha of the 
north would in the south be called the month of 
Kirttigai, Tam inclined to think that Monday, 
the 20th November A.D. 1480, is really the day 
of the date, and that in the date the word 
Karkataka has been erroneously put for Kurttigai. 


8.—On p. 108, an inscription at the Ammaiap- 
pésvara temple at Padavédu is dated :—‘ To-day, 
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which is (the day of the nakshatra) Révati and 
Monday, the seventh lunar day of the former 
half of the month of Karkataks, which* was 
current after the Saka year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty (had passed).’ 

In Saka 1180 expired the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, or, in other words, the solar Sravana 
lasted, from 11h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th June to 22h. 21m. after mean sunrise of 
the 28th July A. D. 1258. During this time 
there was one 7th tithi of the bright half, which 
commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Mon- 
day, the Sth July, and ended 1h. 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of Tuesday, the 9th July. Here we might 
feel inclined to assume that the titht had been 
joined with the day on which it commenced; but 
on Monday, the 8th July, the moon was in Hasta 
(13) and Chitra (14), not im Révati (27).—Under 
any circumstances the date appears to contain an 
error, but what the exact error may be lam un- 
able to decide. If the word Karkataka of the 
date were a mistake for Kdritigai, the 7th tithi of 
the bright half would end on a» Monday,—the 4th 
November A. D. 1258, which, by the northern 
calendar, was Marga-sudi7 and also the 7th day 
of the solar Margasirsha; but on that Monday 
the nakshatra was Sravishth4 (23), not Révatt 
. (27). Again, if in Saka 1180 expired we were to 
search for a Monday on which the moon was in 
Révati and on which also a 7th tithi ended, we 
should find this to have been the case on Monday, 
the 2tth June A. D. 1258; but that Monday was 
the 7th of the dark half, and on it the sun was in 
the sign Mithuna. 

9.—On p. 125, an inscription on a pillar in the 
Mandapa in front of the RAjasirnhavarméévara 
shrine at Kaiichipuram is dated :—‘ On the day of 
(the nakshatra) Tér (i.e, Réhint), which cor. 
responds to Tuesday, the seventh lunar day of 
the latter half of the month of Makara of the 
Kilaka year, which was current (during the 
reign) of Kambanna-udaiyar.’ 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the Kilaka year 
ronst here be Saka 1291 (current, or 1290 expired). 
In that year the sun was in Makara, or, in other 
words, the solar Magha lasted, from 15 h. 27 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th December A. D. 
1368 to 2h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
January A. D. 1869. And during this time the 
wth titht of the dark half ended 7h.  m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the Ist January A. D. 
1369, when the moon was in Chitra (14), not in 

Réhint (4), and which clearly is not the day of the 
date—I am unable to suggest any correction of 
this date, and can only say that during the solar 
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Magha of Saka 1290 expired the moon was in 
Réhini at sunrise of Thursday, the 18th J anuary 
A. D. 1369, which was the 10th of the bright half 
of the lunar Mégha; and that the whole year 
Saka 1290 expired contains no Tuesday, either in 
the bright or in the dark half of a lunar month, 
on which the moon was in Rohint. 

10.—Differing from the above, a date on p. 84, 
from an inscription inside the front Gépura of the 
Virifichipuram temple, gives us the solar month, 
and both the day of that solar month and the 
lunar day, without stating, however, whether the 
lunar day belonged to the bright or to the dark 
half. Dr. Hultzsch translates the date thus:—On 
the day of (he nakshatra) Anusham (i.e., Anura- 
dha), which corresponds to Wednesday, the sixth 


lunar day, the 3rd (solar day), of the month of 


Panguni (i.e., Phaleunt) of the Visedvasy, year, 


which was current after the Saka year 1347 (had 
passed). 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 


Viévavasu is Saka 1847 expired, as stated in the 


date. The month of Panguni is the solar Chaitra 
of the northern calendar; and the nakshatra 
Anuradha, joined, in or near Phalguna, with the 
sixth lunar day, shows that this sixth lunar day 


belonged to the dark half of the lunar month. In 


Saka 1347 expired the Mina-sarnkranti took 


place, and the solar Chaitra began, 15 h. 42 m, 


after mean sunrise of the 24th February A, D, 
1426; and the Huropean equivalent of the date is 


Wednesday, the 27th February A. D. 1426, 
when the 6th titht of the dark half (of the amdnta 
Phalguna) ended 20 h. 30 m:, and when the moon 


was in Anuradhé for about 23h. after mean 
sunrise. 

Another date in Dr. Hultzach’s volume (p. 60. 
verse 21), which also, like the dates 1—9, quotes a 
sign of the zodiac, may be omitted here, because 
it has been already treated by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol, 
XIX. p. 426. But I would take this opportunity 
to say a few words about the date of the copper- 
plate in the possession of the Syrian Christ- 
ians at Kottayam which was first given in this 
Journal (Vol. I. p. 229) by the late Dr. Burnell, 
and which has again been drawn attention. to by 
Dr. Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XX. pp. 287 and 289. 
According to Dr. Hultzsch's translation the date 
is this :—‘ On the day of (the nakehatra) Rohini, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of Mina 
(of the year in which) Jupiter (was) in Makara 
(within the time) during which the sacred rule of: 
the illustrious Vira-Réghava-chakravartin. . . 
was current.’ 


Dr. Burnell, when writing about this date, 
a ee 


3 The name of the Jovian year has evidently been omitted from-this date through an oversight. 
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mentioned that he had shown it to the ableat 
native astronomer (K. Krishna Josiyar) in South- 
ern India, and that in two days he received from 
him the calculation worked out, proving that the 
year of the date was A. D. 774, and that this was 
the only possible year. Now I am sure that the 
calculation which Dr. Burnell received from the 
native astronomer was correct, though Dr. 
Burnell, instead of saying A. D. 774, should have 
said A. D. 774-775 ; but A. D. 774-775 is not the 
only possible year. For I can myself point out 
two days either of which would suit the astrono- 
mical requirements of the date,—Saturday, the 
10th March A. D. 680, and Saturday, the 11th 
March A.D. 775. 

- In Kaliyuga 3780 expired the Mina-samkranti 
took place, and the solar Chaitra began, 14 h. 
55m. after mean sunrise of the 18th February, 
A. D. 680; and, accordingly, the 21st day of the 
month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday, the 
10th March A. D, 680. On that day the moon 

& 


entered Réhini about 6 h. after mean sunrise, 
and on the same day Jupiter was in the sign 
Makara, which it had entered on the 26th Nov- 
ember A. D. 679. 


Again, in Kaliyuga 3875 expired the Mina- 
samnkranti took place, and the solar Chaitra 
began, 4h. 53m. after mean sunrise of the 19th 
February A. D. 775, and, accordingly, the 21st day 
of the month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday, 
the llth March A.D.775. On that day the moon 
was in Réhini for about 17h. after mean sunrise, 
and Jupiter was in the sign Makara which it had 
entered on the 17th October A. D. 774. 


Perhaps there may be other days which also 
would suit the date, But even if this should not be 
the case, I know too little of the history of South- 
ern India to be able to say, which of the two 
possible equivalents of the date, given above, 
would be preferable. 


Gitiingen. EF, KieLHOoRN. 
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KALHANA’S RAJATARANGINI, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Kashmir, edited by M. A. Sturm, Ph.D., Princi- 
pal, Oriental College, Lahore, Vol. I. Sanskrit text 
with critical notes. 


The two great Asiatic nations, with a very 
ancient but isulated civilization, afford a striking 
contrast in their treatment of history. The 
Chinese possess not only authentic chronicles, 
going back year by year to the eighth century 
B. C., but also historical accounts of their royal 
dynasties, beginning from a period considerably 
earlier than 2000 B. OC. India, on the other hand, 
did not produce any work of even a quasi-histor1- 
cal character till more than a thousand years 
after the commencement of our era. That a 
people so intellectually gifted as the Indians, who 
reached an advanced stage in philosophical specu- 
lation, and showed great accuracy of observation 
in linguistic investigations several centuries before 
Christ, should have entirely lacked the historical 
sense, is certainly a remarkable phenomenon. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that when the Aryan conquerors had over- 
spread the plains of Hindustan, the Indian mind, 
influenced by the climate, turned more and more 
away from the realities of active life towards 
speculation, arriving as early as the sixth 
century B. C. at the conclusion that action is a 
positive evil. Hence it is not till the twelfth 
century of our era that the first Indian work was 
written which at all deserves the name of a history, 
viz., Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kasmir. Yet even in that author, as Prof. Weber 
says, the poet predominates over the historian. 

The Bajatarangini first became known through 
Horace Hayman Wilson’s essay on the Hindu 


NOTICE. 


History of Kasmir, published in 1825. Ten 
years later the editio princeps appeared under 
the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This edition is based mainly on a 
Dévan4gari transcript from a Sarada MS., which 
has now been proved to be the original of all 
known MSS. of the Rdjatarangint. Its value is 
not great, owing to the numerous mistakes made 
in the course of the transcription, and to liberties 
taken with the text through ignorance of the 
topography of Kasmir on the part of the Pandits 
who undertook to edit the work. 

Troyer’s edition, published.at Paris in 1840, 
and comprising only the first six cantos,.was based 
on, the same materials. Though an improveme>t 
on its predecessor, it is still very defective, and 
proved of but little use to General Cunningham 
in his chronological researches. 

No further progress in our knowledge of the 
Rdjatarangint was made till 1875, when Prof, 
Bithler undertook his tour in search of San- 
skrit MSS. in Kasmir. This scholar, whose 
researches have thrown more light on the ancient 
history of India than those of perhaps any other 
living Sanskritist, then discovered the codex arche- 


 typus of all existing copies of the Rdjatarangint, 


It was fortunate that Dr. Stein, a pupil of Prof. 
Biihler, was enabled to visit the Valley of Kagmir 
in 1888 and the following years, one of his objects 
being to obtain possession of this valuable MS. 
with a view to editing it. Though he found it to 
be still more difficult of access than it had been 
during the lifetime of its former owner, on whose 
death it had to be divided among the heirs, Dr, 
Stein’s persevering efforts were at last crowned 
with success in 1889. : 
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The Rdjatarangin’é consists of eight cantos or 
farangas, comprismg altogether nearly 8.000 
verses, andiscomposed in the ordinary Sloka metre. 
The codex archetypus, when obtained by Dr. 
Stein, proved to contain the whole of the work, 
with the exception of one leaf in the middle and 
one at the end, these having probably been lost 
when the partition took place. The name of the 
copyist, Ratnakantha, is given in the colophons 
to some of the taratsgas, but the date is nowhere 
stated. However, as the dates of various other 
works copied or composed by the same writer range 
from 1648 to 1681 A. D., the MS. in question 
may safely be assigned to the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. Though written in a 
difficult hand, as may be seen from the two fac- 
simile specimen pages reproduced in Dr. Stein’s 
edition, the MS. is remarkably free from corrup- 
tions and mistakes. The faithfulness of the 
transcription is proved by the fact that the 
lacune, which vary in length from one syllable 
to several verses, being indicated by dots and 
empty spaces, are left even where it would have 
been easy to supply the missing letters. 
Dr. Stein conjectures that the original of 
Ratnakantha’s MS. must have been a very old one, 
. because in one particular passage the copyist is 


in doubt whether to read daft or SH, a confusion 
which could only be due to a peculiarity of the 
Sarada character, not to be found in Sarada inscrip-’ 
tions later than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. The syllables and j 
this older form of the Sirada, acter almost 
identical in form, as e is-always written with a 
vertical stroke beforethe consonant (r¢=a). It 
must, howeger, be borne in mind that the characters 
used in .may ‘very well have differed from 
those employed in coins and inscriptions. This 
peculiar method of writing eis also to be found 
for instance ina Dévandgari MS. of Shadguru- 
sishya, dating from the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

It being evident from what has been said that 
Dr. Stein’s edition is practically based on a single 
MS., the question as to whether the codex 
archetypus contains any old glosses becomes 
one of primary importance. Itis a satisfaction to 
be informed that there are actually many valuable 
marginal notes on details of the topography of 
Kaémir, besides various readings and corrections, 
supplied by four different hands. The annota- 
tions of two of these, designated as A? and A3, 
are old and of considerable critical value. A?, 
probably, contemporary of Ratnakantha, 
appeals to have regised from the same original 
what the dépyist had written, and to have 
added the “abies and various ‘readings which the 
copyist had omitted. "The additions of A? are-of 





especial value, inasmuch as he fills up the lacuna, 
in cantos i to vii not from conjecture, but, as the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Stein shows, from a M§, 
independent of the original copied by Ratna. . 
kantha, As there seem, however, to be no trases ) 
of its use in later copies of the Rdjataranging, 
this MS. has in all probability been irretrievably 
lost. Unfortunately the text of Ratnakantha con- 
tains numerous corrupt passages in the last thirg 
of the seventh and the whole of the eighth canto, 
while the lacune are here rarely filled up by Ag, 
Considering that this part of the MS. comprises 
rather more than one-half of the whole work, theag 
omissions are much to be deplored, particularly 
as the increased trustworthiness of the narrative, 
as it approaches the times of the author, is counter. 
balanced by obscurity due to corruptions. . 

Dr. Stein’s critical notes show that he has pro- 
ceeded with great caution in dealing with a task 
beset with serious difficulties, and the parallel 
passages which he brings to bear on obscuritics 
in the text are evidence of the extreme care with 
which he has executed his work. That there ws 
still scope for emendation in the eighth cante, 
Dr. Stein is himself the first to acknowledge ;. 
but it will be clear to all Sanskritists, who- 
examine his edition, that he has accomplished hin | 
task with all the thoroughness possible in the 
circumstances. Dr. Stein is to be congratulated: 
on having pean able, not only to produce the firsé 
trustworthy edition of so important a work as the ; 
Rdjatarangint, but to study on the spot in tha, 
course of the last four years the topography of - 
Kagmir, on a knowledge of which the full com- 
prehension of that work so largely deponds. It is ' 
also-fortunate for the subject that this combinsé: 
task has fallen into the hands of so persevering, 
energetic, and enterprising a man. Sanskyig. 
scholars will look forward with much interest to 
the appearance of the second volume, which, besides 
an introduction and exegetical notes on the text 
is to contain a commentary on all matters of histo- 
rical, archwological, and topographical interest 
occurring in Kalhana’snarrative. On the comple- 
tion of that volume Dr. Stein will have accom. 
plished a work complete in itself, which will add 
much. to our knowledge of the history and. 
archeology of medisval India, It seems a pity 
that the book should have been published in the 
very unwieldy form of atlas folio. But as it has 
been brought out under the patronage of the 
Kaémir State Council, this practical drawback waa, 
perhaps unavoidable. We have’ here another 
recent instance of the enlightened support extended’ 
by Indian Princes to the promotion of researeh 
and to the preservation of ‘the ancient literatwid’ 
of their country, 7 ; 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS, 
BY V. KANAKASABHAT PILLAI, B.A,, B.L. 
No. 4. — THe VixrramMa-CHoLan-ULA. 


TX years ago, during one of my official tours, I halted at Tanjore, and visited the 
Sarasvati-Mahal, or the “Palace of the Goddess of Wisdom” in that town. This 
building forms a part of the residence of the late Rajas of Tanjore, and is so called because 
it contains a vast library of miscellaneous works composed in Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, 
and English, printed and in manuscript, collected by successive Rajés. The volumes I found 
neatly arranged and labelled, and catalogues of the books available for the visitor, whose 
curiosity might tempt him to see what treasures of the ancient lore of the country lie buried there. 
I did not examine the catalogues of Sanskrit books, because I knew that Dr. Burnell, who 
was employed as a Judge for several years at Tanjore, had examined the whole library, and had 
described everything of that kind that was valuable. But I carefully went through the lists 
of Tamil works, and found two manuscripts, bearing respectively the titles Vikrama-Chéjan- 
Ula and Kuléttunga-Chélan-Ula, which seemed to be of some historical value. They were 
written on palmyra leaves, about a foot long and one and a half inch broad. The leaves were 
written on both sides and in clear characters ; but they were fast decaying, theedges breaking 
under the slightest touch,—tiny insects, more diligent than the antiquarian, having already gone 
through every leaf of the manuscript and ‘‘ read, marked and digested” a great portion of it, 
A Tami] Pandit, who accompanied me, and who was an ardent admirer of theancient masters 
of Tamil poetry, was in raptures over the two poems, especially their latter parts, in which 
the author describes in very lascivious strains the amorous demeanour of the women of the 
palace at the sight of the king; but to me the introductory portions, wherein the ancestry of 
the Chéla princes is given, was of absorbing interest. It struck me at the time that the poems 
would furnish a clue tothe tangled genealogy of the Chélas, which at present cannot 
be unravelled with the side of information afforded by inscriptions alone. JI had them 
copied at once. Some months afterwards, the late Tyigardja Chettiy4r, Tamil Pandit of the 
Government College, Kumbhakénam, who had copies of these poems with him, having kindly 
lent me his manuscripts for my use, I compared them with the copies taken at the Sarasvati- 
Mahal, and found little or no difference, except a few blunders made by copyists. 


I give below the text and translation of the first 182 lines of the Vikrama-Ohélan-Ulé. 
The rest of the poem is of no value to the student of history, and is besides of too licentious a 
character to be rendered into English. As denoted by the title, the work belongs to the class 
of metrical compositions known in Tamil as “ula.’’ This name is derived from the root uld, 
which means ‘to stroll’ or ‘to go in state.’ Poems of this class usually begin with an account 
of the ancestors of the hero, then depict his personal appearance when he sets out from hig 
mansion, followed by his vassals and servants, and conclude with a very elaborate description 
of the enamoured behaviour of the women of his court, young and old, the eagerness with 
which they await his appearance, their joy and confusion when his eyes meet their gaze, their 
sorrow and sadness when he passes out of their sight. The poem is one of the best of its kind 
in the Tami] language. For elegance of expression and richness of imagery it may be 
compared to Moore’s Lalla Rookh. It is composed in _ Nérisat-kali-veupéd metre. The name 
of the author is not known. 


The poem begins with the genealogy of the ChéJas, which is traced through Brahmi, 
the Sun, and other mythological personages to the king, who is said to have built high banks on 
both sides of the bed of the river Kaviri. The name of this king is mentioned in the 
Kalitgatiu-Paran as Karikala-Chéla. His successors are described as follows :— 


I, The king, who set at liberty the Chéra prince, on hearing the poem Kalavali sung ey 
the poet Poygai. This is Seigat-Chéla; see my translation of the Kalavali, ante, ue 
AVITTI. p, 258. 
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in battle. 

III. He who constracted a roof of gold to the sacred hall in the temple at Chidambaram, 
From the Leyden grant it appears that this king was Parantaka-Chéja.! He also bore the 
title of Vira-Narayana-Chola.? 


IV. He who conquered the Malain&édu, .e., most probably the Koigu and Chéra countries, 
and killed 18 princes in retaliation for the insult offered to his envoy ° 


V. He whose armies seized the countries bordering on the Gangé and Kadaram.4 


VI. He who defeated the king of Vanga, and thrice attacked Kalyana, the capital of the 
Western Chalukyas.§ | 

VIi. He who won the battle of Koppa (or Koppai). The inscriptions of this king, com- 
mencing with the words Tirumagal maruviya sengél véndan, are found in many parts of 
the Tami] country, and it appears from them that he was known by the title of Udaiyar 
bri-RAjéndradéva, alias K6-Parakésarivarman. 


‘VITT. He who made a sarpa-sayana, 7.e. a couch or bed in the shape of a coiled serpent, 
for the image of Vishnu at Srirahgam. 


IX. The victor of Kidal-santgama.é 
XX. His successor, of whom no particulars are given. 


XI. He who chased the Pandyas, defeated the Chéra, twice quelled the rebellion at 
Salai, annexed Konikanam and Kannadam, caused the death of the proud king of the 
Maratfas, and abolished all tolls throughout his kingdom. This is Udaiydr ‘Sri-Rajardjadéva, 
alias K6-Rajaktsarivarman, whose inscriptions begin with the words Tirumagal péla 
peruntlachcheluiyum.? 


XML, Vikrama-Chéla, the hero of the poem, and the son of the last mentioned king. His 
inscriptions begin with the words Tiru manni valara and are found in several of the large 
temples in the Tamil districts. He bore the title Ddaiyar Sri-Rajéndra-Chéladéva, elias Ké- 
Parakésarivarman.® 


Then the poem describes the king’s bed-room, his morning-hath, prayers and dress, of 
which his jewels form the most conspicuous part. The usual complimentary phrases describing © 
the reigning king as the consort of the goddess of the Harth and of the goddesses of Wealth and 
Victory occur here. This helps us to understand the allusion in almost every inscription of this 
period to Bhuvanam-muludum-udaiy4l or Ulagam-mujudum-udaiyal, 1.é¢. the goddess of the 
Earth, as the mistress of the king, After a tedious and overdrawn account of the royal 
elephant, the poem proceeds to give a vivid sketch of the pompous pageant which the procession 
of an oriental king always presents, The king is seated on an elephant under the shade of 
@ magnificent parasol, while his attendants fan him with chauris. Hugo sea-shells and pipes 
are blown; the big drums thunder; the royal bodyguard, with drawn swords, appear behind 


1 Archaeol, Surv. South. India, Vol, IV. p. 217. 2 Manual of the Salem District, Vol. IL, p. 369. 

# [This appears to be the great RAjardja, whose inscriptions refor to the conquest of Malainddu ; see South 
Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL. pp. 2 and 236,—n. H. | 

4 [This must be Rajaraja’s son Rajéndra-Chila, who boasts in his inscriptions to have conquered the Gang and 
Kadéram ; ibid. p, 109.—z. H.] 

5 [The corresponding verse (viti. 26) of the Katingatiu-Parani suggests that No. VI. is KO-RAajakésarivarman 
alias Rajadhirdjadéva, who, according to his unpublished inscriptions, ‘“‘causod to be burnt the palace of the 
Chalukya (king) in the city of Kampili.”—z, #.] 

6 9 same battle is mentioned in unpublished inscriptions of K6-Rijakésarivarman, alias Vira-Rajéndradéva, 
—E, H. 


. cng ea Mr. Kenakasabhai here, but believe that the king referred to is Kulétinige I. (A. D. 1068 
wk. E. ; 


$ [hvmy *pinion, the hero of the poem is not Rajéndra-Chéla, but Vikrama-Chéja, who ruled from A. D. 1112 
to 1127 ; ‘see ante, Vol, FX. p. 282.—-n, w.] | | 
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him ; the tiger banner fintters in the breeze; and before and on both sides of him come, mounted 
on horses, his vassal kings and nobles, an interesting and detailed list of whom is given :— 


1. Foremost in the brilliant assemblage of princes is the Tondaimay. This is evidently 
the Pallava king, who was at this time a feudatory of the Chélas. He is said to have 
defeated the Chéras, the Pandyas, and the kings of Malava, Sitnhala and Konkana. 


2. Munaiyar-k6n, or theking of Munai, a place now known as Tirumunaippadi. The 
word Munaippadi signifies a war-camp, and the place appears to have been so named because 
it marked the boundary between the Chéla and Pallava kingdoms, before the latter had merged 
into the Chéla dominions. 


8, Chdja-k6n, or the viceroy of the Chéla kingdom proper. 


4. The Brahman Kannan. This name is a Prikrit form of the Sanskrit Krishna, He is 
said to have been a native of the town of Kafijam, which is I believe now called Kafijantr 
and is in the Tanjore district. He was a minister in charge of the palace and the treasury. 


5. Vanan, or the Bana king. 


6, Kalingar-kén, or the king of Kalinga. His capital was Kalinganagare, the modern 
Kalingapatam in the Vizagapatam district. 


7. Kadavan, the king of the hill-fort of Seiji. As Kadavan, ‘the forester,’ is a Tamil 
synonym of the Sanskrit Pallava, he appears to have belonged to the Pallava royal family. His 
fortress ‘Seiji, which is spelled Gingee in English, belongs to the modern South Arcot district. 


8. The king of Vénadu. This is the ancient name of the southern part of the 
Travancore territory. 


9. Anantapalan, who is said to have been famous for his charities. 


10. Vattavan. This seems to be a Tamil form of the Sanskrit name Vatsa. Hestormed 
the three-walled town of Mannai, which twas defended by Aryas. In the inscriptions of 
Rajéndra-Chéle, this town is referred to as conquered by the king, and the name is coupled with 
Katakam, indicating most probably that Mannai and Katakam were identical or adjacent to 
each other. Katakam is-the modern Cuttack in the province of Orissa. 


1], The king of Chédinadu. This may be Chédi or Bundélkhand, but is more probably 
another Chédi, a petty principality in the Tami] country, the capital of which was 
- Tirukkévaltr in the South Arcot district, 


12. The chief of Anaikkaval, a. @, Tiruvanaikkaval in the Trichinopoly district. 


13, Adigan, This is the title of the chiefs of Dharmapari in the Salem district, the 
ancient Tagadiir or Takata.® 


14. Wallabhan, the Nulamban, ¢. e. the king of Nulambavadi, a division of the Mysore 
territory. 
15, Tirigattan [%. e..the king of Trigarta]. 


This description of the king’s appearance in public agrees so well with what Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, saw about two centuries later when he visited,Southern India, that I am 
‘tempted to quote his words. “It is a fact,” says he, “that the king goes as bare as the rest, 
only round his loins he has a piece of fine cloth, and round his neck he has a necklace entirely of 
precious stones, rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the like, in so much that his collar is of great 
value ...+.. .».. The king aforesaid also wears on his arms three golden bracelets 
thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you, what this king wears between goldand gems and 
pearls, is worth more than a city’s ransom. And there are about the king a number of Barons 





9 An insoription of an Adigaim4y appears at page 106 of Dr. Hultzsch’s South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. 
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in attendance upon him, These ride with him, and keep always near him, and have great 
authority in the kingdom, they are called the king’s trusty lieges.’’10 


F TEXT, 


Atti mukattuttamanai nittaninai chittamé, 
Tavalattimarai tatar kévil 
Avalaippérrutum aruntami] kuritté 


Chir tanta timaraiyaé] kélvan tiruvutarak 
Kar tantavuntik kamalatiu — pirtanta 
Atikkadavuddichai mukanumankavanran 
Katarkula maintan Kachipanum — métakka 
5. Maiyaru kadchi Marichiyum mandilam 
Cheyya tani yalittérénum — maiyal kir 
Chintanai avirku murrattiruttérin 
Maintanaiyirnta maravénum — paintadat 
Tadaturaiyil adupuliyum pulviyum 
10. Kuda niriddiya korravanum — nidiya 
Makaviménantanaiytranta mannavanap 
Pékapuripuranta pipatiyum — yakattu 
Kiralariya manukkunarntu kirrokku 
Téra valakkuraitta Chembianum — maralin 
15, Todi maraliyolippa mutumakkal 
Tadi pakutta taripatiyum — kidaértam 
Tankum eyil erinta Chélanumérkadalil 
Vinkunir ki] kadalil viddénum — ankup 
Pilamatanir pukkuttan péroliyél Nakar 
20. Kulamakalaik kaippidittakévn — mulakariyak 
Kékkum chiru purave kikka kalikdrnto 
Taikkum tulai pukunta thyénum — mékkuyarak 
Kollum Kudakakkuvadidaruttiliyat 
Tallum tirai Ponni tanténum — tellarnvich 
25. Chepnippuliyériruttikkiri tirittup 
Ponnikkarai kanda pipatiyum — minnarulin 
Métakka Poikai kavi kondu Villavanai 
Pitattalai vidda parttipanum — mitella 
Menkonda tonnirrin mélumirn minru 
30. Punkonda venrippuravalanna — kankonda 
Kotilattéral knvikkuntirn manrah 
Katalir pon méynta kivalanun — titarkkayp 
Pandu pakal onrilfronpatu chiramun 
Kondu Malainadu kondénum — tandindr 
35. Kanka natiyum Kadaramum kaikkondu 
Chinkétanattirunta Chembiyanum — Vankattai 
Murrum muranadakki mummadipsyk Kaliyanam 
Cherra tani yinaich chévakanum — parralarai 
Véppattadu kalattu vélaikal dyiramum | 
40. Koppattorn kalirrir kondénu — mappalanil 
Paidaravat Tenn-Aranka méyarkkup panmanty& 


10 Marco Polo’e Travele, by Col, Yule, Vol, II. Bk, II. Chap, XVIL 
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Ladaravappayalamaitténam — Kodalar 
Chankamatiu kollum tanipparanikkennirainta 
Tunkamata yanai tupitténum — ahkavanpin 

45. Kival purintavani kittavanum enrivarkal 
Pivalayam murrum puraniatar pin — mévalartam 
Chélaitturantu chilaiyaittadintirukar 
Chélaikkalam arutta tandinin — mélaik 
Kadal kondu Koikanamon Kannadamohkaikkon 


50. Dadal konda Maraddarachai — yudalai 
Yirakki vada varaiyé yellaiydyttollai 
Marakkaliyufichuikamom marri — yarattikiri 
Varittikiri valamika vantalikku 
Marirpoli +61 Apayarkup-parvilankat 

55. Ténriya kin Vikkiramachélan véddaittumbai 
Muinru murachu mokil mulaika — nénralaiya 
Mummaippuvanam purakka madikavittu 
Chemmaittanikkél tichaiyalappa — vemmai 
Vidavudpaduttu vilukkavikai eddu 


60. Kadavudkaliru kalippa — chudarchér 
Jnaittaér makudam irakki archar 
Tunaittal apichékafichidi — panaittéru 
Niraéliyélum nilavaliyeluntan 
Poriliyonrar potu nikki — chfrarum 

65. Méya tikiri viri mékalaiyalkur 

Riya nila madantai télkalinum — chiyalin 

Nétumulakaikal éluntanitindaiya 

K6til kula matkai kohkaiyinum — pdtil 

Niraikinra chelvi nedunkankalinum 

70. Uraikinra najil orn nal — araikalark4l 
Tennar tirai alanta muttirchilapinda 
Tennar malai arachchtraninta — tennar 
Varavidda tenral adi varuda vadkan 
Poravidda péréyam pérra — iravidda 

75. Nittilappantarkf] ninilappayalir 

Rottalar milai tunaittélam —maittadan 

Kannum mulaiyum periya kaliyannam 

Hnnumulakankal éludaiya — pennananku 

Peyta malar dti pen chakkiravarttiyndan 

Hytiya palli initelantu — poyyiita 

Ponnitiurai manchanamédip pichurarkai 

Kannittalirarukin kippanintu — munnai 

Mayaikkoluntai velli malaikkoluntai mavulip 

Piraikkoluntai vaitta pirinai — karaikkalattu. 

85. Chekkarppani vichumpai teyvattanichchudarai 
Mukkad kaniyai mudivananki — mikknyarnta 
Tanatiolil mudittu chattum takaimaiyin 
Ménakkalankal varavaruli — ténmoitiu 
Chilumalar mukattu chonmimakaludané, 


90. Talumakarakkulai tayanka — valun 
Tada mulaippir madantai tannudané télir 
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100. 


105. 


110. 


115. 


120. 


125. 


130. 


135, 


— 
Chudar manikkéyurafi chi|ntu — padaron 

Tanippilapperunkirttit taiyaludané 

Manikkadakankaiyil vayahkap — panippana. 


5. Muyaikuntiruvudané munnir kodutta 


Vayanku mani marpininmalka — vayahka 
Varunkorra matirkumanatkinudané 
Marunkirriruvadaival vayppat — tiruntiya 
Vannappadimattaru péraniyanintu 
Vannattalavin vanappamaittuk — kannutalén 
Kaman chilai vanakka vinkiya kaddalakait 
Tama ‘maudivanakkam tantanaiya — kimarupfa 
Kélattodu peyarntu kéyirpuraninru 
Kilattiruh kadakkaliru — fdlattu 
Tané mulan kuvatanrittanakketiré 
Vané mulankinum vinradavi — vinuk 
Kaniyumaruppumadarkaiyuminmai — 
Taniyom yamariéchatandama — tuniyir 
Pariya poruikodi kanattup panaikka 
Ariya oru tinéyaki — kariya 
Malaikkéddai madittidiyak kuttum 
Kolaikkéddu venkila kiddam — malaittéda 
Viru matam tanatéydke vulakatto 
Véru matam pera vékatifir — kdrondté 
TankipporaiyArrittattam pidar ninru 
Vankipporaiyai ménmulutu — m6 nkiya 
Korrappoyamirandirkémin Akalankan 
Murrapparintatarpin mun pitam — mur ra 
Varutiamato marantu mitiratiu vélam 
Parutta kadantilaittuppiyap — perukkat 
Tavaittu maturachuvadu mitittédi 
Yavayrinaravankanddri ~ yivarrai 
Yalittavan eikéminatalininrn 
Kalittanavenravakkuikaliru — nelittiliya 
Vérruppulatiai vétitiukkotitlamarn 
Lérrupparumainarinnuyiraik — kirruk 
Karuttumayiripataninratanai 
Yiruttippadi padiyayérit — tirntiakka 
Korrakkavikai nilarrakkulirntiraddaik 
Karraikkavariyilaikdlachaippa — Vorrai 
Valampuriydta valaikkulaiikelixppach 
Chilambumurachufichilamba — pulampayil 
Vadpadai térra mara, mannavar nerunkak 
Kodpulikkkorrak kodiybikach — chédpulattut 
Tennaru Maluvarnui Chitikalaruh Konkan atin 
Mannaruntérka Malainadar — munnanh 
Kulaiyapporutorukirkonda parani 
Malaiyattarum Tondaimun — palarmudimé 
Lirkkuikalarkal Anakanranatayvaiyil 


140. Parkkumatimantrapilakaril — porkkut 
*:  Todukkeppunaitumbai théchipodutichtdak . 
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Kodukkappunai Munaiyar k6num — Udukkaraiyum 
Kankaraiyu Maraddaraiyun Kalinkaraiyun 
Konkaraiyuménaik Kudakaraiyun — taakoén 
145. Muniyom polutu muri puruvatiidu 
Kuniyuiichilaich Chéjakénuii — chanapatitan 
Télunkalachamuiichurramunkorrappér 
Valumpuliyumatiyamaichchn — nilumdy 
Manchaikkilittn valarum perum puwichaik 
150. Kafichattirumaraiyén Kannanum — vefichamatiup 
Pullita mannar pulaludampu péyvanka 
Volliraikkirramuyir vankap — pullirvan 
Tankumadamitar tattankulai vanka 
Vankum vari chilaikkai Vananum — Vénkaiyinua 
155. Kidar Vilifiattun Kollattun Konkattum 
Modal Iraddattum Oddattum — mada 
Ladiyeduttu vevérarachiliya virak 
Kodiyedutta Kélitkar ké6num — kadiyaranach 
Chem porpatanaichcheriyiichi Chenchiyarkén 
160. Kambakkaliyanaik Kadavanum — vembik 
Kalakkiyavaiichakkaliydnaipparil 
Vilakkiya Vénddar véntum — talaittaromam 
Varik Kumari mutal Mantaékiniyalvom 
Parittavan Anantapalanum — Ariyarin 
165. Muddipporutir Vada-Mannai mummatilum 
-Madditta milyinai Vattavanum — maddaiyelak 
KaAtittiru nidduk kaddaranankaddalitta 
Chétittiru nddar chelvanum — ptitalatiu 
Muddiya tevvar chadai kadda moikalarkal 
170. Kaddiya kir Anaikkavalanum — Oddiya 
Minavarachaririya Vada-Kalinkat 
Tanai tunitta Atikanum — Minavartan 
Kéddarunk Kollamunkonda kodai Nulamban 
Vaddir matayinai Vallavanum — kéddaranak 
175. Konkaikkulaitiuk Kudakaikkuvadiditta 
Chenkaikkalirrnt Tirikattanum — aikavanpin 
Vallavanuh Kéchalanu Makatanu Méluvanum 
Villavanun Kéralanu Minavanum — Pallavanuom 
Ennum perumpérkalennili mandilikar 


180. Munnum irn marnhkumoittindap — panmanichér 
Chéti vayiramadakkniichudarttodiyar 
Viti kurukutalam — 


TRANSLATION. 
My soul! Pray thou daily to the excellent (Ganapati) that has the face of an elephant! 
Let us praise her (Sarasvat!) whose shrine is the white water-lily, full of pollen, so that she 
_ May inspire us with elegant Tami]! 
The first of gods, creator of the earth (Brahmi), who rose with faces four ont of the 
water-lily, that grew from the dark navel of the sacred person of (Vishnu) the spouse of. 


that goddess whose seat is on the lovely lotus flower. Then his beloved son Kasyapsa. Then 
great Marichi, a faultless seer. Then he whose car rolls on a single flaming wheel. Then that 
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stern sire who drove his chariot over his son to soothe a COW in dire distress. Then the 
mighty monarch who made the timid fawn and the fierce tiger drink together in the same 
cool springs. Then the king who rode an aérial car and (mounitng to the skies) saved 
Bhégapurt. Then the Sembiyan (3. e. the Ché]a) who by a solemn sacrifice created a 
wondrous man and won his cause, satisfying the ruthless god. of death. ‘Then the sovereign 
who shared the grey beard of elders and drove Yama out of his sight. Then the Chéla who 
stormed the castles of his foes which hung in the air. Then he who let into the Hastern bay 
the swelling waters of the Western gea. Then the prince who bravely went down a cavern, 
and by his radiant beauty won the hand of the noble daughter of the Naga race. Then that . 
generous man who is known to all the world as having joyously entered the scales (to de 
weighed), to save a little dove. Then he who brought the river Ponni (K4viri) whose rushing 
current cuts its way through the rocky ridges of high Kudagu. Then the king who set his 
tiger (banner) on the mountain whose summit gleams with crystal waterfalls, and formed high 
banks to control the floods of the Ponni. Then the sovereign who heard the lofty lay of 
Poygai and graciously struck the fetters of the feet of the Villavan (i. e the Chéra king), 
Then that conqueror whose person was covered with scars (gained in batile), twice three and 
ninety in number. Then that guardian (of the world) who, with pious love, covered with sheets 
of gold the roof of the hall where ‘Siva (Itterally, pure honey) dances. Then he who, to avenge 
his envoy, obtained of old, ina day, the heads of twice nine princes and conquered Malainadu, 
Then he who sat on his throne while his armies seized the Ganga and Kadaram. ‘Then that 
matchless soldier who broke the power of (the king of) Vanga and thrice attacked Kalyana. 
Then he who, riding on a single tusker, killed his enemies in a fierce fight at Koppa and took a 
thousand elephants. Then he who, with gems of many kinds, made a couch in the shape of a 
hooded serpent for the god (Vishnu) of the Southern Rahgam (Sriraigam) where ancient 
(Védic) hymns are sung. Then he who cut down countless majestic rutting elephants, and 
won a great victory at Ktidal-sangama. Then he who after the above watched and protected 
the earth. After all these kings had ruled the whole compass of this earth, came the Abhaya 
whose shoulders were adorned with garlands of dr; who, with his army which had chased the 
éél (a fish, the flag of the Pandya) and broken the bow (the flag of the Chéra) and twice 
cut the rebels at SAlai, annexed Koikanam and Kannadam (and all the land) up to the shores 
of the Western sea; caused the death of the proud king of the Marattas; rid the country ofall 
evils and tolls; and ruled with mercy the whole of this sea-girt earth up to the bounds of 
the Northern mountain. His illustrious son Vikrama-Chéja assumed the diadem amid the 
thundering of the three drums, and governed the three worlds, extending his righteous 
dominion in all directions, the cool shade of his umbrella removing all evil (or unhappiness) 
and gladdening (the hearts of) the eight celestial elephants (which guard the eight poinis). 
Kings took off their glittering crowns, which were wound with wreaths of flowers, and bowed 
their heads at his pair of feet. He brought under his own martial sway the seven swelling seas | 
and the seven continents, While thus he reclined on the shoulders of the goddess of the Barth, 
like the broad and bright girdle on whose hips are the chains of mountains, and on the bosom 
of the beauteous and chaste virgin (the goddess of Victory) who is the sole mistress of the 
seven worlds, and in the presence (literally, long eyes) of the goddess of Wealth who dwells in the 
(lotus) flower, —- one morning, he rose brightly from his bed which was all white as the moonlight, 
under a canopy of pearls, andto which he had retired overnight, wearing tho choicest pearls paid 
as tribute by the Southern (Pandya) princes; his person perfumed with tho pasto of the sandal _ 
of their (the Pandyas’) mountain ; his feet wooed by the southern breezes at their bidding ; accom- 
panied by the empress ‘‘ Mistress of the seven worlds,” who, with bright large eyes and swelling 
bosom, her tresses twined with fresh blossoms, and her shoulders wound with strings of fragrant 
flowers, was graceful as a goddess and gay as the playful swan, and served by a group of women 
whose glances wound like sharpswords. (Having risen) he bathed in the river Poppi whose current 
never dries up; and pnt on his wrist a bracelets made of the tender shoots of the arugw grast, 
handed to him by his priests, and offered his prayers to him (Biva) who is the light of the ancient 
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Védas, the flame on the silver mountain (Kailisa), who wears the young crescent on his head, 
whose throat is dark, and whose ethereal body is of a ruddy hue, who is the supreme luminary 
amongst gods, who has three eyes, and who is full of mercy. (Zhen) he distributed large sums 
of money (to the Bréhmans) and was pleased to send for the (royal) jewels whose magnificence 
passeth description. On his face, which was the seat of the goddess of Eloquence, and which 
bloomed like a full-blown flower beset by bees, sparkled fish shaped ear-rings. On his 
shoulders which bore the broad-bosomed goddess of the Earth, he set epaulets, which blazed with 
brilliant gems. On his wrists, where the restless goddess of Fame sat, shone bracelets set with precions 
stones. On his chest, which was the abode of the goddess of Wealth, beamed the priceless jewel 
which the ocean gave up when churned (dy the gods) with the great snake (Vasuki for arope). At, 
his waist, he placed gracefully his sacred sabre on which lay the great goddess of Victory. Having 
put on rich and rare ornaments of exquisite beauty and arrayed himself gorgeously, he issued out 
of the palace, appearing so enchantingly handsome, that it seemed as if Siva had bestowed on 
him, while he bowed his wreathed crown to the god, all the heavenly charms of which he had 
deprived Kiama (Cupid) when the latter had once bent his bow on the god. There stood 
before him the huge and fierce royal elephant which would not brook to hear the roar of 
other elephants, and if it heard the thunder of the clouds, would sweep (with tts trunk) even the 
sky, and finding no trunk or tusks opposing it, would be appeased ; which would alone bear 
the heavy war-banner, and with its death-dealing tusks batter and break down even hard rocks ; 
which, being unaccustomed to the smell of other rntting-juice but its own, — when Akalahka 
(t.e. the Spotless) had, with his swelling victorious shoulders, removed from the neck of the ele- 
phants which guard the eight points, the burden (o/ this earth), which they had borne with silent 
anguish, and made them forget the aching pain of their forelegs and discharge rut in floods,— 
scenting their rut, followed up the current of the floods, and pacified by the sounds of the 
celestial elephants, rejoiced that they were gladdened by the favour of its royal master; which 
would trample under foot and lay waste the enemies’ lands and furiously devote to death the dear 
lives of the princes who face it on the field of battle. On such an Airavata (or white elephant) 
he mounted step by step, and sat under the shade of a superb umbrella. A pair of thick chauris 
fanned cool and gentle pnffs of wind; the deep sound of the great sea-shell swelled ; bands of 
pipes made shrill music; the silambu and the big drums thundered ; the well-drilled bodyguard 
of swordsmen appeared ; high above all waved the banner of the conquering tiger ; and there 
crowded warrior kings, such as: — the Tondaiman, who in a single campaign scattered 
the armies of Malainadu and defeated the Tennar (Pandyss), Méluvar, Singalar, 
Konkanar, and other kings of distant lands ; and of the ministers of Anagha, whose sounding 
anklets rest on many a crowned head, the Munaiyar-k6n, who with his headgear winds the 
wreath of victory in besieging enemies’ strongholds; and the Chéja-kén who, whenever his 
sovereign is displeased with the Udukkar, Kangar (Gatgas), Marattar, Kalingar, Kofgar 
and other Western nations, bends his bow on them with a frown; and the Brihman Kannan of 
the town of Kafijam, the high walls of which pierce the clouds, who daily superintends the royal 
guard, treasury, palace, sword (or armoury), tiger (standard) and council; and the Vanan, armed 
with the bow bound with leather, who offers the lives of ‘rival kings to death, their stinking 
carcasses to demons, and compels their fond mistresses (who have become widows) to remove 
their ear-rings (and other ornaments) ; and the KAlinga king, who with his victorious banner has 
“put to flight many a prince in Véngai, Vilifiam, Kollam, Kongam, Iratfam and Oddam ; and 
the Kadavan, who rides the gay elephant, king of the hill-fort of Sefiji, which, crowded with 
battlements, resembles the unassailable red mountain (Méru); and the king of Vénadu who 
drove the rogue elephant, which caused people to tremble by its great fury; and Anantapélan, 
who performed deeds of great charity and spread his fame from Kumari tothe Mandakini ; and 
the Vattavan, whose huge elephant broke down the three walls of Northern Mannai, where the 
Aryas had fought hard for their town ; and the prince of the sacred Chédinadu, who levelled to the 
ground the strong fortifications of Kadi; and the chief of Anaikkaval, who, when he ties the 
sounding anklet on his leg, never fails to compel the foes whom he encounters, to tie up the hair 
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on their head in tangled knots; and the Adigan, who cut down the armies of Northern Kalingg 
and routed the king of Oddiyam ; and Vallabhan, the muuificent Nulamban, who, riding a 
rutting elephant, conquered K6éttaru belonging to the Minavar (Pandyas), and Kollam: and 
Tirigattan of the red-trunked elephant, who overthrew Kongu which is defended by mountains, 
and knocked down the crags of Kudagu ; and after him came the Vallavan, Kébalan, 
Magadan, Maluvan, Villavan, Kérajan, Minavan and Pallavan. Surrounded in this manner 
in front and on both sides by great kings and chiefs without number, he approached the street 
where live the fair women whose polished bracelets sparkle with many gems and brilliant 
diamonds. 








A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETE 
1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from paye 89.) 


TEXT.! 
Obverse face of the First Stone. 
Nainé tessa blhagavate arahaté sainmmasambuddhassa. 
Siddhé bhavante Jinacakkavaribhivaddhiys siddham Buddhassa namo. 
Ramafhaddsapatibhi-Ramadhipatina kati 
Jinasdsanasamsuddhi tam pavatti kathiyate. 
Ramafiiadésapatibhi-Ramidhipatiraja-kile Jinasésanassa suddlri. 


Sakyamunino Sammasambuaddhassa parinibbanato dvinnam vassasatianam upari 
attharasams vasse vitivatté Dhammasokaraja abhisékam papuni. Tato catutths vasse 
Nigrodhasimanéram paticca Buddhbasasansé saijita ‘tiviya pasidina bhikkhiuma libhasak- 
kard vépullam agamasi ; titthiyanam parihayi. 

Atha titthiya labhasakkaram patthayamind kiéci bhikkhisn pabbajjitvit upasam pajjitva 
sakani sakani Sassatadini ditthigatini pakasenti. K6ci pana sayam Gva paubbujjitvis bhikkhu- 
véesam gabstva sakini sakani ditthigatini pakfsinti. T'S sabb3d pi apdsathidisaighakeummam 
kardntanam bhikkiinam antaram pavisitva nisidanti. Tone parisit asuddhiti subehd uposathan 
na karoti. Tato Asokarams sattavassani updsatho pacchijji. 

. Tam paticca raja Dhammasoko siison’-nppanna-mala-kantnka-bbadipalmrantna sisannth 
sddhetukémd Moggaliputtatissamahathsram upanissayah katvi, Vibhajjuvid? Suamiisam- 
samanaladdhiké Gkat0 vasipétva, tato tk kath niharitwi; khnvadi Sammiismnbuddhd tie yvatte 
Vibhajjavadi Sammasambuddhs ti vadanti sisanikabhikkht saidhisatasahassd abeswne 
Sassatadivadi Sammisambuddho ti vadantii pana titthiyabhiit® pipabhikkhil sett isapbys seit 
whesum. Atha raja té sabbe pi satthisahassd pipabhikkhi appabbijatva, nevis dan 
parisi, kavdtu saighd updsathakamman ti” vatvii nagaramh pivisi. 

Tato Mogegaliputtatissamahithdro Asodkiramd tohi sabbthi ith bisatasahasscha 
bhikkhuhi saddhim updsatham akisi. Tad avasing sabkhtpoann hiemvintii desitar 
Kathavatthu-pakaranoth Bhagavaté dinnanayé thatva vittharotvis désisi, Tals paruah yathi 
‘yasmni Mahakassapathéro chalabhitifiacatupatisambhidapattd paficasmManiuaddd kiinisavabhikkha 
uccinitva sattiamisah Pathamasangitim akasi; yatha ¢ iyasin® Mahayasaths ri chalabhiins- 
catinpatisambhidapatté sattasatumatts ‘khindsuvabhikkii uceinitvis ebtitilaamnFiscathy Dutiyasangitim 
akasi; evath chalibhifiiacatupatisambhidapultd sahassamattd ] 
navamésah Tatiyasaigitim akasi. 
thésu patitthahissititi viditva 


khintsavabhikkd  uccinitvis 

; Saigitikaranivasing pana andvatd sisruui pauceantaurat: 

& 2“. ory ; — ee . * -_ om e ™ wa ve * 
tuso tésn ratthdse siisunam patiibhapithati” ti Majjhantike- 


rrr tet tert een 

1 Theorghout this text WT is re b nw Pentre ee ce ia 
M presented by ec" e} e t "ible Tt, 3 UTen? WElet Ly * ‘ fos 
sign-reprouenta.a long vowel. O by ch: the disguriticul sign A represents sandhi: the 
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théradayo théré pésisi. Tésu Mahamahindathérarth Tambapannidips sasanam patitthe- 
potum poesesi; Sonathéram pana Uttaratherah ca Suvannabhumirattha-sankhata- 
Ramafhfiadéss sasanam patittha péturh pesesi. 


Tada Suvannabhiumiratt hé Sirimasokd nama raja rajjam karési. Tassa rajattbani, 
nagaram Kélasabhapabbatacétiyassa pacchimanudisayam hoti. Tassaiu nagarassa paicin- 
’upaddhabhaed pabbatam uddhani hoti, pacchim ’upaddhabhagd samé bhiimibhage hoti. Taz 
pana nagaram Golamanussagharanaimn viya mattikgharanam bahulataya Golamattika- 
nagaran ti yav ’ajjatana voharanti. 


Tassa pana nagarassa samuddépakatthattha samuddavasi rakkhasi raifid geéhe 
anuvijatam dadrakath satatath gahétva khadati. Tasmim ca thira gamanasamayé rattiyam 
raid aggamahési ékarh darakath vijiyi. Sapi rakkhasi rafind gehé dirakassa nibbattabhavam 
Ratva tam khaditukama paficasataparivira nagaribhimukhi dgacchati. Manussé tam disva 
bhitatasita viravanti. Tad dve théra ativiya bhayanaké rakkhasi-siha-sadisé éka-sisa-dvidha- 
bhita-siha-kayé disva, tatd rakkhasi-ganato diguné attabhivé mapétva, anubandhitva rudha- 
pésumh. Atha té pisica théramapité diguné attabhavé disva, “mayam pi dani imesamm bhakkha 
bhavissamati’ bhit& samudddbhimukha dha&vimsu. Theri puna tésam anigamanatthaya 
dipassa samanta arakkhatm sathvidahitva, tad sannipatitanath manussinam Brahmajalasuttam 
désésuth. Désanivasdné satthisahassanamh manussanam dhammAabhisamayo ahdsi: addhuddhani 
purisasahassani diyaddhani c ’itthisahassani pabbajimsu; avasés& pana manuss& saranésu ca 
silésu ca patitthahimsu. Evan Sammfsambuddhassa parinibbinatd dvinnarh vassasatanam 
upari chattimnsatimé vassé vitivatte imasmim Ramaffadess dvé théra sasanam 
patitthapésun ti datthabbam. 


Tato pabhuti Ramafnhnhadésé tadahu jatarajakuma@ranam Sonuttarati nmamam 
akarirhnsu. Sabbésam abhinavajatadirakanai ca rakkha-siyanivaranatthain bhuje va panne va 
théra-mapit’ -attabhava-ripam likhitva, sisbpari thapayimsu. Nagarassa pacin utiaradisim 
bhigés girimatthaks théra-mipit-’attabhiva-ripam silamayam katva thapayimsu. Taz ripam 
yav ’ajjatana dissati. 

Hvanm Rimafifiadésé sisanapatitthinatd patthaya cirakantam dibbati. Gacchanté gacchanté 
kailé mahiimandalassipi Ramaiinadésassa visu visum damarikattakaranéna bhinnatta, ahivat- 
arogapilitattaé, dubbhikkhapilitatti, varacakkasaikhittiya sattarajas¢niyé-bhibhitatta ca, 
Rimatiiatthdnam dubbalam jatarh, Téna tam nivasinam bhikkhiinam sukhéna pariyattim va 
patipattim vi paripurdtum asakkénéyyatta sisanam pi dubbalam jatam. 


Suriyakuméro ti pana patiladdhakumaranimassa Man6harirafifio rajjakaranakalé accan- 
tadubbalam jatam. Tada Sammisambuddhaparinibbinats chasatadhikavassasahassaim hotiti 
datthabbauh. 


Ek ’uttarachasatadhikavassasahasse pana kalé ruddha-riipa-béedasakkarajé Arimad- 
danapur ‘issarén’ Anuruddhadévena rfiana sapitakattayaz bbikkhusangham anétva 
Pugamasankhate Arimaddanapuré sasanam patitthapitam. 

Tato satt ’uttarasatavassakalo rasa-yama-pana-sakkarajé Lankadzpasmim. Sirisan- 
ghabodhi-Parakkamabahuraja sésanaih visodhbesi. 

Tatd pana chatth3 vass3 yama-sikhi-pioa-sakkaraj6 Lankidips cétiyibhivandanatthaya 
Pugamabhipaécariyabhuts Uttarajivamahathéro: “ sambahiléhi bhikkhihi saddhim navam 
abhirihissimiti” yana Kusimanagaram téna pakkami. Ko pan ’ésa Uttarajivamahathero ti P 
Ayam hi thérd Ramafitadésiyaputtd Ariyavamsathérassa sisso; Ariyavamsathéro pana 
Kappunganagaravasi-Mahakélathérassa sisso; SO pana Sudhammanagaravasino Prana- 
dassimahathérassa sisso; sd tu lokiyajjhandbhiialabhi tappaccaya pato va Magadharatthe 
Uravélayam mahabodhiyanganam sammajjitva, puta paccagantva, Sudhammapuriya pindaya 
carati, Tassa ca patidinath pits va mah&bodhiyaiganarm sammajjanakale, Sudhammapuraté 
Magadharatthagimind Urnvélavasi-viinijjaka manussd disvé, paccagantva Sudhammapuriyanam 
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manussinam drocénti. Tasma Pranadassimahathéré lokiyajjhanabhiniasamapattilabhiti sanja- 


nimsu. 





Uttarajivamahathérd Kusimanagaram patva, sambahiléhi bhikkhthi paripunnavisativasséng 
ca samanéréna saddhim navam abhirihi, Ki pan’ésa simanérdP Kasma nam Chapatasima- 
néro ti voharfyatiti? Sd hi Kusimaratthavasinam putto Uttardjivamahathérassa sisgo, 
Kusimaratthé Chapatd ti laddhanamagamavasinam puitatta Chapatd s&manéro gi 
vohar iyati. 

Uttarajivamahathero pi navam abhirihitva, Laikadipam gatd. Tato Laiikadipavasing 
mahathé<B tena saddbim dhammiya kath&ya sarhsanditv% samanubhasitva sampiyiyamané : 
“mayam Lanakddipé saisanapatitthapakassa Mahamahindathérassa pavénibhiita; tumhe pana 
Suvannabhiimiratthé saésanapatitthapakinam Son ’Uttaribhidhindnam dvinnam mahithéranamh 
pavenibhiité. Tasma sabbé mayam ékatd sanghakammat kariss§miti” yatvi, paripunnayisati- 
yassamh Chapatasamanéram upasampadénti. 


Taté param Uttarijivamahathérd Lankadipe yam kitici cétiya-vandanidi-kiccam nitthiipé- - 
tabbam, tam sabbam nitthapétva, Pugamanagaramh paccigantum drabhi, 


Atha Chapatabhikkhuss ‘étad ahdsi; ‘“‘saciharh pi Uttarajivamahathérgna saddhin 
paccigamissimi, tattha natipalibsdhiua yathaphaisukam uddésaparipucchamh kato na 
sakkhissimi. Appsva niméhamh mahithéram apaldketva, idh’éya Laikadips vasitvg, nddéga- 
paripucchavasina s’atthakatham pitakattayam uggahétva ya, paccagaméyyan ti,’ Tath sg 
Uttarajivamahithéram apaldketva, Lahkadipe yév’dhiyi. 


Uttarajivamahathérd pi sambahiléhi bhikkbthi saddhim nivam abhiruyha, Kugimg- 
nagaram patva, yéna Pugamanaggra m tad avasaritva, tasmim pativasi, 


Chapatabhikkhu ca uddésaparipucchapasytd s’atthakatham pitakattayam uggahéetva, 
dasavasso hutva, thérasammutim labhitva, Pugimanagaramn paccigantukaimd, cintési: « sactham 
ékakd va paccigamissaimi, tatth Ottaraijivamahathdrabhavana, Pugimavasihi bhikkhihi saddhim 
ékatd yadi sanghakammam kattum na icchimi. Tada paiicayaggaganibhivéua kathamh visu 
sanghakammam kattum lacchaimi? Yam nu ndham anfshi Tipitakadharéhi catiihi saddhim 
pacedgaméyyan ti.” Hvat ca pana sd cintéetvi Taméalitthivasiputténa Sivalithéréna, 
Kambdjarajatanujdna Tamalindath6réna, Kiicipuravasitanayén Anandathéréna, Hanks. 
dipavasikatrajéna Rahulathéréna ca saddhim sary idhaya nivam abhirihitva: paccagacchi | 
Té pafica pi mahithéré Tipitakadhara byatia patibala. Tésn R&hulathersd sutthutaraz 
byattd patibals. - 


Te pana pafica mahathéra Kusimanagararh patva, vass’upaniiyikiydpakaithatts 
Pugamanagaram gamanakalabhavato, Kosimanagaré yéva vassam u pagacchithsu. Tosa vass~ 
‘ upagamanatthané viharavatthu vi pakaro vi Kusimanagarassa dakkhinadisibhigs yiiv’ ajjatana 
dissati, Atha khd Chapata mahathers vabthavasso pavirdtvi, catihi thérgh? sadhdith yéna 
Pugamanagararh téna cirikath pakkimi, 


Uttarajivamahathérd to katipayadivasisampatta Chapatamahathéré kilam akisi, 


Chapatathérd ca Pugimanagarat patva, nijdcariyabhiit Ottardjivamahithdrassa kdlahka- 
tahivam fatva, tass ‘aldhanamh gantyé, vandana-khamiipana-kammiani katy i, catihi thérshi 
saddhim éva samantayi: “amhikam fyasmantd Gcariyabhit Ottarijivamahathdrina saddhim . 
ékatd ankadipavasind mahathéra sanghakammath kardnti ydva; mayam pi dani Son ‘Uttara. 
bhidhanathérapavénibhitshi Pugimavisihi bhikkhihi saddhim ékatd saighakammam kétum 
yottariip’ bhavissima. Athapi pubbé amhakam acariyabhatd Ramatitiavasiks Uttaraijj.. 
Varmabaiberd yav’? issard; idani tu Marammadésiyanam bhikkhinam yov’ issaratta. > 
Tékis addhim Skat saighakammath katuh na icchamati.”” Tat Chapatamahathérd © 
TRADE THOR, engamavisihi bhikkhihi saddhim ékatd saighakammam akatva visum yava 
saighakammam akjsi, - 2 , 


ee 


a 
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fivarhn Ramaffadéess Sudhammanagarato sasanassa gantva, Marammadése Pugama- 
nagare patitthanatd catuvisadhikavassasate vitivatté yéva sikhi-béda-pana-sakkarajé 
Lankadipato sasanam agantva Pugamanagare patitthatiti datthabbar. 


Tadi, Pugamanagaré Narapatijayastiro nima raja rajjam karéti. So pafcasu maha- 
thérésu ativiya pasannd, Eravatiya mahdnadiya navasgnghaitam karapétva, bahipasampada- 
pakkhé paca mahathéré upasampadapeti, Tén’sté mahathera anukkaména vaddhitva ba- 
hugana jata. 

Ekasmirh pana divasé rija paficannath mahathéranam mahadanam datum samajjam karipeti. 
Tasmim samayé Rahulathérd ékissabhiriipaiya natak’itthiyi dassaneninabhiratiya pilito 
gihibhavam patthayamand gihibhavah kattum arabhi, Tada Chapatamahathériday6 cattard pj 
mahithéra punappunam dhammiy’ kathaya tam Gvadimsu, samanubhasimsu. Evin sd catihi 
pi mahathérshi dhammiy& kathaéya dvadiyamind pi tam cittam nivattetumh nésakkhi. 
Atha catihi mahathéréhi: “ yajjAvasd, ndnappakarén’ amhehi dhammiyé kathay’ Ovadiyamans 
pi samand tath cittam nivattétum nisakkhi. Ma yidha tvam gihibhaviya vayameyyasi ; 
Ramaihadésamh pana gantv’ navam abhirihitva, Malayadipam patva, tasmim yéeva gihibhaviya 
vayameyyahiti.” Punappunam ev’uyydjitd Ramaffiadesam gantva, navam abhirthitva, 
Malayadiparh gato. 

Tattha pana so Vinayam janitukamam Malayadip’issaraih rajanam satikassa Khuddasik- 
khapakaranassa sikkhapanena sabbavinayapaliya atthath bOodhési. Malayarajatasmin pasiditva, 
ninappakarshi manihi pattath pirétva pijésii Rabulathero-tam pijasakkaram Jabhitva, gihi 
hutva, gharévasam kappoti. 


Api ca aparéna samayéna catiisu pi therésu Chapatamahathéro kalam akasi, Sivalimaha- 
théro ca, Tamalindamahathéro ca, Anandamahathéro cAti, tay mahaithéra Pugdmanagaré | 
sasanam ujjotayimsu. 


Ath’ékad& Pugimaraja pasiditva tay6 hatthiyo tésath tinnam mabathérinam adasi. Atha 
tésu Sivalimahatherd, Tamalindamahathérd cati, dvé mahathéra dvé hatthiys vane vissajja- 
pésum. Anandatherd pana: ‘ Kificipuravasinam hitakinam pahénakam karissimiti,”’ Kusi- 
managaram gantva, hatthim navam -abhiribapési. Tatd dvé mahathéra: “mayam pandvuso, 
hatthim labhitva, vané vissajjapéma; kissa pana tvaim tiracchanagatassa dukkham uppadétva, 
fiitakanam pabénakath kerdsiP Ayuttan té kamman ti’ vadimhsu. Tada Anandathérd: “ Kissa 
tumhé bhanté, évariiparh mama avacuttha ? Kim pana bhanté, Bhagava ‘fatisahgaham mafga- 
lan’ ti nabhasiti” aba. Tato dvé mahathéra: ‘‘dubbacd ’si tvath, Ananda, yah madisinath 
vuddhinam amhikam Gvaddinusisanah na ganhéyyasi. Yajj évam dvusd, tvath visuih saigha- 
kammam kardhi; mayam pi visum karissamite” vadimsu. Tato patthaya dvé mahithéra 
visum saighakammam akathsu. Anandathérd pana visum sahghakammam akasi. 


Tato parata Tamalindamahathéro bahnssutanam byattanath patibalinam sissanath hetu 
santikam Agatigaté khattiyidayS upaisaké: “ bahussuta, bhonto, upasaki, bhikkG byatta, 
patibala ; catupaccayalabhéne pariyattim va patipattim va pirétum nisakkhimsu. Catihi pacca- 
yohi, upisaka, tésam sahgaham icchima. Yadi pana tumhée catupaccayasangaham karissatha ; 
addha té pariyattirh va patipattizh va purétum sakkhissantiti”’ vatva, vaciviliattiya catupacca- 
yam uppidési, Atha Sivalimahithérd Tamalindathéram aha: ‘“‘ Bhagavataé kho, avuso, 
 vacivinnattihet’uppannapaccaya garahitaé; kissa pana tvam avus0, vacivitiiattiya catupac- 
cayam uppadési? Ayuttan té kamman ti.’’ Tato Tamalindatherd Sivalimahathéram évam dha: 
“attinam éva bhanté, uddissa katavaciviifattiya uppannapaccayam Bhagavata garahitam. 
Maya pana bhanté, n’attinam uddissa vaciviffiattiya catupaccayam uppaditam. Atha kho 
bahussutanam byattinam patibalanam sissinam catupaccayalabhéna pariyatti-pati-patti-piranena 
sisanassa vuddhi bhavissatiti mantva tésath hétu vacivinhattiyS catupaccayam uppaditan +i.” 
Puna Sivalimahithérd Tamalindathéram évam Aha: “yajj évam avusd, Tamalinda, 
vadéyyisi, évath tvamh pi visumh sanghakammazh kardhi; aham pi visuin sahghakammai 
karissami. Samanacchandanam hi kho avusd, Tamalinda, samanaidhippayinam atflamafti 
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‘SvadAnusisanikarinam ékatd sahghakamzhakaranamh yuttaripan ti.” Tato pabhuti ta 
pi dvé mahathéra visumh sahghakammam akathsu. 


Tada Pugamanagare Sudhammanagarato agatasasanapavenibhuto bhikkhusanghs 
on, Sivalimabathérasissabhutd bhikkhusaigho ca, | Tamalindamahath6rasissabhuto 
bhikkhusangho ca, Anandamahathorasissabhuto bhikkhusango cati: cattard bhikkhnu.- 
sangha visum bhinnatta, visuzh nikaya jata. Tésu pana Sudhammanagarato agatasa- 
sinapavenibhuto bhikkhusangho purimakélagatatta  ‘° Purimabhikkhusanghd ” ti 
Pugamavasino Marammamanussa voharanti. Tato pana bhikkhusahgho Sihaiadipats 
Agatasisanapavenibhutatta ‘Sihalabhikkhusaigho’ ti, pacchimakalagatatta ‘ Pacchi- 
mabhikkhusangho ’ti ca voharanti. 


Tats param tesa pi tisn mahathérésu Sivalimahathérd ca Tamalindamahathéro. citi, dvé 
mahathara yavatayukam sasanam jotayitva, yathdkammam g eati, Anandathérd pana catupai- 
fiisavassani Pugdmanagaré sasanai jotayitv’, muni-sufifia-rasa-sakkarajé sarzhpatte yatha- 
kammazh gato, 

Reverse Face of the First Stone. 


Dibbatu Jinacakkam ! 


Dalaratthé pana Padippajéyyabhidhanagamavasiputto Sariputto nim’6k6 samanéro 
Pugamanagararh gantva, Amnandathérassa santik6 upasampajjitva, atthakathasahiten 
Ghatnamavinayah pariyapundti. SS évam pariyattadhammayinayd samand bahussutd Siriputts 
bphikkhn byattd patibald ti patthatayaso hoti. Atha Pugimaraja tassa kittisaddam sutvia: 
“vadi Sariputto bhikkhu bahussatd sutadhard sutasannicayd byattd’ patibald on ga-paccaiiga- 
paripiri-samannagats ca abhavissa, evath tam Acariyah katvi payirupisissimiti” parijane 
sipési. Té pana parijana raiino pésit® Sariputtassa bhikkhund ajiga-paccahgs- 
Hvath vimathsamana tassa bhikkhund pid’angutithak ’agracchinna- 
avattim Grocésum. Raja: “na sabb’aigaparipiirisamanniigatd so 


= 








F 
pariptrim vimamsivit, 
bhavam disva& raid tam em, 
bhikkhi ti” maffiamind tassa bahuti-pijasakkiram katva, Dhammavilasathéro ti? nama 
datva, “ Ramafitiadésé s?sanarh pajjoteyyahi ti’ varva tam. uyyojési. 

Tats Dhammavilasathéro Ramafnadésam gantva Dalanagars. bahi bhikkhii dhamma- 
vinayam pariyipunipési. Tada Dalanagaré tazh pakkham bh ikkusatgharh Sthalapa- 
kkhabhikkhusanghan ti vodharanti. Son’ Uttaribhidhininam arahantiinam pavénibhiianm 
pana purimam bhikkhusahgham Ariyérahantapakkhasanghan ti ca HKimahiiadésiya 
voharanti. 


HES pana bahussutagunasampannd Ariyarahantapakkh6 mabathé6ro Lakkhiyapura- 
ratthé bakasamacchanam bahulataya Bakasan ti laddhanidmassa nadimukhassopakatthabhiité 
vibaré pativasati. Tatd avidiiré 6kam ASpanam atthi; tamh "fipanatd avidiiré thané baht 
karamaré Kambojiyé manussé samanétva vasipénti. Tén’ étam apanath pi Kambojipanan ti 
vobaranti. Tiassa ca vibharassa Kambojapanén dsannatté Kambojipanavihird ti voharanti, 
Tam viharavasimahathéram pi Pathama-Kambojipanavihirathérd ti voharanti. Pacchi pana 
Pathama-Kambojapanaviharath6éro ti avatvi, Kambdojapanamahath6éro ti voharanti, 


Tato aparabhige Dalapurddhivisi saddhasampannd Sirijayavaddhand niim’ Gko amaced 
mahavapiya samipé viharam katva, Kambojipapamabithéramh nimantétvi vasiipisi. Tada - 
Dalanagaré Ariydrahantasaighapakkhass’ abbhantaré ayam ova Kambojipanamahiithird guna- 
vantatard vuddhataro ca, tasm, sabho pi Ariyarahantasaighd Kambojapanamahathérasan gha 
paékkho ti vadanti, Aparabhagé tu Kambdjaépanamahathérasaighapakkho ti avatvi, Kambo- 
japanasanghapakkho ti vadanti. Puna ca parath Kambijipanssalighapakkho ti avaivi, 
Kambojasanghapakkho ti vadanti. : 


. Lato pana pabhuti Dalabhidhanés nagaré Ariyérahantasahghapakkhassa Kamboja- 
salighapakkho ti vohiram upadéya, sabbasmith pi Ramahhadéss ea erere arene 
Kambajesaighapakko ti voharizmsu. 
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Muttimanagard pana Kambojasaighapakkho ; Sivalimehathérapavenibhuto Sihal- 
asanghapakkho ; Tamalindamahathérapavénibhuto Sihalasahghapakkho ; Anandama- 
hathérapavénibhuts Sihalasanghapakko ca; Muttimanagaré yeva déviyi ’ cariyabhiitassa 
Sihaladipam gantvé upasampadamh gahetva pun’ dgantva, visum sai ghakammath gantva upasam- 
padam gahétvé pun’ agantvi, visuzh saighakammam karOdntassa Buddhavamsamahathérassa 
-pavénibhiitd Sihalasanghapakkho ; Sihaladipath gantva gahitépasampadassa Muttimana- 
garaih paccigantva, visuth sanghakammam kardntassa Mahanagabhidhanassa Mahasamino 
pavenibhits Sihalasanghapakkho caéti: chadha bhinna sanghapakkhéa ékato sanghakam- 
massikatatt? nanasamvasaka nananikaya jata. 


Tésn pi sabbésn chasu nikiyésn simaisammutikammépasampadakammédisaigha- 
kammakaranakalé, bahiinam tipitakadharanam bahussutinam byattanam patibalanam ekaccam 
sannipatitva samsanditva yuttiyuttavicirananam abhivena, tasmim tasmim yéva nikayé maha- 
thera: “ mayam éva byatta patibala ti’? maiiiamand sakasakinath matiyi yéva sanghakaz- 
maih akarimsu. 


Api ca kéci thera yasmin gimakhétté yattaké padésé simath bandhitum icchanti; tatta- 
_ Kassa samanta nimittam thapétvi, nimittinamh bahi tasmim thitinam bhikkhunam hattha- 
pisinayanachandiharana-bahi-niharana-vasena sodhanam akatva, antOnimittigaté yéva bhikkhii 
hatthapisigaté katva simath bandhanti. Tassaii ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 


Kéci pana théri: “yasmin gimakhétte simamn bandhitum icchanti; tasmism gamakhette 
samantai antdnimitifigatanan ca bahinimittigatinail ca hatthapasiinayanddivaséna sddhanam 
katv& va simi bandhitabbd ti” vadanti. Tathipi simabandhanakalé sabbi yéva gaimasima 
sodhétum dukkaré ti mafiliamina, visumgimalakkhanam saccatd tathatd anuphadhiarétva, 
yattakam yattakath padésam paricchinditva, raja kassaci déti: tattakd tattakd padésd visumgamo 
hoti ti sannitthinazn katvi upacirasimimattam éva va tatO adhikamh pi va yamh kifici 
yathérucitakath padésam rijidihi paricchinddpétva, tatth’ eva thitanam bhikkhinam hatthapa 
sinayanidivaséna sidhanath katva, sakaliya gimasimaiys sidhanam akatva, simam bandhanti. 
Tassah ca simiyam, upasampadakammam ‘karonti. 3 


Aparé tu théri: ‘dvinnaza baddhasiminamh yéva rnkkhasikhadisambandhén’ anfiamafifia- 
sankard hoti; baddhasima-gimasimfinam va dvinnath gamasimainam va rukkhasakhadisam- 
bandhé pisaikard na hotiti,’ attham adhimuiicitva, yasmin gamakhetté simam banditum 
icchanti ; tassa gimakhettassa samantatd aiifiéhi gimakhéttéhi rukkhasikhadi-sambandhavac- 
chidam akatvi, tasmim yéva gimakhetté thitinam bhikkhiinam hatthapisdnayanddivaséna 
sodhanam katvi simath bandhanti, Tassaii ca simfiyam upasampadakammam karonti. 


Aiiié pana théri Piiliyatthakathisn vuttem nadilakkhanam va jatagsaralakkhanam va 
sabbikipsniréuinupadharétva ‘anvaddhamasarh anudasihath anupaficihan ti’ aithakathiyam 
vuttapadinam atthath samménupadhirétva, ativutthiké pi Ramanfiadesé nadilakkanajatas- 
saralakkhanavirahitdsn pi nadijitassarésu sajjitiyam nudakukhépasimayam upasmpadammam 
karonti, - ) 

Ekaced pana théri yasmizh gimakhétté simarm bandhitum icchanti; tass’ aiiéhi gamakhet- 
téhi rokkhasikhidi-sambandham avacchinditva, tasmith gimakhétté anténimittagats ca bahini- 
mittéguts ca hatthapasigat’ vi katva, chandam vi dharitvi, bahi va niharitva, simam bandhanti. 
Tassaii simiyam upasampadakammakaranakilé pana tassi ca gimasimaya rukkhasakhddi sam- 
bandham aviyojétvi upasampadakammam kardnti. 


Sammisambuddhaparinibbanstd pana dvahikésu dvisu vassasahassesu Vitivattésu, 
nabha-yama-naga-sakkarajo tipitake-bédagamatakka-byaikarana-chandilahkara-joti-vajja-gani- 
ka-sattha-sahkhitainarh sutiinat vasdna bahussutd, itthakavaddhaki-daruvaddhaki-sippAdivasina 
bahusippd nanidisabbisisukataparicayo, saddahidya nékaguna-gana-samangi, kumuda-kunda- 
sarada-candika-samina-sdtagajapati-bhitt Ramadhipati nama Siripavaramahadhammaraja- 
dhirajaé Kusimamendala-Harsavatimandala-Muttimamandalasadkhatesu tisu Ramai- 
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famandalésu janataya rakkhavaranaguttimn katvé Hathsavatiyarh dhamména saména 
rajjath karési. 

Tada so raja Satthusasane sutthutarath pasannatiay’ vam cintési: “pabbajjadhing kho 
upasampada upasampadhinan ; ca sasanaih: upasampada pana sima-parisa-vatthn- “hitatya- 
nusavana-sampattisankhatahi paficahi sampattihi yutta vikuppa thanarahi hoti. Tasy 
parieuddhass’ upasampadépékkhassa vatthussa byaijanaparipirim katva vicétum samatthinam | 
icariyanai ca labbhamanatt® vatthufhatydnusaivana-sampattiyo samvijjamanéraha bhavey- 
yum; simaparisa-sampattinam pane Vijjamanabhavam katham janitum labbhéyyan tip” 


Tato raja: Vinayapilifica ; ; Vinay’atthakathaii ca; Siratthadipaninh nama Vineyatikad 
ca; Vimativinddanith nima Vinayatikai ca; Vijirabuddhithéréna katath Vinayatikanh ca. ; 
Kankhivitaranih nama Matik’ atthakathai ca tattikat ca; Vinayavinicchayapakaranat cg 
tattikai ca; Vinayasangahapakaranafi ca ; Simalankarapakaranaii ca ; Simalahkiresahgahat ca, 
— byafijanatd ca atthatd ca samannaharitva tad anusirena Paliya c ‘atthakathath, atthakathiya, 
ca tikath, pakaranéna ca pakeranath, pubbéna ciparam samsanditva, saminayitvi, kidisd ny 
kho -Bhagavatd ajjhasdyanuripd atthakathdkdra-tikikara-pakarandkardcariyanulémats 
simadhikare Vinayavinicchayo ti sammad 6va punnappunam upaparikkhati, punap- 
punam anuvicinati. Tass’ évamh punappunam upaparikkhantassa punappunath vicinantags’ 

Svarupo Vinayavinicchayd patibhati: 


“Yasmim hi naranirinam gamanigamanatthanibhava- catu-iriyipathapavattanabhiva-sad- 
daniccharanatthanabhava-biubjitabbiyuppatitthanabhava-sankhate-lakkhanasahite karagpaha- 
paricchinne pakatigimakhette va, visumngamakhetts vi, yam kifci yathirucitakath padé- 
ae gahétva, simam kattum icchanti. Tassa pakatigamakhéitassa vi visuzhgimakhéttassa v§ 

fifishi giamakhettéhi rukkhasakhidi-sambandham avacchinditva, yassa simabandhanatthing. 
ieee yatharucitakassa padésassa samantato dubiniéyya-sima-maggayam mahatiyarm simayaut 
santhanabhidabhave pi bahiini nimitténi thapétva, suvififiéyya-sim&-magpayam pana khuddalge 
simayam siighatakasanthinamm kattum icchiyam, tini nimittani, samacaturassanthinath D3 
dighacaturassasanthanam vi kattum iccahayarh, cattari nimittini, ninasanthanabhédarh kattus 
icchiyat, pancidini nimittani thapétva, ant0-nimitta-bahi-nimitta-bhitinam padésiinath rab; 
khasikhAdi-sambandham api byavacchijja simamaggat dassétvd, nimitténam antd ca babies 
yavatiki tasmim gimakhetts bhikkhi, té sabbé hatthapaisinayandrahé hatthapisigats kai 
chandarahanam vai chandé ahate, avasése gamkhéttatd bahi nihar&pétve, disiicBrikabhitt a 
khiinath saiicirépanayanattham tessa gimakhéttassa samantatd frakkhakamanussé thaipstvit 
saifianakaranatthad tésu tésu thinisu dhajat vi patikath vai ussipétva, bhérisankhddiri- 6 
thapétva, tikkhattumh nimitténi kittéva, byaijanasampattiyuttiya kammaviciya sima bani 
tabbi. Evariipéna vidhin& kat& simisammuti akupp& hoti thindrahd, Tassan ca simayath 


katam upasampadadikammam akuppath hoti thindraham. 


Api ca vassanassa catiisn masésu. addhamise addhamisé sammidharipacchédavesénd, 
ékavaravassanam va, pancahé pancahé samméadharipacchédavasena Skaviravassanath a3 
samavutthilakkhanam. Addhamasatd ‘pana param ékavaravassanam dubbujthilakichansiti, 
Pancithatd iné caturehé. caturahé va, tthe tihé va, dvihd dvihé va, diné diné va, vassanaih, 
panativutthilakkhanam. 


Saimavutthiké ca kalé yassam nadiyam vassinasse catiisu misdsu yatthakatthaci titths ve 
atitths vai uttarantiyé bhikkhuniya antaravaisakd &éka-dv’aigulamattah pi temiyaiti ; aati 
nadisaikham gacchati. Addhamasé addhamase hi ékaviravassanalakkhanéna samavutthike kal 
yassarh nadiyam vassanassa catiisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniy’ antaravisgk wiaakhy 
temiyati ; ayam mahanadisaikham gacchati. Dasihé dasihé Skaviravassanalakkhanéna sartine! ¢ 
‘vatthike kale yassaninadiyarh vassinassa catiisu masésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiyS bhikkhunk rhs 
: asians ‘Smiyati; ayath majjimanadisaikhath gacchati. Paficdhé paticthé ékaviravassde 

nals biuee ee sheoevatfiks kalé ysssathh nadiyath vassitessa catiisn masdeu yatthakatth " 
TE shi vf . Hestaraviieaks Raa kare ; . oat. er - grochatt 
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Samavutthike ca kalé yassam nadiyath vassinassa catiisu miasésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya 
bhikkhuniyé antaravisakd témiyati; dubbuithiké klé tu na témiyati; si nadisahkhath na 
gacchatiti na vattabbi: dubbutthiy’ apaminatté Samavutthiké pana kalé vassanassa catiisu 
masesn yatthakatthaci uttarantiyi bhikkhuniyi antaravisakd na témiyati; ativutthiké pana 
kalé vassfnassa cattisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkhuniya antaravasako témiyati 5 
Si tu nadisankham gacchatiti na vattabba: ativatthiy’ pi apamanatta. 


JitassarO pana sayam éva jatd. Na yéna kénaci khat0; samantatd agatena udakéna 
paripirito. Tadisé ca yasmith jatassaré samavutthiké kalé vassanassa catiisu miasésu pivitum 
vi hatthapédé dhovituth vi udakath hoti: ayath jatassarO ti sahkhath gacchati. Yasmith 
samavutthiké kilé pahdnakajitassaré dubbutthikilé vi hémantagimheésu va pitumh va hatthapadé 
dhovitumh vai udakam na hoti: ayath jitassard ti saikham na gacchatlti na vattabbd. Samavut- 
thike pana kilé yasmith jitassaré vassinassa catiisu masesu pivitum va hatthapide dhovitumh vi 
udakam na hoti; ativatthiké tu udakamh hOti: ayai jitassard ti sahkham na gacchati. 


Ayaii ca Ramafifiadéso sabbavutthikd va: kathath pan’ étassftivutthikattath fidyatiti ? 
‘Yasmi hi vassinassa catiisu misésu ti’? imin& vassanassa catumasikattam atthakathayam 
vuttain. Imasmim pana Rimaiifiadésé vassénakild chamisikd hoti. Paiicihé paficth’ ékavira- 
vassanai samavutthilakkhanan ti ca vattattad; caturahé caturahé va, tihé tfhé va, dvihe dvihe 
va, dine diné va, vassanam ativutthilakkhanan ti manyam. 


Imasmith pana Rimafifiadésé kadici caturahé, kadici tihe, kadici dvihé, kadaci dine dine, 
kadici sattihamattam pi vi, dasihamattamh pi vi, suriyappabhiya pi dkasam adatva, dikulam 
api ghanam andhakarikath viya katvi, sammadhiripacchédanéna dévO vassatii Tasmé 


fae fap Ga 


Rimatifiadésassativutthikattath viifiayati. 


Tasmi imasmith Rimafifiadésé yidisiyary nadiyarh samavutthiké kalé yathivuttena 
vassanappakiréna dévé vassanté pi vassAnassa catiisu misésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiya bhik- 
khuniyi, antaravisakatémanem sambhavéyya; tidisiyath mahinadiyam udakukkhépain karitva, 
katem upasampadakammam akuppath thiniraham bhavéyya. YAdisé pana jitassaré samavul. 
thiké kilé yathivutténa vassanappakiréna dévé vassanté pi vassinassa catiisa masésu pivitum 
vi hatthapids dhovituh vi udakath bhavéyya; tidisé mahdjitassaré udakukkhépam katvé, 
katam wpasamhpadakammam akuppam thin&raham hotiti.” | 

Tass’ vam patibhiyamanasimavinicchayassa Ramadhipatind pan’ 6vam cétaso parivi- 
takké udapadi: “Yé hi kéci thérd yasmith gimakhétté simarh bandhitum icchanti; tasmim 
gimakhatts thitinamh sabbésam éva bhikkhimam hatthapasinayanidivasena sodhanam akatva 
antonimittigats yéva hatthapisigaté katvi simath sammannanti. Tésarh simisammutikammam 
parisavipattito yeva kuppar hoti. 

Yasmith hi pakatigimakhdtt ’ekadésath yam kifici karaggihaparicchinnatthanam karabhi- 
gain diitum icchiyath, rijidihi paricchinditva, dinnam tam yéva visumgamasatikham gacchati, 
- Baddhasimattat ca kammavicipariydsiné yéva hoti: na nimittakittanamattena, Tasmai ayam 
antOnimittabhiitd padésd niyatiya bhiitagimasimats visumhgimasaakham pi na gacchati ; 
baddhasimattam pina papunititi: antd-nimitta-padésa-bahi-nimitta-padésinam ékagdmasima- 
bhivatd, Tassam Skagimasimaiyam thité sabbé pi bhikkhi hatthapisinayandrahé hattha- 
Pisigatd akatva, chanddrahinam pi chandam anfharitva, bahi niharaipétabbé aniharaipetva, 
antonimittigaté yéva bhikkhii hatthapasigaté katvi, katath gimfisammutikammem vaggai hoti 
adhammikakamman ti, Tassatica simayat katam upasampadédikammaz simasammutikammassa 
kuppattd simivippattito kuppati. . 

Yé vi pana théri gimalakkhanarahitath ya: kifci yathirncitakam thinam rajidihr paric- 
chindipstvi, visuthgimakhattam hottti safifiiya vi, tasmim yatharncitakatthine yeva thit 
phikkhi hatthapisigats katvi, simath sammannanti; na sabbasmim pakatigimakhette. Tésamh 
pi tah simiisammutikammam parisavippattits kuppam hoti. Tasmii tassath pi simiyam katam 
upasampadidikamman simivippattitd kuppati. 
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Y6é ciparé thera yasmimh gimakhétié simam sammannitam icchanti ; tassa gamakhotiags!. 
aiichi gimakhettehi rukkhasdkhidisambandhavacchédam akatvi, tasmim yeva gamakhetts, 
thitinam bhikkhiinam hatthapasinayanidivasena sodhanam katvé simam sammannanti, Tésam 
pi simisammutikammam parisavippattitd kuppam boti; yasma hi: 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. ° 

Yatha dvinnam baddhasiminam rukkhasikhadi-sambandhén’ afifiamaiifiath saitkarabhivg 
hoti; tatha baddhasima-gimasimainam pi vil, dvinnah gimasimiinamh pi vai. rukkhasikhadi- 
sambandhéna safikarabhivo hoti yevdti, Tassaii ca simiyam katam upasampadidikammarza pi 
slmivippattitd kappar hoti. 

Yé pan’ ahfie therd ativutthikasmim Rimafiiadisd nadilakkhane-jitassarelakkhana-virahi. 
tésu pi nadijatassarésu sajjitiyam udakukkhépasimiiyam upasampadidikammam karénti, 
Tesam upasampadidikammam pi simfvippattitO kuppati. Ativutthiké hi Rimaiifiadéss 
yadisaiyam nadiyah samavutthike kale yathévutténa vassanappakitrons déevé vassanté, vassinasss 
catiiso masésu yatthakatthaci uttarantiyd bhikkhuniya antaravisakatomanamh na sambhayGyya. 
Ativufthikatté pan’ imassa padésass’ antaravasakatomanam sambhavéyya, Tidisipi nadi 
samavutthikalé yathivuttam antaravisakatémanam atthath gahdtvi, nadisaikbarm gacchati ti 
vattum katham yujjéyya ? Yadisé pana jatassaré samavutthikalé yathivatténa vassanappakaréng” 
déve. vassanté, vassinassa catiisu misésu pivituth vi hatthapidé dhovituh vi udakam ua: 
bhaveyya. Ativutthikatt® pan’ imassa padésassa vassiinassa catiisn milsésu pivitum vi 
hatthapadé dhovituth va udakath bhavéyya, Tadisd pi jatassard samavatthikalé yathiivuttann 
pivana-hattha-pida-dhovana-pahonak’ udakassa vijjamanam attham galctvil, jiitassard ti 
saikham gacchatt ti vatiuth kathamh yujjéyyA ti? | 

Appé kaccé pana théri yasmith gimakhottd simath bandhitum icchanti; tags’ atiiehi 
gimakhettéhi rukichasakhidi-sambandham avacchinditvi, tasmith gimakhotts antdnimittdge-: 
tinai ca bahinimittagatinal ca sabbdsamh pi bhikkhiinath hatthapisjnayanfidim katva simam: 
bandhanti. Tassam simiyam upasampadidikammakaranakalé pana tassii ca gimasimiya rake: 
Khasikhadi-sambandham aviydjetvi ‘upasampadidikammam karodnti. Tésam upasampadi-; 
dikammarh parisavipattito kuppati. ‘Tassi baddhasiméya ca giimusimiya co’ aiifiamatifian, 
salikarabhavapattitd. Yadi vi pan’ dt8 théra parisuddhiya baddhasimiya vi, gimalakkhane-: 
sahits pakatigimakhétts vi, Visatngiimakhétté vi, nadilakkhanapattiiya mahinadi ya va,’ 
jatassaralakkhanapatté jatassaré va, samuddalakkhanapatté samuddé vi, upasampadidikamman. 
karduti. Y6 pana tasmith upasampadddikammé gani hénti, TS vuttanayéna vippannasimiaya 
va, gamalakkhanarahité visuthgimakhotts vi, madilakkhanamapattiiya khuddakanadiya va, 
jitessaralakkhanamapatts khuddakajatassard vii, upasampanna bhikkhii yova hontiti. Tésam 
upasampadadikammat pi parisavipattitd kuppam yoviti.” 

Atha kho Ramadhipatiraja Ramaiiiadasd upasampadddikam massa simivippatti-parisavip- 
pattinam vijjaminabhivanm fatva: « Mayham pi imina vuttappakiréna upasampadidikammassa 
simiivip pattiparisavippattiyd khayanti. Rimafifiadéso ca Hathsavatinagard bahii tépitaka byatta 
patibalai, Tésath pi upasampadiidikam massa simivippatti-parisavippattiyd khayéyyum va na. 
vai. Appéva nimfham té8 pi sabba satthakatha-tikatn Vinayapilin byaiijanatd ca atthatd cdpe- 
parikkhipétvi, Paliya c’atthakatharh, atthakathiya ca tikat, pubbéna ciparam sarhsandapétvé, 
saminayipitva, simidhikire Vinayavinicchayath kiripéyyan ti” cintétva, té sabbé pi tipitaka- 
dharé bhikkhi simidhikiré Vinayavinicchayath kiripisi, . 

Tats Rimadhipatirajén’ ajjhésiti sabba pi tipitakadhari bhikkhii s’atthakathd-tiker - 
Vinayapalin byaiijanatd c’ atthatd ec’ upaparikkhitva, punappunam sammad 6éva sarhsandétvi, 
sSamanayitva, simiivippatti-parisavippattinath Vijjaminabhivam disvii, yathidittham rantd 
Vinayavinicchayam drdcésum, : 

Tato raja: “ahd vata! ‘ Buddhasisanain paicavassasahassaparimineam kiilath thassattti, 
abthakatheariyasabhéhi vuttam ; idini pana’ Buddhassa Sam bodhipattats sartacattilisidhikam 4 

dvisahassamatiam Gvati; idafi ca kho dani yéva sisanac samalath sakeytakam s’abbudasi 
aaa EEO USE mt 
* Catusatthidhiirarh in MS. B, : 
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sasank’upasampadam jatam. Kathafica rahi yavapazicavassasahassapariminakilapariyanta- 
pavattanasamattham bhavéyyiti?” cintétva, puna cintési: “ Yajjaham idisamh sisané uppan- 
nath malakantak’ abbudath disv& va, yatha sisané nirasank’uppsampadabhavapajjanéna parisud- 
dhaz pariyodiitain hutva, yivapaiicavassasah assaparimanakalapariyanta-pavattanasamattham bha- 
voyya. Yaths byipdram andpajjitva vupéekkhako viharéyya; tathi sati Bhagavati Sammisam- 
baddhe pi sukarapsmabhipasidénisamannigato garavacittikarénisamangibhitd va bhavissath. 
Appéva nima may’ sisanam visodhétabbam é6va. Kutd nu khvaham 4dito parisuddh’upasam- 
padam samiharitvi, imasmith Rameiifiadésé patitthapstd ? Ye té saddhisampanna kulaputta 
tad upasampadipekkha; té tad upasampadam gihapétva nirdsank’ upasampadabhivéna sasanath 
parisuddham bhavéyyiti.” Ath’ évam cinténtassa Rimidhipativijass’ Svariipd parivitakkd 
uudapidi. 

Sammiisambuddhaparinibbinatd kira dvinnar vassasatanam upari chattirhnsatims vass6 
vitivatté, Moggagaliputtatissamahathérona pasitd Mahamahindathéro Tambapannidipam 
gantva, siisanam patitthipési. Tatp Dévanarhpiyatisso Sihalindd théré pasiditvi Mahavihi- 
rath patitthipési. Mahaviharapatit¢hanats pana patthiya attharasadhikani dvovassasatani 
parisuddharn siisanam; 6kO yéva Mahivihiravasinikiyd jat0. Yad& pana Vattagamani- 
Abhayo raja Dadhiyan nama Damilarajanarm jinitva, Lankadips rajjam pattd. Abhaya- 
giriviharara karapéiva, sattahi Damiléhi parajitva, paliyitvi, cuddasavassini niliyitva, 
vasanakale niccam pubb’upakarith Mahitissara niima théram inétva tassidaisi. Tah pana 
kulasamsattham Mahatissathéram kulasatasatihaddséna Mahivihiravisibhikkhusaighd Mahi- 
vihiratd nuihari. Tato pabhuti Mahaviharavasikaé bhikkhii ca Abhayagiriviharavasika 
bhikkht ca: dvedhai bhinna dvé nikaya jata. 

Tato Abhayagirivibarapatitthanato pana sattapahnasavassadhikésu tisu vassasatesu 
vitivattésu, Mahaséno nama raja Lankadipe sattavisativassani rajjath karési, Tasmirh 
kalé sO raja Jétavanaviharam katva, Dakkhinaviharavasissa jimhantarassa asanfatassa 
pipamittassa Tissathérassa pasiditva adisi. Tato patthiya Jétavanavibaravasiké ‘bhikkhii 
Mahivihiravisikthi bhikkhiihi Abhayagirivisikthi bhikkhihi ca bhinditva, Jétavanavihi- 
ravisinikityG nitm’ CkO nikilyd jits. ; 
‘(Lo be continued.) 
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BY TAW SHIN-KO. 
No. 3.—Zhe Theree-eyed King# 
Salavanbaw’ was succeeded in 442 8. C. by Duttabaung, the son of Mahavanbawaé 
by Bédayi. The advent of this king, who had threo eyes, the third being between the other 
two, was prophesied by Gautama Baddha himself according to the following tradition.? 


eee rerkerreven sien Ae er a Ee TE ee SRA 





1Thore is wm similar tradi{ion among tho Talaings, from whom the Burmans appear to have adapted their 
own vorsion after the conqnest of the maritime provineos by Alompra in 1757 A.D, The Talaing name 
for the king in Mutpir§jé and not Duttabaung. Tho following is extracted from Haswell’s Grammatical 
Notes ant Voralulary af the Peyuan Language, p. xves “Tho Poguan name of Maulmain is Mét-mooa-lim 
(Mut-mwé-l'm) or Ouowyetestroyed. The legond is, that an anciont king had thtee eyes, two in the usual 
places, and ono in the eentry of the forehond. With thia third eye le could see what was going on in the 
surrounding kingdoms. The King of Siam waa vt war with him, and, finding his plans continually thwarted, 
suspected there wore traitors in lis camp, and called a council to find ont who gave information concerning his 
‘plans to the suemy. His offeors told him that there was no traitor, but that the King of Maulmain was able with 
his third eye to seo all that was going on iu the Siamese Camp. Tt was suggested that the King of Siem should give 
his danghter to the King of Manlmain, 40 that when sho had succeeded in gaining the confidence of the king, she 
might manage to put out his third eye. This cornsel was followed and proved successftl, and the third eye was 
doxtroyed, Hence the name of the city. It is often called Mét-lim-lim (Mut-lém-lém), or Ey e-destroyed- 
dextroyud.”  ‘Thoesu trnditious shout Dutlabaung and Mut-piréjé are, I believe, traceable to the worship of Siva, 
Which prevailed! in Burma in ancient times. 

2 Sou ante, Vol, XIX. pp. 448, 489, [Observe the line of royal descent. Father, then elder-son, then 
younger-son (childless), then elder-son’s non. Compare ante, Vol. XXI- p. a87#.—Ep.| etatecs sate 

$ This tradition, with slight variations, is gravely rocorded in the Mahiyisawin (= Mahdrijavaiiea) or 
Chronicle of the Burmesy Kings. 
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Gautama Buddha, in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two 
prothers Mahapunna and Chijapunne with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vanij- 
jagama, otherwise called Legaing,* in Sundparanta. The sage accepted the gift and 
occupied the monastery for seven days. On his return he walked | along the Yéma range 
fringing the right bank of the Irrawaddy, and from the top of the Pé:isdaung hill to the 
north of Prome, he saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea,® which stretched to the range 
of hills on the east. At the same time a male mole came and paid him homage by offering him 
some burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda 
the cause of his doing so, he replied: “My beloved Ananda, after I have attained Parinirvana, 
and after the religion has flourished for 101 years, yonder sea will dry up and the kingdom of ' 
Fardkttarf will be founded. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, the founder 
of that kingdom, from whose reign will date the establishment of my religion in the country of 
the Mranmas.’?? 


The mole had been asked by his wife to wake her up when Gautama approached their home, 
so that she might participate in the merit that would accrue to them both by making some suitable 
offering. As it was rather early in the moruing when Buddha arrived, the husband thonght 
that he would not disturb the slumbers of his wife. But when she got up and found out that 
the sage had come and gone, and that her husband had made an offering of his burrowings, she 
became irate at his remissness of duty, and lost no time in following Gautama and erying out to 
him, at the top of her voice, to stop and receive her offering. In compliance with her entreaty, 
he stopped at a hill, called, in after times, the Dangyidaung,® and duly received her proffered 
burrowings. This done, the female mole thought that she would have revenge on her husband 
for his extreme recklessness for her spiritual welfare, and took an oath thus: 


“ By the efficacy of the merit I have just acquired, may I, in my next birth, be a person 
capable of wreaking a singular vengeance on my husband in his next birth !” 


The male mole was duly incarnated in the womb of Bédayi, the Queen of Mahavan- 
bawa, while his wife became Princess Pék¥ant® in the country of Pandwa.!0 The 
princess was beautiful, accomplished, and clever, and many were the princes that sought her 
hand. Her father determined that high birth, if not uninterrupted descent from the race of 
Sakyal! kings of Northern India, should be the sine gud non of his future son-in-law, and he 
accordingly wedded his daughter to Duttabaung, king of Garék‘éttara, 


Duttabaung was a puissant prince, who wielded the sceptre of an extensive empire. His 
dominions included the whole of Jambiidipal3 and his influence was felt even in the land of 





* Légaing is in the Minbu district. It is still a famous place of pilgrimuge. 

6 Burmans derive Pési3 from Pawi8i$ (Sole-head) because, according to tradition, Gantama Buddha turned 
the soles of his feet on the top of this hill and pronounced an oracle regarding the foundation of Bardk‘éttar’ 
(Brikshétra). See, ante, p. 6. 


6 That the sea washed the shore as far as Prome appears to be supported by the marine sholls found on the hills 
in the neighbourhood, but the exact or approximate period when it dried up has not, as yet, been determined. 


7 The exact derivation of Mranmd (pron. Bam4), the national appellation, by which the Burmans are known 
to themselves, has not been definitely settled. Sir Arthur Phayre says that it is derived from Brahmé, the | 
progenitor of the human race according to Buddhist tradition; while Bishop Bigandet derives it from Mien, the 
appellation by which the Burmins are known to the Chinese (Mrdn-md = Myin-md actording to one method of 
phonetics). Hodgson, on the other hand, maintains that it is derived from a word signifying ‘ man.’ ; 

§ The Dangyidanng hill is nearly opposite Prome. There is another of the samo name opposite Pagan. The . 
local derivation of Déngyfdaung is tan, to stop, abruptly ; ky?, to sees and tawny, a hill. | 

* [Pékyand is spelt Pissanéd = (P) Piéuni.—Ep.] 


Pe ped is \dentified with Taungdwingy! in the Magwé district. For the story of Béday!, see ante, Vol. XIX. 
Pp, . , t 


M Burtese historians take & delight in tracing the destent of their kin h 
isan ' gs from the Sakya race of Northern 
india, 8 witich Gentama Buddha belonged. ° 


as i 


he ; : , ° | 
1 Barna is inoluded hy native writers in Jambidipa. Their idoa of geography is extremely hazy. 
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the Nagas and Asuras. His might and power was such that even Indra,!3 the Lord of the 


thirty-three gods of Tivatiznsa, had to lend!4 his celestial aid to the consummation of his wishes. 
When Sarék‘étiari was built both Sakra and the Nagas rendered valuable assistance, and on 
its completion Duttabaung was inducted to his throne by Sakra,!8 who conferred on him celestial 
weapons. One of these was a wonderful spear, which carried royal messages to the king’s 
tributaries. ‘Sakra also presented Duttabaung with a wonderful drum, which, when beaten, 
could be heard on the utmost confines of the empire, thereby indicating that the time for paying 
tribute had come. 


Dutiabaung ruled with justice tempered by mercy, and great was the amount of tribute 
received by him. He was loved by his subjects and feared by his tributary chiefs, and was, in 
short, blessed in all respects except one, That was, although he was extremely fond of his wife 
Pék¥an6, he was treated by her with coldness, haughty disdain, and inveterate hatred, dis- 
simulated under the cloak of feigned obedience and respect. Her one object in life appeared. 
to be to foil his designs wherever possible, to effect the reduction of his. power and influence, 
and to bring ignominy and shame upon him in all that he undertook. But so long as the king 
observed the precepts inculeated by Gautama Buddha, supported the monks, and looked after 
the interests of the religion, the designs of this malicious queen were frustrated by the occult 
power of the ndis (spirits). 


One day, however, in an evil hour, the king, withont due investigation directed the on- 
fiscation of a picce of rice-land measuring 5 pés (a pé is a measure of land which may 
‘be taken for the purposes of the story at an acre), which a widowed sweet-meat seller had 
presented to her preceptor. Henceforth, owing to this sinful deed committed against the 
religion, the king’s powor declined. His satraps and governors grew refractory and eventually 
throw off their allegiance: tribute was withheld: the wonderful spear would no longer 
go on its wonted crrands: and the drum would sound no more. To add to this long series 
of misfortunes Queen PékBand hit upon a plan, which was doomed to be successful in falfil- 
ling her ovil desive. She had an old skirt!6 of hers washed clean, and obtained some rags 
from a cemetery, and then had a towel woven with these materials for the use of the king. 
Duttabaung placed too munch confidence in the love and fidelity of his wife, and not suspecting 
anything wiped his face with it, when lo! on account of the extreme uncleanliness of the 
towel, his third or middle eye became blind! Simultaneously with his blindness his celestial 
spear and dram disappeared! Not convinced that his power had diminished, the foolish king 
in his dotage seb ont on @ progress through his dominions with the object of re-establishing 
his government on its former basis, He was cruising near Cape WNegrais,”? when by spitting 
into the sew he excited the wrath of the Nigas, who carried him and his brazen boat to their 


country under the carth. | 


Thus porished tho three-eyod king, Duttabaung, and the oath of his wife Pék®¥and, in her 


previous birth, was fulfilled. 
rn nn AE nr 

18 Sakra, the Recording Angel of Buddhism, is known to the Barmans as Dagyi-min, Min is pure Burmese, 
signifying un important pornonage : for Fayya ( = Sakra), see ante, Vol, XX. p. 422. 

1% Burmons have o saying that, whon o king is powerful, even rulers of nits (spirits) have to render him 
assistance. 

18 Nutive histories are mostly the work of Buddhist monks, or of monks who have tumed laymen; and every 
opportunity is seized upon to improve their position, and to impress on the secular rulers the unwisdom 
of interfering with the Buddhist Religion, as inouloated by the monkish brotherhood. The Mahiydzawn 
was put into ity presont shape by & body of learned monky and ex-monks after ihe First Anglo-Burmese War 
(1824 A. D.). 

16 Skirta of womon and clothes from a cemetery are regarded by the Burmans to be specially unclean for men. 
[Tn the uncleanness of the former we have a most interesting survival of a custom of tabu.— Ep. } 

1” ‘The Burmese namo for Negrats ia Nagayit == Naga-coiling. [The symbols for yit may, however, be rach, ras 
or riz according to tho phonetics adopted, The usual Péli form of the word is WNagarasi.—Ep.] 
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LANGUAGE. ber, the Sanskrit derivative bhissik was changed 
A BEPLY. to bhisik on the advice of the native sayds or 


I shall proceed to deal with Mr. Houghton’s 
criticisms seriatim. 

Mr. Houghton. disagrees with me in thinking 
that any of the words given in my list relate to 
sucial life or are in common use. In refutation of 
his statement I may say that the following San- 
skrit derivatives are in very common use 
among the Burmese: —(7) chankram in the 
sense of walking about for exercise; (8) drap as a 
synonym for gén (Pali guna), meaning primarily to 
be possessed of a certain status in society, and 
secondarily to be proud; (10) kambhd, a world or 
a cycle of existence ; (12) parissad, an assembly or 
audience, a congregation of people meeting to- 
gether for purposes of religious devotion or festi- 
vity; (14) prakaté, in statu quo, or in a state of 
nature; (15) prassad, a turret, or a building with 
a number of’ roofs overtopping one another.? 


Adhvan.—Mr. Houghton says: ‘“‘The word is, 
however, an extremely rare one, and its meaning 
would probably not be understood by nine edu- 
cated Burmans out of ten.” With all due defer- 
ence, I must say again that this word is in very 
common use. When a Burman wishes to express 
the mealculable duration of his repeated existences 
before he can enter Nirvana, he would always 
employ this word in connexion with savisdra. 
Again, i in. Burmese histories, as well as in conver- 
sation, the word is commonly employed to signify 
the long succession of kings subsequent to the 
reigning ruler. 


Amrita.—The Sanskrit derivative is pronounced 
amraik or amyaik, as pointed out by Mr. 
Houghton. The substitution of ¢ for kh, in my 
former article (ante, Vol. XXTI. p. 94) is, as admit- 
ted by the Editor, a misprint. The truth of Mr. 
Houghton’s remark that, “the application of the 
epithet amraik (amrita) to the Buddhist Nirvana 
is obviously modern and needs no discussion here,” 
cau, I must confess, be hardly admitted by any 
scholar who knows anything of P&li and Bud- 
dhism. There can be no doubt that North Indian 
influence is responsible for the transformation of 
the word, the various stages of which appear to be 
as follows: amrita=amrit—amrét—any6k, which, 

according to the Burmese system of phonetics, 
would be pronounced amratk. 


‘AvRishska—No doubt in the “corrected 
spelling * istued under the authority of the Text- 


1 See.ante, D: 840 °° 





| pandits, who were in the majority, and whose 


evident desire was to disclaim any relationship 
of Burmese with Sauskrit, and, in spite of ancient 
usage, to try and derive all Sanskrit derivatives 
from Pali, the sacred language of the Southern 
School of Buddhism. I do not at all see how ‘the 
fact of the penultimate vowel in the Burmese form 
being? and not éis a proof of its late introduction.” 
In the first place this statement is inconsistent with 
the assertion made in Mr. Houghton’s first para- 
graph that “from very ancient times, indeed, the 
kines of Burma kept Brahman astrolugers at their 
courts for the purpose of making forecasts, fixing 
dates, and what not” (I suppose the vague ‘what 
not” would include the duty of performing the 
coronation ceremony of Burmese kings). In the 
second place, in dealing with Indo-Chinese langu- 
ages, which have borrowed their alphabet from 
India, it is hardly sufe to base one’s conclusion on 
the mere morphology of words. The genius of 
such languages is so different from either Sanskrit 
or Pali that it would be much safer to take also 
into consideration the phonctic forms of such 
words. Although the derivative from Sanskrit, 
which we are now discussing, is written bhissik or 
bhisik, the combination ik is always pronounced 
ék, thus establiyhiny its atfinity to the vowel é in 
abhishika. 


Chakra.—I must again pvint out the very 
common use of the derivative from this Sanskrit 
word. The Péli expression dhammachakka is 
always rendered into Burmese as dhammachakré, 
thus showing the partiality of the Burmese 
language for derivatives from Sanskrit and rebut- 
ting Mr. Houghton’s contention: — ‘the former, 
or Pali, word (chukka) was that originally used, 
and that the Sanskrit word has been introduced 
subsequently by some courtly scholar.” One of 
the titles of the Burmese king was “the Lord of 
the chakrd weapon (or disc);” and in common 
conversation the notion of a supernatural element 
is always conveyed by the word chakrd in such 
expressions as yat'dé’ chakrd, supernatural or 
flying chariots; nd3 chukrd, supernatural faculty 
of hearing. 

Chakravéla.—The cosmogony of the Burmese 
is not derived “from the Brihman, astrologers at. 
the Court,” but was introduced with Buddhism. , 


Chakravartin.—I cannot at all agree with 
Myr. Houghton’s statement as to the manner of: 


4 The numbers refer to the werds in my former list, ante, Vol. KEI. py. Wy 
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the introduction of the derivative from this word. 
No Burmese king has ever arrogated to himself 
such a title, and the condemnation of the Burmese 
courtiers is hardly justifiable. Nor can I sub- 
seribe to his expression the “old speakers of 
Pali.” 


Chankram.—Childers, in his Pdli Dictionary 
(page 99), identifies the Pili word caikamo, mean- 
ing “a covered walk, arcade, portico, cloister,” 
with the Sanskrit ast + a. The word 9&4 
as meaning “walk (abstract and concrete)” is 
given at page 165 of Cappeller’s Sanshrit-English 
Dictionary. 


Dravya.—The exceedingly common use of the 
word drap, which is derived from dravya, has 
already been pointed out above. 


Kalpa.—Mr. Houghton contends that, where 
a Pali and a Sanskrit derivative having the 
same signification exist in Burmese, greater 
antiquity should be attached to the former. 
With all due deference to his scholarship I 
would beg leave to differ from this view. I 
would select only a few instances to show that this 
conéention is not warranted by facts. The Pali 
words dhummachakka and Sidriputia always 
agswmue in Burmese partially Sanskritic forms as 
dhanmechakré und Sdriputiard. Again, In a 
Burmese inseription, dated 1198 A. D., which was 
found at Pagan, the word Nirpan occurs, which 
has closer affinity to the Sanskrit Mirvdna than 
tv the Pali Nibbdne; and the Pili Vissakanuna is 
always rendered in Burmese as Vieakrom (Sanskrit 
Visgvakarman). Wow would Mr. Houghton explain 
this remarkable phenomenon P Could he explain it 
in any way other than by suying that the Sanskrit 
derivatives in the Burmese language are of more 
uncient date than the evrresponding Pah deriva- 
tives P 


As regards the pronunciation df the conjunct 
consonant bas annexed in such words as alldpa 
and salldpu, it is hurdly justifiable to adopt the 
stundard obtaining in Arakan, though it is un- 
dutbtedly not nowadays a centre of native learn- 
ing, Since the fall of Arakun in 1785 A. D. the 


vapituls of Burma have been the seats of learning | 


and the centres of literary activity for the whole 
of the Burmese Empire. 


Mrigasiras and Pushya.--The point to which 
L would desire to draw attentiun in connexion 
with these words is Lhat in Burmese works, such 
as the translations of Jatakas, preference is 
always shown to the employment of Sanekyit 
derivatives. If the Pali derivatives were already 
in existence, and were therefore, better and more 
widely understood, huw could we account for 


such preference? Surely terms, which had at- 
tained some popular fixity, would have been 
employed in translating astrological works, which, 
according to Mr. Houghton, were a later impor- 
tation. 


Parissad.—In the Revised Vocabulary of Bur- 
mese Spelling issued by the Text-book Com- 
mittee, this word is, no doubt, as pointed by 
Mr. Houghton, spelt parisat. At the sitting of 
the Committee, when the spelling of this word 
was discussed, the reason given by one of the 
sayés for the adoption of the form as it now 
stands was, that it was derived from parisdti, 
which is but another form of parisd + itt! This 
was no doubt an attempt made with a vengeance 
to disclaim all connexion with Sanskrit. The 
word used to be spelt until a few years ago paris- 
sad, but the modern school of Burmese writers, 
who know nothing about the obligations of Bur - 
mese to Sanskrit, desire to eliminate all San- 
skritic elements, which they do not understand and 
cannot appreciate. TT in Sanskrit means 
“sitting around, besetting; assembly, congrega- 
tion,” The corresponding Pali form parisd is pri- 
marily employed in the Buddhistic sense of the 
various classes of Buddha’s disciples as monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, female devotees, &c., dc. (See 
Childers’ Pdli Dictionary, page 346), Mr. 
Houghton’s ‘violent assumption’ that ‘the original 
Sanskrit word means rather a council, as in a 
court, or an assembly of ministers,’ and that ‘it 
was so first used by the Bribmans in the king’s 
court, the use of the word becoming afterwards 
more generally extended,’ is scarcely warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. The supposition 
thut the word was first introduced in a political, 
and not a religious, sense, and that it then per- 
meuted to the masses is not reasonably justified by 
the absence of means for the dissemination of ideas 
from a centre of political activity among the masses 
of the people, by the difficulty of communication 
and intercourse, and by the attitude of indifference 
generally assumed by native rulers towards their 
subjects. There can be no doubt that the word 
parissad was introduced into Burma with the 
Buddhist Religion. 


Prakriti—My acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Houghton for rectifying this error. The Sanskrit 
dorivative is now being superseded by the Pah 
derivative, for the reasons explained above. 


Prasida..Burmese architecture is, at present, 
almost a terra incognita; and it is hard to refute 
arguments in the shape of vague surmises. 


Préta.—See my remarks on abhishéka above. 
The derivative prittd is in very common use among 
the Burmese. That the Buddhistic sense of the 
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word is at one with the Sanskritic sense is clearly 
shewn at page 878 of Childers’ Pali Dictionary. 
Rishi—The derivative from this word is not 
now used as a title of respect when addressing 
Buddhist monks, the word now in use being rahans 
(Pali. araham). The modern signification at- 
tached in Burmese to rassé is an anchorite, who 
is beyond the pale of the Order of Buddhist 
Monks. The imputation of pride and conceit to 
Burmese monks, as implied by Mr. Houghton’s 
remarks, is, I think, uncalled for and unjustifiable. 
In spite of the high authority of Dr. Judson, who 
is, by the way, not an authority on Pah or San- 
skrit, the Pali form isi of the word rishi is never 
found in Burmese as a naturalized word. In 
translating isi its equivalent rassé is invariably 
used. In this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Sanskrit and Pali derivatives are 
by the Burmese sometimes coupled together, 
as if the object is to explain one by the 
other : 
karn kramm& = kamma Pali + harman 
(Sanskrit) 
kap kambhi=kappa (Pali) + kalpa (San- 
skrit) 
Rassé Rahan’ = Rishi (Sanskrit) + Araham 
(Pali) 
Amé? pucché prassand = Amé (Burmese) + 
pucchd (Pali) +- praéna (Sanskrit) 
The above combinations are frequently met 
with in Burmese prose. 


Samudra.—In Burmese books, so far as I have 
read them, the word samuddard is always used, ina 
literal and not a metaphorical sense, in preference 
to the vernacular word pinlé. In Burmese poetry 
the two words are sometimes found joined 
together. I should be glad to know the grounds 
of Mr. Houghton’s statement: — “ It was there- 
fore probably introduced at a late period by 
some philosophical writer.” , 

Sariputra.—Theform Sdriputtard as well as that 
of amratk (Sanskrit amrita, Pali amata) are found, 
in the Péramitgdan, the “ Paradise Lost” of the 
Burmese. This work was compiled by Silavazsa, 
a learned monk of Taungdwingyi in the Magwé 

District of Upper Burma, in the latier half of the 
L5th Century A. D. 


Sattva.-—Here, again, Mr. Houghton has been 
misled by Dr. Judson, who says that sattavd 
means & ‘rational being’ in Burmese, which is 
not a complete definition. The sense in which 
this word is used in Sanskrit, Pali, and Burmese 
is nearly identical. In Burmese we speak of Ud 
sattavd, mankind, kin’ sattavd, animals of the 
land, yé satéend, fishes of the sea. Mr. Houghton’s 


explanation about the possible confusion of the 
two Pali words satié, a “ being, creature, animal, 
sentient being, man,” and satéa, seven, is highly 
ingenious, but cannot bear any criticism, because 
surely when a Burman with some knowledge of 
Pali reads a book in that language, he would have 
common sense enough to construe according to 
the context, and not take the meaning of each 
detached word without any reference to the other 
words in the same sentence. Mr. Houghton 
says: —‘‘It seems probable that the Sanskrit 
form of this word (which is mainly used in philo- 
sophical works) was adopted in Burmese... .” 
This Sanskrit derivative occurs as sativd, im an’ 
ancient inscription of Pagan, dated 685 B. HB. 
(1223 A. D.). 


Here, again, we have an instance where the word — 
is derived from the Sanskrit sativa, and not 
from the Pali satia. 


Sakra.—Mr. Houghton accuses me of allowing 
my religious zeal to overstep my discretion in 
giving “this personage” the title of the “ Re- 
cording Angel of Buddhism 777 $A very little . 
enquiry would have shown him” that Ohilders-’ 
makes use of this very title in his Dictionary (page 
419), and that the Burmese notions regarding’ 
this god are more in conformity with Buddhist 
than with Hindu ideas. 


The point at issue, therefore, between Mr. 
Houghton and myself is, whether Sanskyit 
or Pali derivatives were first introduced into’ 
the Burmese language. His remarks appear 
to shew that he is in favour of the theory’ 
which accords priority to the latter class of 
derivatives. I venture to hold the opposite, 
view and to base my conclusion on the. 
following statements of fact :-— 


In the Buddhist literature of the Burmese we 
meet with the remarkable phenomenon of trans- 
lating PAli words by means of Sanskrit deriva- 
tLVES ; ¢. g. 


ee re ee nine 
















: | Original form of * 

reve | Sot, | SE 
Amaia, Amraik. Amrita, 
Dhammachakka.| Dhammachakré| Dharmachakray' 
Kamma.. Krammi. Karman. 
Sakka. Sakrég Sakra. 
Samudda. Samuddaré. Samudra. 
Sangaha. Sangroh. Sangraha, 
Sérxiputta, Sariputtard, Sariputra, 
Satta. Sattavaé. Sativa. 
Vissakamma, Visakyom. 


Visvekarman. 
——— . 
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Again, in the ancient inscriptions of Pagan 
dating from the llth and 12th centuries we meet 
with the Sanskrit form of invocation Sré Nand 
Buddhdya instead of the customary PA&li form 
Namé Tassa Bhagavaté Arahatd Sammdsambud- 
dhassa. Also in some inscriptions, as the Pou? 
daung Inscription (see ante, p. 2) traces of the 
influence of the Mahiyina, or Northern School 
of Buddhism, still exist in the expression of the 
wish of the donor to attain Buddhahood, and not 
Arahatship (see Hibbert Lectures, 1881, pp. 254-5). 
Lastly, that Sanskrit studies were much cultivated 
among the Burmese in ancient times is clearly 
proved ‘by the Tet-hnwégyaung Inscription at 
Pavan, dated 804 B. BH. or 1442 A. D., which records 
alist not only of works belonging to the Buddhist 
Canon, but also of medical, astrological, gram- 
matical, and poetical works translated from the 
Sanskrit languave. 


These facts appear to indicate:-—~ 


(i) That the form of Buddhism first intro. 
duced into Burma Proper was that of the 
Mahayana or Northern School; 


(ii) that the Buddhist scriptures when 
first introduced were written in Sanskrit, 
which is the language of the Northern School; 


(ili) that the Sonthern School or Hinayana, 
the language of whose scriptures is Pali, sub- 
sequently absorbed and assimilated, by its 
stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, . 
through the cessation of intercourse fith 
Northern India, had fallen into corruption. 
and decay. 


These inferences are further supported by the | 
evolution of the Burmese pagoda, in which are 
combined the stiipa type of Northern India and 
the chaitya type of Ceylon, as pointed out by the 
Hditor of this Journal in his lecture on the subject 
before the Anthropological Institute in October 
1892. 


Iam glad that my short note on the existence 
of Sanskrit derivatives in the Burmese language 
has been criticised by Mr. Houghton. The con- 
troversy will, I hope, excite some interest in the 
subject. At present there is a lamentable dearth 
of scholars in Burma, and Burmese history, 
Burmese literature, and Burmese antiquities are 
fields in which the labourers are exceedingly few, 
though the harvest should be plentiful and — 
rich. ; 

Taw Surn-Ko. 


Christ's College, Cambridge, March 8th, 1893. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WISHING STONES IN BURMA. 


On the platform of the Shwédagén Pagoda at 
Rangoon there are two Wishing Stones. There 


is also one on Mandalay Hill, and one in the | 


Kogun Cave in the Amherst District. There are 
probably others seattered about the country, 


The custom is to formulate a wish in the 
mind and then try and lift the stone, eg., ‘1 
wantso and so: may the stone be heavy (or light, 
as the case nuvyy be) if my prayer is head!’ The 
stone is then lifted and if it proves heavy or light, 
according as wishud, the prayer is heard, 


The Burmese are very fond of testing things 
twice, bub not oftencr. Accordingly the wish 
is usually repeated twice, reversing the desired 
weight of the stone: é.¢., it is wished to be light 
and then heavy, or vice versd. If the prayer is 
answered to the same cffuct twice well and good, 
but ifthe prayer is answered differently at the 
two trials it is neither granted nor denied. The 
first trial in such a case is considered the better 
of tho two. . 


At Rangoon the stones are chiefly used by old 
women and maidens. The old women to ascertain. 


the health of relatives, and the girls with regard 
to their love affairs. R. OC. TEMPLE. 


BAO, INDO-EUROPEAN FOR MONASTERY. 

Sangermano in his Description of the Burmese 
Empire, written 1780-1808 A.D., uses throughout 
the book the word bao to mean a Buddhist monas- 
tery. At p. 90, (reprint 1885) he says, “there is 
not any village, however small, which has not one 
or more large wooden houses, which are a species 
of convent, by the Portuguese in India called 
Bao.” He means clearly what is called a hyavng.s 
by the Burmese and a vihdra in the classics. 

Again in the Life of Monsignor Percoto by 
Quirini on page 125 occurs:-— 

“egli sombra dissi, che i Talapomi non siano 
che un’ avanzo, e rampollo di cotali filosofi 
Indiani, menando una vita a quelli somigliante in 
certi loro Monisterj, con vocabolo Egizio, e nell’ 
Eyitto usato, Bad chiamati.” 

Lastly in Haswell’s Peguan Language, s.v., 
there occurs Bha, a monastery. This seems to 
settle the derivation of this word, which puzzled 
Yule; see Hobeon-Jobeon, 8.v., Kyoung, in Sup- 
plement. R. O. TEMPLE. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


A SANSERIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, being @ 
practical Handbook, with Transliteration, Accen. 
¢uation, and Etymological Analysis throughout, 
Compiled by ArrHuR A, Macpon=Lt, M.A., Pu.D., 
Corpus Christi College, (Deputy) Professor of 
Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 

I cannot do better than commence by quoting 
the first words of the preface of this excellent book. 
« The aim of the present work is to satisfy, within 
the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all 
the practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, 
but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading.” It will appear from what follows that 
this modest aim bas been completely arrived at. 

Dr. Macdonell has followed the newer school 
of Sanskritists, of whom Professor Whitney is 
the most prominent leader, in abandoning native 
authorities, and confining himself to words. 
which can be quoted from actual literature. 
There is much to be said for this standpoint, and 
no doubt it supplies a convenient hard and fast 
principle for the selection of words,—a principle, 
too, which, in a work like the present, meant 
more for Sanskrit students than for comparative 
philologists, stands the test of practical useful- 
ness. Atthe same time, with every respect for 
the learned scholars who have adopted it, I feel 
bound to protest against it, as being based on a 
false assumption. Even assuming that theprin- 
ciple is a sound one, it is impossible to carry it 
out thoroughly at the present day. For until 
every Sanskrit work in existence has been made 
accessible to scholars, and has been indexed, it 
is imposeible to say whether any word suggested 
for insertion in a dictionary, or any form sug- 
gested for insertion in a grammar is quotable or 
not. But putting that point to one side,—it is 
a fallacy to assume that the portion of Sanskrit 
literature of which we have existing remains 
contains the omne scibile of the language. I 
helieve that the greatest European Sanskrit 
scholar will be the first to confess that in many 
particulars his knowledge of Sanskrit is very small 
beside that of scholars like Hémachandra or the 
authors of the Dhdtupdtha. The latter may, no 
doubt, be sometimes mistaken, but I should not 
dream of doubting the existence of a word men- 
tioned by them, merely because it did not occur 
in known literature, unless some cogent argument 

were advanced for showing that they were wrong. 

Besides, only a small portion of the whole of 

Sanskrit literature has survived, and what right 





1 Bor reasons which it is unnecessary to quote here, 
there ia me dewbt that the Prikrit word was aggaadid, 
(i. @., agra, with pleonastie ada and ikd). This is, as a 


1 


have we to assume that the part which has not 
survived contains no words which do not oceur 
in the part which has P For this reason, though 
I fully admit its practical convenience in a work 
like the present, I feel compelled to utter a pro- 
test against a fashion, if I may so term it, which 
is coming to the front, of treating with too much 
distrust the works of the oldest Indian Lexico- 
graphers and Grammarians. I maintain that 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary should contain 
all words given in native dictionaries, whether 
found in literature or not, for one never knows 
when a certain word will not be required by 
the student. Moreover, many of these unquot- 
able words may be found most useful to the 
comparative philologist, whether he compare 
Sanskrit with other Aryan languages, or with — 
modern Indian languages, and even when he 
endeavours to study the life history of Sanskrit 
itself. To take on example from the field of 
comparative philology with which I am most 
familiar. There is a Hindi word agdr#, meaning 
“sugar-cane sprouts,” the derivation of which 
would bea mystery to the student, who had only a 
lexicon based on the theory of the new school to 
guide him. The preservation of the g shows that 
the word must have come through a Prikrit form 
containing either a double gg or a gq protected by 
a nasal.t This would refer us to a Sanskrit form 
atigdrikd, but no such word is to be found in 
Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, us it is not quotable » 
from literature. A reference, however, to the 
older dictionaries, shows that the Indian lexico- 
graphers did give a word aiigdrikd, meaning 
“sugar-cane sprouts.” Here we have a direct. 
proof that the old lexicographers were right, and 
that the writer of a complete Sanskrit dictionary 
would not err in including it. But this word is’ 
not only a help to the student of modern Indian 
languages. It is a help to the student of Sanskrit . 
itself. Itis one of the many instances of false 
etymologies which occur in that language, and is a. 
valuable example of the way in which the founders 
of Sanskrit (as distinct from the Vedic language) . 
helped out the paucity of a traditional priests’ 
language of the schools, and made it available far , 
the use of the forum, by borrowing words from 
the vernaculars current at the time of the birth | 
of profane Sanskrit learning. They took these — 
PrAkrit (I use the word for want of a better term) |, 
words and worked back from them to what they 
considered must have been tho original word as 


organ ese PPR SRS ep RPE ET 


matter of letters, a possible corruption of angdrikd, but - 
is certainly not derived from that word. 
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used in Vedic times, and adopted the word thus 
formed as Sanskrit. Sometimes, as in the case 
of angdrikd, their etymology, was at fault, but 
this does not prevent the word being Sanskrit. 

It is therefore well to recognize at once the 
limits of Dr. Macdonell’s work. For the purpose 
of the student of Sanskrit literature it is 
admirable and complete, but it does not supply 
the wants of the comparative philologist nor does 
it pretend to do so. 

Having said so much about what the dictionary 
does not contain, it is time to say what it does. 
Briefly speaking, it is mainly a dictionary of 
Classical (or as some call it, “ Profane”) San- 
krit and only contains such Vedic words as occur 
in those portions of Vedic literature which are 
readily accessible in good selections. Out-of-the- 
way technical terms are, as a rule, excluded, buta 
special feature of the work is the large number of 
grammatical and rhetorical terms so necessary 
for the adequate comprehension of native glosses, 
and which have hitherto not been found in any 
dictionary. Ohancing to have had a good deal to 
do with rhetorical terms lately, I have been able 
to test this feature of the work pretty thoroughly, 
and have found that Dr. Macdonell’s claims to 
usefulness in this respect are amply borne out. 
Even when the meaning of a rhetorical term is 
clear, it is not always easy to hit readily upon 
the exact Enylixh uccopted equivalent. The 
iranalation of the Sdkitya Darpaga has hitherto 
been the only yuide to the student, but it is 
inconvenient to use, and only deals with the 
muin stema of the many-branching tree of Hindu 
vhetoric. For the purposes of a future edition 
I may refer Dr. Maedonell to o useful little 
Hind? hook, Bihdrt-Tulust-Bhiehana-Bédha, by 
Pandit Bihari Lal Chaubd, which gives an alpha- 
betienL list of some hundred and fifty rhetorical 
terms, each of which is fully explained, together 
with examples from Hindi literature? 

Dr. Macdonell, in his preface, gives a list of 
the bouks te whieh the dictionary specially refers. 
Tt contains sume forty names, principally of the 
high classien! period of Sanskpit literature. It 
includes such difficull works as the Kidanbart, 
the Kirdtdyjundya, und the Sisugriluvadha. 
Curiously enongh the Ldémdyaya is not men- 
tioned, though uo doubt every word in that not 
very extensive epic will be found duly explained. 


\ ommamid ome oe ‘ ee eee im ni 


2 Printed at the Kharg Bilis Proxs, Bankipur. Tho 
book dealxy oxtensilly with Hind? rhutorie, but it is 
equally useful for Sanskrit studunts, tho technical 
turns being all borrowed from Sunskyit. j mny mon- 
tion that the study of rhetorio hax been earriad to 
astonixhing lungthsa by Hindi writers, sommencing with 
Kitava Disa, who flourished in the middie of the 17th 
century. After tho death of Talent Daaw (1698 A. D.), 
poetry disuppuured frum Ladin, and during the latter 


I have not seen in any dictionary.® 
(to quote a couple of instances from the first few 
verses) «/rdj, to be happy (I. 5), adhirdja == rdjd- 
nam adhikritya (1. 7). 





The only work which I should have been glad to 
see represented, and which has been left out, is 
the Nalédaya. This difficult poem has to be read 
at some time or other by every serious stadent 


of Sanskrit, and it has the advantage of having 


been excellently edited many years ago by Yates. 


There are many words in it with meanings which 
Such are 


None of the purdnas are included in the list, 


nor are any of ‘the fantras. The omission of the 
first is immaterial, for the language of these 
works is usually of the most simple description. 
There are, however, a few words occurring in 
mdhdimyas and tantras which the reader will 
miss. 
is given), and béja, in the sense of ‘ mystic- 
formula,® a word of frequent occurrence in the 
tantras. Each mystic formula has a name such 
as mdéyd-bija, and so forth, and they can all be 
found, as wellas I remember, in a work called the - 


Such are éré-stkta* (though purusha-stikia 


Tanira-sdra, which has been printed in Calcutta. 


The arrangement of the dictionary is as com- 
pact as is compatible with clearness. Compounds 
are arranged in convenient groups under a 
leading word. Before consulting the dictionary, 
the reader must be warned to master thoroughly 
the system of punctration, on which the whole 
system of each group of articles depends. For 
instance, dnushangika, occurs under the group 
headed by dnu-kul-ika, and unless the meaning 
of the preceding semi-colon is understood, a 
learner may be tempted to read the “ -shangika,” 
as divu-kul-shargiku. The system is, however, 
simplicity itself, and, what is wanted In 4 
dictionary, aids compactness, without sacrificing 
in any way the readiness with which a word can 
be found. On one point I must congratulate 
Dr. Macdonell on having the courage to revert to 
Benfey’s system of giving verbal prepositions in 
alphabetical order efter the last form of the 
simple verb with which they are used. 


Although references are not given, all that is 
really necessary to the ordinary student is to be 
found, viz, the literary period to which each word 
or meaning belongs, and the frequency or rarity 
of ite occurrence. Another point of importance 


tN 
half of the 17th Contury and the whole of the 18th 
nearly the only celebrated authors (always excepting 
the incomparable Bihirt Lal) , were men who taught 
people how to write poetry, but who could not write it 
thomuclves. 

8 T omit from consideration the larger Petersburg 
Dictionary which I am not just now able to consult. 

é Givon in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 

6 Not in the amaller Petersburg Dictionary - 
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is that wherever the accent is known from Vedic 
texts it has been indicated in the transliteration. 


The etymological portion of the dictionary is, 
so far as it goes, complete. As already men- 
tioned, it does not aim at comparative philology, 
outside the bounds of the Sanskrit language. 
All words, — except the small number which defy 
analysis, have been broken up into their com- 
ponent parts in the transliteration. When these 
means failed, the derivation is concisely added in 
brackets. I only regret that Dr. Macdone]l did 
not take advantage of the opportunity to poimt 
out how much Sanskrit, and especially Classical 
Sanskrit, is indebted to words borrowed from 
vernaculars in a state of. much greater phonetic 
decay than that at which the main portion of 
the language had been arrested. This is a wide 
field, hardly touched upon as yet, save by Prof. 
Zachariz ; and is one which promises with little 
labour to yield a bounteous fruit. Words like 
angdra already mentioned, the possible connec- 
tion between verbal bases such as ichehha,® and 
psa, (both Vedic) parallel forms such as kapdta 
and kawdta, kshurikd and chhurikd, géha and 
griha (both Vedic), patiraand patia, and hundreds 
of others, point to one of two things, either the 
existence of dialects at the time the Vedic hymns 
were composed (if not when they were compiled), 
or else to the borrowing, by a language already 
stereotyped, of words from vernaculars in a later 
stage of phonetical growth. Both of these facts 
fall well within the province of the etymological 
lexicographer: and a correct appreciation of 
both is absolutely necessary to comprehend the 
relationship between Profane and Vedic Sanskrit, 
and between the former and the Vernaculars of 
India from the time of Aédka to the present day. 
One word I miss from Dr. Macdonell’s di ctionary, 
which well illustrates what I mean, — akupya. 
The word is not quotable, and hence it is quite 
rightly omitted, but still I should have been glad 
to know what a skilled etymologist such ag he 


is, would have said about it. The word has two. 


meanings ‘ not (a) base metal (kupga),’ and ‘ base 
metal.” Other dictionaries explain the second 
meaning by declaring the a to be expletive, that 
is to say ignotim per ignotiue. Pandits give the 
a its negative force, and say the word means 
‘that metal with reference to which all other 
metals are not base,’ 4.2, ‘metal which is very 
base.” I believe that a reference to the despised 
vernaculars and Prakrits will clear wp the diffi. 
eultiy, In the former this a prefix is by no means 


ey ian, of course, aware of the oe theo I 
ene is OF oc ry regarding 
these. cheba. Bases, But whether ichchha is an original 
Sanckpt. Sage. -ot snot, the fact that the Prakrit form of 


pea, een ote s to desire, is also ichchha, cannot 
be overlogktel Wy ile tudent of Sanskyit etymology. 


uncommon,® and can always be referred through 
Prakrit either to a Sanskrit 4, or to a Sanskrit 
ati (a-t, €é,a). Hence I believe that this second 
meaning of akupya is to be referred to a Prakrit 
form of dhkupya or atikupya. 


‘In order to test the vocabulary of this dic. 
tionary, I have gone through the first sixty pages 
of the Kddambar?, and compared it with the 
dictionary hitherto available to English scholars, 
that of Six Monier Williams. In these sixty 
pages there are about eighteen words which I 
have failed to find in the older work, all of which, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, are duly 
registered in that under consideration. The ex- 
ceptions are of no moment, and cause no trouble 
to the reader. Those I have noticed in my 
edition of the Kddambaré, are aklishtatd (ahklishta 
is given), dshddhin (dshddha, a paldéa-staff, is 
given), wisdda (wisddana is given), ragita (rasite 
is given) riipa (réipd mrigth svubhdvavantah 
lékdécha, comm.), sakuni-jiidna (Sukuna-jiidna, is 
given). This will show the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, and of how far it 
supersedes previous similar books. Of the above 
omitted words, only one (nésddu) is found in the 
smaller §t. Petersburg Dictionary. 


I have already. drawn attention to the compact 
and convenient arrangement of the articles. A 
word of praise must also be given to the beauti- 
fully clear type, and to the freedom from mis- 
prints, -—an, accuracy which makes on Anglo- 
Indian condemned to hard labour at the hands 
of Oaleutta compositors sigh with envy. 


In conclusion, I must congratulate Prof. Mac- 
donoll on being the first to produce a sciontifi- 
eally arranged Sanskrit dictionary, of convenient 
size and moderate cost. Measured by its aim it 
is a complete and brilliant suecess, and if here 
and thove I have appeared to bu a chhidrinvéshin, 
I have referred not to the exceution of what has 
been done, but have only expressed my regrets 
that his aim has not been a higher one. But 
then, if it had been as I wish it, and if Dr. 
Macdonell had given us still more gifts from the 
storehouse of his learning, the size of his book 
would not have been convenient, nor would its cost 
have been moderate. Things are better ag they 
ave, and we may hopo fox, ut some future time, 
a lexicon embracing the whole Sanskrit language, 
and dealing with it in all its aspects from his 
competent pen. 

G. A. Grierson. 

T So also they talk of a word marc (not ava-ra), 
“very oxcollent’: ‘that with reference to which all 
other things are not excellent,’ 

® ¢.9. Hind! achapala = chapala, 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BRIHAT-SAMHITA, 
BY J. F. FLEET, 1.C.8., Pu.D., C.LE. 


HE topographical information contained in the Brihat-Samhita& of Varihamihira : 
is to be found chiefly in chapter xiv., entitled kirma-vibhdga or “the Division of the 
Globe ;’? the special object of which, in conformity with the astrological nature of the whole 
work, isto provide an arrangement from which it may be determined what countries and peoples 
suffer calamity when particular nakshairas or lunar mansions are vexed by the planets. For this 
purpose, the twenty-seven nakshairas, commencing with Krittikih (the Pleiades), are divided 
into nine groups, of three each ; and the globe, into a corresponding numbers of nine divisions, 
starting with the Madhyad&sa or middle country, as the central part of Bhiratavarsha or the | 
inhabitable world, and then running round the’ compass from east to north-east. And an 
‘application of the distribution,— though not a very careful one, unless it can be improved or 
corrected by any emendation of the present text,—is given in verses 32, 33, of the same chapter ; 
where we learn that, as the groups of nakshatras are vexed, commencing with that of which the . 
first nakshatra is Agnéya or Krittikih, so, in due order, destruction and death come upon the 
kings of the Paichilas (middle-country), of Magadha (eastern division), of Kalinga (south-east 
division), of Avanti (southern division), of Anarta (south-west division), of the Sindhu-Sanviras 
(again the south-west division), of the Harahauras or Harahauras (not mentioned elsewhere), - 
of the Madras (north-west division), and of the Kaunindas (north-east division). 


The first part of my catalogue, the divisional list, gives all the names thus mentioned in 
chapter xiv., as it runs in Dr. Kern’s edition, arranged alphabetically under the divisions of 
the country adopted by Varihamihira. As has been indicated, the primary division is 
the Madhyadésa or middle country. I do not find any definition of this term in the 
Brihat-Saihitd. And there seem to be differences in respect of its limits. Thus, Prof. H. H. 
Wilson! has spoken of it as being ‘‘the country along the Narmada ;’’ and Albérfin!i,? from the 
information given to him, has explained it as being “the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called Aryivarta.” SirMonier Monier-Williams, however, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 
it a considerably more ample extent; dofining it as ‘‘the country lying between the Himalayas 
ou the north, the Vindhya mountains on the south, Vinaéana on the west,” i.e. apparently 
the place where the river Sarasvat! was supposed to lose itself in the sand, ‘Prayféga on the 
east, and comprising the modern provinces of Allahabid, Agri, Dehli, Oude, &c.” And this 
seems to be more in consonance with Varfihamihira’s view: since we find him including in it, on 
the east, Sikéta (Oude), * and on the west, the Marn country (Marwiid), and the Sarasvatas or 
people living on the banks of the Sarasvatt which rises in Mount Abd, and, running almost due: 
south, flows into the Ran of Cutch; while, on the other hand, the YAamunas or people living on 
the banks of the Jamui, which rises in the Himilayas, are placed by him partly in the middle 
country and partly in the northern division, and the Vindhya mountains, which run across the 
peninsula and constitute the northern boundary of the valley of the Narmada, are excluded by 
him from the middle country altogether, though, in connecting them only with the south-east 
division, he faily to represent fully their extent. 


In prosenting this divisional list, I do not mean to suggest that it furnishes materials for 
preparing an accurate map of ancient India: or that tho cities, rivers, mountains, tribes, &c.,— 
aud especially the tribes, belong actually and only to the divisions to which they are allotted 
by Varilamihira, Mistakes in his dotails can easily bo shewn: for instance, though he places 
Kachchha and Girinugara both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the south- 
west; whorcas this mountain is quite close to Girinagara (Junigadh) and the Girnir mountain, 


ae Nie Te a IE Bail Sl te: 





1 Viehnu-Purdna, Translation, Val. TV. p. 64, note 2. 

2 Albtrtn?s India, Translation, Vol. 1, p. 173; also sae p. 198. 

4 $0 also tho Muteya-Purdia places Ayédhf (Oude) in the Madhyadéda; seo Vishnu-Punina, Translation, 
Vol. IV, p. 168, note 11. 
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and is considerably to the south of Ontch. My object is to make a start, m order that, when 
the lists of other books have been treated in the same way and all have been compared, we 
may then be in a position to put all the materials together, and arrive at some consolidated and 
satisfactory results. | 


In addition to the divisional list of chapter xiv., the astrological statements that ran 
throngh the whole book, and in particular verses 1 to 39 of chapter xvi, which define 
“the countries, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of each planet,” adda variety of 
other names which are not mentioned at all in chapter xiv. All these names I have included, 
with those taken from chapter xiv., in the general alphabetical list.* And here I have inserted 
notes on some of the names, chiefly in the direction of quoting the earliest epigraphic references 
to them ; bat without attempting to give all that might be said about them, or apout the others 
that I have passed over without comment. Little, if anything, in a topographical direction, is to 
be learnt from these astrological references; which simply tell us, for instance, that (chap. xviii. 
verse 6) “should the Moon leave Saturn at her right, then sovereigns keeping the town will 
“triumph, and the Sakas, Bablikas, (the people of) Sindhu, Pahlavas and Yavanas, be joyful.” 
They are of value only as tending to indicate the comparatiye importance or notability of the 
different tribes and places, as judged by the number of different allusions to each of them, To 
apply them in any other way, ¢. g. to assume that the names mentioned in one and the same 
passage are to be referred to much about one and the same locality, would only be conducive to 
error. Thus, such a rule mightbe appliedin respect of the verse just mentioned, without going 
far wrong. But chapter iv. verse 25, and chapter xvi. verse 22, give clear instances to the 
contrary. The former couples the Arjuniyanas and the Yaudhéyas, who belong to the northern: 
division, and the Kauravas, who, as the people of Kuru-land, may perhaps be referred to the 
novthern division, with the Pragisas or kingsof the eastern country. And the latter couples the 
Arjaniyanas, Yaudhéyas, Traigartas, Panravas, and Vatadhanas, of the northern division, with 
the Ambashthas of the east or south-west, the Piratas of the west, and the Sirasvatas and 
Matsyas of the middle country. But little, therefore, if anything at all, could be gained, in 
this or any similar list, by noting the way in which different names are, connected with each. - 
other in the astrological passages. 


DIVISIONAL LIST. | 
The Madkyadésa or middle country in- | Sirasénas, Uddéhikas, Ujjihinas, Upsjydtishas,, - 


) ‘ 


cludes (xiv. 2, 8, 4) Gajapura (see under Gaja- 
hvaya), Kalakéte, Kapishthala, [Mathurd],5 
and Sakéta ;— 

the Maru and [Udumbara] countries ;— 

the Dharmarauya forest ;— 

[the rivers Sarasvati and Yamuna] ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Arimédas, Aévatthas, Audumbaras, Bhadras, 
Gauragrivas, Ghéshas, Gudas, Kankas, Kuku- 
ras, Kurus, Madhyamikas,.Mandavyas, Mathu- 
rakas, Matsyas, Nipas, P&iichilas, Pandus, 
Silvas or Silvas, Sathkhyitas, Sirasvatas, 


Vatsas, and Yamunas. 


The eastern division includes (xiv. 5, 6, 7,) 
[Chandrapura], Kasi, Mékala, the milky sea 
(kshiréda), the (eastern) ocean (samudra),. 
[Tamalipti], and Vardhamana ;— : 

the [K8éala], Magadha, Mithila, [Pundra],’ 
Samatata, and Udra countries;-- 

the mountains Anjana, Milyavat, Padma, 
Sibira, Udayagiri, and ‘Vrishabhadhvaja ;— 

the river Lauhitya ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Ambashthas, Bhadras, Chandrapuras, Dantura- 





* As far as the end of chapter Ixxxv., of course I have utilised Dr. Korn’s translation. It is to be found in the 


Jour. R. As. Soc., N. 8., Vol, IV. pp. 430-479 (chap. i. to vii.) ; Vol. V. pp. 45-90 (chap. viii. to xv.), and pp. 231.288 
(chap. xvi. to xxxv.); Vol. VI. pp. 36-91 (chap. zxxvi. to li.), and pp. 279-838 (chap. liii. to lxiv.; chap. lii., on boils: 
and their consequences, is left untranslated, as being of no interest whatever) ; and Vol. VIL, pp. 81-184 (chap. luv. 
to Ixzxv.). I have glanced through the remaining nineteen chapters, without actually reading them: here, the . 
Dévanigart characters, with their absence of capitals, may possibly have caused’ me to pass over a point or two 
which otherwise I might have noted; but I think that I have not omitted anything of importance. 


. .5 Names in gquare brackets are supplied from the tribal appellations; thus, in sent instance | 
Mathura, from the mention of the Mathurakas, a eva = oe ro 
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kas, Gaudakas, Karvatas, Kauégalakas, Khasas, 
Panndras, Pragjydtishas, Suhmas, Tamaliptikas, 
gnd Utkalas; also the cannibals (purushdda), 
the horse-faced people (asvavadann), the one- 
footed people (ékapada), the people with ears 
shaped like a sickle (Sérpuwharna), and the tiger- 
faced people (wydghramukha). 


The south-east division includes (xiv. 8, 
9, 10) Hémakindya, the islands of bark, of 
pulls, andof cocoanuts, Kantakasthala, Kish- 
kindha, and Tripurt ;-— 

"the Andhra, Aga, [Chedi], Kaliign, Kééala, 
Upavaiiga, Vanga, and Vidarbha countries ;— 

the Vindhya mountains ;— 

‘and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Chédikns, Daéirnas, Jutharas, Maulikas (or 
Saulikas), Nishidas, Purikas, Sabaras (specified 
as the leaf-clad ‘Sabaras and the naked Sabaras), 
Saulikas (or Maulikas), Smasrudharas, and 
Vatsas :alyo the grent-enecked people (mahkdgri- 
ya), the high-throated people (urdhvukatha), 
and the snake-nocked people (wydlagriva), 


The southern division includes (xiv. 11-16) 
Axara, Atri’s hermitage, [Avanti], Baladéva- 
paitana, the beryl-mines (vattirya), Bharn- 
kachchha, Ghitrakdta, (tho places for obtaining) 
conch-shells (sede), Dasapara, Dharmapat- 
tana, the elephants’ glen (buiijaradari), Gana- 
vijya, Girinagara, the hormitages (tépuniisrame), 
tho islands (deipa), Kaiichi, [Kaamayéya], Kol- 
layiri, Kraniichadvipn, Laika, Maruchipattana, 
Nisikya, the southomn ocean (yduryddadha), (the 
places for obtaining) pourls Curdsid), Sitmhala, 
Tilikata, Vanavisi, and Velltaa:— 

the [Chérn], Chéla, Kachehha, Karnita, 
[Kerala], Koftkann, and Taitkenn countries ;— 

the Dandakivana and Tumbavanu ,torosts, 
and the great forest Caahitin) j— 

the mountains Dardurt, Kusumn, Mahdn. 
dra, Malaya, Malindya,  Rishyamika, and 
Sdrpa ;— 

the vivors Kavérl, Krishna, Tamrapargin, 
and Vari +~ 

and the following tribes or pooplos ; the 
Abhivas, Aryakus, Avantalies, Bhadras, Chov 
yas, Udnardas, Nuiralakus, Kilajines, Katika- 
tas, Kaemanéyukas, Siro, Phagikivas, Piti- 
kas, Rishabhas, Rishikus, Saais, and Sibikeas ; 
also, the mariners Cedsiehare), the people with 
thick matted hair (jafédhara), and the caters 
of whales (tdmtiytledaane ) 


The south-west division includes (xvi. 


17, 18, 19) the great ocean (makdrnava), and 
Vadavamukha ;— 


the Anarta, Dravida, [KAmbdja], PAragava, 
and Surishtra countries ;— 

the mountains Hémagiri, Phénagiri, and 
[Révataka] ;-— 

the river (or country) Sindhn ;-— , 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 


Abhiras, Ambashthas, Aravas, Badaras, 
Barbaras, Chajichikas, Kalakas, Kapilas, 


Karnapravéyas, Khandas, Kiratas, Makaras, 
Pahlavas, § Raivatakas, Sindhu-Sauviras, 
Sidras, and Yavanas ; also the eaters of (raw) 
flesh (krevydsin), and the people with the 
faces of women (ndrimulha). 


The western division includes (xiv. 20: 
21) the region of gold (kanaka), and Tara- 
kshiti ;— 

the Paiichanada and Ramatha countries ;— 

the collection of forests (vanaugha) -— 

the mountains Astagiri, Kshurirpana, 
Manimat, Méchavat, and Pragasta ;— " 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Aparintakas, Haihayas, Jringas, Mléchchhas, 
Piratas, Sakas, ‘Sintikas, Vaiéyas, and 
Vokkanas, | | 

The north-west division includes (xiv. 
22, 23) the kingdom of the amazons (stri- 
riya) j-— 

the AS’makea, Kultita, and Lahada or Ladaha 
countries s— 

the forest of the man-lions 
DLN) — 

the rivers Garuhi or Gurubi, Phalguluka, 
and Vénumati ;—~ 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Charmaraigas, Halas or Lahas, Madras, Man- | 
Qavyae, Marukuchchas, Silikas (or Milikas), 
alas, and Tukhiras; also the dwellers in the 
ky (khastha), tho one-eyed people (éhkavild- 
shana), the long-faced people (dirghdsya), the 
long-haired people (dirghakééa), and the people 
with long-necks (dirghagriva). , 


(nrisukha- 


The northern diivsion includes (xiv. 24-28) 
Bhogaprastha, the city of spirits (bhiltapura), 
(Pushkaldvatt], (Takshdsilé], Vasiiti, and 
Yasbvatl »— 

tho Adarga, Aniardvipin, Gindhira, [Mala- 
va], Trigarta, and (Uttara-Kurn] countries ;-— 
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the mountains Dhanushmat, Himavat 
(Himalaya) Kailésa, Kraniicha, Méru, and 
* Vasumat ;— 

the river [Yamuna] ;— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Agnidhras or Agnityas, Ambaras, Arj undyanas, 
Dandapiigalakas, Dasaméyas, Dasérakas, Gav- 
yas, Hématalas, Hinas, Kachchiras, Kaikayas, 
Kailavatas, Kanthadhanas, Kéohalas, Kshatri- 
yas (under the name of rdjanya), Kshéma- 
dhirtas, Kshudraminas, Madrakas, Malavas, 
Manahalas, Mandavyas, Pauravas, Pushkala- 
vatas, Sdradhanas, Sitakas (or Satakas), Syi- 
mikas, Takshaéilas, Udichyas, Uttara-Kurus, 
Vitadhanas, Yamunas, and Yaudhéyas; also 
the flat-nosed people (chipitandsika) the thick- 
haired people (Késadhara), the roamers in the 
sky (khachava), the dog-faced people (svamu- 
kha), and the horse-faced people (turagd- 
mane)». 


The north-east division includes (xiv. 29, 
80, 31) Brahmapura, the kingdom of the dead 
(nashtardjya), the gold-region (suvarnabhi), 
and the marshes or swamps (paldla) ;— 

the [Kaémira] and Kulita countries ;-—— 

the forest of Vasus or spirits (vasuvana), the 
forest-kingdom (vanardjya), and the forest- 
territory (vanardshira) ;— 

the mountains Méruka and Mniija ;~— 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Abhisiras, Anuvisvas, Bhallas, Chinas, Dima. 


ras, Daradas, Dirvas, Gandharvas, Ghéshas, - 


Kismiras, Kaunindas, Khashas, Kiras, Kiratas, 
Kuchikas, Kunathas, Pauravas, Sairindhas, 
and Taaganas; also the nomads (paéupéila), 
the wearers of bark (chirawivasana), the 
dwellers in the sky (divishtha), the demons 
with matted hair or elf-locks (jatdsura), the 
one-footed people (ékacharana), and the three. 
eyed people (trinétra). 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. 


Abhira, or Abhira, the name of a people 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 12, and 
in the south-west division, xiv. 18; miscel- 
laneous astrological references, v. 38, 42; 
ix. 19; xvi. 81. One of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions mentions an Abhira king (Archaol. 
Surv. West. Ind. Vol. TV. p. 104). And the 
Abhiras are named among the tribes subju- 
gated by Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p- 14). 

Abhisaéra, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29; misc. ref., xxxii. 19, The Abhisara 
country is supposed to be the modern Haziira, 
in the Paijaéb (McCrindle’s Invasion of India 
by Alexander the Great, p. 69, note 3). — 

AdarSa, a country in the northern division, 
Riv. 25, 

Agnidhra, or Agnidhra, a people in the 
northern division, xiv. 25, In his text, 
Kern reads Bhégaprasth-Arjundyan-Agni- 
dhraéh ; and in his various readings he notes 
that one MS. gives Agrivyd, but all the 
others, except the one from which the word 
in his text is taken, Agnitydh. In his trans- 
lation he gives ‘ Agnidhras (or Agnityas).’’ 
Albériint has given the Brihat-Samnhitd divi- 
sional list (India, Translation, Vol. I. pp. 
300-303) ; and here he gives “ Agnitys.”’ 

Akara, aplace in the southern division, xiv. 12. 
Kern, who translates the word by “the 


mines,” considers that it denotes the modern 
Khandésh. The name apparently occurs in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Archwol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Juné- 
gadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. VII. p. 262; the text has Akar-Avanty-). 
Alaka, apparently a city; the lord of Alaka 
(Alaka-ndtha), misc. ref, xi. 58. 
his translation gives the feminine form, 
Alaki; which, however, does not suit the 


= 


Kern in - 


metre, The published text is Ikshudku- | 


Ralakandihau, “the IkshvAkus and the lord 


of Ralaka;” with the various readings of — 


kukula and rulaka, for ralaka. But, in a 
note to his translation, Kern prefers Ikshvd- 
kur=Alakandthé; which is the reading of 
the commentary, and is supported by the 
remark Alakdé-nagari tan-ndthd rdjé. The 
only other Alaka that is known, is the city 
of Kubéra. The name of Ralaka is not 
otherwise known ai all, 

amazons, the kingdom of the (denoted by 
striréjya), in the north-west division, xiv. 
22 ; misc. ref., xvi, 6. Albériint says, * Strt- 


rijya, te. women among whom no man 


dwells longer than half a year,” 

Ambara, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, 

Ambashtha, @ people in the eastern division, 


xiv. 7; also in the south-west, xiv. 17; msc. 
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ref,, xi. 19; xvi. 22. In a note to his trans- 
lation, Kern remarks that the Ambashthas 
of the eastern division are the Ambaste of 
Ptolemy, vii. 1, 66 seq.; and that they are 
not to be confounded with their namesakes 
in the south-west. 

Anarta, a country in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17; mise. ref., v. 80; xiv. 383; xvi, 31. 
This country is mentioned in the Juniigadh 
inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ani. Vol. 
VIL pp. 262, 263). 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 
of it, in the south-east division, xiv. 8; 
misc. ref., xvi. 11; xvii. 25; — the lord of 
Andhra, or of the Andhras (Andhra-patt), 
mise. ref., xi 59. The Andhras are carried 
back to the third century B. 0. by one of the 
edicts of Agdka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 289, 
940, 247, 248). Other early epigraphic 
references arc to be found in Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p, 230, and Archaol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 127. 

Anga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8;' mise. ref, v. 72; ix. 10; x. 14; 
xi, 56; xxxii. 15. Seo under ‘ Jathara,’ 

Afijana, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv, 5. 

Antardvipa, or Antardvtpin, a rogion in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. 

Antargiri, » mountain region ; miso, ref, v. 42, 
In a note to his translation Kern remarks — 
“Tam not able to say which part of the 
Himalayan hill country was called Antar- 
giri; it may be Kumaon, or & still more 
eastern district. Of. ch. xvi. 2, and Mahi- 
phar. IL ch. xxvii. 3,” In xvi. 2, tho origi- 
nal has bahimantah-éaila-jah, “the people 
boyond and within tho niountains 3” note, 
4, eo part of the Himilaya,” 

Antervéd?, a region; mise. ref, v.65, Kern 
translates by “the Doab.” The name may 
apply to any Doab: hut it usually denotes 
the conntry lying between the Gatgi and 

the Yamani, which is montioned as Ganyd- 
Yamun«dntardla, in xix. 26, mise. rof. ; and 
it is used in that sense in the Indér grant 
of Skandagupty ((upta Insariptions, p. 69). 

Anuviiva, a poople in tho north-vast division, 
xiv, 31. 

Aparintaka, (vl. Aparantika), “ the people 
of tho western marches,” a people in the 
wostern division, xiv. 20; misc, ref, v. 70. 


See also ‘Aparfntya.’ Mention is made of 
the Aparanta people or country in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Archeeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
"Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Junigadh 
inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. Vol. 
VII. p. 262). Andone of the Astka edicts 
classes the Yavanas, Kambijas, and Gandha- 
ras as dpardnita (id. Vol. XX. pp. 240, 241). 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has said that 
there are reasons for thinking that Sépara, 
inthe Thana District (see under ‘Saurparaka’), 
was the chief place in the Apardnta country 
Jour. Bo. Br, B. As. Soc. Vol. XV. p. 274, 
and. note 3). 

Aparintya, a people, evidently identical with 
Aparintaka, g.v.; misc. ref., v. 40, ix. 15. 
Arava, a people in the south-west division, 

xiv. 17. - 

Arbuda (the modern Mount Abii), misc. ref., 
v. 68; xvi. 31; xxxii. 19. 

Ariméda, a people in the middle country, 

: Kiv. 2. 

Arjundyana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc. ref, iv. 25; xi, 59; xvi. 22; 
xvii.19. The Arjunayanasare named among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14), An early coin 
of the Arjaniyanas is figured in Prinsep’s 
Essays, Vol. II. p. 228, Plate xliv. No. 22, 

Arya, a people; misc, ref., v. 42, where Kern ’ 
takes the word as meaning ‘the inhabitants 

_ of Aryivarta,” g. 

Aryaka, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

Aryavirta, the inhabitants of Aryavirta (the 
text uses the nom. plur.), which is a cus- 
tomary name for Northern India; misc. ref., 
v. 67. See also ‘ wttardpatha.” The word 
Aryivarta means ‘the abode of the Aryas, 
or excellent or noble people,’ Itis used to 
denote Northern India in the Allahabid 
ingeription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p, 18). In the M dnavadharmasdstra, 
ii, 22 (Burnell’s Translation, p, 18) Arydvarta 
is defined as the land between the Himilaya 
and Vindhya mountains, extending to the 
eastern and to the western seas. But a 
_more precise division between Northern and. 
Southern India is given by the poet Raja- 
&ékhara, who, in the Balarémdyana, Act 
6 (see V. Sh. Apte’s Rajaséihara: his Life 
and Writings, p. 21), speaks of the riyer 
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Narmada (the ‘Nerbudda’), which rises in, 
and rans along close to the south of, the 
Vindhya range, as “the dividing line of 
Aryivarta and the dakshind ipatha,” 

Asikn, a people; misc. ref., xi, 56, -Mention 
is made of the Asika people or country in 
one of the Nisik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. 

. West. Ind, Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Aémaka, a country, and the people of it, in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22; misc, ref., 
vy. 39, 78, 74; ix. 18, 27; xvi. 11; xxxn, 
15:—the lord of Asmaka (Aimaka-pa, 
-ndtha, -naréndra) misc. ref., xi. 54, 55; xvi, 
15. Below his translation of xiv. 22, Kern 
adds the note— “the Assakanoi of the 
Greeks.” Mention.is made of the ASmaka 
people or country in one of the Ajanta inscrip- 
tions (drcheol. Surv. West, Ind. IV. p. 131). 

ustagivi, ‘the mountain behind which the sun 
sets,’ in the western division, xiv. 20, 

Agvattha, a people in the middle country, 
Ziv. 3 

asvamukha, * horse-faced people;” misc. ref., 
xvi. 35. See also ‘asvavaduna’ and ‘turagd- 
nana’ 

asvavadana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6; identified by Kern with the 
Hippopros6pot of the Periplus Maris Hry- 
thruet. See also‘ asvamukhea? and ‘ turagd- 
NANI. 

Atri (the hermitage of), im the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 14. 

Audra or Odra, a country (the pole Orissa), 
and the people of it; misc, ref,, v. 74. See 
also ‘ Udra,’ 

Audumbara, the people of the Udumbara 
coustry, in the middle conurtry, xiv. 4. 
See also ‘ Udumbara.’ 

Aujjayanika, the people of Uiayant Qs U5 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Ausinara, ‘a king of the Usinaras,’ g. v.; misc. 
ref,, Xi. 55. 

Avagiina, or Avagina a people or country; 
misc. ref., xi. 61; xvi. 38. Kern translates 
the word by ‘ Afghans,’ in both places. In 
xi. 61, among other various readings there 
are Chél-Abakéana, Chél-Arivarig ana, and 
Chéle-Variga-Kamhkana; and in xvi. 38, 
Chél-Avagdna, and Chél- Abakéna. 

Avante, @ king or other inhabitant of Avanti 


or Avantl, q.v.; misc. ref., xiv, 33. See 


also ‘ Avantaka,’ and < Avantika,’ 


Avantaka, the inhabitants of Avanti or Avantf, 
q. v., & people in the southern division, xiy, 
12; misc. ref.,v. 738. See also ‘ Avanta’ and 
‘ Avantika..’ 

Avanti, a city (better known as Ujjayani, ¢. »., 
or Ujjayini), misc. ref., v.40; ix. 17; also 

/ an inhabitant of the same, misc. ref,, ix, 

. 18, 21, See also ‘Avanti, Avanta, Avantaka, 
and Avantika,’? The name Avanti occurs in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Ajant& (Archeol, 
Surv, West. Ind. Vol, IV. pp. 109, 127), and 
in the Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman, 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262; the text has 
Akar-Avanty-). 

Avanti, a city, the same as Avanti, q. v. ; misc, 
ref., xi, 35. 

Avantika, ‘a king or other inhabitant of 
Avanti or Avanti,’ g.v., mise. ref, » Vs 64; 
Ixxzvi. 2. See also ‘ Avanta’ and Avantaka,’ 

Ayddhyaka, the inhabitants of Ayddhyi, which 
isthe modern Ajédhyi, Audh, Awadh, or 
‘Oude; mise. ref., iv. 24. See also ‘Sakéta,” 
The name Ayédhyé occurs in the spurious 
grant of Samudragupta (Gepia Inscriptions, 
p. 207). 


Bidara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19, 

Bihlika, a country, and the inhabitants of its 
misc. ref., v. 37; xviil. 6. See also ‘ Bahlika, 
Vahlika, and Vahlika.’ 

Bahlika, the samo as Bahlika, q. v.; misc. ref., ° 
x. 7; xvi. 1; xvii, 13, 25; xxxii. 15. In 
xvi, 1, Kern translates by “ Balkh.” 

Bahugiri, rendered by Korn by “ hill-districts,” 
but perhaps the name of some particular 
mountainous country; misc. ref,, xvi. 26. 

Baladévapattana, a city in the southern divi- 
sion; xiv. 16. Below his translation Kern 
gives the note— “ the Balaipatna of Ptolemy, 
so that the reading Palaipaina, preferred by 
Lassen, is proved to be a false form.” 

Barbara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; misc. ref., v. 42. 

bark, the island of (charmadvipa), in the | 
south-east division, xiv. Q;—~ wearers of - 
bark (chira-nivasana), a people in the north- 

' east division, xiv. 31, : 
beryl- mines (vatdirya), in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Bhadra, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2; 

and in the eastern division, xiv, 7; and im 
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. the southern division, xiv. 16. Ina note to 
his translation of xiv. 7, Kern explains the 
name by “‘the Blessed,” and Suggests that 
the Bhadras are probably the same with the 
Bhadrasvas, q. v. 

Bhadriisva, a people, to be placed inthe middle 
country if identified with the Bhadras; the 
king of the Bhadriévas (Bhadrdiva-nripa), 
misc. ref., ix. 11. Ina note to his transla- 
tion, Kern remarks— “ The Bhadragvas area 
mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 
Hast, or, according to the phrase of the 
astronomical Siddhintas, at 90° B. from 
Lanka, in the region where Yavakoti, “Java 
Point,” is situated. (The reading Yamakéti 
is erroneous; for Yama’s kingdom is in the 
South, not in the Kast; and, besides, the 
compound Yamakéti is devoid of sense. ) 
The origin of the Bhadrigvas living near 
the Udayngiri may be traced, I think, to 
Rigvéda, 1. 115, 2, seq.” 

Bhalla, (v. 7. Bhilla), a people in the north-east 

' division, xiv. 30. 

Bharata, a people; mise. ref. xvi. 21. 

Bhiratavarsha, xiv. 1, The word oconrs in 
other works as Bharatavarsha. In the 
latler form, it means ‘the country of Bharata ; 
and in the ether, ‘the country of the Bhivatas 
or descendants of Bharata.’ And it is a 
name for the whole of India, tho first Ising 
of which is held to have been Bharata, son 
of Dushyanta, 

Bharuknachchha, the modern Bharuch or Bha- 
rich, 7, ¢. ‘Broach,’ a city in the southern 
division, xiv. 11; mise, ref., xvi. 6; lxix. 11; 

the rulers of Bharukachehha (Lhare- 
kachchha-nik), v. 40, The name Bharukach- 
chha ovcurs in inscriptions at Junnar and 
Nisik (avehseal, Surn, West. ud. Vol. IV. 
pp. 96, 100); and perhaps in the Jnanigadh 
inscription of Rudraddman (Jud. And Vol. 
VII. p. 262, whore, however, “Mar and 
Kachchha” is preferred by the cdlitors), 
Sometimes the Sanskrit or Sanskritised form 
Bhrigukachchha is met with (¢ gy Ind, Ants 
Vol. XIL. p, 189; Vol. XLX. p. 175). By the 
Greoks it was called Baryguza. 

Bhisipura (?), s town (2); aise. ref. xvi 11, 
The published text has Bhésdpura, with the 
Various readings of Bhisapura, Bhdsdpdra, 
Bhishiparmn, and Dédsapura, Tn his transla. 
tion, however, Kern gives “the Bhasiparas;” 
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with the note “ or Bhasépura or Bhdsdvaras, 
‘ “May be, Bhdsdparas (= Bhiésdvaras) means 

““those who live on this side of Mount 

“*Bhisa.” Utpala gives no explanation, 

Bhimaratha, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 9. The 
published text has Bhimarathdydh, which 
Kern rendered by “(the inhabitants of the 
western half of the district) of the Bhimara-: 
thi.” A various reading is Bhimarathydy ah, 
which gives the name of Bhimarathyaé. A 
grant of the Eastern Chalukya king Vish- 

‘nuvardhana I, gives the name as Bhimaratht 
(ind. Ant. Vol. XIX. pp. 304, 810). The 
river is undoubtedly the modern Bhima, 
which rises in the SahyAdri range, and flows 
into the Krishna near Raichiir, 

Bhringi(?), a people (?); misc. ref, iv. 29. 
There are the various readings of Bhrigi, 
Jruiigi, and Vaihga; and in his translation 
Kern stamps the word as “ very doubtful.” 

Bhégaprastha, a (?) people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25, : 

Bhégavardhana, a (?) city or country; misc. 
ref., perhaps an interpolation, xvi. 12. 

bhittapura, ‘the city of spirits,’ in the norther 
division, xiv. 27. 

Brahmapura, a city, in the north-east division, 

| xiv. 30, 

bulls, the island of (vrishadvipa), in the sonth- 
east division, xiv. 9, 


cannibals (purushdda, piirushdda), in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6; misc. rof., iv. 22. 
In a note to the translation, Kern remarks 
— “tho cannibals, being always placed in 
the far East, must’ denote either the inhabi- 
tants of the Andamans and Nicobars, or the 
cannibal tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
or both.” See also ‘hravyésin.’ 

castes. The work does not mention the 
Brahmans with any topographical reference: 
but it locates the Kshatriyas (mentioned by 
the term rdjanya) in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; the Vaisyas in the western division, 
xiv. 21; and the Sfidras in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18, 

Chaidya, the people of Chédi, g. v.; misc. 
ref., xi. 59. See also ‘ Chédika.’ 

Champi, a (7) town or country ; mise, ref., 
Xvi. 3, . 

Chajichika (v. 1. Champiika), a people in the 
south-west division, xiy. 18. 
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Chandrabhiga river, supposed to be the 
Chenab, one of the five rivers of the Paijab; 
misc. ref., xvi. 27. 

Chandrapuras, the inhabitants of the city of 
Chandrapura, in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 
A town named Chandrapura is mentioned 
in the Indér grant of Skandagupta (Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 71). 

charmadvipa, the island of bark, in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 7 

Charmaranga, a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. 

GChirudévi, a (P) town or country, misc. ref., 
ix. 18; the word occurs in the plural, as if 
denoting the inhabitants. 

Chédi, a country, mise. ref., xvi. 8; xxxii. 22; 
— the ruler of Chédi (Chédi-pa), xliii, 8, See 
also ‘Chaidya and Chédika.’ The Kala- 
churis of Central India ‘were kings of 
Chédi. 

Chédika (v. 1. Chaidika), the people of Chédi, 
q» ¥., in the south-east division, xiv. 8. See 
also ‘ Chaidya.’ 

Chérya, a people, evidently of ‘the Chéra 
country, in the southern division, xiv. 
15. 

China, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref., v. 77, 78,80; x. 7, 11; xi. 
61; xvi. 1, 38. Kern translates the word 
by “ Chinese ;” e. 9. v. 77, 78, 80. 

chiptiandsika, ‘flat-nosed people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 26, 

chiranivasana, * wearers of bark,’ a people in 
the north-east division, xiv. 3]. 

Chitraktita, in the. southern division, xiv. 13; 

_ misc. ref, xvi. 17. It is the modern Chitre- 
kot or Chatarkét hill or district, near 
Kampta in Bundélkhand. The name occurs 
in the Sirfr inscription of A. D. 866 (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. XIL p. 218). 

Ohéla, a country, and the people of it, in the 
southern divigion, xiv. 18; mise, ref., v. 40; 
xi. 61; xvii 10, 38. In southern inscrip- 
tions, the name appears in the forms of 
Chola, Chéla, and Chéda; and it is taken 
hack to the third century B,C. by one of 
the edicts of -Aséka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. 
pp. 289, 240, 249), 

cocoa-nuts, the island of (nélikéra-duiva), in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. : 

conch-shells, the places for obtaining, are 
placed in the southern division, xiy, 14. 


dakshinépatha, ‘the region of the south,’ 4. e 
Southern India, below the Narmadi, mise. 
ref, ix. 40; xlvii.8. See under ‘Aryavarta,? 
The term dakshindvatha occurs in the 
Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262); in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta In-. 
scriptions, p. 13); and apparently in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archaol. Surv. West, 
Ind, Vol. IV. p. 110). 

Damara (v. 1. Dimara), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv. 80. | 

Dandaka, a country or people, misc. ref., xvi. 
11 ;—the king of Dandaka (Dandak-ddhipati), 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Dandakivana, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. This is, I suppose, another form of the 
mame of the Dandakéranya, or Dandaka 
forest, which lay between the rivers Nar-_ 
mada and Gédavari. 

Dandapingalaka, a people in the northern di- | 
vision, xiv. 27. ° 


- Danturaka, a people in the castern division, 


xiv. 6, Albérini says “ Dantura, ¢. e. people 
with long teeth.” 

Darada, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29; mise, ref., v.42, 79, xiii.9. Albérfint 
omits them; or, rather, he gives Abhisirada, | 
instead of Abhisira and Darada. 

Dardura, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 1], i? 

Dirva, a people in the north-east division, xiv. . 
30, : 

Disaméya, a pedplein the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

Dagapura, a city in the southern division, xiv. 
12, It is the modern Mandasér, or more 
properly Dasér, in Malwa. It is mentioned 
in inscriptions at‘ Nasik (Archaol. Surv, 
West. Ind. Vol. IV, pp. 100, 114), and in 
inscriptions ab Mandasdr itself (Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp. 79, note 2, and 84, 86), 

Dasirna, a variant of Défdrne, g. v.; mise. 
ref.,v. 40; x. 15; xzxii, 11, In a note to his 
translation, Kern remarks that the Dasarnas 
are the Dosarene or Desarene of the Pertplus 
Maris Brythrot, 

Dagsirna, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; mise. ref, xvie 26. See also 
‘ Dasdrna,’ . | 

Dastraka, a variant of Distraka, g. v3 misd-\, 
ref., y. 67, 
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Diséraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. See also ‘ Daséraka,’ 

dead, the kingdom of the (nashte-rdjya), in the 
north-east, xiv. 29. See under ‘Méruks.’ 

demons with elf-locks (jaf-dsura), in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Dévika, a river ; misc. ref., xi. 35. 

Dhanushmat, a mountain, in the northern 
division, xiv. 24, The text distinctly stamps 
Dhanushmat as a mountain. But Albérant 
says “ Dhanushman (!), ¢. e. the people with 
bows.” 

Dharmapattana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. Kern translates the name by 
“ Yama’s city.” 

Dharmiranya, a forest region, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3. 

diamonds are found in the Himavat mountains, 
in Kaliiga, Kosala, Mataiiga (?), Pandra, 
and Saurishtra, at Surpira (see under 
‘Aparinta’ and ‘Saurpiraka’), and on the 
banks of the Véni, Ixxx. 6, 7. 

dirghagriva, ‘people with long necks,’ in the 
north-west division, xiv, 23, | 

dirghakésa, ‘long-haired people,’ in the north- 
wost division, xiv. 23, 

dirghdsya, ‘long-faced people,’ in the north. 
west division, xiv, 23. 

divishiha, ‘the inhabitants of heaven,” dwel- 
lers in the sky, @ people, in the north-east 

' division, xiv. 31, 

dog-faced peuple (sva-mukha), in the northern 

division, xiv. 25. 

Domba, the Gipsies; misc. ref,, lxxxvii. 33. 
Also, in lili. 84 tho text bas évapach-dilayah, 
‘those who cook (ani ost) dogs, and others 
liko them;’ and tho commontary says sea- 
paché Domlsih, «the coukors of dozs are the 
Dombas,’ The nemo is doubtless identical 
with the Dumouws that occurs elsowhore; ey. 
in the Anankond! inscription of Rudradéva 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. XL p. 17). And the 
Dommas or Dims were the Cipsies (dé. 
Vol. XV. p, 15). 

Dravida, a country, and the poople of it, in the 
south-west division, xiv. 19; mise, ref., ix. 15, 
19; xvi. 11; xxsii. 15; — tho rulers of 
Dravida, or of the Dravides (1ravid-ddhindh) 
mise. ref., iv. 23 ; —= the eastern half of the 
Dravida countries (Mraviddnii prifg-ardha), 
misc. ref. xvi, 2, In his translation of xvi. 


11 and xxxii, 15, Korn gives “ Dravidas (or | 
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Dramidas).” In -xiy, 19, Albérini gives 
“Dramida.” See also ‘Dravida.’ 
Dravida, ‘of or belonging to Dravida,’ gq. U.3 
. misc. ref, lviii. 4, where Kern renders 
Drividam by “(a measure) for Dravidas 
(barbarians), 


ears ; people with ears like a winnowing fan 
(sirpa-karna), in the eastern division, xiv. 5, 

elephants, the glen of (kunjera-dard, in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

ékacharana, * one-footed people,’ in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. See also « ékapada.’ 

ékapade, ‘one-footed people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7. See also ‘ éhacharana.’ 

éhaviléchana, ‘one-eyed people,’ in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23, 

elephants; the elephant’s cave, or the glen of 
elephants (‘ufjara-dart), in the southern 
division, xiv, 16. 

eyes; one-eyed people (éha-viléchana) in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23 ;— three-eyed. 
people (tri-nétra), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31, 


faces ; ‘ dog-faced people’ (sva-mukha), in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ;— ‘horse-faced 
people’ (asva-vadana) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6, and (iwrag-dnana) in the northern 
division, xiv. 25; misc, ref. (asva-mukha), 
xvi. 35 ;— ‘long-faced people” (dirgh-dsya), 
in the north-west division, xiy. 23 — 
‘tiger-faced people’ (vydghra-mukha), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5, 

fect; ‘one-footed people’ (éka-pada), in the 
castern division, xiv. 7; and (éha-charana), 
in the north-cast division, xiv. 81. 

‘flesh, eaters of raw’ (kravy-ditn), in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘ canni- 
bals” ‘Fhe word is, however, rather doubt- 
ful; the readings are hravydddudbhiva, 
and kravyakhydbhira, for which Dr. Kern 
adopted, by conjecture, Aravydiy-dbhira. 

forests; the Dharmiranya, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3 ;— the great forest (mah- 
Gtavi), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ;— 
the Dandakavana, in the sonthern division, 
xiv. 16;— the collection of forests (van- 
augha; v. 1. van-auka, ‘the inhabitants of 
forests’), in the western division, xiv. 
20;— the forest of the man-lions (nrisahha- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 
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92:— the forest-territory (vana-rdshtra), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29 ;— the forest- 
kingdom (vana-rdjya), in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 30 ;— the forest of Vasus or 
spirits (vasu-vana), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. The “ kings of all the forest 
countries (sarv-dtavika-rdja)”’ were com- 
pelled by Samudragupta to do service to 
him (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 13), The same 
record mentions also a kingdom named 
Mahikintira, which seems to be a great 
forest kingdom (bid.). And the hereditary 
territory of the Mahdréja Sathkshébha 
included “the eighteen forest kingdoms” 
(ashiddas-dtavi-rajya ; id. p. 116). 


Gajahvaya, apparently ‘(the city) that has the 
appellation of the elephant,’ i.e. Gajapura or 
Hastinipura, the modern Dehli, in the 
middle couniry, xiv. 4. 

Gambhirika, a river; mise. ref,, xvi. 16, 

Ganardjya, a kingdom in the southern division, 
xiv, 14. 

Gandhira, a country (the modern Kandahiir), 
and the people of it, in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 28 ; misc. ref.,iv. 23; v. 77, 78; ix. 
21;x.7; xvi. 26; xvii. 18; lxix. 26. The 
name is carried back to the third century 
B. ©. by one of the edicts of Aédka (Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 289, 240, 247). 

Gandharva, a class of supernatural beings, in 

- the north-east division, xiv. 31; misc. ref., 
xili. 8 ; lxxxvil. 33. 

Gaiga, the river Ganges, described as con. 
stituting, with the Jamna, the necklace of 
the earth, xliii. 32 ;— reference to the region 
between the Gaigi and the Yamuni, lxix. 
26 ;— misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Garuha, see Guruhd. 

Gaudaka, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
7. This is the reading in the text; but in 
his translation Kern gives “ Gauras,’’ and 
adds thenote— ‘¢. e, ‘the Whites,’ supposed 
to live in Svétadvipa, which, according to 
Kathiésariiségara, 54, 18, 199, lies near the 
Cocoa-island” (see ‘islands’ ). Albérfint 
gives ‘‘ Ganuraka,”’ 

Gauragriva, a people in the middle country 
xiy. 3, 

Gayya, a people in the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Ghisha, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2; and in the north-east division, xiy. 30. 


In xiv. 2, Kern translates “ Ghésha;” and in 
xiv. 30, “ Ghéshas (stations of herdsmen),” 
Girinagara, a city in the southern division, 

xiv. 11. The name has now passed over to 
the mountain Girnar, in Kithiiwad; and the 
ancient city is now represented by Juni. . 
gadh, at the foot of it. The original name ~ 
of the Girnir mountain was Urjayat (Guyia 

Inscriptions, pp. 64, 65). 

Girivraja, ‘the inhabitants of the district 
of Girivraja,’ as rendered by Kern, — in 
accordance with the commentary, I presume; 
misc, ref., x. 14. H. H. Wilson (Vishny- 
Purdna, Translation, Vol. IV. p.15, note 8), 
said that Girivraja is “in the mountainous 
part of Magadha;” and further on (id. p, 
180, note 1) he identified it with Raja. | 
griha in Bihir. 

Gédivari, the river of that name in Southern’ 
India ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Goladetil, a (?) mountain; mise. ref, xvi. 3. : 

gold, the region of (lanaha), in the western 
division, xiv. 21, and (suvarna-bhd) in the 
north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Gomanta, a mountain; mise. ref,, v.68, xvi.17, * 

Gomati, a river; misc. ref., perhaps an inter-. - 
polation, xvi. 12. Itseems to be the modern 
Gomti or Gumti, which rises in the Shah- 
jehinpur District and flows into the Ganges — 
about half-way betweon Benares and Ghazt- 
pur; atany rate, it is somewhere in that — 
neighbourhood that we have to locate the. 
place Gématikottaka, which is mentioned in’ * 
the Dé6-Baranark inscription of J ivitagupty 
II. (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 217), But there 
issalso a river Gomati in the Kéngra District 

in the Paiijib, 

Génarda, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12; misc. ref, ix. 18; xxxii. 22. 

Guda, a people in the middle country, xiv, 3. 
Albérint says “Guda  Tindshar.” 

Guruhi, or Garaha, a river in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. There are the various 
readings of Guiahd, Guluhd, and Guriha, 
Below his translation, Kern romarks — 
“Guruhi (also Garuha) is, to my apprehen- 
sion, the Garvigus of the Greeks; the river. 
district they called Goryata. Lassen, in his 
Altert. iii, p. 127 and 186, identifies the 
Greek a with Gauri. It need not be 
pointed out how exactly both forms coincide 
with Garuhi and Guruhi,” 
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Haihaya, a people in the western division, xiv. 
90, The Kalachuris of Central India were 
Haihayas (Ind. Ant, Vol. XII. pp, 253, 268). 
And the Western Chalukya king Vikra- 
miditya II. (A. D. 733-34 to 746-47) married 
two Haihaya princesses. 

hair; people with thick matted hair (jazd- 
dhara), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ; — 
long-haired people (dirgha-%éa) in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23 ;-—thick-haired people 
(bésa-dhara) in the northern division, xiv. 
26;— demons with matted hair or elf-locks 
(jat-tstra), im the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Hala (v. J. Laha), 2 people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 22; misc. ref., xvi. 6: xxzii. 19. 

Hirahaura, ‘a king of the Harahauras or 
Harahauras ;’ mise. ref., xiv. 34. 

Hémagiri, a mountain in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19. 

Hémakundya, a place in the south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9. There are tho various readings 
of Wéma-hita, -katyd, -hudya, and -hugyd. 
In his text, Kern gavo the name as Héma- 
kitya; but in his translation he proferred 
‘Hémakandya, because Prorigara exhibits the 
same form, Albérini gives “ Hémakiitys.” 

Hémaitila, a people in tho northern division, 
xiv. 28, 

hermitages (édpas-titrama), in the southern 
divison, xiv. 15;—the hermitage of Atri 
(aért), in the souther inion, xiv. 14, 

Himavat, the Hinton Meine in the 
northern division, xiv. 245— spoken of as 

© of the breusts of the carth, the other 
being tho Vindhya mountain, xliii, 85 j;— 
diamonds are obtained there, Ixxsx. 7 j-— and 
pearly, Isxxi, 2, fi y— mine. ref, xvi. 2 
(babir-antah-sudla-jih, woo CAntargiry’) 5 xvi. 
17 (Himavat); Ixsit. 1 (ddima-kshmeiddhara). 
horso-faced people (asee-nadend) in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6, and (/argq-dnana) in the 
northern division, xiv. 255; muse. ref, 
(usvaemukha), xvi, 35, 

Hina, (v. 1 dna), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 273 mise, ref, xi. G1; xvi, 38, 
In xi. 61, Kern translates Chél-Avaydna- 
sita- Ling by “* Chélus, Afghans, Gund) White 
Hinas;” but in xvi. 33 ho translutes Pah 
lava-dvéta-ITina by “Pahtuvas, Svdtus, (and) 
Hines,” though dette liere ix uxactly syno- 
nymous with situ in the uther pussage. The 





Hinas are mentioned in the Bhitarf inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 56), in the Mandasér inscription of Yasd- 
dharman (id. p. 148), in the Aphsad inscrip- 
tion of Adityaséna (id. p. 206), and in many 
later records; but I do not know of any 
epigraphic passage which specifies ‘“ the 
White Hinas.” 


Tkshumat}, a river; misc. ref,, xvi, 4. 

Ikshvako, a (7) people; misc. ref.,-v. 753 iz. 
17; xi. 58. Madhariputra-Purushadatta, a 
hero of the Ikshvikus, is mentioned in one 
of the early inscriptions at the Jaggayya~ 
peta stipa (Archeeol. Surv. South. Ind. Vol. I. 
pp- 110, 111). 

Irvati, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 27, 

islands of bulls (vrisha-dvipa), of cocoanuts 
(ndlikéra-dvipa), and of bark (charma-dvipa), 
in the south-east division, xiv. 9;-—- “the 
islands (dvipa),” suggested by Kern, below 
his translation, to be the Maldives, in the 
southern division, xiv. 14;— the islands of 
the great ocean (mahdrnava-dvipa), misc. 
ref., xvi. 6, 


,jackal-eaters (gdméyu-bhaksha); misc. ret., 
xvi. 85, | 

jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair,’ in 
the southorn division, xiv. 13. 

jatdsura, ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 
locks, in the north-east division, xiv. 30. 

Jathara, or perhaps Jathara-Aiiga, a people in 
ihe south-east division, xiv. 8. The text is 
Vaiy-Opavurga-Jathar-Angah; which Kern 
translates by “Vaiga, Vaiga minor, (and) — 
the Jathura-Aigas.” But the same com- 
bination, Jathera-Aaga, does not occur any- 
where else, Albérant separates the names, 
anil says “Jathara, Aiga.” 

Jriiga, a people in the western division, 
xiv, 21. 


Kachohha, a country in the southern division, 
xiv, 16. It is evidently the modern Kachh, 
oulyo Cuich, to the north of Kathiiwid. 

Kachehhiva, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Kaikaya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc. ref, iv. 22, v. 67, 74; xvi. 26, 
xvii. 18; — the lord of the Kaikayas 
(Kuikaya-udtha), misc. vef, xi. 60. 
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Kailisa, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. Itis peculiarly sacred as being the 
paradise of the god ‘Siva. It belongs to the 
Himalayan range, and constitutes the water- 
shed from which the Indus, Satlej, and 
Brahmaputra take their rise; but it appears 
to be really in Tibet (Hunter’s Indian Hmpire, 
pp. 43, 45). 1é is mentioned in the Gang- 
dhir inscription of Visvavarman and the 
Mandasér inscription of Bandhuvarman 
(Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 78, 85, 86) ; and in 
the last passage it is called one of the breasts 
of the earth, — the other being Suméru. 

Kailivata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Kairalaka, the people of Kérala, g.v., in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. The text gives 
the reading Kéralaka; but this isa mistake 
for Kairalaka, or still more correctly Kaira- 
laka, which occurs in the Allahdbid inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta (Gupia Inscriptions, 
p: 7, line 19), 

Kalijina (v. i. Kalaiijana), a people or place 
in the southern division, xiv. 11. Can it be 
really intended for ‘ KAlaiijara,’ — a city of 
the Kalachuris of Central India, now re- 


presented by the Kalajiijar hill fort, — the , 


name of which is sometimes wrongly given 
in inscriptions as ‘K4lafijana ’P 
Kalaka, a people in the south-west division, 
' xiv. 19, 

Kalakoti, a fortress or city in the middle 
country, xiv. 4. 

Kalinga, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8; — diamonds are 
found there, Ixxx. 7; — other misc. ref., 
v. 85, 75, 79; ix. 10, 26; x. 16; xvi. 1,3; 
avi. 13, 22; xxxii, 15; — the king of the 
Kalinga country (Kalinga-dése-nripati), misc. 
ref., v. 69; — the lord of Kaliaga (Kaliiy- 
ésa), mise. ref. xi. 54. See also ‘Kalinga. : 
The name of the Kalinga country is carried 
back to the third century B.C. by one of the 
edicts of ASdka (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX. p. 247). 

Kalinga, a king or other inhabitant of the 
Kalinga country, q- %; misc. ref, xiv. 32. 

Kalmisha, a people ; misc. rof., v, 69, 

Kambéja, a country, and the people of it, in 
_ the south-west division, xiv. 17; mise, ref., 

We 88, 78, 805 xi. 57; xiii. 9; xvi. 1, 16. 
‘With the, Yavanas and the Pahlavas, who are 


mentioned. j in the same verse, the Kambdjas ! 
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must be located far more to the north than 
done by Var&hamihira, The name is carried 
back to the third century B. C, by one of the 
edicts of Asédka. And Senart allots the tribe 
to the tract of the river Kabal (Ind. Ant, 
Vol. XX. pp. 289, 240, 247). 

kanaka, the region of gold, in the western 
division, xiv. 21. The text is. Jringa-Vaisyaa 
kanaka-Sakéh; which Kern translates by 
** the Jrihgas, Vaisyas, (and) Gold. 
Scythians.”’ But he adds the note that the 
commentary explains Sera 3 wiz. ‘the 
region of gold, and the ‘SSakas.” Albérinj 
also separates the words, and gives “ Vaiéya, 
Kanaka, Saka.’’ See also ‘ gold,’ 

Kiifichi, a city, in the southern division, xiy, 
15. Itis the modern Conjcveram. Vishnu- 
gopa of Kajichi is named among the kings 
whom Samudragupta is said to have eaptured 
(Gupia Inscriptions, p. 13). - Burnell held 
that the Sanskrit ‘KAfichi’ is a mis-transla. 
tion of the Dravidian ‘ Kafiji’ (South-Indian 
Palaography, p. X., note 2), 

Kanka, a people in the middle country, xiv. 4, 

Kaikata, a people in the southern division, 
xiv, 12. 

Kantakasthala, a locality im the south-east 
‘division, xiv. 10. 

Kanthadhiina, a people in the northern divi. 
sion, xiv. 26. 

Kantipura, a city; misc. ref., xvi. 11, 

Kapila, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17, 

Kapishthala, (v. 2. Kapishthaka), a people or 
locality in the middle country, xiv. 4, 
Monier-Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
compares the Kambisthuloi of the Greeks, 

Karmanéyaka, a people in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 15. Theplace whence the name is 
derived, is mentioned in inser iptions as 
Karmanéya, Kamantya, and. Kammanijja; 
and it is the modern Kamréj in the Baréda 
territory (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIL, pp. 184 and 
note 5, and 198). 

Karnaprivéya, a people in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18. There are the various 
readings of Kargapradéya and Karnaprae 
varana. Tho latter form, Kar ‘naprivarana, 
which would equally well suit the metre 
here, occurs in the Rimiyana, Kishkindhd- 
handa, xl. 26 (Vishnu-l’urdna, Translation, 
Vol. Il. p. 161, note ll). Below his trans- 
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lation Kern remarks “ Synonymous with | 


Karnapravéya is Karnaprivarana. Now, 
prdvarana is synonymous with prévéni, so that 
prdvéya either stands for prévénya, or pravém 
and prévénya are derived from the same base 
with prdvéya. The Mirkandéya-Purina, 58; 
81, has Karnapridhéya, in which dh is 
misread v.” 

Karnata, the Kanarese country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 138. In the Simaingad grant 
of Dantidurga, the Western Chalukya forces 
are called ‘‘the boundless army of the 
Karniitaka ” (Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p, 114). 

Karvata, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
5; mise. ref, xvi. 13. 

Kisi, a city in the castern division, better 
known as Benares, xiv. 7; misc. ref., v. 72; 
x. 4, 13 ; xxxii. 19 ;— the lord or king of Kaéi 
(Kds-iévara, Kasi-pa, Kdsi-rdja), mise. ref., ix. 
19; xi. 59; Ixxviii. 1;— the country of Kasi 
(Kdsi-désa), misc. ref. xvii. 25. In the 
plural (Adéayah), the word is used to denote 
the people of Kasi; mise. ref, v.69. The 
city of Kasi is mentioned in the Sirnith 
inscription of Prakatiditya (Gupte Inserip- 
tions, p. 256), 

Kaémira, a people, in the north-east division 
(tho inhabitants of tho Kaémty country), 
xiv, 20; mine. ref., v, 77, 78; ix. 18; x. 12. 
Also seo § Rismirala,’ 

Kismiraka, the people of Kaémir; misc. ref., 
v.70; xi, 57. Sev also ‘Kiasmira.’ 

Kaunkana, the people of the Koiikana, q. v.; 
mise. vof., xvi. 11. 

Kaulinda, a people; misc. rof., iv. 24. There 
is the various reading Aunlaiutra. See also 
‘ Kanninda,’ 

Kaulfita, the people of Nullita, gy. v.; mise. 
ref, x. ll, | 

Kauninda (vo. 4, Kawinda), people in the 
north-cast division, xiv. 30;— ‘a king of the 
Kaunindas or Kaniudas’ (Aauniuda), mise. 
rot, xiv, 33. There are the various readings, 
Kuuliiula (xiv. 80, 33), and Kawliiudra (xiv. 
80). Sve alan! Kanlinia,’ 

Kaurava, a poople, probably the inhabitants of 
Kurn-land (seo ‘ Kuru’); mise, ref, iv. 25; 
ix, 80;— the lord of the Kauravas (Kaurav- 
Gdhipati), iv. 24. : 

Kaugala, tho people of Kdsala, q. .; misc. ref, 
x14. See also ‘ KauSaluka.’ 

Kaugalaka, tho people of Kéégala, g. v.. im the 


eastern division, xiv. 7 [the text gives here 
the reading Kééalaka; but this must be a 
mistake for Kauéalaka]; misc. ref., v. 70; 
x.9. Seealso‘ Kangala.’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘Kééala’) appears to be 
‘ Kausalaka,’ which occurs in the Allahtbid 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 7, line 19). 

Kausaimbi, the modern Késam on the Ganges ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 3. The name occurs in one 
of the Agika edicts (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVIII. 
p. 309). 

Kansiki, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Kavéri, the river that still bears this name, in 
the southern division, xiv.18 (where the 
name is given in the plural, Kévéryah); 
misc. ref,, v. 64. | 

Kérala, a country; misc. ref., xvi. 11. See 
also ‘ Kairalaka.’ Mantarija of Kérala is 
named among the kings of Southern India, 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 18). 

késadhara, ‘long-haired or thick-haired people,’ 
in the northern division, xiv. 26. 

khachara, ‘the inhabitants of the sky, or 
roamers in the sky,’ a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Khanda, ‘ dwarfs (?),’ @ people in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18, 

Khasa, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 6; 
misc, ref., x. 12; Ixix. 26. 


| Khasha, a people in the north-east division, 


xiv. 30. 

Kshastha, ‘dwellers in the sky,’ a people in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22. 

Kira, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
29; miso, ref, iv. 28; xxxii. 19. In the 
Chambi grant, the Kiras are mentioned as 
being conquered by Saihilladéva (Ind. Ant, 
Vol. XVII. p. 8). 

Kiriia, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18, and in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref. v. 35,80; ix. 35; xi. 60; 
xvi, 2; xxxii. 19, 22; — tbe prince of the 
Kirftas (Kirdia-bhariri, -pdrthiva), mise. 
rof,, iz..17; xi. 54, 

Kirna, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
ll. 

Kishkindha, a mountain, in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. Monier-Williams defines 
it as ‘in Odra, containing a cave, the 
residence of the monkey-prince Balin.” 
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Albéranf says, “ Kishkindha, the country of 
the monkeys.” 

Kohala, (v. J. Késala), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Kollagiri, in the southern division, xiv. 13. 
It is, in all probability, the modern Kdlhi- 
pur (properly Kélipur), the chief town of 
the Native State in the Southern Maritha 

Country, which is mentioned as Kollagira 
in an inscription at Térdal (Ind. Ant. Vol. 

- XIV, p. 23). 

Konkana, (v. 1. Kauakana), a country (usually 
known as the Seven Koiikanas) in the 

southern division, xiv. 12. See also 
‘Kanikana.’ Albéruni says“ Koikana near 
the sea,” 

Kééala, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8; — diamonds are 
found there, lxxx. 6; — other misc. ret., 
v. 69; ix, 26; 244,13; xvi.6: xvii. 22. 
See also ‘Kausalaka,’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘KauSalaka’) appears to be 
* Kosala,’ which occurs in one of the Ajanta 
inscriptions (Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. 
IV. p. 127), and inthe Rajim grant of Tivara- 
déva (Gupta Inscriptions, p.296). Mahendra 
of Késala is named among the kings whom 
Samudragupta is said to have captured (id. 
p. 13). 

Kotivarsha, apparently a country; the king of 
Kotivarsha (Kétivarsha-nripa), misc. ref., 
ix, 11, 

Krauitcha, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24, See also under ‘ Kraunchadvipa.’ 
Krauichadvipa, a country, in the southern 
‘division, xiv. 18 ; misc, ref.,x, 18. Monier- 
Williams gives the word as equivalent to 
‘ Kranficha,’ which, he gays, is the name of a 
mountain, partof the Himalayan range, 
situated in the eastern part of the chain, on 

- the north of Assam, and is also the name 
of one of the dvipas or principal divisions 
of the world, surrounded by tho sea of 
curds. 


kravydsin, ‘ eaters of raw flesh,’ in the south-. 


west division, xiv. 18.- See also ‘cannibals,’ 
and under ‘ flesh.’ 

Krishna, axiver (the ‘Kistna’) in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Kern took this word, with 
the one that follows it in the text, to give 
the name-of a place, — Krishnavelliva. But 

’ Varihamihira has undoubtedly mentioned 


the river Krishna and the town of Vellira 
(q- 0.)- 

Kshatriyas, under the term rdjanya, placed 
in the northern division, xiv, 28. 

Kshémadhirta, a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28, 

Kshudramina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 24, . 
Kshurdrpana, a mountain in the western 

division, xiv. 20. 

Kuchika, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30, 

Knukura, a people in the middle country, xiy, 

| 4; mise. vef., v. 71; xxxii. 22. Mention is 
made of the Kukura people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Archeol, Sury, 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), and in the Junj- 
gadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind. An, 
Vol. VII. p. 262). 

Kuilita, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv, 22, and in the north-east division, xiy, 
29; misc. ref.,x.12; xvii, 18. See also 
‘Kulitaka.’ Kuldta is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII p, 8), 

Kaltiiaka, the pooplo of Kuliita, g.0.; mise, 
rof,, iv. 22, 

Kunatha (v. 1. Kunata, Kanaha, and Kunapa), 
a people in the north-east division, xiv. 30, 

kunjuradari, the clephant’s cave, or the glen 
of elephants, in tho southern division, xiv. | 
16, 

Kuntala, a country; misc. ref., xvi. 11. It is 
mentioned in one of the Ajanti inscriptions, . 
under circumstances which imply, I think, .. 
that Ajanti itsclf was in Kuntula (Archaeol, 
Surv. West, Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127); and 
it is, I considor, the country of which Nasik 
was the capital (yee page 115 above), It is 
also mentioned in numerous later records. 
And the Western Chilukyas of Kalyani are’ 
constantly described emphatically as ‘the 
lords of Kuntala.”’ 

Kuntibhéja, a people; mise, ref, x. 15. 

Kuru, a peoplo, Tho Kurus consisted of two 
branches, the northern and tho southern; 
and the land of the northorn Kurus is sup- 
posed to bo a region beyond the most 
northorn part of the Himiilayan range, and 
is described as & country of everlasting 
‘happiness. Varihamihira mentions (1) the — 
Kurus, without any qualification, asa people - 
in the middle country, xiv. 4; aud (2) the - 
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‘northern Kurus (uétaréh Kuravah) as a 
people in the northern division (xiv. 24; 
here Kern translates by “the Hyperbo- 
yeans”’). It is doubtless in connection with 
(1) only, that we have to take Albérini’s 
remark “Kuru == Tanéshar,’”? and Kern’s 
note on his translation of xvi. $2, in which 
he specifies Kurukshétra as being “the 
country about Thinésar (Skr. Sthaavis- 
vara.)” There are the followittg miscella- 
neous references; the Kurus, v. 383; xxxii. 
11; — the people of Kuru-land (Kurukshé- 
éraka), v. 78; (Kurubhiimi-ja) xvi. 32; — the 
lord of Kuru-land (Kurwkshétr-ddhipa), xi. 
57; — the forest, or wild, or uninhabited, 
lands of Kuru (Kuru-jdiyala), ix. 29. See 
also ‘Kaurava.’ Tho land of the northern 
Kurus is mentioned in the Udayagiri Jain 
inscription (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 260). 

Kusuma, a mountain in the southern division, 


xiv. 14, 


Laha, v.f. for Hala, y. 

Luhada, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22. There ave the various readings of 
Luhara, Tudaha, and Kalaha, Ln his trans- 
lution, Kern gives “ Liahada (or Ladaha).” 
And ho adds the note — “ this seems to be 
Lahava, so frequently mentioned in the Rdja- 
turaigint, ey. vii 012, 1873 (Ldkare, “ Laha- 
rian,” 1173). Ibis w border-land between 
Koslintr and Dardisiin; to this ideutifica- 
tion of Laharnw and Dahada, it will not be 
objected that aur author, committing the 
mave blunder of placing Kashnilr rund 
Dardistan jn the North-onst, should needs 
have assigned «& wrung situation to Lahada 
too.” 

Lanki, in the southern division, xiv. 11. As 
Shhhale is mentioned in the same passage, 
xiv. 15, Lanka would seem to denote here, 
not tho ishuu of Ceylon, but its capital 
city, whigh it was perhaps thought necessary 
to montion separutely, because ib provides 
the Hindu prime aeridinn, Albérdnt says 
“Danka, de. the cupola of the eurth.” The 
island of Latka is mentioned in the Bodh- 
Gay inseription of Mahdniman ((upte 
Tnseriptions, pp. 277, 278). 

Lita, « country ; mise. ref. Isix, TL, Ti covre- 
spuuds to whut might now be called central 
and southern Gujurtit, -- to the country 







between the river Mahi and the Konkan 
(Ind. Ant. Vol. V. p. 145), It is mentioned 
in one of the Mandasér inscriptions (Gupta 
Tascriptions, p. 84), in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of PulikéSin II. (ind. Ant. Vol, VIII. 
p. 244), in one of the Ajant& inscriptions 
(Archeol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 127), 
and in various later records. 

Lauhitya (the river Brahmaputra), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., xvi. 16, 
In a note to his translation Kern adds that 
one MS. of the commentary has Lohité 
nadah; and another Lauhiiyd nadah. The 
form ‘Lauhitya’ occurs in the Mandasdr 
inscription of Yasédharman (Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 148); and the form ‘Léhitya’ in 
the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna (id. 
p. 206). 

lions; the forest of the man-lions (wriswhha- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 22. 


Madhyndésa, the middle country; the tribes, 

é&c,, contained in it, xiv. 2, 38, 4; misc. ref., 
v. 78, 90; viii. 46; x. 5; xiv. 1; xvii. 19, 20, 
92; xviii. 4; xlvii. 7. The country is per- 
haps mentioned in the Sarndth inscription of 

Prakatiditya (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 286). 

MaAdhyamika, a people in the middle country, 

xiv. 2, 

Madra, a people in the north-west division. 

xiv. 22; mise. vef., iv. 22; v. 40; x. 4; xvil. 

18; xxxii. 19;— the lord of the Madras 

(Madr-é8a), misc. ref, xiv. 33. See also 

‘Madraka.’ 

Madraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27;— the lord of the Madrakas (Mad- 
rake-pati) misc, ref., xi, 59. See also 
‘Mudra’ A tribe named Madraka is men- 
tioned as subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inseriptions, p, 14). — 

Magadha, a country, ‘and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., iv. 
22, 26; v, 69, 79; x. 14; xvi. 1; xxxii. bl s— 
the lord of Magadha (Magadh-ééa), misc. 
rof,, x. 16 ; —the ruler of Magadha (Magadh- 
ddhipa), misc. ret, xi. 55. See also ‘Maga- 
dhike, In iv. 26, Kern translates Magadhdn 
(accus. plur.) by “ Behar.” 

Migadhika, the people of Magadha, q.v.; misc. 

. yof., xiv. 32. 

Mahfinadi, a river; misc. ref., xvi, 10. It is 

moutioned in the Samingad grant of Danti- 
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durga (Ind. Ant, Vol. XI. p, 114; for “of 
the great river Mahi and of the Réva,” read 
‘of (the rivers) Mahi, Mahinadi, and Réva’’). 

mahdgriva, ‘great-necked people,’ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, 

Maharashtra, the Mahdérashtra countries, or the 
people of them (the word occurs in the 
nom. pl, mahdrdshird}); misc. ref. x. 8. 
According to the Aihole inscription, which 
speaks of three divisions of the country, 
each called Mahardshtraka, in the seventh 
eentury A.D. the country included, or was 
traditionally held to include, ninety-nine 
thousand villages (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 

_ p, 244), 

mahdrnave, ‘the great ocean,’ in the south- 
west division; t.e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19. 
See also ‘ ocean’ and ‘islands.’ 

mahdtavi, ‘the great forest,’ in the southern 
division, xiv. 18. See also ‘ forests.’ 

Mahéndra, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; misc. ref., xvi. 10. The reference 
is probably to the Mahéndra mountain in 
the Gafijam District, among the Eastern 


Ghants, which is mentioned in the records: 


of the Gahgas of Kalihganagara (Ind. Ant. 
Vol. XII. pp. 121, 123; Vol. XVIII. 
pp. 145, 164, 170,175). But there may 
have been also a mountain of the same name 
in the Western Ghauts (Archeol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109; Gupia Inserip- 
tions, pp. 146 and note 1, 148; see also p. 7; 
note 2). 

Mahi, a river; misc. ref, xvi. 32, It is 
mentioned in the Samangad grant of Danti- 
durga (Ind. Ant. Vol. XI. p. 114), 

Mahisha, # country; misc. ref., ix. 10. It has 
been considered to be the modern Mysore. 
See also ‘ Mahishaka,’ | 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha, g. v.; mise. 
ref,, xvii. 26, There may perhaps also be 
the form ‘ Mihishaka ;’ see under ‘ Matri- 
shika,’ 

Makara, a people in the south-west division, 

‘xiv. 18, | 
Malati, a river, miso. ref., xvi. 10, 
“Miélava, a country, and the people of it, in the 
northern division, xiv. 27; mise. ref,, iv. 
245) xvi. 26; xxxii, 19; Ixix, 11. The 
Milavas ‘are mentioned among the tribes 
subjugated by Samndragupta (Gupta Inserin- 
hone, D, if), Varahamihira places them too 


reuch to the north ; as they are undoubtediy- 
the people of Milwa, from whom (see Ind. 
Ant. Vol. XX. p. 404) the Vikvrama era 
derived its original appellation. 

Malaya, @ mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; misc. ref, xvi. 10; xxvii. 2. It is 
mentioned in one of the Nisik inscriptions 
(Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). 

Milindya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. ll. ° 

Malla, a people, unless the word simply denotes. 
‘wrestlers or boxers;’ misc. ref., v. 38, 41. 
To his translation of v. 38, where he gives - 
“Mallas” as a people, Kern adds the note 
— “the Scholiast takes mallé here as an 
appellative noun, bdhaywltha-jdn, ‘boxers.’ 
In y. 41 he translates sulla by ‘boxers,’ and 
adds the note — ‘‘or, ‘the Mallas;’ may be 
the expression applics both to these and to 
boxers.” 

Milyavat, a mountain in the eastern division, 
iv. 5. 

Minahala, a people in the northern division, . 
xiv, 27. 

Mandikini, the river Ganges, or an arm of it, 
misc. ref., xvi. LO. The name occurs in the 
Alina grant of Stlditya VIL. (Ghupta Inserip- 
tions, p. 184). 

Mindavya, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2; and in tho north-west division, siv. 
22; and in the north, xiv. 27. 

Manimat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20. 

mariners (véri-chara), a poople in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Below his translation 
Kern suggests that “these may be the 
Pirates of Greck sources.” 

marshos or swamps (palilu), in the north-east | 
division, xiv. 30, 

Marttikivata, a people; mise. ref. xvi. 26. 

Maru, a region in the middle country, xiv. 2; 
misc. ref., v. 68; xvi. 38. IL is the modern 
Marwid. The Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman scems to mention the desert of. 
Mara (Maru-dhanvan; Ind, Aut Vol, VIL 
p. 260, line 8, and Ayehwal. Surv, West. Ind. 
Vol. IL p, 129). 

Maruchipattana, a city inthe southern division, 
xiv. 15. Below his translation Korn gives 
the note — “Marnchi, or Murach{, Marchi, — 
seoms to be the Muztris (transposed from. 
Murizis) of tho Greeks). 
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Marukuchcha, or Murukuchcha, a people in 
the north-west division, xiv. 238. There are 
the various readings of ‘Marukachcha, 
Murukuchcha, Muriiku, Marihaturukacha, 
Bharukachha, Nuruka, Marukastha, Puru- 
kutsa, Guruknuisa, and Paramuchcha;’ also 
(Parasara) ‘ Marukucehcha,’ which is the form 
used by Kern in his text. The possibility 
of Bharukachchha is excluded, by this town 
being allotted in xiv, 11 to the southern 
division: nor can Maru and Kachchha be 
intended ; since they are allotted respectively 
to the middle country, xiv. 2, and the sonth- 
ern division, xiv. 16. In iv. 22, misc. ref., 
where the various readings are Tarwkachha, 
and Marwachha, Kern gives Maru-Kachchha 
iu the text ; butin the translation he rectifies 
this, and adopts Meruhuchcha; and he adds 
the note — ‘the Marukuchchas, or Murn- 
kuchchas, were a people in the modern 
Kaferistan, or thereabouts.” 

Mataiiga, 2 (?) place where diamonds are 
found, Ixxx. 7. 

Mathura, a city ; misc. ref., iv. 26; xvi. 17, 21. 
It is the so-called ‘Muttra’ in the North- 
West Provinces. Sco also ‘Miathurakea,’ 

Mathuraka, the inhabitants of Mathura, q. w., 
in the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Matrishika (?), a» people (P); misc. ref, xvi. 
11. In his text Kern gives the reading 
as sa-Manétrishikdh ; and notes the various 
roading of sa-Muihirisikhdh, -Matrishihéh, 
-Méhishalidh, -Pérasihdh, and -Manyushikéh. 
In his translation he gives ‘ Matrishika ; 
and adds tho note — “ purhaps an error of 
the copyista, or of the copics of some works 
consulted by tho author, for sah-Atry- 
Rishihéh, “with Atri’s hermitage and the 
Rishikas ;? ch. xix. 14and 15.” I think it 
very likely that the intended reading was 
sa-Mahishakah, which would give another 
form of the name of the people of Mahisha, 
Ys Ve 

Matsya, a people in tho middle country, xiv. 


9; misc, ref, v. 37, 88; ix. 18; xvi. 22; |- 


evil. 22; xxxii, 11; — the lord - of--the 
Matsyas (Matay-cilhinati), iv. 24. 

Maulika, a poople in the south-oast division, 
xiv. 8; bat porhaps thy correct reading is 
‘Saulika, See also ‘ Milika,’ 

Méchavat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 


Mékala, a mountain, or a people, in the eastera 
division, xiv. 7; misc, ref., v. 89, 78; xvi. 2. 

Méru, a@ mountain in the northern division, 
xiv. 24; misc. ref., xxvii. 7. In his Sanskrit 
Dictionary Monier-Williams describes it as a 
fabulous mountain, regarded as the Olympus 
of Hindi mythology; and says that, when 
not looked at from that point of view, it 
appears to mean the highland of Tartary, 
north of the Himalayas. It is mentioned in 
incriptions as Mérn (Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 77, 163), and as Suméru (dd. pp. 86, 147, 
278); and in two of the latter passages 
it is spoken of as one of the breasts of the 
earth (the other being the mountain Kailisa), 
and as the abode of the god Indra. 

Méruka, a people, country, or mountain, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29. But there 
does not seem any other authority for the 
name. And the text, Mérukanashtardéjya, 
suggests to me just the possibility of the 
original reading being Méru-Kanishkardjya. 

milky ocean (ishir-dda), in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6. 

mines, the (dhara), a place in the southern 
division, supposed by Kern to be the modern 
Khindésh, xiv. 12; see ‘ Akara ;’— mines of 
beryl-stone, (vaidirya), in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, 

Mithila, a country in the eastern division, xiv. 
6; misc, ref., x, 14. 

Mléchchha, a people, characterised as ‘ lawless,’ 
or ‘without moral customs’ (nirmarydda), 
in the western division, xiv. 21; misc. ref., 
ve 79; ix. 13; xvi. 11, 35; xvii. 14, 16, 20; 
—the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Mléchehha hi Yavandh), 1.15. Kern trans- 
slates Mléchchha in ii, 15, by “foreigners ;” 
and in the other passages by ‘* barbarians.” 
In xiv. 21 the translation is ‘all the lawless 
hordes of barbarians living in the west” 
(nirmaryddé Mléchchhad yé paschima-dik-sthi- 
tds té cha). Albértini says, “ Mléchchha, 7. ¢. 
the Arabs.” There is @ passage in the 
Vishnu-Puréna (Book IV. chap. III. ; 


" Wilson's. Teenshation;“Vor~ILL, p. 294 £)-- 


which seems worth quoting here ;, it tells us 
that Sagara ‘made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely; the Sakas he compelled to 
shave (the upper) half of their heads; the 
Piradas wore their hair long; and the 
Pablavas let their beards grow ; in obedience 
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to his commands. Them, also, and other 
Kshattriya races, he deprived of the esta- 
blished. usages of oblations to fire and the 
study of the Védas; and, thus separated 
from religious rites, and abandoned by the 
Brihmans, these different tribes became 
Mléchchhas.” The Mléchchhas are men- 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription of Skan- 
dagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 62). 

mountain of sunrise (udaya-girt), in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref, xxviii. 3; — 
mountain of sunset (asia-giri), in the western 
division, xiv. 20, 

Mfilika, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Silika. See also ‘Maulika.’ 

Muija (v. 1. Puiija), a mountain in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. Albérinf gives the 
name as “ Potjadri.” . 

Murukuchcha, a people; see Marukuchcha, 

Naimisha, a people ; the king of the Naimishas 
(Naimisha-nripa), misc. ref., xi. 60. 

ndlikéradvipa, the island of cocoanuts, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9, 

nérimukha, a people with the faces of women, 
in the south-west division, xiv. 17. 

Narmada, the river ‘Nerbudda ; misc. ref., 
v. 64; xvi. 1,9. See also ‘Réva.” The name 
Narmada occurs in the Eran inscription of 
Budhagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 90). 

Nasikya, a town or country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13; anise. ref., perhaps an 

_ Interpolation, xvi. 12. It is the modern 
Nasik. The form ‘Nasika’ appears to be 
established by inscriptions at Bédsa and at 
Nasik itself (Archaeol. Surv. West. Ind, 
Vol. IV. pp. 89, 98). 

nashtardjya, the kingdom of the dead, in the 

_ north-east division, xiv. 29. But see under 
*‘Méruka..’ 

necks; great-necked people (mahd-griva) in 
the south-east division, xiv, 9 > snake-necked 
people (eydla-griva) in the south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9; long-necked people (dirgha- 

_ > 9¥@) in the north-west division, xiy, 28, 
Also see ‘throats.’ 

Népila, a country, and the people of it; mise, 
refi., iv. 22; v.65. Itis the modern Népal. 
The name occurs in the Allahabad inscription, 
of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p, 14), 

Nipa, a people in the middle country, xiy, 2, 


Nirvindhya, a river; misc. ref., xvi, 9, 

Nishida, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10; misc. ref. v, 76. Kern translates, 
in xiv, 10, Nishdda-rdshirdm, by * the terri- 
tory of the Aborigines;” and in v.76, Nisha. 
da-smighth, by “ the savage tribes.”? The 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman men- 
tions the Nishada people or country (Ind. 
Ant, Vol. VIL. p. 262). 

nomads (pasu-pdla), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29, 

noses ; flat-nosed people (chipita-ndstka) in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 

nrisuhha-vana, ‘the forest of the man-lions,’ in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22. 


oceans; the ocean (samudra) in the eastern 
division, i.e. the Bay of Bengal, xiv, 6 ;— the 
ocean of milk (Kshir-dda) in the eastern divi- 
sion, Xiv.6;— the sonthern ocean (ydmy- 
GdadAt) in the southern division, xiv. 15; — 
the great ocean (muk-drnava) in the south- 
west division, i. ¢. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19; 
— the eastern ocean (pirva-sdyara), mise. 
rof., ve 65;— the ocean mentioned as the 
gone or girdle of the earth, xliii, 82, For 
some other intoresting referonces, see the 
index of Guia Inscriplions, 

Odra, or Audra, a country, the modorn Orissa, 
and the people of it; mixe, ref., v. 74. See 
also ‘ Udra.’ 


Padina, a2 mountain in the castern division, 
XLV. 5, 

Pahlava, a people in tho south-west division, 
xiv. 17; mise. ref., v, 38; xvi. 88; xviii, 6: 
See also under * Mldéchcliha.’ Tho Pahlavas 
are moutioned in one of tho Nisik inserip- 
tions (Archaeol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p. 109. Anda Pahlava minister of Rudra- 
diman is mentioned in the J unigadh in- 
scription (Ind. dnt. Vol. VIL. p, 263). 

paisa, the marshes or swamps, in tho north- 
cast division, xiv. 80. Below his translation, 
Kern remarks that “puléle must be the 
vulgar pronunciation for the Sikr, palvala, 
‘swamp, marsh.” The modern namois Terai, | 
the eastern part of which, ncar Kuch-Behdr, 
seoms to bo meant by palile in our list,” 

Paiichala, & people in the middle country, xiv. | 
3; misc. vel, iv. 22; v, 85, 88, 41: ix. 29, 
S4; x. 4, 10; xiv, 32. ee 
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Pafichanada, ‘(the country) of the five rivers,’ 
the Patjadb, in the western division, xiv, 2] ; 
misc. ref.,x. 6. See also ‘ Patichanada.’ 

Paichanada, a king or other inhabitant of 
Paiichanada, g. v.; misc. ref., xi, 60. 

Pindu, a people in the middle couniry, xiv. 8. 
The Rajim grant allots Indrabala, Nanna- 
déva, and Tivarariija, to the Pandu-vamia or 
lineage of Pindu (Gupta Inseriptions, p. 298). 

Pandya, a country, and the people of it; 
northern Pindya (uttara-Pdudya), misc. ref., 
xvi, 10; — the Pandya king (Pdndya-naréé- 
vara, Pdnadya-ndtha, Pdndya-nripa), mise. 
ref, iv. 10; vi, 8, xi. 56. The Pindyas are 
carried back to the third century B. CO, 
by one of the edicts of Asdka (Ind. Anat. 
Vol, XX. pp. 239, 240, 2-49), 

Pindyavita, a place or country where pearls 
are found, Ixxxi. 2, 6. 

Piri, a river; mise. ref., xvii 10, Tt may 
perhaps be the smine with the Parada of one 
of the Nisik tuseriptions, which has been 
identified with the river Pair or Paradt in 
the Surat Distriet (Arechnol, Sure. West. Ind. 
Vol. 1V. p. 100, and note 2), 

Paralika, a place wher pearls aro found, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4. 

Pirasava, a conniry, and the people of it, in 


the south-west divixion, xiv. 18; — pearls 


ave found there, Ixxxi. 2, 5; — mise. vef., 
lit, 15. Albérdnt says, “ Parasava, tie. the 
Persians,” 

Pirnta, a people in the western division, xiv, 
21; mise, ref, x. 5,753 xiii. 9; xvi, 4, 18, 
22, Tho Paratas may possibly be identical 
with the Paraodas; seo ander *Mlechelha.’ 

Pariyitva, (wl. Poripatea), a mountain in the 

| middle country, siv. 4; mise. ref, ve G8; vi, 
10; Ixix, 11. The form ‘ Paripitrn? is 
doduved from one of the Nasik inserip- 
tions (Archirol, Suro. West. Ind. Vol. LV. 
p. 109), ‘Pariyitra’ occurs in one of the 
Mandaséy inseriptions ((fapie Inscriptions, 
p 157), Seo alsy * Pariyitrilen,’ 

Paviyitrika, the people of the Pari yitra moun- 
tain, y. v.; mine. ref, x. 15. 

Pirvatlya, a puople; mise. ref, xvii 16, 28; 
xviii, 2, 

pusupdla, nomads, in the north-cast division, 
xiv. 29, 

Paunidra, the poople of Pandya, q. 2, in tho 
castorn division, xiv. 7; mise. vuf., ve 74, 80, 
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Paurava, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, and in the north-east, xiv. 31 3 misc. 
ref., xvi. 22; xxxii. 19. 

Payéshni, a river; mise. ref., xvi. 10. In his 
translation, Kern notes that “another read- 
ing, also in Kagyapa, is Paréshnit.”’ 

pearls; the places where they are found 
are located in the southern division, xiv. 
14 ;—in addition to being obtained from 
oysters, pearls are obtained from or found in 
mines (sic), and in the Himavat mountains, 
in the northern country (kaubéra), and in 
Pandyavita, Paralbka, Paragava, Siznhala, 
Surishtra, and Timraparni, lxxxi. 2. 

Phalguluka, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23, 

Phanikara, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12, 

Phénagiri (v. 7. Phénagiri) a mountain in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. | Monier- 
Williams says it is near the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Pisika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
14, Albérint repeats “Sibika ” here. 

Prabhisa, a place of pilgrimage near Dvaraka, 
misc, ref., xvi. 32. It is mentioned in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Karlé (Archeol. 
Sure. West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 100, 101), 

Prichyidhipa, the kings of the eastern 
country; misc. ref, v. 69; —the lords of 
the eastern and other countries (Préchy- 
ditingis patayah), misc. ref., Ixxxvi. 75. 
Seo also ‘ Prigtga,’ . 

Priglsa, the kings of the eastern country ; 
mise, ref,, iv. 25, See also ‘ Prichyddhipa,’ 

Priigjydtisha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 63 mise. ref, xvi. 1. , 

Prasasia, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20, 

Prasthala, a people ; mise. ref., xvi. 26. 

Prayiiga, probably the place of pilgrimage at 
the confluence of the Ganges- and the 
Jamni; mise. ref., xi.35. The name occurs 
in the Aphsad inscription of Adityaséna 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 206). 

Pulinda, a people; misc. ref., iv. 22; v.77, 78; 
ix. 17, 29, 40; xvi. 2,33; — the Pulinda 
tribe (Pulimda-gana), mise. ref., v. 89. The 
Pulindas are carried back to the third 
coutury A. D. by one of the edicts of Aééka 
(Ind, Ant, Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247, 248), 

Pondra, a country, and the people of it; 
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diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 7;— 
other misc. ref., v. 70; ix. 15; x. 14; xvi. 
3:— the leader of the Pundras (Pundr- 
ddhipati), misc. ref., xi. 58. See also 
‘ Paundra.’ 

Purika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10. 

purushéda, pirushdda, ‘ cannibals,’ in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6; misc. ref., iv. 22. See 
also ‘ kravydéin,’ 

Pushkalavata, a people inthe northern division, 
xiv. 26. Albérfinisays, ‘ Pushkalivati, +. e. 
Pikala.” Pushkaldvati, whence Pushka- 
livata is formed, appears to be the Peukeladtis 
of the Greek writers; and the latter has 
been identified with the modern Hashtnagar, 
near Peshawar (Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great, p. 59, and note 8). See 
also ‘ Pushkalivataka.’ 

Pushkalavataka, a people, identical with 
Pushkalavata, q. v.; misc, ref., xvis 26. 

Pushkara, probably the modern Pikhar in 
Ajmir, misc, ref., v. 68; xvi. 31; — the 
forest of Pushkara (Pushkar-dranya), misc. 
ref., xi. 35. The Pushkaras (pékshardni, = 
pushkardnt) are mentioned in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Vol. IV. p. 100). 


Raivataka, in the south-west division, xiv. 19; 
misc. ref., xvi. 31. Raivataka is the hill at 
Junagadh, opposite to the Girndir mountain. 
It is mentioned in the Junagadh inscription 
of Skandagupia, and in the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of [fvaravarman (Gu pia Inscriptions, 
pp. 64, 230). | 

rijanya, ‘ Kshatriyas,’ placed in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. _ 

Ramatha, a country and the people of it, in 
the western division, xiv. 21; misc. ref., 
xvi, 21. Albériint gives “Mathara.” See 
also ‘ Rimatha,’ 

Rimatha, the people of Ramatha, q.¥.3 misc. 
ref., x. 5, 

Rathihvd, a river; misc, ref., xvi. 16. In his 
translation, Kern notes that it is difficult to 
decide upon the true form, as some of his 
manuscripts had Rathasvd, Rathaipd, and 
Rathasyé or Rathaspé. With Rathihva, 
we may compare Gajihva. 

Révi, the river ‘Nerbudda ;” misc, ref., xii. 6. 
See also ‘Narmada.’ The name Révi occurs 


in one of the Mandasir Inscriptions (Gupte 
Inscriptions, pp. lot, 157). 

Rishabha, a people in the sonthorn division, 
xiv. 15. 

Rishika, a people in the southern division, xiv, 
15, Can the name have any connection with 
the *Ristika’ or ‘ Rastikn’ of one of the 
edicts of Asdka (Tul, aint. Vol. XX. pp. 
240, 247, 248), 

Rishyanika, moun tain in the southem 
division, xiv. 13. | 

Réinaka, 1 people or pluce; misc. rof., xvi. 6, 
Kern translates by “ the Romanus.” Albériini, 
speaking of the determination of longitude 
by tho Hindus, from Lanki, says (Dnulia, 
Translation, Vol. I. p. 303) — “ Their 
remarks on the risiug aud setting of the 
heavenly bodies show that Yamakoti and 
Rim are distant from cach other by half a 
circle. It seems that they assign the 
countries of tho West (¢. «. North Africa) to 
Rim or the Roman Hmypire, because the Rim 
or Byzantine Grovks ovcupy the opposite 
shores of the same sen (tho Mediterrancan ); 
for the Roman Empire has much northorn 
latitude, and ponetrates high inte the north¢ 
No part of it stretchos far southward, and, 
of course, nowhere docs it rench the equator, 
as tho Hindus say with rogard to Rémaka.” 
As regards Yumakdti mentioned here, see 
‘under Bhadrisva,’ 


‘Sabara, a people; misc. rof., v. 38 3 ix. 15, 29; 
x. 15,18; xvi. J, 33; xxxii. 15 ; — naked 
Sabaras (nagna-Sabura), and leaf-clad or 
leaf-eating Sabaras (purnu-Nubaeru), in tho 
south-oast division, xiv. 10; — ‘the band of 
the Sabaras, huntors, and thieves’ (Subara- 
vyddha-chaura-s ahyha), mise. rof., Lxxxvii. 
10. In a note to his translation, Korn 
remarks on tho word purpa-Nabara, “i, & 
‘leaf-savages,’ meaning those that food upon 
leaves; thoy are manifustly tho Phyllitu: 
of Ptolemy.” Tho grant of Pallavamalle- 

| Nandivarman montions a ‘Sabara king. 
named Udayana (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 
p. 279), 

Sahya, & mountain; mise, rof., lxix. $0. Itis. 
the Sahyidri range, in tho Western Ghants. 
It is mentioned in one of tho Nasik inserip- 
tions (Archwol. Surv. West Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 109), It is sometimes spoken of as one of 
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the breasts of the earth, — the other being 
the Vindhya range (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 184). 

Saindhava, the people of the Sindhu country ; 
misc. ref. v. 71. See also ‘Sindhu.’ 

Sairindha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29, 

aka, & people in the western division, xiv. 21; 
misc. ref., v. 38, 75, 79: ix. 21; xiii. 9; 
xvi. 1; xvii. 26; xviii. 6. In each Instance, 
Kern gives “ Scythians”’ in his translation. 
See also under ‘Kanaka’ and ‘Mléchchha. 

- ‘The Sakas, as a people, are mentioned in 
one of the Nisik inscriptions (drcheol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109); and individual 
Sokas, including Ushavadata, son-in-law of 
the Kshatrapa Nohapiina, are mentioned in 
the same series of records (id. pp. 101, 104, 
114), The Sakas aro also mentioned among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p, 14), 

Sikéta, the modern Audh, or ‘Oude’ or 
‘Oudh,’ in the middle country, xiv. 4. See 
also ‘Ayédhaka.’ 

Silva, (v. 4, Salva and Silva), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 2; mise. rof, v. 76 ; 
xvi. 21 ; xvii. 13, 18. 

Samatata, in the eustern division, xiv. 6. The 
name means ‘the country of which the 
rivers have flat and lovol banks, of equal 
height ou both sides,’ and it denotes Lower 
Bengal, Tt oveurs in the Allahdbid in- 
scription of Sumudragupta (Guyta Inserip- 
tions, p. 14), 

Saihkhyita, a poople in the middle couniry, 
xiv. 2. 

Sintika, a people in the western division, xiv, 


Baradhina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26, 

Sirasvata, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2; misc. ref, xvi, 82, They acem to be the 
people dwelling on the banks of the Sarag- 
vati, y. v, 

Nerasvatl, a river; mise. ref. to tho region 
Where it disuppoars, xvi, 31. Seo also 
*Sfraavata,’ 

Saray, a river; mise. ref, ve G5; xvi. 16. 

Satadrd, a river; mise, vot.,, xvi. 21, 

Sanlika, a poople in the south-cast division, 
xiv. 8; but porlaps the correct reading is 
Maulika, Svvulsy ‘Salika,’ 
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Saurashtra, a country, the modern Kathiawéd, 
and the people of it; diamonds are obtained 
there, Ixxx. 6, and pearls, Ixxxi. 2,4; mise. 
ref., v.68; ix. 19; xvi, 17, 31. See also 
‘Saurdshtraka, and Surishtra,’ 

Saurishiraka, the people of Saurdshtra, q. U. 
misc, ref., xxxii. 11. 

Sauri, a people in the southern division, xiv, 
11. In a note to his translation, Kern 
suggesis that the Sauris are the Sore of 
Ptolemy. 

Saurparaka, ‘of or belonging to Surpfra,’ 
where, it is said, black diamonds are found, 
ixxx. 6. Surpira is the modern Sdépara, in 
the Thina District, Bombay Presidency. For 
& long note on it, giving all the varieties of 
the name and epigraphical and literary 
references, see Jour, Bo. Br.R. As. Soc. Vol. 
XV. p. 273. See also under ‘Aparintaka,.’ 

Sauvira, a people; miso. ref., xvi. 21. Seo 
also ‘Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sanvira,.’ The 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman men- 
tions the Sauvira people or country (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262). | 

Sauviraka, a people; misc, ref. iv. 23. See 
also ‘Sauvira, and Sindhnu-Sauvira,’ 

‘Sibi, a people; mise, ref., iv, 243 v. 67; xi, 
59; xvi. 26; xvii. 19. See also ‘Sibika,.’ 
Sibika, a people in the southern division, xiv.. 

12. See also ‘Sibi.’ 

Nibira, (v, J. Savara), a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6, 

Sinhala, Ceylon, in the southern division, xiv. 
15;—the ruler of Simhala (Simhal-ddhipa), 
misc. ref, xi. 60; — pearls are obtained 
there, Ixxxi. 2, 8. Soe also ‘Lahkt The 
Saimbalakas, or people of Sinhala, are men- 
tioned in tho Allahdbid inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Simhapuraka, a people ; misc. ref., v. 42. 

Sindhu, either the river Indus, or the Sindh 
country, in the south-west division, xiv, 19; 
-~ the Sindhu river (Sindhu-nada), misc. 
ref., xvi. 16, 21; — tho (river) Sindira,-mise,.. 
ref. xvi. 10;—-the banks of the Sindhu 
(Sindhu-tata), misc. ref., v. 66, 80;— the 
Sindhu country (Sindhu-vishaya), misc. ref., 
Ixix. 11; — other misc. ref. to either the 
river, or the country, or the people of it, iv, 
23; xviii. 6. The Sindhu country is men- 
tioned in the Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIL, p. 262), 
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And the seven mouths of the river Sindhu | sunrise, the mountain of (wdaya-giri), in the 


are mentioned in the Méharauli inscription 
of the emperor Chandra (Gupta Inscripiions, 
p. 141). See also ‘ Saindhava.,’ 
Sindhu-Sauvira, a people in the south-west 
division, xiv. 17; misc. ref., x. 6; xiv. 34; 
also Sindhu-Sauvirakea, mise. ref. ix. 19. 
Albértin! says, “ Sauvira, 7. e, Multin and 
Jahravar.” 
Sipra, a river; mise. ref,, xvi, 9. 
' sita, @ white people, misc. ref, xi.61. 
also ‘évéta,’ and under ‘ Hina.’ 
Sitaka (v. 1. Sataka), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27, 
sky; dwellers in the sky (thastha), in the 


north-west division, xiv. 22; roamers in 


the sky (thachara), in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; dwellers in the sky (divishtha), in 
the north-east division, xiv.31, On xiv. 22, 


Albérint says ‘‘ Khastha, ¢. ¢. people who | 


-are born from the trees, hanging on them 
by the navel-strings,” 

Smasrudhara, a people in the south-east 
division, xiv. 9, 

‘Sona, a river; misc, ref., v. 65; xvi. 1, 9 

spirits, the city of (bhéia-pura), in the northern 
‘division, xiv. 27. 

Sriparvata, a mountain; mise. ref., xvi. 3. 

Srughna, 9 town or country, misc. ref, xvi. 
21. Gen. Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
identified it with the Su-lu-k’in-na of Hiuen 
Tesiang, and the modern Sugh near Thanésar 
(Ane, Geogt. of India, p. 845), 

stri-rdjya, the kingdom of women, 4. ¢. the 


amazons, in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22; misc. ref, xvi. 6. See tnder 
‘amazons.’ 


Sidras, placed in the south-west division, xiv. 
18. 


Suhma, a people in the eastern division, xiv. | 


9; mise. ref., v. 37; xvi. 1. 
Sukti, a place or people; the Sukti lord 


(Subiy-adhipa), mise. ref,, iv. 24, 
0p poping we division, 


xiv, 23;'mise. ref., ix, 15, 21; x. 7: xvi, 
85; but perhaps the correet “readng is 
Milike, In his text of ix. 15, Kern gives 


Silika, with the palatal aspirate; but inhis | 


translation he gives Silika, with the dental 


- aspirate, and adds the'note that ‘this seems | 


to.‘be the, preferable spelling.” See also 
« Saulike,’ . 


See | 


' pef., xi, 54. See also ‘ Strasénaka,,’ 





eastern division, xiv. 7. 

sunset, the mountain of (asée-girt), in the 
western division, xiv, 20. 

supernatural people ‘and places; the city of 
spirits (bhita-pura), im the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 27 ;— demons with matted hair (jat- 
dsura@),in the north-east division, xiv. 30;— 
the grove of spirits (vasu-vana), in the nérth. 
east division, xiv. 31 ;— Gandharvas, or the 
heavenly choristers, in the north-east divi. 
sion, xiv. 31; mise. ref., xiii. 8; — dwellers in 
the sky (Iehastha), i in the nor th. west division, 
xiv. 22;-— dwellers in the sky (divistha), in 
the nor: east division, xiv. 31;— roamers: 
in the sky (khachara), in the northern 
division, xiv, 28. 

Siraséna (v. 1. Siiraséna), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 3; misc. ref. y. 35, 
69; ix. 17; xvii. 18, 22; Ixix. 26: — the 
lord of the Sirasénas (Sdéraséna-patt), misc. 

An 
inscription of the Sirasénas has been pub- 
lished in Ind. Ant. Vol, X. p. 34; the name 
occurs as Siiraséna there, and also (as a 
proper name) in one of the Népil inseriptions 
(Gupta Inscriptions, Introd. p. 180), 

Sirasénaka, a people; the king of the Sarasé- 
nakas (Sdrasénaka-nripa), mise. ref., ix, 11. 
See also *‘Stiraséna,’ 

Sorishtra, a country, the modern KAthiawéd, 
and the people of it, in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19; pearls are obtained there, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4; other mise, rof., iv. 22; v.79; 
x. 6; lxix. 11. Seealso ‘Saurishtra.’ The 
base ‘Surishtra’ oceurs in one of the Nasik 
inscriptions (Archwol. Surv, West. Ind. Vol. 
IV. p.109); in the Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradiman (Ind, Ant, Vol. VII. p. 262); 
and in line 9 of the Junigadgh inscription of 
Skandagapta (Gupta Inscriptions, p, 59): but 
line 8 of the latter record shews that , the 
customary expression was Surashtrah (nom, 
pl.), ‘ the Surashtra countries.’ 

Sirpa, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 24, ° 

suvarna-bhi, the region of gold, in the north- 
east division, xiv. 81. Below his transla- 
tion, Kern gives the note — “in all likeli- 
hood a mythical land; with Ptolemy it is 
called Ohryse (cf. Lassen, Altort. iii. 242), 
which is not to be confounded with the real 
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island and peninsula OAryse. 
held to be Malakka; the Golden Island, 
however, the existence of which is denied 
by Lassen (Altert. ii. 247), but sufficiently 
attested not only by.the Greeks, but also in 
the Kathdsaritsdgara (x. 54, 99; 56, 62; 57, 
”9: xviii. 123, 110), cannot be bat Sarat: 
including, perhaps, Java. Of, eee 
40, 80 (ed. Bombay).” 

Suvistu, a place or country, misc. ref., xxxii. 
19. Canit denote the Swit territory ? 

Suvira, a people; misc. ref, v. 79. See also 
*Sauvtra, Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sanvira..’ 

éva-mukha, a dog-faced people, in the moninern 
division, xiv. 25. 

svéia, a white people; misc. ref., xvi. 38. See 
also * stéa,’ and under ‘ Hina.’ 

swamps or marshes ( peitle), in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Syimika, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 


Takshasila, the inhabitants of Takshaéila, g. v., 
in the northern division, xiv. 26; misc. ref., 
xvi. 26. 

Takshaéila, a city; misc. ref.,x. 8, See also 
‘Takshaéila.? The place is the well-known 
Taxila of the Greek writers. And it was 
one of the principal seats of Agséka’s power 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XX. p. 247). Albéraint 
says‘ Takshasila, +. ¢. Marikala.” Miarikala 
seems to be the same with Marigala, in 
connection with which he speaks of “the 
country between Bardart and Marigala,” 
and of ‘‘the country Nirahara, behind 
Mirtgala” (India, Translation, Vol. I. 
p. 8). 

Tala, a people in the north-west division, xiv. 
22, <Alb@rini gives ‘“ Talahala,” — not 
“Milas and Halas,” as given by Kern, from 
the commentary, [ suppose, There was an 
ancient town named Talipura or Talfpura 
in the neighbourhood of Nirmand in the 
Paiijib (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 290), 

Talikata, (v. 1. Tapitata), in the sonthern divi- 
sion, xiv. 11. TAlikét in the Bijapur Dis- 
trict suggests itself; but itishardly possible 
that the place can be so ancient, 

Tamalipt{, a city; misc, ref., x. 14. It seems 
to be tho Zan-mo-li-ti of Hiuen Teiang, 
which has been identified with Tamluk on 
the Sclai, just above its junction with the 


The latter is 


Hughli (Buddh. Rec. West. World, Vol. TI. 
p. 200, and note36). Seealso ‘Tamaliptike,? 

Tamaliptika, (v. 1. Tamalipta and Tamaliptaka), 
the inhabitants of Tamalipti, g.v., in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7, 

Tamraparnf, in the southern division, xiv. 16; 
pearls are obtained there, lxxxi. 2, 3. It is 
not clear whether the reference is to a river, 
sald to be noted for its pearls, rising in 
Malaya, or to Oeylon, which was known as 
Tamraparnt (whence ‘Taprobane’) in the 
days of Aééka (Ind. Ani. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
24.0, 249). 

Tangana (v. J. Tankana, g. v.), & people in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29; misc. ref., ix. 
17; x. 12; xvi.6; xxxii. 15. 

Tankana, a country in the southern division, 
xiv, 12; mise. ref., xvii, 25. A country 
named Tanka is mentioned in the Dasavatira 
cave inscription at Hlléra (Cave-Temple In- 
scriptions, p. 94, text lme 10). See also. 
‘Tangana.’ 

Tapi, the river Taptt ; ; misc. ref., perhaps | an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. The name occurs in 
one of the Nasikinscriptions (drcheol. Surv. 

' West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 100). The ». J. for 
Tialikata, g. v.. would give a reference to the 
banks of the Tapi. 

Taérakshiti, a (P) country, in the western divi- 
sion, xiv. 21, 

throats; high-throated people (drdhvakantha) 
in the south-east division, xiv. 8. Alsbd see 
‘necks,’ 

timingildsana, *% whale-eating people,’ in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Traigarta, the people of Trigarta, q- 0.3 mise. 
ref., x. 11; xvi. 22; xvii. 16. Also Trai- 
gartaka, misc. ref., iv. 24. 

Trigarta, a country in’ the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc. ref., ix. 19. See also ‘Trai- 


garta, Trigarta is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII 
p. 8). 


tvinéira, ‘ three-eyed people,’ in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31. 

Tripura, a city; misc. ref., v.39. See also 
‘Tripurt,’ | 

Tripurt, a city in the south-east division, xiv. 
9. Seealso ‘Tripura.’ There can be litile 
doubt, if any, that it is the Tripurl, — the 
modern Téwar near Jabalpur, — of the 
Kalachuris of Central India. 
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Tukhara, a people in the north-west division, 
xiy. 22; misc. ref., xvi 6. In the latter 
passage, Kern translates the word by 
“ Tocharians,’’ 

Tumbavana, a forest in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

twvagdnana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. See also ‘ aéva- 
mukhe, and asvavadana.’ 


udayagirt, ‘the mountain of sunrise,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Uddéhika, (v. ?. Audéhika and Auddéhika), 
a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
Albériint says, “Uddéhika, near Bazana.” 
Bazina, which name is marked by the trans- 
lator, in the index, with a query, is said by 
Albérint (India, Translation, Vol. I. p. 202) 
to be twenty-eight farsakhs (one farsakh = 
four miles, td. p. 200) in a south-westerly 
direction from Kangnj. He also says that 
Bazina is the capital of Gujardt, and ‘“‘is 
called Ndrdyan by our people.’? And he 
places Anhilwid sixty farsakhs to the south- 
west of Bazina (id. p. 205). 

Udichya, the people of the north; misc. ref,, 
xvi, 2]. Compare udichipatha as a name of 
Northern India, ante, Vol. XVII. p. 312. 

Udra (v. 1., perhaps, Odra or Audra), a country, 
the modern Orissa, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv, 6 ; misc. ref., v.35; 
xvi. 1; xvii. 25. Alsosee ‘Andra, and Odra,’ 

Udumbara, a people; misc. ref., v. 40; xvi, 3, 
See also ‘ Andumbara,’ 

Ujjayani, the modern Ujjain ; misc. ref., x. 15; 
xii, 14; lxix. 30. Seealso ‘ Aujjayanika, and 
Avanti,’ In the Prakrit form of Ujéni, the 
name appears in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archeol. Surv, West. Ind. Vol. IV. 
p- 101), and is also carried back to the third 
century B.C. by one of the edicts of Asoka 
(ind. Ant. Vol. XTX. pp. 85, 96). 

Ujjihana, a people in the middle country, xiv, 2. 

Upajyétisha, (v. 1. Aupajyautisha), a people in 
the middle eountry, xiy. 3. 

Upavanga, a, country in the south-east division, 
xiv.8. Kern translates the name by “ Vanga 
minor,” 

Grdhuakantha, ‘ high-throated people,’ in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8. 


Usinara, a people; mise, ref., iv, 22; xvi. 26.. 


See algo § Ausinara,’ 


Utkala, a people in the eastern division, xiv, 7. 
Utkala is always explained as denoting Orissa. 

uitardpatha, a customary name for Northern 
India, mise. ref., ix.41. Seealso ‘ Aryavarta 
and contrast ‘ dakshindpatha.,’ Occasionally 
udichipatha occurs in place of the more 
customary and technical utterdpatha. The 
Western Chalukya records speak of Harsha. 
vardhana of Kanauj as “the lord of all the 
ultardpathe or region of the north” (¢ 9. 
Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p. 87). 


Vadavamukha, in the south-west division, xiy, 
17. The name means ‘the mare’s’ mouth,’ 
which is the entrance to the lower regiozis 
at the south pole, where the submarine fire 
is. Below his translation Kern remarks — 
‘in the astronomical Siddhintas Vadavi- 
mukha is the supposed abode of the dead at 
the South Pole,” 

Vahlika, Vihlika, a country, and an inhabitant 
of it; misc. ref., v. 80; iz. 10. See also 
‘Bahlika, Bahlika,’ The name of Balkh seemg 
to be derived from this word. But the 
statement, in the M&haraull inscription (Gup- 
ta Inscriptions, p, 141), that the emperor 
Chandra crossed the seven months of the 
Indus and then conquered the V4blikas, 
tends to locate the tribe, for that period, far 
to the south of Balkh, 

Vaidarbha, the people of Vidarbha, q. v.; mise, 
ref., ix, 27, 

Vaidéha, the people of Vidéha, q- v.53 mise, 
ref., xxxil. 22, 

Vaidéhaka, the people of Vidéha, g. %,; miso, 
ref., ix. 13, 21; xvi, 16, 

vaidirya, the place or places where beryl- 
stones are found, in the southern division, 
xiv. 14, 

Vaisyas, placed in the western division, xiv. 21. 

Yanavisi, in the southern division, xiv. 12; 
misc. ref,, ix, 15; xvi, 6. It is the modern 
Banawisi in the North Kanara District, 
above the Ghauts, Albériin? says “ Vana- 
vasi on the coast,” And Rashidu-d Din 
(Hlliot’s History of India, Vol. I. p. 58) says 
*Banawiés on the shore of the sea,” It 
seems to be some similar wrong information 
that led the Greek writers to speak of 
Buzantion, — which appears to represent 
Vaijayanti, another ancient name of Bana- 
Wasi, — a8 & seaside mart. | 
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vanaugha, the collection of forests, in the 


western division, xiv. 20. 


Vanga, # country, and the people of it, in 


the south-east division, xiv. 8; misc. ref. 
v.72, 78, 79; ix. 10; x. 14; xvi. 1; xvii. 


18, 22; xxxii. 15. See also ‘ Vaiga, and | 


Upavaiga.’ The Vaiga countries (Vangéshu; 
Joc. plur.) are mentioned in the Méharauli 
inscription of the emperor Chandra (Qupte 
Inscriptions, p. 141). 


members of the community of ascetics 
“whose permanent abode was in the cave- 
temples at Valliiraka,”’ and who had come to 
pass the rainy season at Karlé; the other 
two records, however, seem to mean that a 
branch of the saigha from Valliraka ulti- 
mately settled at Karlé, and gave its name 
to one or more of the caves there: there 
seems no foundation for the suggestion, ibid. 
p- 101, note 1, that Valliraka was the 


Vanga, a variant of Vang, q.v.; mise. ref., 

xh. 60. 

Vardhamina, acity or country, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref., xvi. 8; lexix. 
91; xciv. 2. Itis the modern Bardwan in | 
Bengil. 

Vasiti (v. 1. Vasati), in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; mise. ref., xvi. 19. 

Vasumat, 2 mountain, in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. 

wasuvand, ‘the forest of Vasus or spirits,” in 
the north-east division ; xiv. 31. 

Vitadhina, » people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26 ; mise. ref,, xvi. 22. The text of xvi. 
99 shews that the name is Vitadhéana. But 
on xiv. 26 Albérint gives “ Diséra; Kavi- 
tadhina,” instoad of “Distraka and Vilta- 
dhinsa.” Monier-Williams says that, in 

‘addition to being the name of a degraded 
tribe, the word means ‘ the descendant of an 
outeaste Brihman by a Brihman female,’ 

Vatsa, a people in the middlo country, xiv. 25 | 
and in the south-cast division, xiv. 8;— 
misc, rof., x. 5; xvii, 18, 22. 

Védasmritt, o river; misc. ref., xvi. 32. 

Vellira, a town in the southern division, xiv. 
14, It is, undoubtedly, tho well-known 
Vert], Yeruli, Lldvi, or Evéra, in the 
Ninim’s Dominions, whore the caveetemples 
are. The place is also mentioned, as Vallira 
(for Vellira), in the inscription at the Bud. 
dhist wikdra, known as the Ghatdtkacha 
cave, near Gulwida in the neighbourhood 


ancient name of Ka4rlé itself). Under the 

Sanskritised name of Elipura, the place is 

also mentioned in connection with the Rash- 

trakita king Krishna I., for whom the 

* Kailiisa temple” was constructed there 

(Ind. Ant. Vol. XII. p. 228). 

. Véna, a river in the southern division, xiv. 
12 ;— diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 6; 
misc. ref. iv. 26; xvi. 9. 

Vénumati, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. Albérint says, ‘‘ Vénumati (?), 7. e. 
Tirmidh.’’ | 

Vétravati, a river ; mise. ref., xvi. 9. 

Vidarbha, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8, See also‘ Vaidarbha.’ Vidarbha is 
mentioned in one of the Nasik inscriptions 
(Archaol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109). - 

Vidéha, a country, and the people of it; misc.’ 
ref., ve 41, 71; xvi. Ll. See also ‘ Vaidéha, 
and Vaidéhaka,’ 

Vidisa; misc. ref.. xvi. 32, Monier-Wilhams 

gives the word as denoting (1) the capital 

of the district of Dasirna, and (2) a river m 

Malwa. 

Vidyidhara, a class of supernatural beings ; 
misc. ref., ix. 27. Kern translates by ‘the 
inhabitants. of Fairy-land ;” and identifies 
them with the Teutonic “ elves.” 

Vindhya mountains; “the inhabitants of the 
recesses of the Vindhyas,” or the people 
dwelling near the boundaries or at the end of 
the Vindhyas (Vindhy-dnia-vdsinah), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9;— the forests of 











of Ajanti (drehend, Sure. West. dnd. Vol IV, 
pp. 139, 140); and ay Vallienka, or probably 
more correctly Vallfraka (for Vellarake), 
in three Buddhist fuseriptions at Karlé 
(Archwol, Sure, Wert. Ind, Vol, IV. pp. 10], 
108, 113: as regards the firat of these 
yecords, I differ from the published transla- 
tion, and take tha reeord to mean that the 
village of Karajikea was granted to some 





the Vindhyas (Vindhy-dtav?), xvi. 3;— 
the range spoken of as one of the breasts of 
thoearth, the other being the Himavat moun- 


tains, xiii. 85; — mise. vef., xii. 6; xvi. 10, 12 


(perhaps an interpolation); lxix. 30. The 
Vindhya mountains are mentioned in one of 
tho Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109), In other epigra- 
phio passages, they are mentioned as one of 
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- the breasts of the earth, the other being the 
Sahya range (Gupia Inscriptions, p. 184); as 
constituting both the breasts (7d. p. 185) ; 
and as extending up to, and including, the 
Nagarjoni Hill in the Gay& District (id. 
pp. 227, 228), . 

Vipasa, a river; misc. ref,, xvi. 21. 

Virata, a country ; misc. ref, (perhaps an inter- 
polation), xvi. 12. Vir&takote, ‘the fort of 
Virata,’ was a name of Hangal in the Dhar- 
war District. 

Vitaka, a people; misc. ref, xvi. 2. In his 
translation Kern adds the note, which per- 
haps includes the Mékalas and the Kiratas, 
— “These are the same tribes who by a 
synonymous term are called Lampakas and 
Utsavasankétas; they are said to scorn the 
institution of matrimony, and to form only 
temporal engagements, lasting for the time 
of a festival.’ 

Vitasté, the river Jhélam; mise. ref., xvi. 27. 

Vokkina, a people in the western division, 

xiv, 20; misc. ref, xvi. 35. 

Vrishabhadhvaja, a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 5. 

vrishadvipa, ‘the island of bulls,’ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, 

eydghamukha, ‘a tiger-faced people,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5. 

vyalagriva, ‘a people with serpents’ necks,’ in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 


whales, eaters of (4imiigil-Zéana), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

white people (gaudaka) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; misc. ref. to white people (svéia) or 
to White Htnas (évéte-Hina), xvi. 38, — 
but see under ‘ Hana.’ 

women; the kingdom of women, 7. ¢. the 
country of the amazons (stré-rdjya), in the 
north-west division, xif. 22; —a people 
with the faces of women (ndri-mukha), in 
the south-west division, xiv. 17, 


Yamuna, the river Jamn&: miso, ref., v. 37; 
xvi. 2; — mentioned as the daughter of the 
sun (divdkara-sutd), xliii. 32 ; — the region 
between the Ganga and the Yamunj (Gangd- 
Yamun-dniardla), misc. ref., lxix.26. See 
also ‘Yamuna.’ 

Yamuna, the people living near the Yamuni, 
g. 0, in the middle country, xiv. 2, and in 


the northern division, xiv. 25. In xiy. 2, 
Kern translates ‘‘ those who dwell along the 
banks of the Jamné ;” and in xiv, 25, « those 
who live near the sources of the Jamn4.” On 
xiv. 2, Albériini says ‘the valley of the 
Yamuna;"” but on xiv. 25, ‘Yamuna, 7, 6, 9 
kind of Greeks,” — evidently confusing 
Yamuna with Yavana. 

Yasdvati, a city in the northern division, xiy, 
28. ‘Below his translation, Kern notes that 
it is “a mythical city of the Elves,” 

Yaudhéya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28; misc. ref., iv. 25; v. 40, 67, 75; 
xvi. 22; xvii. 19. See also ‘Yaudhéyaka.’ 
The Yaudhéyas are mentioned in the 
Junigadh inscription of Rudradiman (Ind, 
Ant. Vol. VII. p. 262), and in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscrip- - 
tions, p. 14); and there is a fragmentary 
inscription of some leader of the tribe at 

. Bijayagadh (id, p. 251). 
anudhéyaka, another form of Yandhéya, g. v.3 
mnise. ref., xi, 59 ; — the king of the Yaudhé- 
yakas (Yaudhéyaka-nripa), misc. ref., ix. 11. 

Yavana, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18; misc. ref., iv. 22; v. 78, 80; ix. 
21,35; x. 6,15, 18; xiii. 9; xvi. 1; xviii. 
6 ;— the Yavanas spoken of as Mléchchhas 
(Mléchchhd hi Yavanéh), ii, 15 (see also 

‘under ‘Miéchchha’). In ii. 15 and xvi. 1, 
Kern translates the word Yavana by 
“the Greeks ;” and the first of these two 
passages mentions the flourishing state of 
astronomy among the Yavanas. On xiv. 18, - 
Alb&riini says “Yavana, 4. e. the Greeks.” - 
And McOrindle gives the following note 
(Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 122, note 1), to explain the derivation 
of the word:— ‘Tho name of Ion, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Ionians, had 
originally the digamma, and hence was 
written as Ivon. The Hebrow transcription | 
of this digammated form is Javan, the name 
by which Qreece ig designated in the Bible. 
The Sanskrit transcription is Yavana, the 
name applied in Indian works to Ionians or 
Greeks and foreigners generally”? The 
thirteenth rock edict of Aééka speaks of the 
Yonas, 4. 6. Yavanas (Ind. Ant. Vol. XX.” 
pp. 239, 240, 247); and it desaribes Anti- 
ochus II. of Syria, as a Yéna, t. ¢, Yavana, i 
King (ibid. pp, 289, 240, 241, 242). The 
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Yavanas, as @ tribe, are mentioned in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions (Archeol. Surv. West. 
Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109); and several indivi- 
dual Yavanas are mentioned in the same 
series of records (ibid. pp. 90, 91, 93, 94, 
95,115). And the Junigadh inscription of 
Rudradaman speaks of a Yavana prince or 
king named Tushaspha, apparently as a 
contemporary of ASéka (dnd. Ant. Vol. VIL. 
p. 260, text line 8; from an inspection of the 





original stone, I take the reading to be 
Astkasya  Mauryasy=hhié Yavana-rajéna 
Tushasphén=tdhishthdya §c.) Like. the 
Kambéjas and the Pahlavas, the Yavanas 
are located by Varihamihira too much 
towards the south; unless the reference is 
simply to some large settlement of them 
in the neighbourhood of Nasik. 

Yugaindhara, a people; misc, ref, xxxii, 
19. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLK-ETYMOLOGY OF PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
SANDOWAY DISTRICT, BURMA. 


Extract from a diary kept by the Myd,éh' of 
Sandoway shewing the popular etymology of 
place names in the Padé Circle of the Sando- 
way townships. In all four cases it can be 
shewn that the etymology is false :-— 


In ancient times there lived near the source of. 


the Dadé River a Put‘e,? who had a daughter. 
The girl was amusing herself by fishing in the 
stream, when she was suddenly swept down it by 


@ torrent, such as commonly rushes down the hill 
sides in the rains. There was no one to help, 
and so she was drowned. Her last words were 
ameé 12,5 and hence the streamlet is thereabouts 
named Méwa, whence also a neighbouring village 
took its name, : 


Lower down are two villages, Yetba, and 
Palaings. These took their names from the 
yetbe and palaing3,® with which the girl had 
been fishing, and which were found on the banks 
at these spots. B. HoueHton. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORDEAL IN MODEEN INDIAN LIFE. 
Lately u pair of boots belonging to me disap- 


by caste a Thékur from Faizibid in Oudh, and’ 
had brought it himself in the medicine bottle 


peared in a suspicious manner. The servants had from Hardwar. 


been quarrelling, and it was pretty evident that 
one of them had made away with the boots in 
order to spite the mun in charge. They decided 
to take oath amouys themsclves to find out the 
culprit. The servants implicated were the coach- 
man, the cook, the bhisté, the khdnadmdn, the 
bearer, a khidmatgdr, and a chuprdet, all Musal- 
mins; a chuprdat, a saia, two pankhdwdlde, all 
Hindus; and a mehtur. 


I watched tho proceedings. Firstly, real holy 
water (gaigdjal) from Hardwir was produced ina 
medicine bottle (!) and uncurked. This the Hindus 
in turn solemnly held in both handa, while they 
repeated, cach in his own fashion, an oath which 
yan somewhat thus:—‘ May my eyes go blind, 
and my body break out, ¢te., if I stole those 
boots!” The bottle was then lifted above the 
head by both hands in the usual form of saluta- 
tion. There was nu doubt as to the holy water. 
It belonged tu one of the parkhdwdlds, who was 





1 Towuship officer. 2 Merchant, woalthy man. 
8“ My mothor !”? common oxprossion of astonishment 
and trouble, 


The mehtar then essayed to take up the holy 
water, but was not permitted to touch the botile ; 
so he produced his ‘three children,—a son, a 
daughter and a child in arms. He successively 
touched theix heads and swore to theabove effect, 


All the Musalmins then swore on the Qur’dn 
that none of them were guilty. 


In the end the khdnsdmdn came to me, and said 
they had all sworn to innocence. There was no 
gainsaying that, but one of them was, in their 
own opinion, guilty nevertheless, and so they had 
decided to divide the cost of the boots amongst 
themselves, as a general punishment for failing 
to detect the culprit between them! In this 
every one acquiesced, and that ended the matter 
to every one’s satisfaction, except the master's, 
who lost a comfortable pair of boots. 

RC. Terns. 


Rangoon, March 1893. 
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4 A fishing instrument. 
5A basket. 
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BOOK NOTIOE., 


Santan Fourtanus. Translated from the Santalf by 


A. Campbell, Free’ Church of Scotland, Santal 


Mission, Manbhoom. Santal Mission Press, Pokhuria. 

. Any fresh collection of Indian folktales is wel- 
come, aid in particular one made among primitive 
isolatedraceslike the Sant&ls, who may be expected 
to be in a great measure unaffected by Hindu 
influence, and among whom we know that some 


really original folklore undoubtedly exists. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable legend of their 
creation from a goose which is probably of a 
totemistic character. 


I must admit, however, that Dr. Oampbell’s 
collection is somewhat disappointing. Nor has 
he, I venture to think, gone quite in the proper 
way of collecting. Many of these tales display, 
as may be easily shewn, undoubted traces of 
foreign influence: and this being the case, before 
we can satisfactorily classify them, itis absolutely 
necessary to know by whom and under what 
circumstances they were told and recorded. It 
would then be, perhaps, possible to trace the 
source by which much undoubtedly foreign folk- 
lore has come to be included among them. But 
on-this point Dr. Campbell vouchsafes absolutely 
no information whatever. 
have been a difficult task to suggest some of the 
analogies and parallels to other collections which 
appear throughout this collection. 

The first story, ‘The Magic Lamp,” is an un- 
doubted variant of our old friend Aladdin of the 
“Arabian Nights,” which is not part of the 
. original recension, and has probably reached India 
in quite recent years from Western sources. In 
the second tale, “‘Jhorea and Jhore,” we have 
several of the familiar drolls known in Northern 
India as “The Wiles of Shékh Obillt.” Many of 
these, according to Mr. Jacobs, form the basis of 
our Joe Miller. In the third tale, “ The Boy and 
his Stepmother,” we have the familiar type of the 
cruel stepmother and her stepson, which in India 
often takes the form of the malicious saut or 
co-wife, who appears later on in “ Sit and Bosont.” 
In thisthird tale it is mixed up with the “ Faithful 
Animal” oycle, which, in this case, is represented 
bythe protecting cow—a legitimate descendant of 
the Kamadhénu of Hindu mythology. Here, too, 
we have a well-known incident of the lover who 
finds the golden hair of the princess floating down 
the stream. Thecommon Northern India. version 
of this is given by Mr. Mark Thornhill in the 
“ Princess with the Golden Hair”? 
Temple’s “ Wonderful Ring,”® 

. . Inthe fifth tale, “Kara and Guja,’” we have 
‘. another well-known incident popular all over 


* Datéon Descriptive Ethnology, p. 209 ff. 





It would again not . 






and in Major’ 


3 Indian Fairy Tales, p, 86. 


Northern India of the denron who chews grains of 
iron and is killed by the hero, while the rascally 
Dém or Dhobi takes all the credit, Next follows 
“The King and His Inquisitive Queen,” which 
corresponds perfectly with the well-known story 
in the Introduction of the “ Arabian Nights,” 
where the deus ex machind, who warns the mer. 
chant, that he is a fool not to thrash hig wife, ig a 
cock: here it is a he-goat. Then comes « The 
Story of Bitaram.” Bittd, Dr. Campbell may be 
glad to know, is good Hindi, as well as Santali, for 
a span, and the story of Bittaraém, who is known 
as Bittan all over Northern India, is the Oriental 
representative of one of the most delightful qf. 


| Grimm’s Household Tales (No. 37), « Thembling,” 


The only difference is that the Sant&lt Hop-o’-my. 
Thumb is more of an imp than the touching ' 
creation of the German fancy, in which, too, wa 
find the charming parental tenderness for the. 
dear little creature which we miss in, the Hastern, 
form of the tale. “ The Story of the Tiger ” is - 
our old friend the fox, who acts as arbitrator and 


_ induces the tiger to go back to his cage to shew 


how he managed to come out, In *« Lipi and 
Lapra’’ we have the well-known idea of the clever ., 
youngest son who gets the better of his brothers, 
and “ Gumda the Hero” is of the Munchausen 
type. In Upper India it appears in the form of 
the “ Wrestler of tha Hast. and the West.’ : 


‘Perhaps the most original and characteristis 
of these stories are those about animals. A good. 
one describes the dilemma of the man who had” 
to arbitrate daily between the tiger and the, 
lizard: and here, too, we come across the stupid, : 
old tiger who allows his tail to be fried, who takes,’ ’ 
people about on his back, and is swindled by the” 
crane who takes one year the root crop and in’ 
the next the leaves, of which we have a German’ 
version in Grimm. In the “ Seven Brothers and - 
their Sister” we have the old. superstition. of. 
human sacrifice at the foundation of buildings, * 
on which Dr. Campbell might have given an 
interesting note. 


It will thus be seen that, to thestudent of com- 
parative folklore, there is much of interest in this. - 
collection. We can only express the hope that in’ 
another series Dr. Campbell will give us more of , 
the really indigenous folktales, and ruthlessly: 
discard those which are obviously of foreign,’ 
origin: and he would do more justice to his work’ : 
if he would send it outequipped with analysis, . 
notes and illustrations of parallel plots and im «. 
cidents, without which any collection of folklore,’ 
intended for serious students, is of comparatively’ 
little value. W. CRooxz. © 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 
BY G. A. GRIERSON, I.C. 8. 
(Continued from p. 129.) 


| may be useful to give a somewhat fuller account of these works than has been given in 
the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindistén. 





(1) Ram Lala Nahachho. Twenty verses of four lines each in Séhar-chhand, consisting 
of 16 syllables and 22 mdtras, A short poem, celebrating the ceremonial touching of Rama’s 
nails before his investiture with the sacred thread. This ceremony will be found described in 
Bihdy Peasant Life, § 1314, A good commentary by Pandit Bandan Pathak, which has been 
printed at the Khadg Bilis Press, Binkfpur, 

The two opening verses may be taken as a sample of the style and metre— 

Adi Séradd, Ganapati, Gauri mandia hi | 
Réima-Lalé kara nahachht gét sundia hb u 

Jeht yité sidht hit parama-nidhi pdia hé | 

Kéti janama kara pétaka dirt so jdia how Li 
Kitinha bdjana bdjahih Dasaratha ké griha hé\ 
Déve-lilka saba délhahin dnanda ati hia hé w 
Nayura sohdwana ldigata barant na jdtai hé \ 
Kauwsalyd ke horakha na hridaya samdiat hé 2 i 


First revere I ‘Sirndé, Ganésa and Gauri, and then sing I the nail-touching of the sweet 
child! Rima. Ho who singoth it gainoth perfect knowledge and the supreme treasure, and 
the sins accumulated through countless trausmigrations leave him for ever (1). 


Myriads of musical inxtrumenta sound in Dasaratha’s house. The Gods look on rejoicing 
in their hearty. ‘Lhe eity of Qudh seemoth so beautiful that tongue cannot describe it; and the 
bliss of Kanéalyi cannot be contained in her heart (2). 


(2) Vairagya-Sandipani (usnally spelled Sdépiné) or ‘the Kindling of Continence,’ or 
‘of Dovotion’ (as contrasted with the common expression kdmagni-s°, the kindling the fire of 
love, exciting vexnal desire). In throe prabista or lectures, with an introductory invocation. 
In verse 7, the poot himsclf calls the work Dirdya-Sandtpini, A good Commentary by Bandan 
Pithak, with glows by Muhidéy Par'sid, Khadg Bilis Press, Binkipur. The contents are 
described by the names of the virions lectures, as follows :— 


Invocation I., 1—7. 


Prakiéa T., Suné-Sroabldv-harnun, an wccount of the trac nature of aholy man. I, 7—33, 
Metre Déhi, Sorathdé and Chanii, 


Prakigy If, Sautemahind-hurnan, an account of the true groatness of a holy man. IL, 
1—-9. Metre, as above, e 


Prakiga ITL, Sdulieharnen, an aecount of the true Poace. IIL,, 1—20. Metre, as above. 


The work is principally composod of shorb sententious verses. The following may be 
taken as oxamples of the lengrngsa s— 

1,5. Vulast, yehe tenn khéla hat, 

Mana vacha karma kisine \ 
Papo punya dwar bia hat, 
Biuvwai so lanat nidina WW 
IL, 1. Retni tbo bhitkhane indu hat, 

Dine ko dkitkhana bhéine \ 


penenenne antennal smanenees sn rtnamovencnanpepeeancah ith de OIC P ETDS LITO CALCOT 
ee be a gana Laat ne Tear irda anaes ha hinsnbalinoahnnishadenmnieneindatatmenimnamnel Se asentiinal 


1 Dald = 16l, w darling. 





ett A enter epsenay 
| 
Disa ko bhitkhana bhakti hain, 
Bhakti ko bhikhana jidna wil it 
Jnéna ko bhitkhana dhydna hat, 
Dhyéna ko bhitkhana tydga | 


Tydga ko bhikhana sdnti-pada, 
Tulast, amala addga ik 2 Il 


I have noted two verses of the Vairdgya Sandipint, which are repeated in other works of.” 
the poet :—viz., Bat. I, I. This occurs in Déhdbalé (1) and Saé’sai (1,2). Bat.I,15. =D éhddql' 
(38) and Sait’sait I, 107. 


The poem being a short one, and containing much of interest to the student of comparative” 
religion, I here give a translation of the whole. 


L—Invocation. 


Dthé, —~ On the left of Rama? sitteth Sita and on his right Lakshmana: meditation on him. 
thus is ever propitious, and is, O Tul’si, to thee thy wishing-tree (1). Tul’si, the darkness of: 
the delusions of this world is not wiped away by the virtue of ten million holy deeds: for the 
lotus of thy heart will ne’er expand, till the sun of the Lord (himself descended from the gun) 
shineth upon it (2). He heareth without ears, and seeth without eyes, Without a tongue doth. 
he taste. No nose hath he, and yet he smelleth; and no body hath he, yes he feeleth (8). 
Sérathé — Unborn is he. He alone existeth ; his form cannot be comprehended. Utterly free. 
is he of quality, of Maya (illusion)* is he the Lord, and for the sake of his servants did he tke, 
unto himself the form of man (4). Déhé,— Tul'si, this body of thine suffereth. It ever 
suffereth the threefold woe! It obtaineth not peace, till, by the Lord’s might, it reacheth the 
stage of peace (5). Thy body is a field, thy mind, thy words, thine actions, are the husbandmen, 
Two seeds are there, Sin and Holiness. As thou sowest, so wilt thon reap (6). This book, thé 
‘ Kindling of Devotion ’ containeth the marrow of all knowledge. It giveth the teaching of the 
Védas and Purinas, and the wisdom of all holy books (7). 


JII.—The Nature of the Holy. 


Déhé, — Simple are his syllables, simple his language. Brut, though simple, know thous 
that they are full of meaning. Tnl’st, simple is the Holy, and thus mayst thou recopuive 
him (8). Chaupdéi,— Unimpassioned is he, but giving happiness to all. Just and self-restrained 
ever singing the praises of the Lord. Ever enlightening the souls of the ignorant, and ever fox 
this purpose wandering from place to place (9). Déhd, — Such men are only hore and there,: 
Blessed is the land where many Holy dwell. Ever devoted to helping others, ever devoted to: 
the sppreme goal, in love® working out their lives (10). Whether he shutteth the door of his' 
mouth, or whether he speaketh the truth,® in this world is the Holy man ever discreet? (11). 
When he speaketh, it is with discretion, and full of his own sweet nature : nor ever placeth hel 
his foot on the way which leadeth to pain or angry words (12). Ho showoth enmity to ne 
man, to no man showeth he over-friendship, Tul’st! this is the roligion of the Holy, ever te 
speak with even justice (13). Chaupdi,— Very true is ho to the One, over keeping his 
members in subjection. His thoughts dwell on no one but the Lord. For he knoweth iv 
his heart that this world is but a mirage. Tul’st, by these marks dost thou know him (14), 
cg a as os a ee 


2 Réma is, throughout Tul’si Das’s philosophy, the equivalent of the févara of Raménuja’s Vedantic systent 
Thence translate the word for the future as ‘the Lord.’ Vide post, the remarks on the Sat’aat, 
® Hore the poet adopts the language of Sankara Acharya. 
| * Woe is of three kinds, those from within the body (as disease, &c.), those from God (as a lightming stroke, &¢h 
‘ead extemal (a8 from wild beasts, or serpents), Cf. Sdnkhya.Karika, I. 
_ BI take the reading priti not vritti. —- 6 Jathé artha equal to yathartha, — 
1 Gr 9. 8¥e0 Whon speaking the truth, he speaks kindly. 
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Déhé, — One trust, one strength, one hope, one faith. As the chétak-bird longeth for a rain- 
cloud in the season of Stwéét, so longeth he for the Lord (15), He hath no anger nor fault,? 
and isa ship wherein to cross the ocean of existence. He hath abandoned desire, and hath 
betaken himself to humility and content (16). He betaketh himself to humility ; He endureth 
all things; with heart and mouth, he ever calleth on the mame of the Lord. So dwelleth the 
Holy man, and so doeth he (17). Those who dwell by him, he maketh like unto himself; 
while the wicked man givoth his soul twofold sorrow, Saith Tnl’s}, the Holy man is like 
Mount Malaya, but without its fault» (18). Gentle are the words of the Holy man, falling like 
nectar on the ear. When the hard heart heareth them, it becometh wax (19). They beget the 
happiness of comprehending The Supreme;™ they lift and carry away the errors of this 
world, and in the heart they aro (sharp arrows) piorcing sin (20). Cooling are they like unto the 
beams of the moon. ‘Ten million fevers do they cure in the soul of him on whose ears they 
fall (21). Chaupdi, ~ They destroy every thorn of sin and sorrow. Like the sun do they clear 
away tho darkness of error, O Tul'st, so excellent is the pious man that the Scriptures declare 
that the ocean of his virtue is fathomless (22). Déhd, — Not by deed, not by thought, not by 
word doth he ever give pain to any one. Yea, he is such because the Lord dwelleth in him on 
this earth (23). When thon seest the face of a Holy man, thy sin abandoneth thee, When 
thou touchost him thy deeds’* depart. When thou hearest his words the error of thine heart 
is swept away, and bringest theo to Him from whom thou camest (24). Very gentle is he, 
and pure even in his dosires. In his soul is there no defilement. On his Master alone is his 
heart ever stayed (25). Him, from whose heart hath departed every worldly longing, doth 
Tul’si praise with thought, and word, and deed (26). To him gold is the same as a piece of 
glass : womon aro but as wood or stone. Such an Holy man, is a portion of the supreme 
Deity upon earth (27), 


Chaupdi, —- Gold lookoth he upon as clay, woman as but wood or stone. Of these things 
the favour hath ho forgotien, That man hath the Lord manifest in his flesh (28). 


Dihi, — Froo of worldly possessions, his members in subjection, ever devoted to the Lord 
alone, such an Holy man is rare in this world (29). He hath no egoism, nor maketh any 
difference betwoun ‘1’ and ‘thon,’ (but knoweth that all are but parts of the Lord), No evil : 
thought is ovor his. Sorrow doth soi make him sorrowful, nor doth happiness make him 
happy (80). Equal counteth he gold and glass. Equal coanteth he- friend and foe. Such 
an one is counted in this world an Holy man (81). Few, fow wilt thou meet in this world, Holy 
men who have frood thomsulves from all illusion: for in this iron age men’s natures are ever 
lnstful’and ovooked, like tho peacock and tho crow* (82). He who hath wiped ont ‘I’ and 
‘thou,’ and the darkness of error, and in whom hath risen the sun of ‘know thyself’: know 
him as Holy, for by this mark, saith Tnl's!, is ho known (88). 


ITL—The Greatness of the Holy. 


Stratha—-Who, 0 Tul’st, can tell with a single mouth, the greatness of the Holy man ? 
For tho thonsand tongned serpent of eternity, and Siva himself with his fivefold mouth cannot 
deseribo his spotless discernment (34), Déhd, —- Were the whole earth the tablet, the ocean the 
ink, all the trees turnoi into pons, and Ganéia himself the learned recorder, that greatness could 





EE UR tid tk lh ee ed a! 


® Comm. fad man kiehth'nd, bharded buddht tt, biswds chitt kA, bal aharmkar ka. 
° Or, if wo rowil datéher, for dike, ho hath neither love nor hatred. 

10 Sorrow for tho wickuil man's unhappy state, and sorrow caused by the persecution of the wicked. 

2 Mt. Muluya is famous for ite sundul trees which give thoit scent to all who approach it, good and bad alike. 
Ths fault in its origin. Lt wan originally o pile of ordure. 

3 Comm. dnnbhavaunkhea bralinasukha, 

18 Lit., ho is Ann's form upon the oath. The corresponding idea in Dnglish is that given above. 

Mt Thy karma, lho vonsoquuncen of thy good and bad actions. Every action binding the soul to earth and 
separating it from tho Lord. ; 

% The peacock, fair without and moan within. ‘he orow, black without and within, 
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not all be written (35}, Blessed, twice blessed, are his mother and his father. Blessed are they 
that he is their son, who is a true worshipper of the Lord, whatever he be in form or shape (36), 
Blessed would be the skin of my body, if it but form the sole of the shoe of him from Whose 
mouth cometh the name of the Lord, even though it be by mistake (37). The lowest of the 
low is blessed, if he worship the Lord day and night ; bat what availeth the highest caste, if the’ 
Lord’s' name is not heard therein (88). Behold, how on very high mountains are the dwelling 
places of snakes, but on the lowest low lands grow sweet sugarcane and corn and betel (39), 
Chawpat, — Tul’st' saith, I have seen the good men of all nations, but nonc ig equal unto him, who 
is the single-hearted servant of the Lord, and who right and day at every breath reiterateth hig 
name (40). Let the Holy man be ever so vile by birth or station, still no high-born man ig 
equal unto him. For the one day and night nttereth the Name, while the other ever burneth in 
the fire of pride (41), Déhé,—The Servant of the Lord is ever devoted but to the one Name, 
He careth not for bliss or in this world or hereafter, Ever remaining apart from the world, he 
is not scorched by the fire of its pains (42). 


IV.—Perfect Peace, 


Déhi, ~ The adornment of the night is the moon, the adornment of the day isthe sun. The 
adornment of the servant of the Lord is Faith, and the adornment of that faith is Perfect 
Knowledge (48). The adornment of this knowledge is Meditation, the adornment of meditation - 
is total Self-surrender to the Lord, and the adornment of self-surrendor is paro and spotless 
Peace (44). 


Chaupdi, — This Peace ig altogether pure and spotless, and dostroyeth all the troubles 
mankind endureth. He who can maintain sach peace within his heart over remaincth in an 
ocean of rapture (45). The sorrows which are born of the threcfold sing,** the intolorable hoard 


of grief begotten of faults committed, — all these are wiped away. Him, whoremaineth raptin . 


Perfect Peace, doth no woe e’er approach to pierce (46). O Tul’st, so cool’? is the Holy 
Man, that ever he remaineth free of earthly cares, The wicked are like serpents, bunt what can 
they do unto him, for his every limb hath become a sure medicine’ against their bite (47), 


Déha, — Very cool is he, and very pure, free from all taint, of earthly desire. Count him as 
free, his whole existence rapt in Peace (48), : 


Chaupdi, — In this world, call thou him cool, who never nttercth words of anger from his 
mouth, and who, when pierced in front by sharp arrows of words, never feeluth ono trace of 
| wrath (49), Déhé,—Search ye the seven regions,”’ the nine continents,” the threo worlds,** and 
ye will find no bliss equal to Peace (50). Ohaupdi,—Whero Peace hath been imparted by the 
True Teacher, there the root of anger is consumed, as if by fire, Harthly lusts and desires 
fade away, and this is the mark of Peace (51). Peace iy a bliss-giving ovean, whose shining 
actions holy sages have sung. Him, whose body and soul aro rapt in it, no fire of self can 
burn (52), 

Déhé, — In the fire of self, burneth the whole universe, and only tho Ifoly escape, only 
because that they have Peace (53). Peace is like unto a mighty water, which when a man 
toucheth he becometh peaceful, and the fire of self consumuth him not, though (the wickod) try 
with countless efforts (54). His virtnes?? become glorious as the sun, which whon the world 

seeth it marvelleth ; but he who hath once become ag water, becometh agnin not as fire (55), 


SEE 2 ale SSR, WTAE 2 aa RR Feb: 


18 Sin is of three kinds, and it is committed by thought (manasa), hy word (uichaku), or by doud (kdyaka), 


i The expression “cool” has a peculiar significance in a hot climate like India. he poot deseribos what can _ 


stitutes “‘ coolness ” in the following versos, 


8 The garala sila is said to be a stone on smelling whieh & person bitton by a snuke recovers. 
19 The aapta dvipa, Jambu and the others, 

*® The nava khanda, Bharata and tho others, named from tho nine sons of Rishabhadéva, 

a Earth, heaven and the world of the departed. 

*3 Virtues in the sense of “ qualities,” not * good qualitiog,”? 
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Albeit it is eool, and gentle, pleasure giving, and preserving li 

for as fire also are its virtues (56). : g Mo, still count not Peace as water, 
Ohaupdi,— Those mortals ne’er have Peace even in a dream, whose way is that the 

blaze, they burn, they are angry, they make angry, they spend their lives in love and ee 

alternately (57). Déhd, — He is learned, he is skilled, he is wise and holy, he is a hero 

he is alert, he is a true warrior (58), he is full of wisdom, he is virtuous, he is generous ana 

full of meditation, whose soul is freo from passion and from hate (59). 


Chaupdi, — The fire of Passion and Hate is extinguished, Lust, anger, desire are 
destroyed. O Tul’si, when Peace hath taken up its abode within thee, from thy heart of hearts 
aviseth a loud cry for merey (60). Déhkd, — There ariseth a loud cry to the Lord for mercy. 
Lust and its crew are fled, even as the darkness fleeth ashamed before the arising sun (61). 


Good man, hear thou with attention this ‘ Kindling of Devotion,’ and where thou meetest 
an unfit word, correct it (and forgive the poet) (62), 


(3) Barawé or Barawai Ramayan. In the Barawd metre (6+4+4+24+442 + 
1 = 19 mdtrdés). In 7 kénds or cantos, dnd I, Dal-kdnd vv. 1-19. Kdnd Tl, Ayédhyd-kand 
vy. 20-27. Kénd ILI, sdranya-bdnd, vv. 28-38, Kédnd IV, Kishhindhya-kénd, vv. 3 435 
Kind V, Suutar-leind, vv. 380-41, Kind VI, Lankd-kind, v. 42. Kand VIL, Uttar-kénd, 
vy, 43-69. A good commentary by Bandan Pathak, another by Baij'nath, published by Nawal 
Kishor, Lucknow. Pandit Sudhikara Dvivédi is of opinion that this work is incomplete as it 
stands now. Mo other work of the poct is without a manyala, or introductory invocation. 


After three introductory verses in praise of Siti’s beauty, the poem follows the story of 
the Rd mdyan, in an extremely contonsed and often enigmatic form. Thus, the whole narrative 
of the Kishkindhyd-bdnd ig given in two vorses, and of the Lankd-kdnd in one verse; as 
follows : 


Kishkindhy d-bind. 
Sydina gaura dow mirald Lachhimana Réma | 
Ina té bhai stta hirati aid abhirdma WoL 
Kujana-pila guna-barajita akula andthe | 
Kuhehw kripd-nidht rdura hase guna-gatha Wa 


(Hanumin points them ont to Sngriva and says): ‘Those two forms, one dark and the 
other fair, ave Ramaimid Lakshman. They have won (lit. from them is sprung up) a spotless 
glory, vory charmning (to him who hens the talo).’? (When Rima had killed Bali, and set Sagriva 
onthe throne. The latter approached him and said), ‘Tell me, Abode-of-merey, how I can 
sing thy virtues. Tami bntia lord of bajanes (monkeys), without a single virtue of my own, of 
mean birth, and with no protestur (exeupt thee)’ 

Laihd-liud. 
Dthidhu udhunk vilesnta sahita ananta | 
dalatht sarint ko kuhat Hdd bhagawanta Wl 


(On hearing abont Sita from taaamiin), tho holy Rama (started for Lanki) glorious with 
anarmy (adhand for edhiai) of anny kinds (of animals), accompanied by the Serpent of Hternity 
(ic, Lakshimaua whe was its inearvation), Who dare say that (the army) was like the sea? 
‘(For the sea is destenetive, bit Riinas army was for the benefit of mankind, as with it he 
conquered Lauka.) 

A SRNR! BY Md, Fw MTGE AEE NK ¢ PURITAN OO 

‘Chin eoquires osphurchion. ‘Mit poat hun in the lant few vorsos compared Peace with water and contrasted 
it with fire, But, hu aay4, tho campurdion nnat nob bo eavriod too far, for water, though it assuages thirst, &c., has 
bat temporary affunts, and thirst roturiad, while the offorts of Peco aro permanent, On the other hand, fire, 
though o baruing dustroyur, is alsu un univerdal parider, und ag auch roseibles Peace, 


en emma tenement ana aanne 
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(4) Parbati-mangal. The marriage song of Parvati. Sixteen stanzas. Each composed 
of sixteen or twenty-four lines in Aruna chhand, followed by four lines in Harigtti-chhand, a total] 


of 360 lines or charans. 

The poem describes the marriage of Uma, or Parvati, to ‘Siva,—well known to readers of 
the Kuméra Sambhava. It is a favourite subject with Tul’si Dis, (af. Rém. Bd, 75 and ff.), 
who makes skilful use of the contrast between the snowy purity and grace of the daughter of 
the Himalaya, and the terrifying horrors of ‘Siva’s appearance. The tale may well be described 
as telling the legend of the marriage of pure Aryan N ature-worship to the degrading demon- 
worship of the aborigines of India. The following example describes the approach of ‘Siva’s 
gruesome marriage procession to Umiis home :— 


Bibudha b6li Hari hahew nikata purn dew | 

Avana dpane séju sabahin bilagdew 97 IN 
Pramatha-ndtha hé sitha Pramatha-qana rdjahih | 

Bibidha bhdnti mukha bdhana békha biréjahin WW 98 Uy 
Kamatha khapara madhi khéla nisdna bajdwahin | 

Nara-hapdla jala bhari bhart piahth pidwahin \) 99 
Bara anuharata bardta bani Hari hansi kaha | 

Sunt hia harsatu Mahésu héli huutuka maha |) 100 
Bada binddu maga midu na kachhu kahit dwata \ 

Jit nagara niardu bardta bajdwatea We 10L ou 
Pura kharubharu ura haralbheu Achalu Akhandulu | 

Paraba udadhi umageu janu lalhi bidhu-mandale Wt 102 Vy 
Pramudiia gé agawinu bildtei bardiaht | 

Bhabharé banat na rahata na banat pardtaht W108 oN 
Chalé bhajt gaja bdji phirahin nahin phérata \ 

Bidlaka bhabhari bhulina phirahit ghara hérata W104 \ 
Dinha j& janawdsa sundsa hid saba | 

Ghara ghara bdlaka bata kuhana ligé taba \Y 105 oN 
Préta betdla bardti bhitta bhaydnaba | 

Barada chadhd bara thdura sabai hubdnaka 1) 106 
Kusala karat karative hahahin hama sdichia | 

Dékhaba hott biéha jiata jaun bdachia \) 107 
Samichéra sunt sichu bhacw mana Mainuhin | 

Narada ké upadésa kawana ghara yat nahin WW 108 AN 

Ohhand. \. Ghara-ghdla-chdluka kalaha-priya hahiuta parama paremdratht | 

Taist baréhht kinha puni muni sdta swdrathes sdrath? | 
Ora di Umahin anéka bidht jalapati janani ikke méuat | 

Himawinu hahew Isdnu-mahimd ayana nipuma na pana’ W138 A 


(Siva, with his retinue of ghosts and goblins attended by all the other yorls, approaches the 
bride’s home. The gods, headed by Vishnu, can hurdly conceal their lauyhter aé his shrange array). 
Hari addressed the gods and said ‘Tho city is now near. Let us cach march separately, 
each with his own retinue.25 Goblins will look best in attendance on their lord.’ (So Biva’s 


TT ee pnts etten cern eatin bysranstersevrretag-euttince 20 De ay HT le Ale SUE Wengen yep eett-cnetrine fries madi 

44 druna-chhand. 20 métrds, with pause af the Lith. The last two syllubles must he ong outlrd each. The 
metre is not mentioned by Kellogg, or by Colebrook in lis essay on Sanskrit and Prikyit Poutry. It is deseribod 
in the Gana-Prastdraka-Prakasa, of Rim Dis Udist, which gives the first two Hnes of the Péghatiomangal as at 
example. Harigitiechhand, also called Mahisharte-hh and iswell known. Doeseribud by Kellogg on p. 20 of his prosody, 
not mentioned by Colebrooke. It has seven foot in each ling (hx 5) +64 2:.. 89 mitra. Parse at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. Tho last syllable of cach charen mast bu long. ‘This ix the standard of the - 
metre, but there are many varieties, which, whilo having 28 mitras, with tho lust syllable of onch charan long, do 
not follow the orthodox divisions. This is the caso in the Phrbatt-muigal. 

= This is simply a piece of mischief on Hari’s part,.to mako Siva’s retinue more ghastly by contrast. 
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retinue assembled), conspicuous with many kinds of faces, vehicles and dresses, They -played 
en kettle drums made of skin stretched over tortoise-shells or skulls, and filling human skulls 
with water they drink from them, and give each other to drink, Hari laughing cried, ‘ Like 
bridegroom, like procession ;” and Mahééa, ashe heard his words, also laughed in his heart at the 
eutlandish contortions of his followers. Sporting mightily they went along the road. No 
tongue could describe their diversions, as, when the procession neared the city, the music 
began. When the stir rose in the city, the Unscathed Mountain* rejoiced in heart, as the ocean 
swells when it sees the face of the Moon at its change. The heralds joyfully went forward to 
meet the God, but when they saw his procession, in terror they could neither stand still nor run 
away. The elephants and horses fled in dismay and the latter refused to answer to their reins, 
while the children ran for their lives in terror straight back home. (The procession) was led to 
its lodging place, where allarrangements for their comfort were made, while in every house the 
children began to tell (their elders) about their adventures. ‘ The bridegroom’s people are 
demons, goblins, and frightful ghosts. The bridegroom is a maniac riding on a bull and of 
terrible exterior. We declare of a truth, that if God saves us, and we do not die of fright, we 
ghall see countless weddings.’ When Maina heard the news, grief filled her soul. ‘What 
house hath Nirada’s counsel not destroyed P27 


Chhand.—A. desolater of homes is he, a lover of strife, though he calls himself a 
seeker after supreme bliss. So also the seven sages, companions of their own selfish 
ends, have arranged this marriage.’ Full of sorrow the mother lamenting took Uma to her 
breast, but Himalaya said: ‘Not even do the Scriptures know the full extent of Siva’s 
greatness.” 


(5) Janaki-mangal. Tho marringe song of Siti. Twenty-four stanzas, with the same 
metre as in the Pérbali-mungal. Total 480 lines. The poem describes the journey of Rima 
with Visvamitra from Ondh to Mithila, the breaking of Siva’s bow, and Riima’s marriage to 
Siti, The following specimen deseribes the journoy of the young princes, with the saint 
through the the forest :— 

Girt tare O81 sarits sara bigula biléhahin | 

Dhdruhin bila-subhdwa bihaga mriga rikahit 33 
Sulvuchuhti mantle sabhita bahurt vhirt dwahin \ 

Vint phike phola kisalaye wdla bandwahit W384 \\ 
Dehli binide promila prine Kausika wre | 

Kurata jdhii ghana eihdiha sumana barakhahin sura W385 UN 
Bathi Nidal Lda jdvi saba ldyaka | 

Bidyd mantra rahusya did muni-niyaka Wo 86 
Mage-ligunhe ké kerala suphala mana Wehana \ 

(ae Nausika dramahin bipra bhayaenichane W387 
Miri nisdeharanikara jajin karawdes \ | 

Abhaya kid muni-byiuda jagata jasu gdew WW 89 
Bipre sidiaesurakiiju mahdaund mana dhart | 

Ii nehin chalé limdi dhunutha-makha misu kart W400 I 
Grhenin vitré wulhdrt pathat paticdhdmahth \ 

Junuka-nayara lat qaen mahimuni Rémahit Wo 41 i 

Chhand, W Lat queu Bimalia Cddhivsuana bilili pura haralshé he \ 

Muniardu dyd léna den sachtoa quru bhisura lié i 
Neipa quhé pdtya asisa quit mdna ddara ats kié \ 

Abulile Ldmakiis anubhavata janu Brahma subha sau gunawié Woo 
eed te bo er a nem dete Ue ASA WOR steNOneRRE Ree ReRan ERNE Nhe ATE CST TT nn 
; mess ale rehab pea al in tho sonav of Umi’y fathor, the HimMlaya. Itmay also be translated 

is aia alg une, ae ivf, bt man Forkilien: 

aa grutt stirrer up of dissousion and was the author of the ruin of many 
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The princes looked about them at the mountains, trees, creepers, rivers and large lakes . 
and in their boyish way ran after the birds and deer to try to cateh them. Then rememberi nik’ 
in awe the saint, they would turn back to him in fear, and, plucking frnit, flowers and ten. 
twigs, would weave them into garlands. Love filled-Viswamitra’s heart as he watehed the 
playful sport. The clonds east shade, the gods dropped flowers on them. When Rama hs 
alain Tadalkaé, the mighty saint knew that he was all-fitted for his task, and imparted 
him the mystic charm of knowledge. Satisfying the hearts and eyes of the people on 
way, driving away the fears of the holy men, they arrived at Kaudika’s hermitage, There 
boy prinee attacked and defeated the demon army, and gave the hermits security for th i 
sacrifices, while the whole world sang his glory. Then the great saint, intent upon the need 
of Brahmanas, saints, and gods, induced Raima to accompany him (to Mithila) on the prete if 
of the sacrifice of the bow. On the way the prince wrought salvation for Ahalyé, Gantama’i 
wife, sending her to her husband’s abode, and then, the great saint condueted Riny, me 
Mithila, the city of Janaka, P 
Chhand. The son of Gidhi (Viswimitra) eonducted Rima, and gazed upon the city withh 
his heart full-filled with joy. Hearing of his arrival, the king (Janaka) with ministers t 
state and honorable Brahmayas came forth to meet the lord of saints. The king himesigg 
clasped his feet and earned his blessing, showing him howpitable reverence : and then, ag 
his eyes fell upon Rama, he felt as if the Almighty had multiplied his happinegs’, ) 
thousand times. ae 
(6). Sri Ramajia, or Sri Ramagys, or Ram-Sagundbalt, The Commands of 4 


ae 
Holy Rima, or The Collections of Rima-omens, Metre Déhd. In seven adkydyas er leotung s 
of seven saptakas or septade, each containing seven pairs of dékds, Hach adhydya forme’ ag 
sort of running commentary or summary of the corresponding idyda of the Rdmdyana. Reel 
verse or pair of déhds is used as a means of foretelling the success or otherwise of anyt 
undertaken. It isa kind of Sortes Virgiliane. The inquirer takes three handfuls of : 
seed. He counts the first handful out by sevens, and whatever number remains over, is o¢ 
the number of the adhydya, Again he eounts out the second hendfel in the same way,. 
whatever is over is the number of the sapiaka; and similarly, whatever number is over? 
the third handful is the number of the déid. Thus if there are 53 seeds in the first heap, 
number of the adhydya is4 (i.e. 49 (== 7 X 7)-+-4, If there are 108 in the second § 
the number of the sapiaka is 3(15 X 7 -- 3 = 108), and if there are 15 in the third tL 
the number of the déhd is one. In this case the verse which is to be accepted as an ¢ 
is the first verse of the third septad of the fourth lecture, If the number of any handful 
exactly divisible by seven, then the remainder is considered to be seven. Thore are o' 
ways of finding out the verse based on the same principle, which need uot be detailed & ane 
The following is a specimen of this work. 16 is tho third septad of the third leetura:— : 
Miyd-mriyu pahichdnt Prabhu  chalé Siya-ruchi jdni | 
Bakehaka chéra prapatcha-krita saguna huhabe hituhdnt th 1 tt | 
Siya haruna-abasara saguna bhaya sansaya santipa | 
Nari-hija kita nipata gata pragata pardbhava papa il 2 
Gidha-rija Révana samara ghdyale iru birdie | 
Siira sujasw smiyrdma maht  maranu susdhibs héja wt 3 i 
Rima Lukhanu bana buna Usihule phirata Siya-eudhi  léta | 
Sichata saguna bikhddu bada = asubha arishté achtia i 4 tt 
'Raghubara tikula Lihangu lakht 86 dildki dow béra \ 
Siya-sudht kaki Siya Rdma kahe tajt déha matidhtra 1 5 wb. 
Dasarathe t dasa-quna Lhayati sahita tdew hart kaju | 
7 Séchata bandhu saméta Prabhu kpipd-sindhu Rayhu-rdju 6 ts 
Pulast sahita sangha mita sumirahu Sid Rama 5 


. Raguma sumongala subha eadd adi madhya parindma \t 7 Wl 
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Though he saw through (Maricha’s disguise as) the false deer, the Lord knowing Stta’ 
longing, went forth, This must be called a disastrous omen of a deceiving thief sindnesd by 


iJlusion. 


The omen of the opportunity for the rape of Siti is one of fear, and doubi, and anguish 
Lspecially in reference to a woman's actions, doth it portend defeat and sin sas 


The Vulture-king fought with Riivana, and, wounded, shone forth asa hero. In the con 
test (this is the omen of) the glory of tho valiant—that is death in cause of the Good Master 


' Rama and Lakshmana wander distraught through the forest, seeking for news of Sit4 
They point to an omen of great sorrow, of unlucky, senseless misfortune. 


| When Rima saw the bird (Jatiyu, the vulture-king) distraught, and he saw the two heroes 
he gave him news of Sita, and, crying ‘Sitd Rima,’ with steadfast soul gave up the ohost. 
(This is an omen. of salvation after death.) 


The Lord Rima, the Occan of pity, performs the funeral ceremonies of that (vulture), 
whose faith was ten times that of Dasaratha, and with his brother, grieves for the loss of his 
friend. (This is a good omen for those who believe.) 


O Tul’s!, evor meditate with love on Sitd and Rima,—an omen ever fortunate and lucky, at 
the beginning, at tho middle, at the end, ? 


The following intoresting legend about the composition of the Rémdgyd bas been com- 
monicated to me by Bib Rim Din Singh. At that time the Raja of Kasi Raj Ghat in Baniras 
was 2 Gahawir Kshattriya (Lo whose family the Rajis of Matra and Kantit now belong). His 
son went out on a hunting expedition with tho army, and one of his people was killed by a 
tiger. This gave rise to & rumour, which reached tho king, that it was the prince who had 
suffered, and full of anxioty he sent to Pol’lid Ghit to summon a well-known astrologer named 
Gang’ Riim Jyétisht. On the astrologers arvival ho asked him to prophesy the exact time at 
which the prince should return from his hunting expedition, Tf his prophesy turned out true 
he would be rewarded with a léh of rupoes, but, if false, his head would be cut off. Dismayed. 
at this poremptory order, Gangi Rim asked for time till tomorrow morning to calculate out his 
answer, and under this pretext obtained permission to return to his house at Pah’lAd Ghat, 
where ho spent some very bad quarters of an hour. 


tis dearest friend waa Tnlst Dia, who was living close by in the suburb of Ast, and the two 
holy mon wory in the habit of muoting constantly and at the time of evening prayer taking the 
air in a bout on the river Ganges; secordlingly, on this evening, Tul’si Dis came in his boat. to 
Pah’lid Ghat, and ealled out for Gang Rim’ who, howover, was too much occupied with his 
own unhappy thonghitsa to notice the ery, though it was repeated again and again. At length 
Tulsi sent a bontnan te see what was the matter, who returnod with a message that the 
Jydtisht was just then unwell and would nob go out that evening. On hearing this, the poet 
landed and went to his friend's house, and secing him in tribulation asked him what was the 
mation, On boing told the enause, Tul’st Dis smiled and said, ‘Come along. What cause for 
tribulationis this? Twill show yor a means of oxtricating yourself, and of giving a correct reply.’ 
Congoled by thesy worls, aud teusting fully to Trl'st Dis’s almost divine knowledge, Ganga 
Rim wont ont with him and, os nsual, offered his evening prayer. On their returning 


togethor to Pah’lid Ghat, after nightfall, nl'st Dag asked for writing materials, but no pen or 


inkstand, only somo paper eoukt bo found. So the poot took some catechu out of his betel box 


for ink, and bogan to write with a piece of ordinary reed (not & reed pen). He wrote on for six 
hours without stopping, and named what he had written, Rémdgyd. He gave the manuscript 
to Gangi Rim, and showing him how to use it for purposes of divination (as previously, 
explained) wont home to Ast. Gangh Rim then consulted the oracle, and fonnd that the 
prince would return all well next ovening, Harly in the morning he went to Tul’si Das, and 
told him what ho liad divined from the manuscript, The poet directed him to go and tell the 
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"Rais accordingly. He therefore went to Raj Ghit, and declared to the Raja that the prince 
would return all well that evening, The Raja asked at what hour, and the astrologer replied 
‘one ghart before sunset,’28 Thereupon the Raja ordered Ganga Rim to be kept in confinement 
till further orders. Sure enough, at the very time predicted by the astrologer the prince 
returned, and the Raji, overcome with joy at his arrival, forgot altogether abont the former, 
and his promised reward. Five or six gharis after nightfall, Ganga Rim sent word to him that 
the prince had returned, and asked why he was stillin prison. Then the Raji remembered 
and hurriedly calling for him, offered him with much respect the promised lakh of rupees, 
Gangi Ram at first replied, ‘ Maharaj, neither will I take this money, nor will I ever practice 
prophecy again. Itis too dangerous. A moment’s inadvertence may cost me my head,’ The 
Raja, full of shame, replied, ‘What I said, I said when I was not responsible for My words, 
Show favour to me by forgetting them, forgiving your humble slave, and accepting this money.’ 
The astrologer at first consented to takea small sum, but the Raja would hear no excuse, and insisted 
on sending him and the whole likh, to his home in charge of a guard of soldiers, Gangi Ram, 
took the money direct to Tul’st Dis at As?, and laid the whole amount at his feet. The poet 
asked him why he had brought it. ‘Because,’ replied the astrologer, ‘the money is yours, not 
mine. Why should I not bring it to you? My life has been saved and the money earned by 
your grace alone. It is for this reason that Iam come to you. It is moro than enough for 
me that my life has been saved.’ ‘Brother,’ said the poet, ‘the grace was not mine. All | 
grace cometh from the Holy Lord Rama and his blessed sponso Siti, Yon and I are friends, 
Without Rima’s grace, who can save whom, and who can destroy whom? Take now away 
this money to your home, where it will be useful. What need have I of this world’s goods {* 
But Ganga Ram refused to be persuaded, and these two good and holy men spent the whole 
night arguing asto who was the rightful owner of the monoy. At dawn, Tal’s! Dis wad - 
persuaded to keep ten thousand rupees, and helped the astrologer to convoy the remaining ninety 
thousand to the latter’s house. With the ten thousand rupees, ho built ten temples in honour 
of Hanuman, with an image of the God in each. These ton templos oxist to the present day, 
and may be known by the fact that they all face south. 


Tul’st Das is believed to have composed other works to assist divination,*® but the one. 
which is admitted on all hands to be authentic is the Rémégyd, of which the copy written by 
his own hand, with the reed-pen, and the catechu ink, was in cxistonce at Pal’lad Ghat up to | 
about thirty years ago. As stated above, a largo numbor of verses of tho Rdmdgyd are repeated - 
in the Déhdbali, - | 

(To be continiwed.) 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 


DHAMMACHETT, 1476 A. D, 
BY TAW SEIN KO. 
(Continued from p. 159.) 

Evan Lankadips sasanapatitthanatd chasu vassasatésu. kittci aparipunnesu yevs, 
Lankadips bhikkhu tidh&® bhinnati : tayd nikiyi jit, Toyu Mahivihiravisinikayo 
Vvaccantaparisuddhé dhammavadi ; sési dvé nikiya aparisuddhi adhammavidind. Tatd patthiya 
Laikadipé anukkaména dhammavidind appatari dubbalii; adhammavidind pana bhikkhi © 
bahutara balavanti. Te vividhd apatipattiyd duppatipattiyS vii patipajjanti. Tone silsanati 
samalam sakentakam s’abbudath jataih. 

Lankadips sisanapatitthanats dvésattadhikacatusatadhiké Vassasabass6, Satthupari- 
- nibbanats pana atth ’uttarasattasatadbika vassasahasse vitivatté, Sirisanghabddhi«. 


earn enters tneneere nr tenance 

_ % Pandit Sudhdker Dyivédt justly points out that this sentence marks the whole story as apocryphal, The 
RémAjiiéd cannot be used for such divination as this. It only disclosog good or bad omens for commencing a 16% 

Work. See déhde 1-8 of the last septad, where this is clearly stated, i 

* The Rim Saldké is one. 
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Parakkamababhumaharajassa Lankadips rajjabhisékapattatd attharasamé vasse, raja 
apatipattiduppatipatiiyo patipajjantinam sisanivacarikinath bhikkhinath dassand eras 
uppanna-mala-kantak’-abbuda-bhivarm Hhatva: “Yadi miidisO siasanassa tippanna-rale-kantal’- 
abbuda-bbavara jinitvé pi, yathi sisanath parisuddhaia bhavéyya; tatha byipfram ana aijitva 
wupékkhaké viharéyya; tathd sati Sammisambuddhé sukara-pémibhipaeide-plravacittsbive. 
bahuld na bhavéyya. Appéva nima&hah Udurhbaragirivasi Mahikassapathcrapamukhassa 
sammapatipattipatipannassa dhammavadino Mahaviharavasisanghass’ upatthambhakam 
katva, yath Asdko dhammariji Moggaliputtatissamahithéram upanissayat katvi, vibhajjavadi 
Sammisambuddhsd ti vadantass’ accantaparisuddhassa dhammavidind mahats bhikkhusanghass” 
apatthambhakath katvi, sassatadividi Sammisambaddhd ti vadanté aparisuddhs satthisahas- 
samatts pipabhikkhii uppabbijétvi, slisanassa visddhanath karéyyan ti, Evam éviham pi 
apatipatti-duppatipattiyO patipajjants aparisuddhé adhammavidind babii papabhikkhi uppab- 
pijstva, Mahiivihiravasinikiyam ékanikiyam avasésdtvi sisanavisddhanath karéyyan ti” 
cintétva, tathi katvil, sisanavisoOdhanam akisi. Bhikkhiinaii ca katikavattam karapési. Paccha pi 
ca Vijayabahuraja ca, Parakkamabahuraja ca, sisanavisodbenatthanm katikavattath kirapésurh, 


Tatd patthaya Lahkadips accantaparisuddhasse sammipatipattipatipannassa dhammavadino 
MabSvibaravasibhikkhusaighassa pavénibhitd Skanikayabhito bhikkhusanghi yav 
*gjjatana pavattati. 

«Pagma byatts patibalé bhikkhu sammad Svayacanén ’ajjhésétva, Lahkadips supari- 
suddham upasampadamh sammuharaipéstva, imasmith Ramafihadéss patitthapstva, 
saddhisampanuiinam upasumpadipekkhinam kulaputtanam tad upasampadath gihipétvi, sasanarh 
‘ mirigabk ’upasampadabhivipajjanénua porisuddham pariyOdatam hutva, yivapaticavassasahassar 
pariminakalapariyanta-pavatianasamattham karéyyan ti.” Tato Ramadhipatiraja Moggalana- 
théradayd bivisatithér6é nimantétvé vam iyici: “amhiikam idini bhanté, Ramatiiadésé 
bhikkhiinam upasampadit siisuikii viya khilyati. Tasmi sisahk’apasampadidhinath siisanara 
katham yivapuiicavassusnhansparhininnkilapariyanti thassati P Sihnladipé oa bhanté, s&sana- 
patitthinaté patthiiya yiiv’ njjatan “aceantoparisaddhd Mahivihiravasisahghaparamparabhito 
bhikkhusaighd pavattati. Yili bhanté, tumhe Sihaladipazm gantva, Mahiviharavisisaigha- 
paraiiparabhiitnaniaghats puriauddhan garahapariipavidamattavirahitam ganam uccinitva, 
Sarnnmasambuddha-déba-sitali-karanatthinabbitaya Kalyanigahgaya sajjitayam udakuk- 
khépasimayam upasampadarh sammibharéyyatha; tad upasampadam sisanabijam katvi, 
ropétva, idha Rimafliadésd suldhisnmpanniinash upasampadiptkkhinam koleputiinam upasam- 
pad ‘aikurata nippajjipiyyiima, ‘lath’ sati sisanam idath parisuddham hutvi, yavapaticavasse- 
sahassaparimniinukilupariyanti thosgati. | 


Sihaladipagamana ca bhanté, tumbhiikem mahapphalatm bhavissati, mabinisathsam. Sihala- 
diparh patti hi bhantié, tumhG tatha Siridithidhitua ca, Dakkhinasikhédayd Bodhirukkhe 
ca, Ratanacttipadini cttiyiini ca, Samuantukiitapabbatamatthake thitem Bhagavatd Padavalaiijacé- 


tiya ca, vandituii oa pijituiica lacchiyyiitha. Tone bhantd, tumhikem anappakaputnabhisands 
vaildhissati, ‘Tasmii Sihuladipayamunitya tumbikaz santiké varam isisimati.” 


Atha té third: SisanavuddhihGtukattd: “Mahiiriija, dhammiixa 66 vardsisi. Sihaladipagamanaii 
ca né accantam Gvanappukd putiiibhisnndd vaddhissati, Tasmi varan t8 damma, Sibaladipam 
gacchissimiiti” vatvil putififiem adaten. | 


Atha riji thariiuuh patisinenuath labhitvil: pafifidsaphala-suvangaviracitam thipiképaripatittha- 
pita mahaygh’ inda-nila-manimayam Chath sélapattati ca ; satthiphala-suvannibhisahkhatam 
sidhirakapidhinn-patiat en; tithuphala-savannaporiketem suvannabhingairal ca; timsaphala- 
Savanne-arjjitei dvidasnkGga-stambila-pitukan cn ; tittithsaphela-suvannibhisankhatam cétiya- 
santhinai suviunnamayndhiitumundimé ea; phalikamayam dh&tumandirai ca; masiiragalla- 
sndisu-kicamani-parisnikhatan dhitumandival ca; suvannamiled cdti ; etthakam Sirida- 
thidhitupdjisukkaruu abbisuikarl patisajjl | 
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Ratanacétiyadi-cétiya-Padavalaiija-bavisa-Bodhirukkha-pijanatthiya ca: nanavannini 
paiicisitivitanani ca; suvannalimpté madhusitthamsayé paniasamahadipe ca; suvannalimpits 
madhusitthamayé paiiasadipé eibhisaikhari, 





Sihaladipavasinam mah&thérinam atthiya: sukhuminath kappisadussiinam cattilisamai- 
juse ca; koséyyamayani ca kappasamayani ca rattavanna-pitavanga-cittavanna-dhavalayanna- 
vasena h&névannani visatipavuranini ca; cittavanniini Haribhufijadésiyani Visatitambillapéte. 
kani ca ; catassd sélamayakundikiys ca; atthat Cinadésiya cittakundikiiys ca; visati Cinadésiya 
bijaniyo ca patisajji. 

Api ca Réamafitiadésissard dhavalagajapatibhito Ramidhipatiraja, Sthaladipavasinam 
ayyinam mahathérinam sakkaccam abhividétvi, sandésapannam ida nivéddsi: « Siridatha- 
dhatadipujanatthiya bhanté, may’ pahitéhi pijaisakkirchi Siridithidhitidayod piijstum by apa- 
rath Kareyyatha. Sasissehi bivisatiyi thérdhi saddhith pésit& Citradiita- Riimadiitibhidhana 
saparijana Siridathadhaturh passitum va, vandituzh vi, piijitnim vii, yathd labhissanti ; tatha, 
ayya, vayamamh karoniu. Siridathidhitu-dassanibhividanapiijanini katvil, sasissh bavisatj 


thera Mahavih@ravasipavénibhiitabhikkhusaighatd garahapariipaviidamattavirahitam ganam | 


uccinitva, Bhagavata nahinaparibhogéna paribhuttiiya Kalyinigangiya sijjitiyam udakukkhé- 
pasimayam upasampadarh yathé labhissanti; tathi ayyi, viySmaih karontiti.” Hivam Sihaladi- 
pavdsinamn mahathérinam pahétabbasanddsapannam abhisaikhari. 


’ Sthalissarassa pana Bhiivanékabahurajassa : dvisataphala-riipiy’ agghanikd dvi nilamanayo: 


ca; timsidhikacatusataphal’agehaniks dvé WshitaikamanayO oa; dighakaficukatthaya katani 
givakkhakatinitambapadatthinésu parisaikhatacittakini mahagehini eattirt Cinapattini caf 


dhavala-nilavannani bhasmanibhini purimapupphikini tini ghana-Cinapattiini ea: dhavalas > 


nilavannani bhasmanibhini matthani dvé ghana-Cinapattini ca; dhavelavannanh mattham Skank 
ghana-Cinapattei ca; haritavannani viyimapupphikini dvo ghana-Cinapattiini on; haritavannar 


mattham ékath ghana-Cinapattal ca; mécakavannini matthini dvé Cinapattiini ca; pitavannavae 


yimapupphikam ékam ghana-Cinapattaii ca ; rattavanga-vilyimapu pphikamc¢kath polava-Cinapattad, 


ca; dhavala-nilavannam bhasmanibhath viyimapupphikamckam pélava-Cinapattaii chti: visatg 


Cinapattani, Pavityabhidhinabhiyyani Visaticitrakosdyyavatthini ca; cammak6sivirahitinath * 


tattarikénam dvéphalasatani cAti;——dtthakam pahcnakaih patisahkhari. Sihalissarassa Bhiiva- 


nekabahurijassa Sihalavasikamahithérinamh pahite sandéyapannéd vutiavacanasadisona sandésa- 


vacanéna Viracitarh suvannapattaa ca patisinkhari. 


Evath raja yam yattakath patisaikharitabbam torn sabbatn patinatikharitvii, bavisatithérinath: 
ticivaratthaya, sukhumakappisadussiinamh catucatialisaratjiisini cas Marammadésiyani " 


unnamayani bavisatipivuranini ca ; biivisaticitracammakhandini ea; Earibhutijadisiyani sapf- 
dhanini bivisaticitratambilapitakani ca daivi; magganturapuribbayatthiiys ea, bhasajjatthiya 
ca, bahum déyyadhammazh datvi; ; tesath sissabhiitinam pl bivisutibhikkhiiniam biivisati-Katiput- 
tabhidhinavatthani ca : Marammadésiyani ghanapupphini bivisatipivaraniini ca datvi; sisséhi 


saddhim té bavisatithars Citradtita-Rimaditabhidhininanh dvinnam dutunam appetva ae 


yathavuttath dhitupijasakkiraii ca; Sihaliyinamh mahjthiranunh pihctabbudéyyadhamman os, 
sandésapannai ca, Bhivanékahithn-Sihalissarassa pahénakaii ca, sandGsusuvaupapatial ca 
ditinam -hatthé adisi, ‘Bavisatigananah ca théranam dubbhikkhadyantaray6é sati, 
catupaccayam uppadar katva daturh, suvannajaitakini dvéphalasatini diitinam adasi. 
Tato sasiss6 Moggalinsthéradayo ékidasathéré Raimaditténa saddhim Skaniivam abhbirt- 


hapési, Sasissé MahasivalitheradayS Skidasathors Citraditéna saddhim ékanivam 


abhirthapési, | 
REVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE, 


- Atha Ramadutabhirulhs nava muni-sikhi-niga-sakkarajs mighamisassa kélapaks 
khé Gkadasamiyarm adiccavard Yogabhidhinanadimukhatd nikkhamitva, samuddath 
aa ET RATA AIR HSL ANP 


1 Clg in MS. (B). 
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pakkhanta. Citradiitibhirulhi pana nivii maghamasassa kélapakkhs dvadasamiyarh 
candavare Yocibhidhananadimukhatd nikkhamitva, samuddam pakkhanditva, 
es oe = ex ] 
mink, phaggunamasassa kalapakkhé atthamiyam Kalambutittham patta. 








Ee ey rere © 





chekena niya- 


ato Bhiivanékabihu-Sthalarijii tai in 5) 5 = en 
Tato Bhiive eke Si alariija tanh pavattim sutva, phaggunamasassa kilapakkh’ uposa- 
thadivase, tésam ékadasannatmh theriinam Citraditassa ca paccuggamanam kirapétva, Ramadhi- 
patimahiirajens dhavalagajaputiknladappantna sammininam atidhavalatarasaiikhakunda-kumu- 
774 1S Lkib-ss ‘a = OY ii ‘ i- ute ‘ i elk = NOMA 7 a 
da-sarada candik b idensan a Vjapati bhiiténa suddhidyanékaguyaganasamaigins pahitasandésa- 
pannabhiitam Citrudiitén’ tuitam suvannapattath vacdpétva, ativiya pitisOmanassajito. Théréhi 
ca, Citradiiténa ca sammodantyam kathuh siriniyam vitisirétva, sayam Sva votthahitva kappi 
ss - - ) =~ ‘on Fe < ef ue _ : ef 3 _ 
pana saddhith toumbiiladinam katvi, thérfinarh nivisanatthinai ca pindapatapaccayaii ca daipétva 
® = lew ~ bd ~~ Cd —m #8 : 
Citradiitassa ca nivasanatthinanh ca paribbayat ca dipési. 


Ponadivast Citradiito Rimidlhipatimahivijéna pahitadéyyadhamména saddhim Sihaladési- 
yaoarh mahithcranah sandesspangam adisi, Atha t6 mahithérd : “ yath3 Rimidhipatimahari- 
jassa yaccati, tathii kavissimiti” patififiam akaragn. 


Tatd Citradiitanivabhirnth’s tkidasathéri, Riimadiitanivabhirolhinam théranam assaiipat- 
tatta: “yiiv’ ote smhpipunissanti, tiiva mayan Sihalaraiid fyicitva®? (idh’éva Lanka dips 
vasissamati cintétvi tath'tva Sihalaraiid fyiicliva, tosaib Rimaditan’ vibhirulhinan théranam 
igamouam figaumanto vasilisit. 


Atha Rimadiitabhirn[hi, navi)? Anuridhapuragimimagginigatatta cavitva, camanakals 
patilOmaviitinigaiatta kicehtna kasivena gantvi, citram’sassa sukkapakkhé navamiyam 
Aadiceavare Valligumanm sumpatta. 


Tasmim pana Valligiims Garavi numa SihaliyAmaccd rafifio damarikakammam katva 
pativasati. Tassii navaiya sempattakile panw, Sihulaaiic kanitthabhit® nivibhiralhd yodha- 
phiralhthi bahunivihi saddhinh, tina dimarikamacctua sudhith yujjhanatthiydbhiyisi. Tato sd 
amaced bhité patiyujjhitash asakkontG, tombhit giimi nikkhamitvii poliyitvi, vanam pavisi. 
TalS raitd kanitthabhitti Valligiimatnh labhitvii pativasati. Dimarikassa panimacassa 
‘sgonikarayOdhiinah Vidlligdimasse oo dayauvaddlunniagarasss c’antarii tasmizh tasmich thind 
niliyitva, ‘eatigntiinuh joni antaurityakaratti, thévosa ca Rimadiite ca Jayavaddhananagarah 
gantum icehantésa pi, mofifid knnitthabhita tesa Gkiisith nidisi. Tasmirh pana naga-sikhi- 
naga-sakkarija-bhiitG sathvacchurG durisalhabhiva pathamisalhamisassa kalapakkhs 
dutiyiyam tithiyam ov’ Oktisath labhitvi, thera ca Ramadtto ca Valligamato nik- 
khamitva, magganturagaménGns pafoadivasini vitinumotva, atthamiyam Jayavaddhana- 
nagararn sampatta. 


Tatd Bhiivantkabihu Sihalamaniujinds thérinah Riimodiitassa c’igamanapavattim sutva, 
paccugeumanuh kivdpitel, Rilmadittna samdniiuh Rimiaidhiputimahirajassa suvannapttan 
viclptiva, pamudituhudayd vidtanayen’ éva katiabbapatisanthivam katvi, thérinah Rimadi- 
tassa ca pindapiitat ea poribbayai en diipiivi, nivdsanatithiinam adisi. 


a ont om 


Punadivusd Riaadiits Huthsavatipucidhipine raft pahitazh déyyadhamman ca sandésa- 
panna ca Sthaludesiyiinub malithdeinwn adisi, ‘LC sabbé pi mahithora Citradiitassa viya 
Rimacdiitiussiipi patififian dads. 


Tat pawn Gkuulisé vitivatt®, Cttuditaniivabhiralhi Anuridhapurigata therd Ratanace- 
tiyati ca, Maricivaitiedtiyni on, Maiipairimacttiyai ca, Abhayagiricttiyat ca, Sildcétiyal ca, 
Jotavanicitiyni ou Diakkhipositkhuit MubibGdhirukkhoi ca vanditva, Lihapisadati ca passitvi, 
tésu tisu citiyahgantsu kuttublwuth tinsalivanapikivipaharanakicoah simatthiya nuriipato 
katvi, piijisukkdrapubbukuti vattupatipattiin pirviva, paccigantva, J ayavaddhananagaram 
sampatli, 

TL TR NR: AeRMorte Many atte sacs. sw srignahedtcnnta bins ARN ALLOCATION TDN NERC CCPC LC OCC CE TC ELLA CC 
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Tatd Sihalaraji navadvayibhirulha sabbé pi therdi samagati tesath Siridithadhatun 
dassétui ca, vandapétufi ca, kald sampattd ti mantva, dutiyasalhamasassa kalapakkhassa 
patipsdabhiité adiccavaré vass’upanayikadivase, sabbain Siridathidhatumandirapisidam 
alaikirapétva, célavitinath bandhapétva, gandha-dipa-dhiimamilihi pujapetva, Sihaladésiya 
mahathéré Skamantam vasipetva, sasissé nividvayabhirulhe bivisatimahathere ca nimantapatya, 
Citradiita-Ramadité ca pakkosapétvé, suvannamayamandire Siridithidhitumh niharapetva, te 
bavisatithere ca Citradiita-Ramadiité ca pass&pési, vandipesi, pijapesi. Tato Sthalaraja 
Ramédhipatiraiid sandésam anussaritvi, tena pahite suvannamayadhitumandiré Siridithadhitun 
thapapétva, tass’ upari sétaehattam dharilpetvi, dhituyd puritam suvannamayapaital ca, suvan- 
namayabhingarafi ca, suvannamayam dvidasakonam tambiilapétakanh ca, thapipétva, bivisati- 
thérinat ca, Citradita-Rimaditinaii ca dassttvia: “tumho ca bhante, Citradiita ca, Rimadite 
ca, Sétagajapatissa yath& sandésikairamh mé jinantiti” tha. Tato param Sihalaraji: “ Sétagaja- 
patissa yatha sandésath karissamiti,” SihaliyAmacce Ainipetva, nahinaparibhogéna Bhagavata 
paribhuttaya Kalyanigangaya nivasaighatam kirapetva, tass’ upari pisiidath kitripotvi, célavita- 
nam bandhapétva, ninividhamh pi vitandlambanam kiriptsi. Vidigamamahathérah ca 
Mahaviharavisipavénibhiitabhikkhusahghald pi garahapartipavidamattavirahitam eanam ueci- 
napési, Tada Vidigamamahithéro Dhammakittimahathéra-Vanaratanamahathéra-Pat. 
caparivenavasi-Mangalathéra-Sihalerajayuvarajacariyathéradikamh catu visatipariminamh 
ganam uccini. Hvath raja navisahghatam patisajjipciva, gana c’ uccinipctva, dutiyasalhams- 
sassa kalapakkhs ekadasamiyazh buddhavaré Dhammuakittimahathoi idayd kammakiraké 
catuvisatibhikkhi mnimantipétva, navisatghatam abhiriilipctve, tésmh catucattailisinam 
Raémaiiiadésiyinam bhikkhiinam upasampidanam kirapiési. : 


_ Tatd Sthaladesiyinamh mahithérinam pubbe paradisatd figatigatiinain blikkhiinamh opasam- 
padadinakale yathacinninuriipam té catucattilisa-Rimaiifiabhikkhii gihibhive patitthipstva, 
puna Vanaratanamahathéro kisiyadiina-saranagamanadina-vasény pabbijcivi, simanérabhi- 
miyam patitthipési. 


Tato param buddhavarassa rattiyarn, Moggalinathéra ca, Kumarakassapathéro ca, 
Mahasivalithero ca, Sariputtath6ro ca, Nanasigarath6ro cAti: patica théra catuvisatipari- 
manassa ganassa santike Dhammakittimahathéram upajjhiyarmh, Pafcaparivénavasi- 
Mangalathéram acariyarm, katva, Upasampannd. Dvadasamiyam pana guruvirassa ratti- 
yam, Sumanathero ca, Kassapathsro ca, Nandathéro ca, Rihulathérd ca, Buddhavaz- 
satherd ca, Sumangalathéro ca, Khujjanandath6ro ca, Son uttarath6rd ea, Gunasigarathéro 
.ca, Dhammarakkhitath6ro cAti: dasathéra. pana Vanaratanamahithoram upajjhayan, 
Pafcaparivenavasi-Mangalathéram acariyam, katvi, upasampanni. Tatd parath téra- 
samiyam sukkavarassa divakale, Culasumangalathérd ca, Javanapanhfhitherd ca, Cilakas- 
sapathero ca, Culasivalithéro ca, Manisarathérd ca, Dhammarajikathédr6 ca, Candanasara- 
théro cati: satta pi théra Vanaratanamahathéram upajjhiiyarh, Paficaparivénavasi-Man- 
galathéram 6v’ acariyam, katva, upasampanna. Tato parath cuddasamiyat sannivaré, 
tésarn sissa bavisatidaharabhikkhi Paficaparivénavisi-Malgalathdram upajjhayan, 
Sihalarajayuvarajacariyatheram acariyarh, katva, upasampanna. 


Tato Sibalaraja upasampanne biivisati-Rimaiifathérd nimantitvil, bhojétvii; bhGjaniivasiine 
ékam 6kasse ticivaran ca, Gocaratidésiyam ékam ékaih sinifi ca, vitiinani ca, sTlarascna lékhitam 
ékam ¢kam citracammakhandaii ca, chekéna cundakironibhisuikhatun hatthidantamavam ékam 
ekamh tilavantabijanifi ca, Gkam Ckath tambiilapétakai oa, datvi, puw thu: “Jambudipath 
bhants, tumhé gantvi, Hathsavatipuré siisanam njjGtayissathe.  Afitiudé yyadhammadinena 
mé, bhanté, kitti na hoti: sati kiirand khippam Gva nassanadhammati, asm iddindhath 

| +pmbikath nimapaiifiattidinam dadéyyaih. Hvarh bhanté, tumhikath ySvatiynkath si thassatiti” 
“wetva, RamadiitaniivAbhirulhiinan : Moggalunathéra-K umirakassapath6ra-Ninasagara- 
thera: Buddhavamsathéra-Nandathéra-Rahulathora-Sumangalathdra-Dhammarak k hita- 
there-Oties wesumaigalathora-Kassapathsra-Manisirathdra-soikbitinam ckiidasuunam thérd- 
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nai: Sivisatighabodhisimi- Kittisirimighasimi-Parakkamabahusimi- Buddhaghdsasami-Sihala- 
dipavisaddhasimi-Gunaratanadharasi mi-dinglai kirasimi-Ratanamalisimi- Saddham mate] asimi- 
Dhammirimasimi-Bhivantkabithuss miti kamen’ ékidasaniminidatva; CitraditenavAbhirulhinal 
ca: Mahasivalithé6ra-Sariputtathera-S umanathéra-Ctilakassapathsra-Ctlanandathéra- 
gonuttarathora-~Guyasagarathora-J avanapaniathéra-Culasivalithéra-Dham mar aj ik a- 
‘¢para-Candanasarath6ra-saikhitinam ckiidasaunath therinah: Tilékagurusimi-Sirivanara- 
tanasimi-Maigalathérasdoii- alvin Lissasiimi-Candanagirisimi-Siridantadhitusimi-Vanavisitis- 
cusimi-Ratanilankivasdmi-Mahidévasimi-U du mbaragirisimi-Cilibbayatissasi miti kamen’ éki- 
dasanimini adisi. 











Tato pana Rimadiitanivabhirulha ckidasathict Rimeadiiténa saddhi Jayavaddhanato 
nikkhamitvi, Valligiimam eva pac eatit, Citradiitanavibbirulhi pan’ skidasathéra Samanta- 
keiitapabbatamatthake thita&h Sivipadabhidhitnam Padavalatijacttiyath vanditva, Jayavaddhanam 
va pacedyti. Valligimapacetgati? pan’ Gti "kidasathtri bhaddamasassa sukkapakkhé 
dutiyayain buddhaviro, nuvibhirulhs paccigantvu, bhaddamasassa kalapakkhe duti- 
yayar guruvare, Yoetbhidhinanudimukhar patta. 


Atha kho Riimiudhipotiraja Rimuditonivabhiralhinan therinah Yogibhidhinanadimu- 
khasam patta-pavaltith sitive: uakhiipan Gta paliviiparh, yam mayam ajjhcsitiinamn Sthaladipam 
gantvil, apasampacdasiuciharikitinan theriinmi yona kenaci parijanéna pésétva, paceuggamanam 
kirdpdtuh. Appeva nimahanh siiamb yeva Tigumpanagaram gantva, tesabassatnlaiparimana- 
karnat pasa] jitara mahfighantanh jivaniinake-Sunmisambuddha-kesadhitu-cétiyassa assaynjapug- 
namiyanl mahipayfruuulivasé piijiyynin, ati nivatiGtvi thévinam paccuggamanam kareyyan ti’ 
eintotve : “ydvalunis Tiytin panera pipunissiimi; tiiva bhaddanti Tigumpanagaré yeva 
vasantiui? sandGsnpueuuit daiwa, bhiivinmn vasanatthinad ca, pindapitah ca, patisankharipttva, 


gamuddaginniniya jofyindvay’ Grihiipatvi, niuligiuiniyO niviyo "bhirihdpetva, Tigampanagare 


vasiipesi. 

Citraditanivabhimn hit pan’ @itdaswthiri —-“ Sétagnjapatissa bhanté, Riimitdhipatimaha- 
riijass’ afiiichi prultitavepaikiedded, sain inannin pitu-Parkkamnabihamahirijassa niccavalatjita- 
sata phil prrinn iia phussnriigavajiranuiuiparikabara Siridathadhitubimbasah khitam dhammika~ 
paunikiimh pabinitian dita pesctasn iechiimi 5 yava tassa diitassn nivi nitthitaparikamma hutvi, 
tunhikwh niiviiyas seddbin Gkuta guntui Inbhissati, tiiv’ fignméthati” Sthalarijena vuttatta 
niyamacintinurhipe Riimuitindesn-paccipzamunnydgys yutiakiils pacciiganturm nilabhimhsu. Tato 
Citradiitdun suddhiin Ghiidasasia theres Sthalaraiid diitam iigamantésu yéva Kalambutitthé 
pisin’Glambakut  kutvit, thapitiak janakityibhirnlhamh  johgimahainivai pariidhabhidhino 
viruddhamabivitG utthabitva,  sumuaddé Gsidiiptsi, Atha khO Sthalariji Citradiitandvaya 
samuddoésidanapavadtih sudva, thee Cifradt tal cdvam fila: “yadi tumbikam niva mw atthi, 
moma ditina wuldhim ckanivam abhirthitva, puoeiigacchéyyathati” Tato thera ca saparijano 
CitraditG ew Nilulardjussn ditto sa lebhinar dkuniivabhirulhi Kalambutitthatd. nikkhamitva, 
bihirasamuddagiimind mayuenn figuatya, Sihwbudipn- Jambudipinam antara Sillamabhidhanasa- 
muddagimini muageinn paceiigndi, Atha KulambutitthatS nikkhamantinamh tésam niva 
rattittayd vitivadi®, virnddhaimaliiyateun phulititti samuddédakanimngginam pasinasiibginam 
antara lareibvit, patitehiti, Atdi nivabhivrulhit sebbé janis pisinasifiginam antara patitthitaya 

iviiya utharitun asck kineyyabhitvan fiuivit, yatiokd nilvilya veludiirudabbasambhiri santi, té 
sabbi guhdtva, ulumynei hitvi, tatrebhignlhd® Jambudipatirass’ jwannabhivens, Jambudipam 
patta. 

* Tada SihalarkjadiitG ponnikiriaam wbhitvens Sihaladipam &va paccigantam jrabhi. Therk 
pana Citrnd iG ea pattihg waa yen Niipeputtanarms. én’ u pasanikaminsn ; upassikamitva Niiga- 
pattand Padavikiiimavildiravadt huni: possi va, HGinamili-Daudakumirdbbidhiuinam ubhinnam 
flyfipatikiinaiy Sichdadaitdliit aye Lafikidipanayanakiile, sumiuldatire dhiitupatitthiin’okise Cina- 
désisanrdna mohiirajons kivapitiys mahiguhaya, Buddhapatimazh vanditva, yéna disi- 
bhigénn Nivutabhidhimapattanarh tad avusaritisu, Tasmirh pana pattans Malimparakays- 
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bhidhanod ca Pacchaliyabhidhino cati: dve pattanadhikarino sarhvaccharé sath vacchard 
dvihi navahi vanijjatthaya parijané pesétva, Ramadhipatimahariijassa pannikdrath pahitatta, 
téna Ramidhipatimahirajéna katapatisantharatta ca, Rimidhipatimahirajini samupisanti. Téna 
théranath civarai ca, pindapitai ca datva, vasanatthinar datvi, samupidstsuth. Citradiitassa cg, 
paribbayaii ca nivisanavatthaii cidamsu. “ Naivigamanekale yev" amhikath bhanté, nivibhirulhg 
Sétagajapatissa sakiisam ayy& gacchantiti.” Atha kho Tilokaguruthérd ca, Ratandlankire. 
thérd ca, Mahadévathérs ca, Cilibhayatissathéro citi: cattiro ther, cattili bhikkhihi saddhim 
tésath santiké pativasiznsu. Avasési pana sattatheri: “sattablikkhihi saddhith Komélapat. 
tan6 navam abhirihissimati” Kodmalapattanamh gantva vasimsnu. 


Ruddha-sikhi-naga-sakkarajé pana visakhamasassa sukkapakkhe catutthiyam 
buddhavaré Tildkaguruthérd ca, Ratandilahkirathéro ca, Mahidevathdrd ecfti: tayd thaérg 
Malimparaki;abhidhanapattanidhikiranivabhirn|ha, Cilibhayatissathivd pana Pacchaliya- 
bhidhinapattanddhikiranavibhirulhs, Navutibhidhinapattanato pakishanti. Tsu pana tayd 
théra thérattayibhirulhiya niviya visikhamasassa kalapakkhe dvaidasamiyath sukkavaré 
Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukhapattatta, jétthamasassa sukkapakkh6 patipadadivass 
angaravare, Kusimanagaram sampapunimsu. Cilibhayatissathers dsalhamisassa sukka- 
pakkhé térasamiyam angaravaré Hamhsavatinagararh sampapuni. 


bo 
b-2 
bo 








Komilapattanam gantvii sattabhikkhihi saha vasantisu sattasu pana thertsu Mangalathéro 
nijasisséna bhikkhunii ca, Vanaratanathérasissina bhikkhuni ca, Siridantadhitutherasissena 
bhikkhuna ca, ripa-véda-ndga-sakkaraj6 bhaddamasassamavasiyath buddhaviré, Binda- 
ityibhidhananavikanavabhirulho, Komalapattanato nikkhamitva, kattikamasassa suk. 
kapakkhe patipadadivass sukkavaré Nagarasipabbat’okkantanadimukham patva, Skida- 
samiyam candavare Kusimanagaram patva, kattikamasassa kalapakkhsé cuddasamiyath 
sukkavaré Hamsavatinagaramh sampapuni. 


Avasesa pana chatheri, cattihi daharabhikkhiihi saddhith sabbosattinam kammadiyidattd 
akusalakammapatham atikkamitum asamatihatti, aniecatwh pipunhisu. Ald sabbasaikhard 
anicca ti ! 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 


Naga-sikhi-néga-parimans yéva pana sakkaraj 6, Rumudhipatimaharaja mahi- 
ghantam Keésadhatuchétiyassa piijauatthiiya assayujamuisassa sukkapakkhd atthamiyath 
guruvare naivasaighatdparipatisankhatasuvannakitigiribhirulho bahihi indaviiniindbhidhind- 
disuvannanivipamukhihi nivahi purakkhato kamona gnuchanto, yona Tigumpanngaram tad 
avasari. Tigumpanagarath sampatiakild puns assayujamisassa sukkapakkho torasamiyam 
angaravar6, Rimaditanavabbirulhs ’kidasuthGrd nimautétvi, niin’ agearasnbhojanina santap- 
petva sampavaretva, ticlvaratthaya c’ ék’ Gkassa dvo dvd dussayuyd dutvi, kattabbupatisantha- 
rai ca katva, nivasanatthinam 6va patinipési. 


Tat6 Rimidhipatimahiraja tini divasini mahiisninajjumh kiiriptivi, mahipavilranidivass 
guruvare tah mahaghantath Késadhitucdtiyassa pijunatthiiya cétiyabyganun Aropipesi.  Pitipa- 
dadivas’ sukkaviré pana, Tigumpavisinam bhikkhiinath dinath datvi, kapani ‘ddhikavanibba- 
kina ca ditabbath diyyadhammai dipetvi, kilapakkhé tatiyiiyam tiliceaviirG ‘kiidasanivilys 
sakkaccam alanikaripetva, ‘paccuggamanatthiya amace? thiérdnah santikam appisi. Kyat 
Rimadhipatiraja thérinam paccuggamanavidhim kajjitva, catutthiyak canduaviird pitd va, 
Tigumpanagaratd apakkamitvi, kamoina gacchantd atthamiyath sukkaviie’d Larhsavatinagaran 
patva, niccivisigirabhlutam ratanamandiram pivisi, Thert puns Mahibuddharipasannatit- 
the yev'ekihath vasipétvi, dasamiyam idiccavard hahuuiiviiyS samtniipatisahkharipdtvi, niini- 
dhajapatikehi sabbatilivacarshi ca saddhim wauccidayO posttvi, therd paccugpihipétva, 
ratanamandiram drihipesi, 


 ‘Tatd pana té theri ratanamandiribhidhanath rijunandirah patvd, Siridihiidhitulimpite- 
candanacunpakarandakal ca; Siridithidhitubimbaa ca ; LBodhirakkhasikhiipattabijaini ca; 
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sasanavisodhakassa Sirisanghabodhi-ParakkamabihumahirSjassa ca, Vijayabahumaharajasse ca, 
Parakkamabihumahirijassa ca, sisanasdhanavidhidipakath ; bhikkhihi patipajjitabbanam ina 
tana raina bhikkhusaigham iyicttva, kiripitanam katikavattinad ca, dipakath : Sihaladésiyéhi 
théréhi pahinitvii dinnakatikavattapdtshakan ca; sandésapannafi ca; Vanaratenamahathérana 
viracitath githitbandhaii ca ; Bhivanckabihu-Sihalardjassa Sandésapannati ca: Rimadhipatima- 
hirajissidamsu. Kvam Rimidhipatimahiriji thérdhi saddhimn kattabbapatisanthirath katva, 
théré ’kadasipi ’pacctkath amaccé inipétvi,, babihi dhajapatikéhi sabbatlavacarshi ca sadd his, 
sakain sakam vihéraih pahinipési, 

Tato param Rimidhipatimahirijass’ stad ahosi: “Ims pan’ ékidasathéra Sthaladipam 
gantvi, tatd parisuddh’upasampadamh eahitya samiyiti. Imasmim ca Hathsavatinagars pari- 
suddhabaddhasimé vi, nadilakkhanapatti mahiinadi va, jitassaralakkhonapattd mahdjitassard vas 
suvisddhaniyamh giimakhttath vi, w atthi. Kattha nu kho pan’ imé théra uposathadisanghakam- ~ 
mam upasampadakammaih vi kitum labhissunti? Yarh nuniharm surakkhaniyawn khuddakath 
gimakhéttam pariyésttvii, tatth’ ckath buddhasimam iméhi yéva théréhi sammad éva bandha- 
poyyam. Tatha sati tatth’ ot¢ third uposathidisaighakammam upasampadakammai va, kituzh 
labhissantiti.” Atha kho Rimiid hipatiriji parijand pesetva tatharii parm gimakhéttamh pariyési- 
‘pési. Tato rahfid parijana pariyésitvai, Mudhavabhidhanassa mahécétiyassa pacchi- 
' madisayam vanapariyants Narastiramaccassa gimalkhéttarn khuddakan surakkhaniyan ti 
Hatvil raniio tabl’ drovésum, Tato rijii sayam ova gantva tat thiinam dloketvii, surakkhaniyam 
idam gimakhéttarh pativiipam ; Sttha simisammannan ti cintatva, tatth’ Skesmim padasa 
bhiimim sodhipdtvi, sammannitabbasimatihinam sallikkhétvil, vémajjhé Skam sila karapétva, ° 
silay’ anto ca hahi siilfiya summannitubbasimaithinal ca tatd bahi pi yathirucitakam kifici 
padésam harit’upalittazh kiripdtvi, samantatd cntiisn disisu vatin kirapétva, sakavatarm 
catudviiran yojiptsi, Tassa yimakhitiasse on samantatd eiZohi gimakhettéhi satkaraddsam 
paharitnm, hotthii bhiimiyatie’ upari kisi ea rukkhasikhidi-sambandham avacchinditvii, 
vidatthimatingambhinvitthiran khuddaukaumiitikanh khanipési. Simisammannatthinato pana 
pacchimadisiyam avid firs miunghokumioukiikiinam tkidasannanh thérdnan vihirat ca 
bhattusiilat ow wvhinwkGi{hakai en yaceukutii ca kivipstvi, té nimantétvii vasapési, 

Tato parut puny pi Riimidhipatirijit cintdst : “‘kivicdp’ Gkidasathéra saddhim ékidasahi 
sissabhiitehi daharabhikkhiihi SihuladipatG accantaparisnddham upasampadar gahétvi, sami- 
yat; tathipi? ind sasiss third garuhnpartipavidamattasambhivabhivaviciranavasina parivi- 
maihsitabbii va, YG paun téan gurnhnpuripuviidamattasahita tisam accantaparisuddh’ upasam- 
padabhive pi simisammutiyd ganubhiive parivajjanam Gy’ ambikeath rnccati: simiya siisa- 
namiilebhivats hi; suddh’ npusumpadiinuh pi garahaparipavidamattasahitinarn simisam- 
mutiyi ganabhiive sati sivahapurtipaviidamiutdassiyatin sisanapaccatthikinarh ukkotanakirapa- 
bhiivats citi.” (L'o be continued.) 


FOLKLORE IN WESTHRN INDIA. 
BY PIUTLIBAT 1). H. WADIA. 
No, Uk— The Sleeping Nast. 


Once upon a time flere lived two brothors, one of whom was possessed of ample means, 
While the uther was utterly destitute, but the rich brother would not so much as give a handful 
of barley to save his brother and hix pour fumily from starvation, One day the rich brother 
had occusion to give a lunge feust. in honaur of the nuptials of his children, and although he 
had invited a Tange nther of his friguds ta it, ho had not so much as sent a servant to.ask his 


brother and his family to join them, : 
Now the poor brothor, whe hud been long out of work, had exhausted all his resources, 


60 that on the day of the fount he and his family had not a morsel of anything to eat, and 
Sa OONAN me ies oe Se aa_cceemsmmmnnsineniensesteememmeneiemmmenennn comeenenemstentemnnamnecrsiareiaiaaiaiatiaias tase asians enaaaaeaeeteammentie 


4 For a variant of this tu le, sve anie, Vol. XVIL page 18. MNaetb means ‘luck, good fortune. 
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this had. been their state for two or three days past. Towards evening therefore he said to 
-his wife: ‘‘Go, wife, and see if you can bring us some of the leavings of the feast. There must 
be some bones and crumbs left in the pots and dishes ; so make haste and do bring us something.” 
‘The poor woman accordingly went round to the back of her rich relative’s house. But she 
saw at a glance that she was too late,as the pots and pans had already been scrubbed clean, and 
that there was, therefore, no chance of her getting anything. Just then she saw some white 
finid in a large tub, and knew that it was the water in which the rice for the feast had been 
washed, So she begged of the servants to let her have some of it; but the mistress of the house, 
who happened to come up at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all. “ Even this 
water has its uses,’’ said she, ‘‘ and it must not be wasted,’’ and she relentlessly turned her 

back on her poor relative, who had to walk home to her unfortunate little ones empty-handed, 








When she told her husband how she had been treated by his brother’s wife, he wag beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, and swore that he would go that very night to the 
rich barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, in spite of him, to 
make bread with for his starving little ones. So he took a scythe, and under cover of night 
stole noiselessly out of his house, and walked up to his brother’s barley fields, But just as he 
was entering one, his further progress was arrested by somebody, who looked like a watch-man, 
Iqudly asking him what he wanted. 


“I am come here to take home some barley from this field of my brothor, since he is 
determined not to give me anything, although my children are actually dying for want of 
food. But who are you, to put yourself thus in my way ?” 


“I am your brother’s nasib (luck), placed here to guard his possessions, and I cannot let 
you have anything that belongs to him!” was the stern reply, 


“My brother’s nasié indeed!” exclaimed the poor man in surprise; ‘then, where on 
earth has my nasib stowed himself away that he would not help me to procure the means of 
subsistence for my starving wife and children ?” 


“Thy nasib |” said the other mockingly; “why, he lies sleeping beyond the seven 
seas: go thither if thou wouldst find and wake him !” 


So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as he had como. The words of hig 
brother's nastb, however, jarred on his memory, and ho could not rest till he had told his 
wife of his interview with that strange being. Sho, in hor turn, urged him to go and find out 


his nasib, and see if he could wake him from his slumbors, us they had suffered long enough 
from. his lethargy, 


The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rathor begged, some harley of her 
neighbours, ground it, and made it into bread, over which the poor starving children and the 


unfortunate parents broke their four days’ fast. The poor father thon took lcave of his family, 
and set out on his journey. 


He had proceeded about twelve kés, or so, when he again felt the pangs of hunger, and 
sat down under the spreading shade of a tree to eat a loaf or two of the bread that his wife 
had reserved for his journey. Just then, a little mango dropped at his fect from the tree, and 
on looking up, he saw that he was under a mango-tree filled to luxuriance with ucropof young 
mangoes. He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great disuppointment 
found that it was quite bitter! So he flung it away from his lips, and cursing his fate for 
not letting him enjoy even so much ag a mango, again looked up at the treo and sighed, 


But the tree echoed back his sighs and said: “ Brother, who art thon ? and whither dost thou 
wend thy way? Have mercy upon me!” 


f oe ' do not ask me that question,” said the poor man in distress, “1 do not like to dwell 
Apan i." 
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On the tree, however, pressing lim further, he replied: ‘Ag you are go very anxious to 
know my history, I shall tell it to you. Learn then first of all that — I am golng in search of 
my wasth, which I am told lies asleep beyond the seven seas! He then unfolded to the 
sympathising tree the whole doleful talo of his poverty, his brother’s brutal treatment of 
him, and his interview with his brother’s wast. 








When the troe had heard all, it said: “I feel very much for you, and hope you will . 
succeed in finding out your aesih., And if ever you mect him, will you not do me the favour 
to ask him, if he can tell why it should be my lot to produce such bitter mangoesP Nota 
traveller that passes under me fails to take up one of my fruit, only to fling it from him in 
disgust on finding it taste so bibter and unwholesome, and curse me into the bargain.” 


9 


«7 will, with pleasure,” was our hero's reply, as he listlessly rose and again proceeded 
on his weary journey. He had not gone many miles, however, when he saw a very strange 
sight. A large fish was rolling most restlessly on the sundy banks of a river —it would toss 
itgelf to and fro, and curse itsell! at every turn for being so miserable. 


Onr hero fell much grieved to sce the plight the poor creature was in, when the fish, 
happening to look at him, asked him who he was, and whore ho was going, 


On being told that he was going in search of his nasié, the fish said: “Tf you succeed 
in finding your nasi, will you asyk him in my namo, why it is that a poor creature like 
myself should he so ill used ay to be made to leave its native element sid So be uaena hs 
death on these hot sands” 


“Very well,” replied our here, and went his way again. 


Some days after this, he arrived at a large city, the towers of which seemed to touch the 
skies, so grand and beatiful was it, As he proceeded farther into it, admiring its lofty edifices 
and beautifully Init palaces, ho was told that the Raja of that place was just then engaged in 
having a new tower built, which in xpito of all the skill the best architects bestowed on it, 
tumbled down as xeon as it was finished, without any apparent cause whatever. The poor 
travellor, therefore, ont of more curiosity, wont near the tower, when the Raji, who was sitting 
by, with a disconsolute look, watehing tho operations of the workmen, was struck with his 
forcign Jook and mumnuers, and asked lim who le was, and where he was going. Our 
hero, thereupon, fell at the Rajes fort, related to him his strange story, and told him the nature 
of his ormnd. “The Raji heard hin through, and then desired him to inquire of his ndeid 
Why it was that tho tower ho was bent on building collapsed a4 soon us it reached completion. 


The poor man made his obvisanen to the Raji, and promising to do his bidding, soon took 
leave of lim. 


Ho had not gone very fir, however, on what naw seemed to be his interminable journey, 
When he oneonutered a tine horse beautifully caparisoned and yoady bridled, pasturing in a 
meadow. 


On seaing him tho stood looked sorrowfilly at’ hin and said: “Good Sir, you look as if 
you were laden with ws much ene us dams fell me, therefore, where you are going, and what 
is the object of your jauey 2" . : 

Our hore told hit every thing, and the horse, too, in his turn, charged him with a message 
to his nasih, He was io ash that porsouniee, why it was that the gallant steed, so powerful 
and so handsome, was desfimel te lis atter wrinf and despair to idle away his life in the manner 
ho did, instead of being mimede ta gallop und prance about under the control of a rider, although 
ho was all-unxious te serve in mente and yo to the battle field to share his fortunes, whenever 
he might wih de take dite. 


1 


“Very well, my friend,” replied ons hero, “L shall do as you desire.” So saying he patted. 
the noble animal on its dmek and trudged along as before. 
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But as he proceeded further and further without so much as getting a glimpse of even 
‘one of the seven seas’ he had been told of, our hero felt utterly disheartened, and tired out both 
in body and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through. So he threw 
himself under the shade of a large tree and soon fell fast asleep. But in a short time hig 
slumbers were suddenly disturbed by the cries and yells of some eagles that had their nest in 
the top-most branches of the tree. No sooner, however, did he open his eyes than che saw a 
huge serpent creeping up the tree to get at the young eagles in the nest. He immediately drew 
his sword and divided the hideous crawling reptile into three pieces! The poor little eagles in 
the branches joined each other in a chorus of delight at this, and our hero, covering up the 

remains of their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword, and soon fell fast asleep again! 


When the old birds that had gone out in search of fodd came back and saw the traveller 
sleeping under the tree, they were at once seized with the idea that he was the enemy that had 
so long and so successfully been destroying their progeny ;for many times before had 
that serpent succeeded. in climbing thé top of the tree and devouring eitker the birds’ egen 
or their little ones. So the enraged couple determined to be revenged upon him, and the male 
bird proposed that he would go and perch himself upon one of tho topmost branches, and then 
fling himself down upon the.sleeper with such violence as to crush him to death! The female 
bird, however, was for breaking the bones of the supposed enemy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing! At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the young birds interfored, and declared 
how the man had proved himself their friend by destroying their real enemy, the serpeni, 
the carcass of which they pointed out to them covered up with the plaid! The old birds 
immediately tore the cloth open, and were convinced’ beyond doubt of the innocence of the: 
sleeping man. So the old female bird, changing her anger into love, placed herself by his’ 
side, and began to fan him with her large wings, while the malo flew away to # neighouring.. 
city and pouncing upon a tray full of sweetmeats, temptingly displayed at a pastry cook's: 
bore it away with him, and placed it at the feet of the still slumbering traveller, 


When our hero awoke from his slumbers he saw the situation at » glanco, and was deeply. 
gratified at the attentions bestowed upon him. So without much hesitation he made a hearty 
meal of the sweet things he saw before him. It was, in fact, the first hearty meal he had made 
for many and many a day, and, feeling very much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirits, 
he told the birds all his story, how he had left his starving children to set out in search of 
his nasib, how he had travelled to such a distance amidst great hardships and privations, and how. 
he had hitherto met with no success. The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and told him that , 
it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven seas without their help, and that they would, ‘. 
therefore, as a small return for what he had dono for them, give him one of their numerous ; 
brood that would carry him on its back and deposit him dry-shod and safe beyond the” 
seven seas. 


Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon mounted the back of oné df 
the young eagles, and bidding a hearty farewell to his feathered frignds resumed his journey, — 
this time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through deep dark jungles, but: 
through the fresh balmy air and the cool transcendant brightness of the skies. oe 


All the seven seas were crossed one after another in quick succession, when from his lofty 
position in the air he one day perceived a human figure stretched at full length on a bleak 
and desolate beach. This he was led to believe must be his nasib, so hv asked the good eagle. 


i 
4 


to place him down near it. i 


The bird obeyed, and our hero, cagerly went up to the recumbent figure and drew away : 
from. his head the sheet in which its was enveloped. Finding, howevor, that it would not wake,” 
he twisted one of the sluggard’s great toes with such violence that he started up at once, and, 


“began. to rub his eyes, and press his brows to ascertuin where Le was, and who had so rudely 
awakened him. ot 
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“Yon lazy idiot,”’ cried our hero, half in delight at his success and half in anger, “ do you 
know how much pain and misory you have caused me by thus slumbering peacefully on for 
years together ? How can a man come by his share of the good things of this world while his 
nasts neglects him so much as to go and throw himself into such a deep slumber in so 


unapproachable a corner of the earthP Getup at once, and promise never to relapse again 
into slamber after I depart.”’ | 





“No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me,” replied the nasib; “I was 
sleeping only because you had not hitherto taken the trouble to rouse me. Now that I have 
been awakened I shall attend you wherever you go, and will not let you want for anything.” 


“ Very well, then,’’ cried our hero, perfectly satisfied, “now look sharp and give me 
plain and true answers to a few questions I have been commissioned to ask you.” 


He then delivered to him all the different messages given to him by the mango-tree, the 
fish, the Raja, and the horse. The nasib listened with great attention, and then replied as 
follows :— 


‘The mango tree will bear bitter mangoos so long as it does not give up the treasure that 
lies buried under it. ( 


The fish has a Jarge solid slab of gold hidden in its stomach, which must be squeezed out 
of its body to relieve it of its suiferings. 


As for the Raja—tell him to give up building towers for the present and turn his attention 
to his household, and he will find that, although his eldest danghter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, she has not yet been provided with uw hushand, which civenmstance dyaws many 2 
sigh from her heart, and as each sigh pierces the air, the lofty structure shakes under its spell 
and gives way. Jf the Jtaji therefore, first sees his daughter married, he will not have any 
more cause to complain.” 


Coming then to spenk of the horse, the xasih patted onr hero on his back, and continued :— 


“The rider Costined to gladden the heart of that noblo animal is none but yourself. Go, 
therefore and mount hin, wad he will take you homo to your family.” 


This terminated ow hero's interview with his nasi, and after again admonishing him 
not to relapse into shamber, he mounted his atrial charger once more, and joyously turned his 
face homewards, : 


When the seven seas had again been crossed, the faithful bird took him to where he had 
found the horse, aud laid him down safe beside him, Tho traveller then took leave of the eagle ° 
with many expressions of gmititude and going up to the stecd stroked him gently and said: 
“Hore Tam sent to be your vider! TP was predestined to ride you, but as my nasid was lying 
asleep up to this time, TI eonld not see my way to do no! 


Bismillah? exclaimed the horse, “Tam quite at your service.” Our hero, therenpon, 
mounted the steed and the aeble animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and. 
rider being infused with a sense of Iappincys did not feel the harships and fatigues of the 
journey so much as they would lave dane under other circumstances, 


While passing by the river on the hanks of which he had perceived the fish writhing in 
agony, our here saw that it was sill there in the same sad plight. So he at once went up to 
it, and catching hold of it, squeczad the slab of gold out of its body, restored the poor creature 
to its clement, and putting the gold into his wallet, made his way to the city where he had 
enconntered the aja. . 

When he arvived there he put. ap ata sardi, and purchased with the gold acquired sea 
the fish, rich clothes, jewellery, and weapons befitting a young nobleman, and, attiring himself 
in therm, presented Iimself before the Raji. 
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The Raj& was surprised to see him, so much changed did he look from ‘his former self, and 
welcoming him most cordially, gave him a seat of honour in the midst of his nobles, He then 
inquired of him whether his nasib had given him any solution of the vexed question of the 
collapse of the tower, and was delighted to hear in reply that so simple a matter wag the cause 
of all the annoyance he had suffered, and all the expense he had been put to. With a view, 
therefore, to put an end to the difficulty at once, he ordered his danghter to be brought 
before him, and putting her hand into that of our hero, proclaimed him then and there 


his son-in-law ! 


After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the RAj4 wished it, and the whole kingdom 
resounded with the praises of the traveller who had been the means of contributing to its - 
stability, and no one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a reward for his services, 


After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, our hero took leave of his father-in. 
law, and set out on his homeward journey with a largo retinue. When he reachod the mango 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth and honour, he could nothelp contrasting his former state with hig present 
altered circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, who had hitherto 
befriended him. He then ordered his men to dig atthe roots of the tree, and their labours 
were soon rewarded by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require the united 
strength of a number of men to haul it up. When tho treasure trove was opened, it wag 
found to be full of gold and jewels of great value, and our hero got the whole laden upon 
camels, and joyfully resumed his journey home. 


When he entered his native place with his bright cavaleade and his lovely wifo, quite « 
crowd of eager spectators gathered round him, and his brother and uther relatives who were of 
the number, although they recognized him, were tooawe-struck to address him. Sole ordered 
his tents to be pitched in a prominent part of the town, and put up there with his bride. «In 
due course he caused inquiries to bo made regarding his first wife and. lis children, and soon 
had the satisfaction of embracing them once more. He was grioveil to find them jn the same 
half-starved, ill-clad condition he had lett them in, but was nevertheless thauktnl that their life 
had. been spared so long. His next step was to tako his now bride to his first, and there- 
fore more rightful wife, place her hand in hors, and bid hor look upon hor as a 
younger sister. This the old lady promised gladly to do. 


All his friends and neighbours thon called upon him to offer him their congratulations, 
and even his hard-hearted brother and his wife failod not to visit him, and wish him joy of his 
good fortune, Seeing now that ho was a much richor man than themselves, they tried their 
best to ingratiate thomselves into his favour, and the wifo oven went so far as to invite his two 


wives to a grand feast, which she gaid sho was going to give in honour of hig happy return and 
reunion with his family, | 


Our hero consented to let his wivos go to the feast, und the next day the two ladies, attir- 
ing themselves in their best clothes and jewols, went to their brother-in-law's house, where a 
large party, consisting of ladies of tho bost families, had assembled to do them honour, After 
some time spent in the interchange of civilitios, the wholo culmpany sot down to # sumptuons 
banquet, Ag the meal procoeded however, what was the surprise of ihe yrucsts to sco, that 
instead of putting the rich viands into her mouth, the old wife of our hero placed a tiny 
morsel each time on each of tho different articles of hor jewellery and on the deep gold 
embroidered borders of her sdré, For some time no one dared to question her as to the reason 
of her strange behaviour, but at last, one old woman, boldor than the rest, und who was, morcover, 
pospessed of a sharp tongue, cried out in a loud voice: “ LiL, what are you about ? You don’t 


seem to have come here to feed youraulf, fur up to now you have been duing nothing but 
feed your, jewellery and your clothes !” 
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ston eae ope aes 
“You are right, old lady,” replied our hero’s wife, ‘you are quite right when you sa 
. that I have been feeding my jewellery and clothes; for has not this repast been provided oa 
all this distinguished company brought together, in honour of our rich clothes and jewellery P 
There was a time, when neither my husband nor myself was thought fit to partake of ou 
hostess’s hospitality; nay, at one time, even somuch as a bucketful of water in which rice 
had been washed. for a feast, was refused to me, although my husband, my children and myself 
were starving! And all that because then we were not possessed of these fine clothes, and this 
jewellery !” 7 
With these words she took her co-wife by the hand, and the two turning their backs on 
their hostess, walked majestically out to their palanquins and returned home! 








The chagrin, disappointment, and rage of the hostess knew no bounds at this, especially as 
all hex guests, instead of taking her part, began to laugh at her, and told her she had been well 
served for her ill-mannered pride and her hard-heartedness to her relatives when in distress. 
Nay, to shew their contempt for lez, they all loft the feast unfinished, and went away to their 
homes in rapid succession. 

Our hero passed the rest of his life with his two wives and their children very happily 
eyer afterwards, und had never ugain any cause to complain against his nasib. 
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THE DATH Ol SUNDARA-PANDYA- 
JATAVARMAN, 

Dr. Hultzseh has published materials for 
calculating the date of Sundara-Pindya- 
Jatavarman, ante, Vulu XXII. pp. 1b rand 
343-4 He has given purias containing dates 
of two inseriptions of Sundar-Vindya. One 
belongs to the 9th and the other to the 10th 
year of bis reign. The details of the date of 
the 9th year inscription are (ate, Vol, 2X1, 
p- ds) Tribhuavanachakraval yfitigatl]  s21- 
Sundara-Pandiyadévaykku yi{alida vavada 
Ishava-nifyajryn = ptrvva-pakshattu — paticha. 
miyfujm Selv*|vay-kkijumaiynm perya Pupar- 
pigatin nfl, — “In the 9th year (af the reign) of 
the emperor of the three worlds, the jlorious 
Sundara-Pandyadcva, — on the day of (the 
nakshatre) Punarvasn, which eurrespondad to 
Tucsday, the fitth ih of the first fortnight of 
the month of Rishabha.” Amd the details of the 
date of the lth year inseription ure (ante, 
Vol. XXI. p. 121):-- Ké-Chehadaipanmar=dya 
Tribhuvanachebakravarttigal — enuuandwamun= 
kond-aruliya sri-Sundara-Pandiyadévag[ ku] 
| yandu 10vadu pattivadu Rishabha-ndyupru apara- 

[pa}kshattu Buday-kijauaiyum prathumaiyom 
perra Afnillattu nil. “Iu the 10th — tenth 
~— year (of the reign) of king Jativarman, alias 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-Pandyadéva, who wus pleased to 
conquer every country, -~on the day of (the 
nokehatra) Anurfidha, which eorrosponded ‘to 
Wednesday, the firat éithé of the second fortaight 
of the month of Rishabhu.” 


In his 10th year inscription Sundara-Pindya 
twlla us that he conquered Kanda-Gopila and 
Ganapati. Dr. Hultzsch gives a date of Ganapati 
in the Saka year 1172, ond tells us from other 
sources that he died in Saka-Sarvat 1180. He 
alyo gives three dates of Kanda-Gpila, which 
are as fullows :— 


No. I. 


On the south wall of the so-called “rock” 
(raalai) in the Aruldla-Perumdl temple. 3 


Svasti art Sakara-yandu 1187 perra Tiribuvana- 
ehchakarava[rttigal éri-vijaya-Kanda-Géopala- 
dévarkku yindu livadu Miduna-niyareu 
apure-pukshattu trayédasiyum Sapi-kkilamaiyom 
perra Rogani-ndl. | 

“Buil! Prosperity! In the Ith year (of #4 
reiyn) of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
glorious and victorious Kanda-Gopaladéva, 
which corresponded to the Saks year 1187, — 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Rohini, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the thirteenth 
fitht of the second fortnight of the month of 
Mithuna.” : 

Wo, II. 


On the north wall of the second prakdra of the 
Dhamrandtha temple, 

Svasti art Gakara-yindu 1187 perra Tiribuvaya- 
chchakkarava([r]ttigal éri-visalya-Kanda-Gop&-= 
ladevartk¥]ku yindu 1[6]vadu. Sirnha-néyarru 
apara-pakehatta tritlyaiyam Sani-kkilamaiyum 
perra Uttirddatta nal, 
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“Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6]th year of eic., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — on 
the day of (the nakshatra) Uttarishadha, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Simha.” 


No. III. 
On the same wall as No. J. 


' Svasti srt Sakara-yandu 118[7] perra Tiribu- 

vanasakkarava[r|ttigal éri-vigaiya-Kanda-Gdpa- 

ladévarykku y&[n*]du l[6vadu] Sirhha-nayarru 

apara-pakshattu tritiyaiynm Sani-kkilamaiyum 
_perra Ottirattadi-nal. 

“Hail! Prosperity! In the 1[6th] year of etc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 118[7], — 
on the day of (the nakshatra) Uttara-Bhadrapada, 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third dithi 
of the second fortnight of the month of Sibha.” 


The details of these three dates are correct for 
the Saka, years quoted with them; except that 
the nakshaira of No. II. should be Uttaré- 
Bhadrapadé instead of Uttarfshidha. 


The English equivalents .of these three dates 
are:— No. I. Saturday, the 13th June A. D. 
1265; and Nos. IT. and ITI. Saturday, the Ist 
August A.D. 1265. The Saka years in these 
three dates are expired, while that in the date 
of Ganapati is current. 


From these data Dr. Hultzsch has already 
pointed out that the year fitting to the details of 
the 10th year inscription of Sundara-Pandyna 
should be sought for between the Saka yeurs 
1172 and 1190. 


The 10th year inscription in which Sundara- 
Pandya alludes to his victory over Kanda- 
Gépila, is dated in the solar month of Vrishabha. 
We see from the date No. I. of Kanda-Udpilu 
that his accession must have taken place not 
before the commencement of the month Mithuna 
of Saka-Sarhvat 1172 expired. The first available 
month Vrishabha after this is that of §.-8. 11.73 
expired. The Saka year, thercfore, for Sundara- 
Pandya’s 10th year inscription docs not fall 
before 8.-8. 1173 expired. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, we should seek for the Saka year fitting 
to the details of the 10th year inscription of 
Sundara-Pindya, between the years 1173 and 1190 
expired, both inclusive. Consequently, the Saka 
year for his 9th year inscription should be sou elit 
between the years 1172 and 1189 expired, both 

inclusive. Taking, however, one year more on 
each side, I find that the Saka years 1181 and 1182 
expired ara the only years corresponding respect. 
ively to the details of the 9th and 10th year 
inscriptions of Sundara-Pandys. I may say 


here, once for all, that the Saka years in my cal- 
culation are all taken as expired years. 


Tuesday, and the Punarvasu nekshatra falling 
on a sukla pattchamt in the solar month of 
Vrishabha, are the requirements of the 9th year 
inscription; and Wednesday, and the nakshatra 
Anuridh4 falling on a krishna pratipadd in the 
solar month Vrishabha, are required for the 10th 
year inscription. In both the inscriptions the 
solar month is Vrishabha. Parts of two lunar 
months, Vaisikha and Jyéshtha, fall in the golay 
month Vrishabha. First I searched for the years, 
in which the given week days fell on the given 
tithis of Vaisikha and Jyéshtha. I need not 
give here all these years. I calculated afterwards 
in which of these years the given week days, the 
nakshatras, and the solar month fell together ; 
and found that the three required things for 
the 9th and 10th year inscriptions, respectively, 
fell together, actually or nearly, in the Saka years 
1181 and 1182, and again in 1184 and 1185. Also, 
taking cach inscription separately, there is no 
other year for either of them. 

Of the above two pairs of yenrs, first I take the 
latter. According to the present Sdryu-Siddhdata, 
in Saka-Suhvat 1186, the amdnéa Vaisdikha éukla 
pirnimd ended and the krishua prutipudd com- 
meneed on Wednesday, the 25th April, A. D, 
1263, at ch ghutis 25 pales; aul the nakehutra 
Visikba& ended and Anuridh& commenced at 
23 gh. 25 po. Ujjain moan tine (i. eat so many 
yhatis and potas after mean sunri.e at Ujjain). 
So, two of the three requirements fell together 
after 23 gh. 28 a. from meun sunrise on the 
Wednesday. Bat the Vrishaubha-sankranti took 
Place on the same day at -lh gh. 7 pa, (Ujjain 
moan time), which was 40 yh. 16 ga. of the 
apparent time on that day at Trichinopoly, the 
place of the 10th year inseriptLion. In finding 
the apparent time, Thiave taken for Trichinopoly 
Jatitude 10° 477 and dongitude 78° 43! east of 
Greenwich, and 3° 0% cast of Ujjain (see 
Johnston's Atlas). ‘Phere seem to be two systems 
at present of commencing: a solar month civilly 
(see SoutheLudiun Chronological Tables, p. 7 £). 
According to one, when a sabkriénts takes place 
before sunset, the mouth is made to hegin on the 
same day; while, if it takes place aftur sunset 
the month heyins on the nextday. Aceording to 
the other system, when the sun enters a sign 
within three of the five parts into which the day-. 
time is divided, the month beging on the same 
day; otherwise, it begins on the next day, In 
the present instanee, the solar mouth Vyishabha 
did not begin on the Wednesday by either of the 
two systems, Even if we take the actual time of 
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night; but no religious ceremony is likely to | Saznvat 1014, and based Asa. 
ree place after midnight. According to the Stddhdnta with a bia, ca ° ren oars 
first Arya-Siddhdnta, which is the anthority in Karana-prakdéa I find that the tithi mes at 
the Tami] country, the solar mouth in question Trichinopoly ab 2 gh. 58 va., apparent time. Thig 
actually commences about 4 ghatis earlier; that tithionded rathey 800n after sunrise, and therefore 
is at about 40 gh. (Ujjain mean time); but that | T cewleulated it from different authorities, to find 
hour also is too late. So, Saka-Sarh vat 1185 is | whether it might end on the Previous day, Tuesday, 
not the year of the 10th year inscription. by any authority ; but now 1 am sure that by no 
Now as regards the 9th year inscription, Ac- authority » likely to be in use in the Tami] country 
cording to Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, in Sake at the time of the inscriptions in question, could 
Sarhvat 1184, Vaisikha suble paitehamé ended on | it end on the Tuesday. On the above Vaigikha 
Tuesday, 25th April, A. D. 1262, at 19 gh. 40 pa. hrishna pratipadd, Wednesday, the wakshatra was 
(Ujjain mean time); and up to about 33 ih. Anuridha, which ended at 7 gh. 34 pa, Ujjain 
from sunrise there was the nukshatra Punarvagy, | mean time, and at 8 gh, 45 p4., Trichinopoly 
But here again, the Vyishabha-smhkranti took | apparent time, according to the Sérya-Siddhdnta, 
place, according to the present Strya-Siddhduta, and at 9 gh, 46 pa., Trichinopoly apparent time, 
onthe same day at 28 yh. 36 na. (Ujjain mean | according to the Karana-prakdéa ; and the solar 
time). So, only after this time on that day | month was Vyishabha, the day being its fourth 
the three requirements, the week day, the civil day, the sun having already entered the sign 
nakshatra, and the solay month, eame together, | Veishabha on the night of Saturday, 24th April, 
Moreover, the éithi, gufiehumd, was not current | A. D. 1260. So the three required things. fell 
with them, though it wax current at sunriso and | together in the Saka year 1182. 
up to 19 gh. 1 may state here that the Saka years 1170 and 
Taking the 9th year inseripbion alone, tis year | 1171, and again 1191 and 1192, are other pairs of 
might be taken fitting, thoweh met, witisfictorily, | yours, in which the three required things fall 
to the details of its date. But taking both | together, uctuully or nearly, But the first of | 
the inscriptions towether, there remains uo | these two is more unsatisfactory than the pair of 
doubt that Saka-Sativas LISh ia nob the year of | years 1184 and 1185 above described. The'second 
the 9th year inseription. So Saka-Smiavad 1184 par is a little less satisfactory than the pair of 
and 1185 are not the years of the Yth and With yeurs 1181 and 1182. But these two pairs are’ 
year inseriptions reapectively, vut of our limit, which has, as I’ haye stated 
The other pair of yours Saka-Suvat, 1181 and | Shove, Suka-Sarhvat 1172 and 1173 on one side 


1182 is, however, quite sndivfactory. In Gs, | and 1189 and 1190 on the other, 


181, Vuisikha sable padiieheamd ended, aeeording So, the Saka years 1181 and 1189 expired 
to Prof. Chhatre’s Tables, an Laomdlay, 2th A pri, | are the only years respectively for the 9th and 
A. D, 1259, at ld gh. lu pe. (Uijain mens tine) ; 10th year inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya- 
from sunrise to the ond of the ith there was the Jatavarman. Ilis accession must have tuken ‘ 
nekshatre Punarvasy snd the selur month was pace on some day from the fifth day in the solar’ 
Vrishubha, thu day being its fourth civil day, the month of Vrishabla of Saka-Sarhvat 1172 up 
sun having abvendy catered that signe aut night on | to the fourth day in the same solar month of 8.8, 
Friday, 25th April. So, the three reequined Ghines, 1173; or from Vaidikha krishna dvittyd of §.-8, 

_ the week ilay, the nalkeshutec, and the solar month, 1172, to Vaiddkha éukla pafichamé of 8.8. 1173. 
id cxist toputher in 8... KL, In G8, 1183, There heing about ten or eleven months of the - 
according tu the present, Strya-Siddhidata, yeur 1172 and only one or two of 1178, we should, 
Vaigikha hvishne prebineedd ondal on Wedneadiy, in the absence of other definite proof, prefer 
28th April, A.D, 1260, al yh, li pt. (Ujjain the Baka year 1173, expired, for the accession 
mewn tine), und at 1 Yh 27 pe, Trichinopoly of Sundera-Pandya-Jatavarman, . 


apparent time. A prnetiond work, Fused on the 
first Ary a-Siddhidnti— the chief unthority for the There is not a single year from Saka-Sarhvat 
ami] solar culondur, — ust have been in use at | 1170 to 1192, both inclusive, that satisfactorily 
Trichinopoly and other Tani] provinevs at the | fits the details of the date N 0. 2, ante, Vol. XXI, 
p. 844, of the 9th year inscription of Sundara- 


time of the inscription in question. 1 do nok Sek ah 
Know the uetual works but it iunst he similar to | Pandya-~Mayavarman. In the Saka years 
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and 1177, there is only # near approach of the 
three requirements. In these two years, Chaitra 
krishna dvittyé ended and: trittyd commenced on 
a Friday, at respectively 16 gh. 58 pa. and 46 gh. 
41 pa, (Ujjain mean time), according to Prof. 
Qhhatre’s Tables, and after that time only, the 
required things, — krishna trittyd coupled with 
a Friday, the nakshatra Viésdkha, and the solar 
month Mésha — fell together. Hf the Swndara- 


Pandya-Maéyavarman of this inscription of the 
9th year were the same as Sundara-Pandya. 
Jatavarman, the details of its date should- fit 
Saka-Sarhvat 1181; but they do not. Tt is certain, 


therefore, that Sundara-Pa&ndya-Maravarman iy: 
: different from Sundara-Pindya-Jot&ivarman: 


a 


SHANKAR B. Dixsgarr,. 
Dhiilia, 10th Dkay 1893. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SRAHE. 

Brahe is 4 puzzling word, which appears in the 
dates of a few inscriptions in the Kanarese 
éountry (see ante, Vol. XIX. p. 163). 

I have just fotind another, rather different, 
instance of the use of if. Am inscription of the 
time of the Western Chélukya king Séméévara L., 
dated in A. D. 1050, at Stdiin the Rén Taluka, 
Dharwar District, mentions, aniong the grants,— 


tad-varshan-modal-dgigeeradu srdheya siddhée 
qgar-olag-dgi. This shews that there were two 
srahe-days in the year; and that certain fixed: 
dutics or taxes were paid on them. It alse 
proves that the word is érike; and not aérdhe, as: 
is equally possible in the other passages in which 
the word has been met with. But the meaning 
of the word still remains mnexplained. 
J. EF, Pure, 


~ 





BOOK NOTICH. 


Panini, Hin Beitrag zur Kennfniss der indischen 
Literatur und Grammatik. Von Bruno Liebich, 
Dr, Phit., Leipzig. Hissel, 1891. 

It is an observation as trite as it is true, that 
an. epoch-making work, besides having an import- 
ance of its own, renders possible the prodaction 
of other good books, and thereby opens out paths 
of investigation, which but for them would have 
remained closed to the most adventurous pioncers 
by an impassable barrier. As Gumant of Putnd 
pitts it: 

qaryaynst THz 
TTA ATT AT: I 

TUCISTTAT: TTA SAT 
Roma FUT Hl STAT lt 

Dr. Kielhorn’s Edition of the Mahdbhdshya isa 
case in point. A monument of accurate and solid 
learning im itself, it has incited Dr. Lichich, and 
made it possible for him, to write the excellent 
essay which forms the subject of this review. 


The work may be described as having the same 
object as Goldstiicker’s well-known exssay—to 
determine the place of Panini in Sanskrit 
Literature—and it may be at once stated that 
the author has miade a great advance in this 
interesting investigation. Te has had at his 
command materials not available to former 
authors, and he has employed new methods, 
which they had hitherto not been able to adopt. 
Dr. Liebich’s first chapter is devoted to a review 
of the attempts of former authors to fix the date 
ef Panini, from Goldstiicker’s suggestion of 
hot later than 700 B. C., to that of Dr. Pischel, 


ES, SEA, $e aS SES SD AT fa SS, 


which puts him 1,100 years Inter. The authors 
own opinion on this point is that we have not yet 
sufficient ground to come to a definite conclusion, 
but that in all probability hea came after the 
Buddha and before the commencement of the 
Christian Hra: and that he was nearer the 
earlier than the lator limit. In the second 
chapter the author continues the inquiry, by seeke 
ing to estublishthe dates of Pinini’s commentators. 
The author of the Wedslid Veritti, died about 660 
A.D. He was preceded hy Chandragémin, who 
appears to have lived in the 4th or early in the 5th 
century A. 7). Befove lim came Pataijali, the 
author of the Mahdbhidshya, who probably lived 
in the second eentury B.C. Natyfyana, the 
author of the Viivltika, lived sume gencrations 
before Patafijali, and Pinini was at least one 
genoration before Kitydyana, 


Dr. Tiebich in his third chapter opens the 
most original aud interesting portion of the work, 
He compares the Sauskrit language as laid down 
in Pinini’s Grammar with the actual Grammar 
exhibited by four stages of Sanskrit. literature, 
between the first and last off which he must 
certainly have lived. For thin purpose he takes a 
thousand verbal forms in each of the following— 
(a) the Aitareyu Redhat, (b) the Brihaddranyaka 
Upanishud, (6; the Adockdyana and Pdraskare 
Grihyasitraa, and (d) the Hheyanudyita. The first 
represents the langiuwee of the oldur Brdkmanasg, 
the second that of the latur Bridmanas, the third 
that of the sfévas and the fourth that of Epic poetry. 
Bvery form is compared with what P4nini says it 
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ought to have been, and each departure from his 
grammar is recorded and classified. Omitting 
irregularities which are noticed by Panini himself, 
as belonging to the Chhandas or older (t.e, before 
him) language, the following is the number of 
forms found to be grammatically false according 
to his rules, out of the thousand examined in 
each work,—(a) 6, (b) 27, (¢) 41, (d) 37. From 
these statistics, and from a consideration of the 
nature of the irregularities in each case, he comes 
to the following conclusions :— 

1. That P&nini is nearest in time to the 
Grihyastiras. 

2. That both the Aittartya Bréhmana and the 
Brihaddranyuka Upanishad certainly belong to 
a time earlier than his. 

3. That the Bhayavadgiid certainly belongs 
to a time later than. his. 


In his fourth chapter the author deals with the 
Panini’s relation to the language of India; with- 
out a clear comprehension of which it is im. 
possible tv solve the problem of the extent to 
which Sanskrit was a living speech. The 
author first gives a brief resin of the varivus 
propusitions on this point which have hitherto 
been advanced, in wiieh Lanay netiee that he 
onits ty. mention Seuurt’s arguments, contained 
in his essays on the Daseriptions of Piywdasi. 
His own opinion is that Panini taught the 
language spoken in Tudia at his time, that 
the Sanskrit which he tanght wus, syntactically, 
practically identical with that of the Births 
and of the Sélrws, and that in grammar, it 
only differed from the Bridle by the 
absence of w few ancient furnis, most of which 
were specially noted by him as Vedie peeuliarities, 
and from the Sééras by the omission to notice 
certain loosely used forms, such as those whieh 
exist in every language beside the sbrieler ones 
enjoined by granmuar. 


In suggesting that Panini taught in his gern. 
mar the Aryan language, in the form in whieh it 
was at the time generally spoken even by the 
educated in India, L think Dr. Lichieh goes too 
far. That Panini, in his grammar, illustrated 
& language which was spokon at the time by 
som6 persons, and probably by himsel!, is pos- 
sible, and muy be allowed ; but I, for ono, ean- 
not admit that that language was in Panini's 
time the gonoral spoken languago of India, or 
even of North-Western India, Une frat alone 
makes the thing sean te ine dinpossible. Piuini 
» probably lived somewhere abont 800 B, C., but Mil}. 

one na ereRRE Tle 
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1 Of comme Tide not for a moment wugyest that the 
Oldest Brdkimavas ware only o hundred yours older than 


posing him to have lived a hundred years earlier or 

a hundred years later, in the matter of the growth 

of a language really makes very little difference. 

Now we know that the Védic hymns, which, in 

their original forms, were in the vernacular lanen« 

age of the people who first sang them, existed 

certainly some centuries before Péinini. The 

oldex Brdhmanas, equally certainly were com- 

posed some centuries before Paénini’s time, and’ 
finally, the Sétras were composed about his time, 

On the other hand, the Agéka Inscriptions, which 

were in the vernacular language of the Court of 

Magadha, were fifty, or at most a hundred and 

fifty, years later than P&nini. Now, taking 
Panini’s own time as the standpoint and looking 
backwards and forward, what do we see? Look. 
ing backward, through along vista of centuries we 
see the hymns of the Védus, the searchings of the 
Brdhmanas and the teachings of the 8 dtras, all 
couched in what is practically one and the same 
language. The oldest hymns of the Rig Véda 
have ancient forms, and it may be argued that we 
should exclude them,—be it so, Between the oldes, 
Brihmanas and Panini at least one century mus, 
have elapsed, and the language of the Bréhkmanas 
and the language of Pinini are identical. Be- 
tween Panini und Agéka, certainly not move than 
a coutary and a half elapsed, and the language of 
Asoka is us diffurent from that treated by Panini, 
iw [tuliun is from Latin. Nay, this was the case, 
wlthoush the people of Asika’s time had Panini’s 
Grunmar before them as a guide, and though the 
Asoka Inscriptions show plain signs of a striving 
after stylo more in accordance with the teachings of 
tho Sanskrit schools than the existing vernacular 
of the day. Asdki, it is true, lived in Bastern 
Hinddstan, and Panini in the North-west, but that 
cun be of little weight. It is impossible to 
suppose that, while language developed along 
its naturul lines in the east, that development 
reminined arrested im the west. 


Those, therefore, who maintain that Pinini 
wrote w grammar of the language generally 
spoken at his time must account for two things. 
Before his time, for at least a hundred years? 
the vernacular language remained, fixed, un- 
chaned, in a state of arresteddevelopment. After, 
his time, during at most a century and a half, 
wnd possibly during only half.a century, the 
sumo vernacular language underwent a course of 
decay or development, as great as the develop- 
ment of Latin into Italian. This, too, during a 
timo whon it had before it Pinini’s great Gram. 
mar tu keep it straight, in the right way, and to 





Pinini. I am only stating the case in the most favour 
able way I can for the other side. 
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arrest its development, as suddenly and fixedly as 
the development of Sanskrit was arrested. The 
assumption of such two conditions of existence in 
two periods of a language’s history, one of which 
immediately succeeds the other, is too violent to 


be credible. 


But I have admitted that itis possible that at 
the time of Panini, Sanskrit was a spoken lan- 
guage. Ifit was not spoken by the common 
people, by whom was it spoken? The answer 
is, by the schools. 


From the earliest times the Brahmans devoted 
themselves to the study of the language of 
their sacred books, and no doubt they used it 
amongst themselves, in the schools, as a medium 
of disputation, and, perhaps, even, of ordinary 
intercourse. In later times we find, in the Bdmd- 
yana, Hanuman considering whether he should 
address Stt#i in Sanskrit or in Prakryit, and no 
doubt this illustrated the state of affairs in 
Pénini’s time as well. Bréhmans could address 
each other in the holy language, which they so 
carefully studied and kept up in its integrity, but 
in communication with the outer world beyond 
the boundaries of their schools, they had to use 
that vernacular language of the people, which, 
descended from the dialects in which the Vedic 
Hymns were first composed, passed, regularly and 
inevitably, in the course of centuries, into(amongst 
others) the language of Agéka, and thence into that 
of Hala and of Tulast Das. Call that Verna- 
cular language what you will, so long as it is 
not called Sanskyit. Many things add prouf to 
the existence of this vernacular language at the 
time when Sanskrit was fixed,—nay, Sanskrit itself 
bears witness to it itself, on ity very face, in the 
way in which it has borrowed some of these verna- 
cular words, in their vernacular forms, and then re- 
‘transferred them, by a process of reversed etymo- 
logy into what it imagined to be thoir original 
Vedicforms. lis mistakes in this process of rever- 
sion betray the sccret,? No doubt in speaking 
Sanskrit in the schools many things were referred 
to, of which the original Vedic name was forgotten, 
andof which the vernacular form had perforce to 
be used in a form dressed up for the occasion.’ 
In short, Sanskrit was used in the schools in 
Pénini’s time much as Latin was used in the 
schools in the Middlo Ages. It was habitually 
weed and spoken as a scholastic language, and in 


2An example is the Sanskrit angdra, AUgarcano 
aprouta, which E have referred to (ante, p. 166) in review- 
ing Dr. Macdonell’s Sanekpit Dictionary, This word ix 
manufactured from the old Prakyit aggamla, Sanakyit 
| towlt aggasda, and by a mistaken etymology assumed 
thabit was derived from avigdra, and therefore it declared 


oa & 


the course of time had even branched out into 
scholastic dialects, as Dr. Liehich’s Statistics of 
the Séiras show. 


Ithink, therefore, that Dr. Liebich goes too far 
if I understand him aright, when he says that 
Panini’s Sanskrit was ‘the spoken, the living 
speech of the learned men of his time.’ Unlegs he 
means by this that it was merely aschool language 
of the learned, entirely distinct from the general 
language of Hindisté; also spoken by, and 
actually the vernacular éven of, these learned men, 
Icannot but consider him, and the many who 
agree with him, to be labouring under a false 
impression, 

In concluding this subject, Dr. Lichich’s Classi. 
fication of the various stages of the Sanskrit 
language may be given here. Ho divides them 
as,follows :— 

I. Ante-classical 
The Satkhitas of the four Védas. 


TI. Classical 
(a) Brihmanas and Sdétras, 
(6) Panini’s teaching, 
Post-clussical 
(a) Literature not governed by Panini: 
The Mpie poumns. 
(@) Literature arisen wader the infu. 
ence of Panini: the language 
of Kiliddina, &e. 

In the fifth chapter Dr. Lichich combats Prof, 
Whitney’s attacks on the Sanskrit grammatical 
school in general, and in the sixth he applies the 
statistios already given to deviding whether any 
portivns of the Brihuddriunyala Upanishad and 
of the Aitaréya Brihmana we older or more 
modern than other portions; but IT must refer the 
reuler to both these essays dirvotly; as the 
demands of space do not allow me to desertbe 
their contents. Sufliee it tosay that with regards 
to the Kanva Recension of the former, he considers 
the whole of it (with « reservation regarding the 
Sth book) to Le earlicr than Panini. So also 
the ditaréya Brdhinane with the exception of the 
Slut Adhydya. 


This execllent and most interesting book con- 
cludes with two useful appendices, in which the 
author explains the Panininn teaching on the 
genus (pada) of the Verb, and on the formation 
of the Feminine of nouns, 
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that angdra was the Sanskyit word for sugarcane sprout, 
Roally, the word in derived from agra with ploonastie 
de (quasi drif). Thore are many examples of this sort. 
§ Just as Fathor Tom said to the Pope in their im- 
mortal conversation :‘Dimidium ayathi vero apud me 
trvpolitangs Hibernious divitur dandews (a dandy |)’ 


DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR: 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 


BY G. A. GRIERSON, I.C.S. 
(Continued from p. 206.) 


(7.) Ddhabali. See above. Five hundred and seventy-three miscellaneous déhé and 
sérathd verses. 
The following may be taken asa specimen. They are extracts from other works of the 
poeti— 
Taba lagi kusala na jiva hkahui sapanehuh mana bdisréma | 
) Jala lagr bhajuta na Rima kahun sdhka-dhdma taj héma 1 131 0 
Binu sata-sanga na Hari-kathd teht binw mbha na bhdge \ 
Miha qaé binw Réma-pada héde na dridkha anurdéga \\ 182 uN 
Binw biswisa bhayati aahii teht binw dravahin na Rama \ 
Riima-kripd binn sapanéhu jiva na laha bisrdma 1133 


131. No happiness will be in life, no rest to the soul even in dreams, till a man, abandon- 
ing desire, that home of sorrow, worships Rima. 


132. Without fellowships of the faithful, there can be no converse abont God, and 
without that converse illusion does not disappear. Unless illusion disappear, there is no firm 
love for Rima’s feet. 


138, Withont trust there is no faith, and without faith Rama is not compassionate. 
Without Rima’s mercy thero is no rest for life, even in one’s dreams. 


(7a.) The Sat’sai, or Seven Centuries, I have already discussed at considerable length the 
question of the authenticity of this work. Whether written by Tul’si Das or not, it certainly 
contains, and is tho only work atiribnied to him which does contain, a systematic exposition of 
his religions opinions, It therefore deserves more than a passing notice. 


Although nominally in sevon sergas or parts, each consisting of a century of verses, this is 
not quite an accurate description, for, as will be seen, each part contains a few moreor leds than 
a hundred. This lends countenance to the theory that verses have been interpolated here and 
there. Tho object of the work is purely religions, and though each déhd is capable of being 
quoted independently by itself, the book is not & mere collection of disjointed gnomic verses. 
A clear connocting leading idoa runs throngh the whole of each part. 


The vorses may be considered as falling into three classes, vis. gnomic, parenetic, and 
purely devotional. Tho majority belong to the second class. 


The following are the names of tho various parts :t+— - 


Sarga I, Préma-bhaktionirdésa, Explonetion of Faith as Affection.? One hundred and 
ten dihds. 


Sarga ID, Upteand-pardbhaktinirdése, the Explanation of Faith in its Highest Form as 
Adoration. One hundred and threo ddhds. . 


Tepe snare renner CAO CE AA CC A A 
1 KAdé Ram, pupil of Téinaki Surmaé, the son of Gish Datt Sarma, is the author of the following verse, compar 
ing the various Sargus to diffurunt portions of Siti's body. Metre Chhappat :— 
Net jt grdmd paya, lanka atigipya pard hat | 
Pakrikit hat udara Rima rasa amiya bhara hat vu 
Hrvlaydt Atama-bidha, harma-siddhdnta gal4 has | 
Anna jitaawddhints jahdh hat brabma halé hat U 
Raja-niti hut sita siya, eht vidhs Tulast Dasa hiya | 
Adi anita Wn dékhiyé satasaiyd hai satta Stya il 
The aarya on Faith as Affuction in Sttl’s feat, that on Faith in its Highest Form greatly to be cherished is her 
waist, that on the Bxsunes of the Lord dosoribed in Enigmas, filled with nectar, is her womb, that on Self-knowledgo 
is her hoart, that on tha Voatrinu of karma is her neck, that on the Doctrine of knowledge, by which Brahman 
may oortainly (bo found), is hor favo, and that on the Duties of kings isher head. Thus did Tul’st Das determine in 
his heart that from beyimning to ead the Sat'aal should be & representation of Sita. 
2 Of. Binitilyn £,, 1,2, atbiti bhaktingijiidsal, a4 pardaurghiir tivaré, Now then there is @ wish to know faith. [ns 
its highest form it is ou uffection Axed on Gud (Cowell). ) 
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Sarga Jif, Siénkéia-valrékti-rdma-rasa-varnana, the Deseription of the Hssence of the Lorg 
by means of symbolical Enigmas. One hundred and one déhés. 

Sarga IV, Aima-bédha-nirdééa, the Path of Self-knowledge, One hundred and four 
déhas. 

Sarga V., Karma-siddhénta-yéga, the Influence of the Doctrine of Karma. Ninety-nine 
débhds.* 

Sarga VI., Jiéna-siddhdnta-yiga, the Determination of the Toctrine of Knowledge. One 
hundred and one déhds. Subject,—the necessity of a spiritual guide for a perfect knowledge 
of the mystery of the Perfect Name. 


Sarga VII, Rdja-niti-prastdva-varnana, On the Dutics of Kings (and their subjects), 


As stated above, a large number of the verses in the Sat’sai are repeated in the Déhébali, 
Sat. 1, 2, also occurs in the Barragya Sandipan? (I.,1) and Sat. I, 107, in Dat, I,15. Both 
these verses are also repeated in the Déhdbali (1, 38). 


The part of the Sa#’sa? which is best known is the third sarga, in which various devotional 
exhortations are disguised in symbolical enigmas, in the style long afterwards made popular by 
Bihari in Ais Sat'sa?, As already explained, the authenticity of this part is more than doubt. 
ful. Hach déhd is a riddle, in which the true meaning is hidden to any one not possessed of 
the key. Two examples will suffice, 


Bija dhanatyjaya rabi sahita Tulasi tathé mayanka t 
Pragaia tahén nahin tama tamt sama chita rahaia asanka Wb 


Literally this means : 


‘The seed of Dhanathjaya with the sun, and, O Tul’s?, also the moon. Where they are 
manifest, the night of darkness is not, and the soul remains at peace and secure,’ This is, as i¢ 
stands, nonsense. Bui béja is a technical term for the esoteric meaning of the letters of the 
alphabet, and the word dhanamjayz means also ‘fire.’ Therefore the bija of dhanmijaya means 
that letter, the esoteric meaning of which is ‘fire,’ Ze, ra. So also the dija of raw, the sun, is 
a, and of mayanka, the moon, ma. These three together make up the word Rdma, and hence 
the poet means to say that when the name of Rima is inanifest, the night of ignorance 
vanishes, and leaves the soul at peace, 


Again,— 
Bhaju hari ddihin batikd bhari td vijiba antay 
Kara td pada biswisa bhawa saritd twrast turanla Wh 2218 
Worship, after taking away the first syllable of (é-rdma, a synonym of) Lahd, a gardetts 
and adding ¢d to the last syllable of (sa-si, a wynonyin of) rdiba, the moun (Ze. worship 
Rama and Siti). Place trust in their feet, and at once dost thou pass over the sea of existence, 


The fifth sarga is a good example of the author’s didactic style, and the following free 
translation of it may be acceptable, as it contains Tul’st Das’s doctrine of karma or works. 


Tt will be advantageous, however, first to warn the reader as tu the ground on which we are 
treading, Tul’si Das’s system of philosophy was mainly that of tho Védanta,—not how- 
a 





‘ tebe Dfs’s use of the word karma, may be gathered from 9th daha. of this evga, Where he gives in illustration 
& goldamith as the kartd or agent, tho gold on which he works us tho kérend or object actual on (i.e, the inatorial cause), 
and the finished ornament as the kirya ov effect. Kiry and karma aro to him almost o nivalent terns (¢.g., 04. 86), 
Just as there cannot be an cartlen pot without presupposing the oxistence of » potter, so without a karla or agent, thers 
cannot be a karma. It is only by knowing the karté that the teuo nature of the karma can be recognized (87). arma 
can. never be wiped out, only the Lord is free from its law (12). Mach individual is a ‘store’ of karma (9¥, and henee 


never loses his identity. Asa seed alwa : «aes ; 
satan ULey. ys produces its own kind : ide Lys remains 
the anme, aven whed he is nnd not another plant, sv an individual alway 


so the individual is absorbed in the Supreme God, and yot is never reduced to nibility (8), 


absorbed in the Lord (10), Just as water is absorbed by tho sun, and yet is never destroyed, : 
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ever of the school more usually known, that of ‘Sankara Achirya,—but partly based on the - 
lesser known school of Raminuja, as developed in the Sr4 Bhéshya.* Fifth (P) in descent from -: 
Raméinuja (llth-i2th century), in the line of religious teachers came Ramanand, the 
founder of the Rama&wat Sect, to which Tul’si Das belonged, The philosophical system 
of the Rimé@uujas is much the same as that of the Ra&mdwats. It is in matters of 
detail of doctrine that they differ. The main difference is the somewhat illiberal views of 
Rimivuja, He wrote for the Brihmans and in Sanskrit, and his system of ceremonial purity was 
strict in the extreme. Raminand was converted to broader notions by his expulsion from that 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, and this insult was the direct cause of one of the 
greatest religions revolutions which India has seen. A revolution, like the Buddha’s, from 
intolerance to tolerance, from spiritual pride to spiritual humility, and from a religion which 
teaches that the highest yond is self-salvation, to one which teaches love to God and a man’s 
duty to his neighbour. hat Perfect Faith in God consists in Perfect Love to God is the first 
text of the sermon which Raméanand’s disciples preached, and the second was the Universal 
Brotherhood vf Man, for ‘we ave all His children.’ Ramnaud called his followers Avadhita, 
for they had ‘shaken oft’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. To the happy accident of the 
insult, we owe the noble catholicity of Ramanand’s disciple (greater than his master) 
Kabir, and this teaching reached its final development, and — what is more, — reached 
its acceptance by the masses of Hindistan, at the hands of Tul’si Das. 





We are, however, now more conecrned with the scheme of philosophy on which this system 
was based. ‘The main points of difference between the Védénta doctrines of Sankara Achfirya 
and of Ramanuja, are yviven by Dy. Thibant, in the introduction to his translation® of the 
Véddata Sdtras, aud a very brief sketeh, based on his remarks, snch as is necessary for under. 
standing "T'nlst Das’s language, will suffice here. I shall translate throughout the personal, 
name ‘Rama’ by “Tho Lord.” As Dr. Thibant says of Riminuja ‘The only “ sectarian” 
feature of the Sr? Bhashya is, that it identifies Brahman with Vishun or Nardyana; but... . 
Nariyane is in Heh nothing but anether mune of Brahman,’ So also Tul’st Das identifies 
Brahman or lsvara with the Raiaa ineamnadion of Vishyuw. 


The koy noto of Ramanuja’s systom is a personal Supreme Being, whether called 
Brahman (neuter) Nivasanay or Rann, meadrav dvoudray popd) pla According to ‘Sankara, on 
the contrary, Braliman. the Sapreme being, the highest Sulf, is pure Intelligence or Thought, 
or which comes to thie same thing, pure ‘Being’ Absolately nothing can be predicated of it. 
All the world avonud us ix shaply a projection of this absolute intelligence in association 
With may or Wnsion. and, as se associated, Benliman is enlled févara, the Lord. Hach soul 
(jie) is pure Brathan sad the saerewnte of bodily omgans, and mental functions which make up’ 
the tndividial, sad whieh separate and distinguish one soul from another, are mere méyd and 
nuireal, Soadso all oabjects of enunition, valition, &e, the external world, are mere méyd; the 
ouly thing dined really exists is the seul, = the projection of the supreme (param) qualityless 
(nirynqen) Beslan, The aon andietitened smut is nnable to look beyond the veil of mayd, 
Amul blindly ideatitie. it ell with: ifs aeljmuets, the hodily organs and cognitions which make up 
the individual, fh thas teenies Hinited fi knowledge and power, as an agent and enjoyer. 
As such it Widens inodf with the seed ainl demorit of its actions, and as a consequence 
is subject tase veantiiad aceles at Linde and vehirths into infinity, each of which is a direct 


DRA es aos 
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€ Now in cour ed putdomteocie tae dhl. Ged, ‘That Tul at Dia te considered nv professed follower of R&aminuja 
Is manitint from Te date tie faty vcd the Addy Staekdeult ad Banden Pathak. He praises Sita, Rama, Hana 
tet, Gants ied Wald Ba. Elnard seat en eared? Wiunpemaa prabala dhirata tiraky jival Tuld-rdina 
Arig ir chien liadiat Mes Pi author wounld nob dutve branght Ramidnuje’s uae do prominently forward, were it 
TOG weenie toy thee rtidajea food lets eh, 

8 Saeped Brosh: ut dhe Ped, 

8 [dite have ddstel ie feweade af the Padjih in aimilurly translating Rim, Hari, Raghhir, Raghunith, 
den God Ax the nt bool saneh interest Do give dln following references to that work—-TI. 125, a35, BO 7g, 
302, 305, 498: 1. fy EL, TU b., stad, 2b a, 20d, 876 TL B81—H,] 
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consequence of its previous actions. The only way of escaping from this weary continual 
vound of births, is the recognition by the soul of the soul as one with the Supreme ‘Brahman, 
_— the highest self. By such knowledge the seeker after truth withdraws from the influence 
of mdyd, and, at the moment of death obtains immediate final release, being absorbed into and 
altogether losing his identity in the absolute Supreme Brahman. He once more becomes 


himself pure “ Being,” without qualities, cognitions, or identity. 


On the other hand, according to Riminuja, Brahman, the Supreme Being, the highes; 
Self, the Lord,’ is not pure Intelligence, though Intelligence is his chief attribute. So far from 
being pure ‘ Being,’ devoid of all qualities, he is endowed with all auspicious qualities. ‘The 
Lord (I quote Dr. Thibant’s words) is all-~pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-mercifal ; 
his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to ull evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists. ‘Matter and soul (achit and chil) constitute the body of the Lord ; they stand to him 
in the same relation of entire dependence and subserviency, a3 that in which the matter forming 
an onimal or vegetable body stands to its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist, material or immaterial—as their anlarydmin,’ or inward ruler. 
‘Matter and soul as forming the body of the Lord are also called modes of him (prakdra). They 
are looked upon as his effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual existence which is 
theirs from all eternity, and will never he entirely resolved into Brahmwn. Creation (as both he 
and Sankara agree) takes place at intervals. Between each period of creation, is a period of 
pralaya or non-creation, during which matter is unevolved (avyakia), and (according to 
Riminoja) ‘ individual souls aro not joined to material bodies, but their intelligence is in a state 
of contraction, non-manifestation (saakdcha).” During this pralaya period Brahinan is said ‘to 
be in his causal condition (bdrandwasthd), ‘When the prulaya state comes to an end, creation 
takes place owing to an act of volition on the Lord’s part.’ Primary uncvolved matter becomes 
gross and acquires those sensible attributes (such as visibility, tangibility, &c.), which are 
known from ordinary experience. ‘At tho same tino the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to tho degree of merit or demerit acy uired by them in previous 
existence; their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain expansion (vikdsa). The 
Lord, together with matter in its gross stato, and the ‘“oxnonded ”? souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of effect (kdrydvasthd), Cause and cffect are thus at the bottom the same; for the 
effect is nothing but the cause which has undergone a certain change (parindma)? 


There is thus, as in Riminuja’s systom a nevor ending round of births influenced by former 
actions, and the only way of escaping from the endless chain is cognition of and meditation on 
the Lord, a thing which can only be done by His grace. Thero is no veil of syd, us there is 
in Sankara’s system, between the soul and the Lord: but without the Grace of the ZLord, trne 
nnderstanding and true meditation is impossible. He who obtains that grace obtains final 
emancipation, and an everlasting blissful existence. He docs not become aliserbed in Brahman, 
but ‘enjoys a separate personal existence, and will remain a personality for evor.’ The release 
from sahedra, the world of births and rebirths ‘means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dismissal of the crroncons notion that 
the soul is distinct from Brahman; according to Ramanuja it only means the sonl’s passing from 


the troubles of earthly life into a kind of heaven or paradise, where it will remain for ever in 
undisturbed personal bliss.’ 


The above brief abstract of Dr. Thibaut’s luminous comparison of these two sister 
philosophies, will, it is believed enable the student to understand the parenetic side of Tul’s! 
Dis's writings, and in concluding this portion of the essay, I will give one more quotation from 
Dh) Rptoant, waste (Freja aad) tehge)- accurately snms np the history of this side of religious 


. ‘ ’ ; ; ae ee Oh wwe a Se te 
Gace that according to Sankara there are two conditions of Brahman, a higher, which is Brahman, pure 
ntelligense, param nirgunam Brahman — a lower, associuted with miyd, aparam anquiem Brulimean, known 3s 


fivera, the’ Lord. Réminnja knows only one condition of Brahman, with which nume Livara, tho Lord, is 
Bynony wows. =” 
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thought in India, ‘ Although this (Sankara’s) form of doctrine has, ever since Sankara’s time 
been the one most generally accepted by Brahmanic students of philosophy, it has never had an 
wide-reaching influence on the masses of India. | It is too little in sympathy with the wants = 
the human heart, which, atter all, are notso very different in India from what they are elsewhere. 
Comparatively few, oven in India, are those who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal 
essence in which their own individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who think it is sweet 
“to be wrecked on the ocean of the Infinite.” The only forms of Védantic philosophy which are 
andcan atany time have been really popular, are those in which the Brahman of the Upanishads 
has somchow transformed itself into & being, between which and the devotee there can exist 
a personal relation, love and faith on the part of man, justice tempered by mercy on the 
part of divinity. The only religions books of wide-spread influence, are such as the Rémdyan 
of Tal’st Dis, which lay no stress on the distinction between an absolute Brahman inaccessible 
to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on 
the illusory principle of mdyd, but love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all-vwise 
and merciful ruler, who is able and willing to lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the 
worshipper.’ 

With these introductory remarks I submit the foliowing analysis of the fifth, or karma,® 
sarga of the Si/-sii. 

The commentator Baij’nith’s preface to this part is not uninteresting and must first be 
quoted. ‘ The subject matter of this part is an account of the doctrine of actions (karma- 
sididhdnta-varnana), Now this karma‘is the primal cause (ddi-kdrana) of all things. This karma 
may be good or evil Gubhdsnbha). It is, as it were, the wings of the bird-like soul (jiva-rilpa- 
pukshi), wings by the support (didéhdray of which the soal continually makes progress (gat?). 
Moreover, good and evil fiermas over emanate naturally from the soul,—good, such as giving 
water to the thirsty, gifts fo the hungry, setting on the right path those who have gone astray, 
leading the heat-oppressod to shade, and the like,—evil,—but they are countless. Or again; 
everything doable (ydoat karlanyati) is karma, os for example, calmness, self-command, patience, 
trust, The six kinds of religiuus meditation, freedom from passion, desire for’ salvation; and 
other means of obiaining porfuct knowledge are all examples of karma, Or again; hearing the 
Scriptures, chanting: Iymus, prayer and adoration, faith, these are all karmas Or again; no 
karma which may be clone contrary to a man’s position in life or caste can be considered a good 
ond. Thus, the branches of the tree of karma oxtend to hell (naraka), to the lower heaven 
(svargu), und to the abode of supremo bliss (mukit-dhdmen), and are (the soul’s) one support. 
Wherevor the soul muy pro, if it do Aarma with a selfish object (savdsika karma) (e. g., to obtain 
salvation), if must remain dependent upon karma alone, which thus becomes its fetter; but if it 
does karma with no seltish object (airedsthu karma), that is merely in order to please the Lord, 
then karina ia no longor « fetter; it gives fuith and salvation, nay, it is an agent (hart?) of 
both, Kor example, Prithu when ho sacrificed, had no selfish object, and became endowed with 
faith to the Lord, but through performing a sacrifice with a selfish object Daksha fell a victim 
to calamities, So Dhruva performed unselfish austerities, and obtained faith, but Rivana per 
formod selfish austerities and wronght his own destruction. Ambarisha obtained faith through 
his unselfish sacrifice, Other exumples of karma are, unselfish justice, as in Yudhishthira, and, 
selfish (arma), Jarixundha. Thus» man who relies on selfish karma attains only to the lower 
heaven (sverga), and having thus exhausted his merits must again be born in the world of 
mortals. Hence, in order to nitain to faith in the Lord, a man should only perform good 
karmas. ‘This ovenn of the doctrine of karma is fathomless and illimitable, but with the aid of 


& spiritual teacher, one crosses it as ina boat”? End of Preface. 


Text,—Consider thy body as worthy of honour, for the Lord himself once took the human 
Seat eet en eee Ree eed A Ree eee a ea es F — 


8 Tho fifth sarya is devoted to the doctrine (siddhdnta) of karma, and the sixth to the doctrine of jfidna, There is 
no reference here tu the hurmarkanda (pirva-mimdrhed) and the ji dna-kdgda (uttara-mimArhed) of the Védantists. 
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form (and became incarnate as Rima),® and knowledge of the non-dual (alvatta) Lord is never 
far from it (1, 2). The holy man alone understandeth the mystery of the sun and the water, 
and obtaineth nirvdnza (3). The Lord is like the sun which draweth water from the Harth 
in the hot season and again dischargeth it upon the Harth in the rainy season, never desist- 
ing in his course (4). He calleth the holy to union with himself as the magnet doth steel (5). 
Even as the sun’s action in giving waiter is visible, but in taking water (by evaporation) is 
invisible, so is the action of the Lord, which can ouly be learnt by the grace of a spiritual 
guide (6); for every one knoweth what is before him, visible to the eye,—the gifts of the Lord, 
bat who knoweth what happoneth after death, when the Lord absorbeth (luya) a man to 
himself (7)? Even as water is drawn from the earth to the sun, and is not lost in it but 
remaineth water, even so life goeth to the feet of the Lord, but is not absorbed (/aya) in him 12 
(8). Hach according to his nature taketh his store of actions (/rarma) with him, and where’er he 
goeth he beareth its consequences (9). As a seed (or Harth-born material causc) changeth not 
its nature, but always produceth its own kind, so doth a man when absorbed (/aya) in the Lord 
still retain his individuality (10), Thus, all things are in the Lord, yet is he not affected by 
them, as a mirror is not affected by that which it reflects (11); for kurma (i. e. actions) cannot 
be wiped away,!5 it is like a series of waves; the actions of a man’s present life (Auiyamndna) 
are the result of those of his former lives (saiitchtta) and cause those of his fnture lives!4 (12,13), 
Actions (arma) are of two kinds (good and bad),'!° and tho Lord alone is entirely free from 
them. Few there are who can understand this mystery (14). 





ce 





But the holy man, who is absorbed in faith in the saving power of the Lord, doeth every 
action only out of adoration for his Lord, and never looketh back (15). Ho unehangingly 
looketh upon Siti (the energic power of the Lord) as the giver uf happiness, and upon Rima 
(the Lord) as the taker away of his woes; the moon and the ann of the night and day! of his 
faith (16). The holy man’s one joy isin Sita, the tender, illuminating moon of his faith (17) 
and as gold gloweth in the fire, so gluwoth the soul of a holy man in the cool rays of that moon, 
casting itself at their feet!? (18). 


Mankind, in their own obstinacy, keep binding themselves in the net of actions (or works) 
(karma), and though they know and hear of the bliss of those who have faith in the Lord, they 
attempt not the only means of release (19). Works (Karine) aro a spider's thread up and down 
which he continually runneth, and which is never broken; so works lawl a soul downwards to 
the earth, and upwards to the Lord (20), 


Thy nature is ever with thee, and where thou art, there is thy nature too, nor is it set 
aright till thou has learnt association with the holy (21). If, as the Védantists do, we talk of 
an individual’s subtile body («ikshma sartra) and his grosser bod y (waite durira) then there is 


meee LL aL OAL IC TOCA Teta AH Abt i tH NENA I be Ser AMEONRE TO Peston ne atlanta ttl nteeliatdmelete hain atone Lied aide diene oak AL 
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® This is not the interpretation of Baij’nath, and depunds on ua rouding ye fanw instead oF yatcre (yetna) in the 

first line. 

10 It will subsequently appear, cf. Vas. 8 and ff. that this is very different from the atruday of Buddhism, 

11 Baij’nfth’s explanation differs here. 

12 For the Lord is devoid of karma (a-Karma), and cannot become one with a aa-kerina soul. 

18 The argument is that a soul can nover free jtvelf from its karina, while the Lord is ever free from karma, hence 
the two never can become one. A-karme, cannot unite with sa. keaymea, 

ig Karma (actions) has thus three aspeuts, that which is being done now (kriyaindua), whieh is the resalt of that 
which _ been done in the past (sararhita), and which is the cause of that which hag to be done in fata (gredrubdha), 

1 Baij’nath gives an alternative classification. ILu Rays that, with reforence to the futiare, the present und the past 
of the present are the same, Thorofore the two kinds miy be, on the ane hand xagviehita (including kriyamdéna) and 
on the other prdrabdhu, 


1¢'The ‘night’ of ignoranoo (iwidyd), and tho ‘day’ indy 1 ' ni 
Peer crt ; l), wy of knowledge (jitna). Tho darknoss of night is 
mcha, Huaton, and, the heat of the day is ‘ works’ (sddhuna), which Rima, unlike the youl sun renders 
unnecessary, by the gift of knowledge. 


oat Ag fixe daxtco mos the dross of old fi : F ‘ 
does nok imey, ag Gre burns the g old, cas Rama and Stti destroy the drows (sin) of human beings. Sho, howover, 
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no difference between them. Tho fanlis and virtues of the subtile are all found in the grosser 
body (22). | 

As water for fonr months cometh from the sun, and for eight months goeth to it, SO are 
the souls of men; they return to the place whence they camel# (23). The water as it cometh 
is visible, but as it goeth is invisible, even so is the going of the soul hard to know without a 
spiritual guide (24). The wicked man gooth along the path of sorrow and is reborn to misery 
for countless generations (25). There are the two paths of bliss and Sorrow, but without 
the grace of the Lord they cannot be recognized (26), and it is not till he experienceth the 
sorrow of these perpetuil births, that he calleth for the moon, it. way of Sita (wisdom) (27). 
Once & holy man treadeth on this path his woes disappear. For that path leadeth to Stti’s 
(wisdom’s) feet, which guide him to the feet of the Lord!® (28). This moon of wisdom distilleth 
nectar of itself, and never suifereth eclipse or shadow (29), Like the real moon she giveth joy 
to all the world, and if the chakraveéka bird and lotus (i. e the worldly) grieve when she appears, 
‘tis not her fault (80). Yeé when the world, without experience, seeth them in sorrow, it falsely 
acouseth her of the fault, though, with o spiritual guide, all that sorrow would be wiped away 
(81). Learn the parable of the rain-cloud, whieh sheddeth water and maketh the whole world 
to rejoice. But, though the rain also causeth the jawde plant to wither, no one blameth the 
 gloud (32). The moon draweth poison from the carth, and yieldeth nectar in return; such is 
faith which dostroyoth the holy man’s sins, and giveth him peace (33). 

Again, the fierce rays of tho sun draw moisture from the earth, and the cool rays of the 
moon give back nectar.2®  Hag¢h is the complement of the other,—so is it with the Lord and 
with wisdom (34, 35). 

The carth ia like the grosser (#/dile) body, and water liko the subtile (sdbshma) one 
(which is absorbed hy the sun, and given out by it again). This requireth a spiritual guide to 
understand (36). 

The just man adoreth the cool rays of this moon, while others are seeking refuge (at once) 
in the fierce rays of the sun®! undergo difficulties and miseries (89), Therefore should « man 
by every possible devico suck association with tho holy, for this endeth finally in, union with the 
Lord (38). Take tho part of a servant, which leadeth to happiness, and not that of a master 
(which by pride and confidence in good works) leadeth to: misery. Remember the fates of 
Vibhishaua and Ravana (39), 

‘The moon produeeth coolness, and the sun heat,’ (so saith the ignorant), but neither 
produceth vithor; consider thou this carefully (40). No one ever saw them do it, yet everyone, 
calleth them ‘the cool-maker' (sta-Hera) and ‘the heat-maker’ (ushna-kara), and saith, 
therefore it is trie, and cannot be false. But the maker of heat and cold, of sun and moon, 
is the Lord alone (41). The very Védae toll us of the virtues of nectar, how a draught of it 
destroyeth dlisense, and bringeth the dead to life, yet even it is subject to the Lord's will?? (42). 
Every one knoweth that the property of earth is smell, of water coolness, of fire heat, and of air the 
sense of touch, and their oxistence is accepted as proved, although they cannot be seen® (43). 

















Ree ie Nerney, 


8 That is to say during tho pralaya poriod (see above) during which matter is unevolved, and intelligence is in 


a state of contraction, whon the Lord ia in hia causal state. : : 
12 Baij’nath'a commentary is inuteuctive. ‘A father cannot cherish a young child. The mother cherishes it 
and brings it tu the futhur, xo, &e,’ | 
® Or, tho wun gives flery rays, aud the moon coolness. ; 
a i. ¢.nxonking to know the supreme deity at once, by pure reason, without an intercessor, or by means of 


good works alone, i 
23 Ax for inutunce, the showor of nectar after the battle of Lank& only brought the bears and monkeys to life, 


and not the rakehauns, sa succes 
% Read, yandtha alta apt uxhnat’ eparia vidita jagajdna. A reference to the well known categories 0 ; e y ya 
philosophy. In tho following verso, ala == alath = péena: chélana = parabrahmaripa = Ramachandra. Yam | 
indebted to Panlit Sudhakar Dvivdd! for the explanation of this very dificult verse, of which the sieesanenant 
available to me an make no senw, Tf, in verse 44, we could read bilakha na instead of bilakhata, the passage wou 
be still easior : ‘So in theso (i. ¢, the faithful) the Pure Almighty is not visible, but is revealed, &c. | 
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In them all is visible the Pure Almighty Lord, who is revealed easily to the hear} by 
the teaching of a spiritual guide (44). Of this nature is the supreme knowledge, which only 
a few by the grace of their spiritual guides obtain, and thus become for ever holy and able to 
understand (45). 


As the young cuckoo deserteth its foster-father, the crow, and seeketh its own kin, as soon 
as its wings are grown, — so the soul, when it gaineth wings of intelligence (chaitanya) aban- 
doneth things of this world and seeketh the Lord (46). An even mind (samaid) and clear 
discrimination (vivéha) follow from abandoning mundane wolfare (sudrthw)®4 (47), yet all men 
clamour for the latter, though not one desire is ever perfectly fulfilled; for, void of knowledge 
( jiina) their delight is in ignorance (ajtdna), and their trust is in their hard and evil intellect 
(48). But that only is welfare (sudrtha) which destroyeth woe, and a spiritual guide alone can 
point it out (49). They desire this welfare, whichisan effect (drya), without doing those things 
which are its cause. Learn, saith Tul'si, the parable of the cotton bush, and the sugarcano® (50), 





Every one confesseth that the effect (Adrya®) is a necessary consequence of the material cause 
(kdranz), and saith Tul's?, thou and thou alone art the agent (hdra or kartri) which acteth 
upon this material cause (51) : for withoat an agent there can be no effect, and how can heattain 
(to his effect, d.¢, salvation) without the instructions of the spiritual guide (as a material cause), 
The agent acteth upon the material cause, and the effect is produced, but, under the influence 
of delusion (méha) the agent acteth ‘not (goeth not to the spiritual guide), and hence the effect 
cometh not (53). For the effect (7,e, salvation) never cometh without the action of the agent 
upon the material cause (e.g. faith), as surely as waves come not except from the action of the 
wind upon the water (54). The ultimate refuge of the agent (towards which he should act) is 
the Lord (55). The agent and the material cause are the two essentials.2”7 By them thou 
becomest free from impurity, and endowed with faith in the one Lord, while karma (actions) 
waxeth or waneth (as their effect) (56). Where there is a material cause, the action (karma) 
must be produced (as an effect) self-born like the sweat-born insects.22 No one sces them 
produced, and yet they come (57). 


From anholy actions (karma) holiness cannot come. Wash thyself cl car of unholiness, and 
be holy (58). Show love to all creatures and thou wilt bo happy (59), for when thou lovest all 
things, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all (60), Thou and the universe are made of the 
same elements, and in thee dwelleth thy soul (jivd@éman), which thou eanst not know till thou 
hast gained perfect knowledge (61). This knowledge may come in a sudden inspiration, or 
from humbly sitting at the feet of a spiritual guide (62), Learn from thy puide to distinguish 
effects (kdérya) temporal from effects eternal (63); the night is dark, let the sunrise of 





24 Defined as (1) sundari vanitd, (2) atar &di sugandh, (3) sundar vasan, (1) biflahan, (5) yan kin, (6) tambdal, 
(7) uttam bhijan, (8) gajddi, 

25 Worldly welfare consists in fine clothes, sweet food, and the like. Thono aro offots, and cannot he produced 
without weaving cotton, and pressing the sugarcane. The preparations of the cotton and of tho suyercane are 
therefore the material causes of these effucts. So also the supremo wolfaroe, or salyn tion, is an offect which neces 
sitates a material cause. This material cause is trno knowledge, faith and tho like. Here tho dry cotton bush 


represents the dry (nZrasa) path to salvation by philosophy alono, while sugarcane represents tho sweet (serasa) 
path to salvation by faith in the Lord. 


36 I follow the reading kadrana-kara ji, sb tain, 

27 Baij’ndth says, these two of tho three (agent, material cause, and effect) are the assontials, becanse when the 
agent acquires belief (Graddh4, not bhakti; of. Sindilya, 24) he approaches material causes, stich 28 association 
with the holy. By the power of these his mind (manvas) is directed to the Lord, and he doas works (séidhant) such 
as hearing the scriptures, hymn-singing, adoration and the like from which love ( preoan) arises. Thus his 
dvatistic wisdom (dvaita-buddhi), which was foul, is dostroyed, and into his pure mind mouistic discrimination 
will enter, and with pure affection he will obtain the Lord. So alao, when the agent aasoadiates with the worldly, 
ke loadks upon mysteries after their fashion, and any purity which ho originally had is destroyed, the mind becomes 
gtteoked to things of the senses, and owing to sinful karma increasing, the agent gains the eighty-four hells. 
Therefoke, sith Tul’st Das, make association with tho holy a material cause. 


ae Lig, &#., which are classed as a separate order of beings, distinct from those which aro viviparous or 
ovipardys, They have no parents. 


- 
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knowledge shine. A man cannot trust for salvation to his good works (karma),** for often do 
they mislead and the wisest are thereby made fools®® (65), A work (karma) done for mere 
reputation (ndma-kéra) defileth, for it is done without considering its effects (66). Flee evil 
communications. Holiness waneth when near wickedness, as the moon waneth when 
approached by the sun, and waneth as it goeth farther from it (67). 


As thy father and thy mother were born, so hast thou been born, but thou art not one 
with thy father and thy mother (thou art only one with the Lord)** (68). Hence thon art 
one with the whole universe (which is one with him), yet, at the same time thou art a distinct 
separate being (69).°%° Hven as gold is made into various ornaments, but still remaineth gold : 
so is the soul, and only by the Lord’s grace can the wise man test it (as a goldsmith testeth 
the ornament, and knoweth that it is gold) (70).93 It is one thing throughout, yet it hath 
many qualities and many names,”* beyond the possibility of counting, and thou canst only 
ascertain its true nature with the help of @ spiritual guide (71). The gold™ is the root- 
substance, and it is only the adjuncts (wpddhi) of name, form, &e., which cause it to appear as 
the countless ornaments of the body*® (72), The form of the root-substance may change owing 
to its adjuncts, and according to them it is beautiful or the reverse, and only the clear intellect 
considereth the effect of these qualities in his mind (74). 


When’*’ thou seest the outer form, give thou it its name and tell of its qualities only after 





29 T retain throughout the word karma besides translating it. Here it means good works, which, I may note, 
are of three kinds, those done for the love of God (m4nasika), those done for personal salvation (kiyika), and those 
dene for mere reputation (ndma-kara). The names, however, do not agree with the descriptions, which are 
Baij’néth’s, 

% Baij'ndth gives several oxamples. Two will suffice to explain the author’s meaning. The pious Nriga gave 
the same cow to two Brihmans by mistake, and was cursed in consequence. Here a good karma led to a bad 
result. Ajimila, a notorious sinnor, accidentally, and not intending it, uttered the name of God when at the point 
of death, and thereby got salvation. Here a bad karma led toa good result. Hence the moral is, put not your 
trust in karma or works, but in faith in the Lord. 

8t All commentators explain this by oa reference to the Sankara doctrine of May, which was ignored by 
Raminuja, who only rocognizes the Lord in two conditions of cause and effect, kdrandvasthé and kérydvastha, If 
the interpretation is truo (which I greatly doubt), then Tul’si Das has superadded to R&émanuja’s doctrine, a doctrine 
of gakti-miyd, Baij’ndth’s oxplanation is as follows, — As @ son is born from the union of his father and his 
mother, so the soul comas into living being from the union of the Lord (Ifvara) and May&, At the will of the Lord 
MéyA became Sakit, and thon became a triple-qualified self (trigundimaka). Maya has two forms, vis., of cause and 
of effect, and Idvara projected a portion of himself, like seed (vfjavat), into the causal form (kdrana-riipa, = rajas). 
Thence was produced the soul in a condition of forgetfulness of its true self, and imagining its body, &c., to be 
its real solf. At tho same time MayA in its form of effect (kirya-rapa), having deluded the organs of sense, &c., 
and having caused thom to forget happiness in the Lord, made them devoted to temporal happiness. Hence 
the poet tells the soul not to think himself ono with his earthly father and mother, or even with his supreme 
parents Iévara and Adruua-raipe MilyA, but to recognize himself as really one with the Lord only. 

83 Hore we come hack to Rémadnuja’s doctrine of the eternally separate individuality of the soul. There is 
nothing about tho saklé-mdy4 in the toxt. Indeed in déh4 16 the poet apparently treats Sita as a kind of Sakti, 
and he assuredly would not call her Maya, 

83 Laij'ndith carries on hia explanation,—Just as gold is made into many ornaments, yet still remains gold, and 
its quantity romains unchanged, and is not diminished, so, with May‘ for a material cause, the formation of bodies 
takes placo, but the trae nature of tho self (déma-taitva) is in no way minished, but ever remains unaltered. 

% Gold may have many qualitivs, — ¢.g., if may be used for charity or for debauchery, for food or for clothes, 
ornaments, and fo on, — and many names, as, a specified coin, a bracelet, an earring, and so on. 

33 According to Buij’nath, gindhana is a trade term used by goldsmithsfor gold. So also Sésh Datt Sarmé. 
It is not given im the nanal dictionaries. . 

% Baij'unth says ornumonts (bhashana) are of twelve classes according as they are worn on the crown of the 
head (1), forvhond (2), enr (8), throat (4), nose (5), arm (6), wrist (7), finger (8), waist (9), foot (10), ankle (11), toe 
(12). Hach of these classes contains countloss ornaments. 

4 From tho 44th to the 74th 0nd, the poet has dealt with the question of the soul recognizing its own form. 
He now douls with tho quostion of recognizing the form (rapa) of the Lord. According to Baij’nath, the Lord has 
five principal forms, viz, (1) Antary4min, the Inward Ruler, who is void of quality, nurguna, (2) Para, He who 
hecomes incarnate, like Rima, out of pity for mankind, (3) Vyd@ha (not explained), (4) Vibhava, He who becomes 
inournate for special purposes, such as Nrisixnha, &c., (5) Archd, Local forms, such as Jagannitha, &e., No. 2—5 
have qualitios (saguna). Antarydmin (inward ruler) is usually mistranslated by Hind? scholars as antarjfidnin, 


the inward knower (antar ké janat, Baij’nth). 
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careful thought (75). The Lord is ever endowed with all auspicious qualities,*8 in whom alone 
is the hope of ultimate salvation (76). There is only one easy, simple, means of approaching 
this sayune (with-quality) Lord (namely faith), while the way of knowledge to a nirgunam 
(without-quality) Brahman is full of countless difficulties (77).°° In that one Lord there are 
four classes of qualities,“ and say (O doubter) what existeth not within these qualities? Al 
things are included in them, a saying hard to understand (78). The holy man knoweth 
the secret of the universe from Hast to West, and without that knowledge how can one wipe 
out one’s heritage of woe* (79); for the disease which hath doubt and sorrow (or error) for its 
root giveth unmeasured sorrow, as snakes seen in a dream, from which & man cannot escape*? 
(80). The snakes to him are real things, until he openeth his eyes; so is this sorrow real, till 
the eyes of the soul are opened by hearing the words of the spiritual guide (81). As long as 
hope (in things temporal) but toucheth the soul, no full sight of the true object of desire can 
be gained ; even as, in the rainy season, as long as rain cometh not, the husbandman is no} 
satisfied (82). As long as the soul hath ever so little desire, every one is greater than it,*? but 
once a man entirely loseth all desire, who can be greater than he“4 and he obtwineth in the end 
the supreme home (83). 





The cause (kdrana) is the agent (artri) (i.e. Brahman) immutable, without beginning, in 
the form of the ancreated, free from blomish, and incomparable. From it cometh many effects 
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% Sukha-sdgara-midhurya (or dizya) gunan kari agadh. It will be soon that Baij’nith in tho above note 
says that Antaryémin is nirguna. This is directly opposed to Riminuja, and ix not stated by Tul’s? Das. 
Baij’nith adds that he is both chit, soul, and achit, matter, which agrees with RAmdnuja, who says that these form 
the body of tha (sagun7) Lord, and are modes (prakdra) of him. 

89 So I translate this verse, which I take os arguing against tho nirguzam Brahman doctrine of Sankara, in 
favour cf the saguiam Brahman (or saguna Livara) doctrine of Rimfnuja, It involves translating wpddhi hore as 
equivalent to wptya. The verse literally translated is as follows: * Tho device for (obtaining) the siguna paddrthe 
(padértha-=artha dharma kama mikehédi, that is to say, surhparna-guna-sahite. sarva-xukhaeddyelka sequind srt Rama) 
is one and everlasting. The devices for the nirguna (padirtha?) are countless, Tulsi saith, consider with special 
care, and follow the very easy course.’ Baij’ndth, following his original error, explains airyuna, not by the Sinkara, 
as opposed to the RAmanuja, Brahman, but by the Aniarydmin, who, ho again ropoaty is avi, and akurid, As 
already said, according to Riminuja, the Aniaryamin is sayuta, and porvados and rules atl things which exist, 
both material and immaterial, chit and achit. 

49 Baij’ndth quoting from the Bhaguvad-guya-darpana, explains that in the Lord ure ll possible qualities, and 
it is useless denying that anything which exints hay qualities whiuh ho has not. These qualities (vue) avo divided 
into four classes. (1) Those conducivo to the creation (ufpatt’) and muintonanes of the universe, visi 

JhAna (1)-daktt (2)-bal (8)-attvarya (t)-rtrya (8)-tAjdehay (%)-astehatal: t 
tavdnantagupasydps shad ve prathumé gundth i 
héyapratyantkatoiséehatudbhydn saha gundshiakam idar jagad.uipaltyddi-vydparcahu preaith Anite hdninamn vy 
knowledge, power, force, lordship, virile enargy, ardour; to which somo ndd, hostility to what should be 
abandoned, and infinity. I give the original Sanskrit, because Baij’nfth has ontirely misunderstood the latter, 
prose, portion. 

(2) Those conducive to devotion, eight, vizs—satyatva, truth ; fadnaten, knowledge in the abstrant ; anantated, 
endlersness; ékatva, oneness; vy4pakatua, pervadingness; amulatva, purity ; sudtantrya, indupendones ; dnandatve, 
bligs in the abstract. 

(3) Beneficial to those who take refuge in a person (dirtia-Surandpayigin) ninvtaon, viz, dey, moray 3 kind, 
graciousness; anukampd, comparsion; @urijateaid, mildnosa; vdixalyt, tendornoas; sceteitlyt, aminbility ; 
saulabhya, accessibility; Airunya, pity; kehamd, forbearance; gimbhirya, profundity; audirya, nobility ; 
sthairyd, firmness; dhairya, patience ; chdlurya, sagaciby ; krilitva, oxportnessy; kyila/iatua, gratitude ; mdrddva, 
sweetness; dzjava, rectitude ; sauhdrda, kind-heartednesn, 

(4) Benoficial to the outward appearance, viz. :—saundaryt, boauty; midhurya, aoftnass s saugandhya, frag- 
rance ; saukumarya, youthfulness ; aujjualya, clearness of complexion ; lavanya, charm ; dbhiripa, good proportion ; 
kanti, enhancement of beauty by love: tédrunya, gracofalness, and the like. 

| a be observed that these are all auspicious qualities, with which, according to KAmfnuja, the Lord is 
endowed. 


me Again the commentators go wrong in oxplaining this vory simple vorse, trying to foreo Sankarn’s doctrine 
' into it. . 


«eT hes is to say, ignorance causes real sorrow, just as a phantom snake, seen in a nightmaro, givos very real 
agony. « * 


Cie «| leng as it wants anything which it has not got aud another has, that othor is a greator man than it. 
Mt Orgil'things are equal in his sight. 
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(bdrya) (84).° But the agent cannot be known without the help of a spiritual guide, and except 
in the way of true happiness, how can sorrow he wiped away (85)P The world ewe He 
an earthen vessel cannot be made without a, potter, so how can any action (karma) be done 
without an agent (86)? Learn thou to know that agent (the Lord) from whom cometh the 
chief action ; for without that knowledge, though thou reason in countless ways, thou wilt not 
come to see him (87),** Reasoning cannot prove anything without a witness, therefore if thou 
depend upon reason, I challonge thee to show me what visible proof thon hast (88), The potter 
the agent, with his material cause, the earth, maketh (vessels of) many (varieties as his effecta): 
but the man without discrimination looketh only at the cause (the earth) and considereth not that 
there must also have been an agent (the potter) (89). The goldsmith, as the agent, maketh 
manifest the gold which is the material cause ; his Joy-giving effects are the ornaments which 
he maketh from it, whose qualities are to enhance the beauty of the wearer‘? (90), From the gold 
come ornaments of countless kinds, each depending on the intention“ of the agent, The soul which 
devoteth itself to them (instead of to their agent, the Lord), and hath not a spiritual guide (is 
doomed) to woe (91). Owing to (the trammels of) its body, the soul imaginoth that whatsoever 
existence it findeth itself in, that is the rea] one; but when given knowledge it knoweth that this 
is not so*” (92). The potter's vessels are of various kinds, each taking its form according to the 
volition of the agent, and ho who hath a spiritual guide and knoweth this (not only) giveth joy (to 
others but) obtaineth matchless wisdom (98). In the market (every one looketh #% and admireth 
the vessels (for sale), and but few think of the potter, according to whose volition there are 
many forma, vessols very small and very great ® (94). The potter is uniform, and so is the 
clay. The vessels are of many kinds, small and great, and their form is due to the volition of the 
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“In this and the following verses I deliberately throw over all the commentators, First, because my 
translation is literal, and secondly, because it exactly agrees with Rémfnuja, who says expressly thet the Lord 
in the pralaya state isin his causal statu kleandeasthd. When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation takes 
place acoording to an aot of volition on the Lord’s part. Ho is thercfore now both & cause, kdrana, and an agent 
kartyit, When croation in complete the Lord (together with all created things) is in the condition of an effect, 
karydvaethd. Cuuso and offcet aro thus at tho bottom the same. It will be seen that this is just what Tulst Das 
says above, The commentators explain tho agent to be the soul, and the cause to be means of salvation (converse 
with the holy and the lika) or tha rovorsn. "These two are immutable, &o. The effect they explain to be good 
actions, kana, &e. ‘This is nonvonso, us I understand it. How can such a cause be described as immutable and so 
onP Ramanujn, it is truo (I, 8, 88-10), ascribes kartyttva to the jlva, but I do not think that this is what Tul’si 
Dil rofers to hero, thoayh he undoubtedly does so in d6h4 51 #, | 

# Tho olay is the uuterin) aause, the potter is the agent, making the pot is the action or karma (Baij’nath in his 
commentary on DOhA M4, dintinetly sayn thut karma == karya, and I think that here he is nearly right). So all this 
will he very familiar to renders of the Brihadfranyaka Upanishad, ¢f. also Vedanta sfitras II., 1, 1420. So also the 
Lord, auting us above doxcribod, creutes all things, which effects are karma. By ‘chief’ action, I understand the 
creation of ull oxisting things. Not only the Lord, but every individual soul isan agent, The Lord is the chief 
agent, and his action should alxo be the chief. 

“? Buijniith, still interproting the soul ox iho agont, adds, — tho effects are joy-giving, because, if the gold- 
smith is xkilful wd fours tho king, nor covetx and steals a portion of the gold, but uses all his industry to make 
beautiful ornaments, and gives them to the king to wear, the beauty of the king isenhanced. Then the king, being 
ploasad, given the goldmmith a reward, who thuraby is made joyful. But if the goldsmith is foolish and covetous, 
and puts alloy in the gold, thu ornament is spoiled, and the king punishes him. ‘This parable is to be explained as 
follows: ‘I‘ho sowl is the ngent, the goldamith, His skill is self-knowledge, and abandonment of worldly desire. 
Association with tho holy, und the like, are the causo, the gold. ‘The nine different categories, préman, love, &e., 
aro the attvats, thy oruwmonts. ‘The Lord is the king. By causing him to wear the ornaments, the qualities of 
tendorness to the dovotuo and the like are made manifest. By the grace of the Lord, the faithful being released 
from fear, are oxulted. Qn the other hand, the soul which is foolish, attached to things of this world, and full of 
desiros, maken alluyod ornamonts for ita karma or actions, and its punishment is (toil of) the world. 

** Tadopt the reading Aurataba (kartavya). af 

£9 harti-mena bhuue rina, ite form became existing according to the mind of the agent. he commentators 
make mana:= jiva, the soul, and aay, as there are many kinds of vossels, 80 the soul, ae agent, with the material 
Universe (bhava:-:authadya) wa cause, makes many kinds of bodies, I take bhava in its common meaning of 
‘became,’ the past tense of hind. The application of sukhada is doubtful. Possibly the spiritual guide is joy- 


giving, and not tho enlightened soul. : 
5054 kt mana ke ripe bahu. Baij'ndth explains, the potter asthe soul underthe influenceof whose desires 


(nana = mandratha), tho body takes new forms after death. 




















ante 
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agent! (95). Wherever He is, andin whatever form He dwelleth, there He is ever the same." No 
past hath He and no future hath He, the Pure, the Incomparable (98). He cannot be recognized, 
The grace of the ‘Lord is the only means of showing Him (and teaching the nature of the Higher 
Self), just as a pure mirror maketh visible the (hitherto unseen water) in the breath-wind of the 
body®® (97). But why make these comparisons? His immutable conditions are incomprehen- 
sible, and only they can understand the way who have gained the true knowledge (98). 
According to the time, from the agent and the material cause come actions (karma); know 
this as my decision. Again, according to the time, the agent goeth far off, and the cause 
remaineth as a proof of his existence (99).56 
(To be continued.) 


ne 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSORIPTIONS. 
DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 


BY TAW SEIN-KO. 
(Continued from p. 213,) 

Atha raja panditajane pesetva parivimamsipési. Tato parivimamsanakile thérass’ ekassa 
eatunnat ca dabarabhikkiinaza Sihal’ upasampadagahanato pubbé mahantaravajjabhave pi 
tucchassa garahapariipavidamattassa sambhivam fatva, raid tath’ Grocésum. Tatd Rima- 
dhipatiraéja sdsanassa accantaparisuddhikankh’ajjhisayatays parisuddh’ upasampadabhive 
ca upasam padagahanato pubbé mahentaravajjibhive ca santé pi rittakagarahapariipava- 
damattasahitazh tam thérath sasissam parivajjetva, tath’ afitio pi cattfird daharabhikkhi 
parivajjési. Tad avasésd pana dasathéra ca cha daharabhikkhiic’ accantaparisnuddl’ upasampada 
a hie Re Renner 


beeen 





5} ‘The earth, the material cause, has uothing whatever to do with the shape of the resultant offect. Cause and 
effect are essentially tho same, and in all the vessels the samo cause, the earth, exixts unchangod. Any difference in 
form. is due therefore to the volition of the agont, whom I interprot us the Lord, und Baij’nith and other commen: 
tators as the soul, acting on Mdy4 as the matorial cause, and producing different forms in different births. 

88 Every soul is of the Lord, anda portion of him. He therefore is in overy thing, unchanged and unchange- 
able; without beginning (past) or end (future). 

68 This is the plain meaning of the words Sudsa-samira pratyaksha apa svachchhad darasa takhita. The com- 
mentators, however, give an altogether different mystical intorprotation. The body is compuxsud of five elements, 
ether, air, fire, water andearth. Hero air, includes ether and fire, and water ineludes ourth. 'Thorofore air and 
water are the essentials of the body. Therefore the line moans this; self, composed of breath and water, when 
visible, is pure like a mirror, but it is only visible by the Lord’s grace, 

54 Read, Tulast tult rahi fata hat jugutt na achala wddhi, Pandit Sadhfikar Dvivédt gives mo the following 
explanation of this verse, which has completely bafiled the commentators. Tulast tuli (tuland kar) vuhi jdta hat 
(chup hé jata hat), Achala upddhi mon juguti (ywkti) nahin hat, arthat yukte nahin miltt. 

& Hore again, with foar and trembling; I differ from the commentators. ‘The verse is ax follows, and I have 
given above a literal translation :— 

karté kdrana khla bd yiga karma mls gana | 
puna kala karti durata kdrana rahate pramidna W 

Linterpret this as referring to the two states of tho Lord, In tho kdrydvasthd, the condition of effect, he 
croates and actions are produced. Again, in course of timo, in the prabiya-kili, matter becomes unevolved, und 
individual souls are in a state of non-manifextation (sekiehe), Tho Lord himself is quicneont, mil is ib were, far 

off. He is then in his kérandvasthd. Hence the poct says ‘at ono time, during the period of creation, the Lord is 
an active agent; by his volition all actions (karma) take place. At another time, during the (wradeye) poriod, he 
withdraws himself, and becomes a mere unovolved caasu (Kiraya) which is all thet remains to prove his existence.’ 

The commentators treating the agent as meaning the individual woul, say that kale yoga meus according to 
age periods, such as the satya yuga, the dudpara yuya and soon: or, in other words, weeording te associations. 
According to good or evil company, the agent (the soul) and the evuse (tho associntions or why) produce different 
fruits (karma), some good, some evil. Then durata ‘becomes distant, is interpreted tu men ‘ ehaugos,’ and 
the second ljne is translated ‘as times change, the soul (the apent) changes ity nature as a goldsmith manu- 
factures his ornaments as the fashions change) (kartd, J) jéva, sd durat, bleu, anebhie badbit, arthdt samay anwkil 
jtwa, bht hvai jit; yathi svarnakdr jaisd samay dékhat tia? bhishay rachad. Wet? Kilbekd diad-té karl bhi durat.), 
while the cauae (just as the gold and the olay of the potter are always the samo) tt may, that in to say, igmorance, 

evil companionship, wickedness, and on the other hand, knowledge, good companionship, honesty, remains always 
exactly the same. Icannot admit this interpretation to be corrvct. Itis in the firut place foreed, and in the 
second place is opposed to Ramfnuja’s doctrine. 
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rittakagarahapariipavidamattato pi virahité simdisammutiganabhavayogyati sannitthinam 
akisi. " 

Simisemmannanisannakale pan’ étésu Gunaratanadharathérd gélafitiéna pilitatta sisséna 
saddhim sakavihiram paccagan tvi vasati. Téna Sirisanghabodhisami ca, Kittisiriméghasami 
ca, Parakkamabah usami ca, Buddhaghosami ca, Jinalahkarasami ca, Ratanamalisami ca 
Saddhammatejasami ca, Sudhamméaramasami ca, Bhivanékabahusami caéti: nava thera; 
tisamn sissabhiitaé pana dah avabikkhii: Sangharakkhito ca, Dhammavilaso ca, Uttaro oa, 
Uttamo ca, Dhammasaro ca: paficdti; cuddas’éva bhikkhi simatthinato panebimadieayatl 
kirapitd vibive vasanti. | 


Tato paraih Raja simisammutikammanm karipétukimo: “Yattha bhikkhi simam samman- 
nitum icchanti; sacd tattha puriigasim’ n’atthi; tattl iédfini sammannitasimi sambhavati; sacé 


pan’atthi, abhinavasim’ na sathbhavati: simisambbéd’ajjhOttharanaddsapasanhkatd. Tasma 
tattha puranasim isamugehitan katva védini sammanniti ‘bhinavasimi sambhavati. Tasma 


simisammutiya pathamam ova simisamugghitakammanh kattabban ti”: manasi nidhiya 
atthakathiya santa simisumugghiteparikammarm kitum Grabhi. ; 


«¢Bvaii ca pana bhikkhavé, ticivardna avippaviso samihanitabbo ti.” Httha simamh sami- 
hananténa bhikkhanit vattnmh jinitabbarh. Tatr’ idam vattam: khandasimiya thatva avippava- 
sasimisankhits mabhisimi na samiihanitabhi; tatha avippavisasimisaikhitiya mabisimiya 
thatvii khandasimé no gamihanitahbi. Khandasimiya pana thiténa khandasimi va samihanitabba ; 
tathi ituiya pi thitona itor, Simi nima dvihi kivandhi samfihananti: pakatiya khuddakam 
puna Avisavaddhanatthiya mahotim vi katum, pakatiya mahatith puna alliésam vihairékisadinat- 
thiya khuddakath vi kitum. Tattha sacd khondasimai ca avippavisasimasaikhitamh mahisimah 
ca jananti; samiihanitun ca bundhitaf ca sakkhissanti. Khandasimam pana jinanta, 
avippaviisasai khiitam muhisinam ajinanti pi, samihanitui ca bandhitui ca sakkhissanti. 
Khandasimam ajananti, avippavisasabkhitah mahisimarm yéva jananta, catiyaigana-bodhiyangan’, 
uposathigiridisu nirfisuiikatthindsu thatva, appova nima samihanituim sakkhissanti; bandhitum 
pena nasakkhissant’éva, C8 bandhiyynth, simfsambhédah katva vibaram aviharaih karéyyut' 
tasmi, na samithanitabba. 


Yo pana ubhd pi ne jfinanti; t6 n’eve samihaniturh na bandhituih sakkhissanti. Ayam hi 
simi nima kammaviicilya vil asim hoti; sisan’antaradhanéna va; na ca sakki simam ajinantehi 
kammavicath kiittuth; tasmid na samihanitabba.:: Sadhukam pana fatva yeva samihanitabba ca 
pandhitabbiti vattatta simaisamugghitekammam kattum icchanta bhikkii sacé puranasimaya 
vijjaminattarmh vi paricchidarmh va jinanti ; tatthe kammapattshi bhikkhihi thatva puripasimamm 
samibanitull ca abhinavasimam bandhitui ca labhanti. Sacd pana purdnasimaparicchédamh na 
jinanti ; tathii sabi tam samiihaniiuh ca abhinavasimarh sammannituh ca na labhantiti atthd 
ipannod viya dissati. Vimativinddaniyam pana: “kéci pana idisdsu pi vihirésu cha-paficamatte 
bhikkhii gahdtvi, vihiirakopte patthiya vihiraparikkhopassa anto ca bahi ca samanta léeddupate 
tattha sabbattha majicapamiigé Okiieé nirantarath thatvi, pathaman avippavasasimam tato sam- 
Jnasanvisakusimen ea sarofihananayvasensa simisamugghaté kate, tasmim vibaré khandasimaya va 
mahisimiya vi vijjaminatté sati avassatt Skosmith mefcatthind tisam majjhagata te bhikkhi ta 
samithandyyurm. ‘Tatd giimasimi, Gva avasissdyya. Na h’éttha simaya va paricchédassa va ja- 
nanam afgam hoti, Simiiya panaanto thiinoth samiihanissim Ati kammavacikaranaiic’ éttha aigam. 
Atthakathiiyath khandasimarh pana jinanta avippavasam ajinanti pi samihanitua c’éva handhitun 
casakkhissanttti. Hvath mahisimilya paricchédosse ajanané pi samibataya vuttatta eA 
Sve ca avasitthiya tatthe yathirncitakam duvidhath pi simat bandhitnfi c’éva upa am padadi- 
kammath kituf ca vattatlid vadanti. Toth yuttam viys dissati; vimathsitva gahétabban ti” 
vuttatti tisath kivafic] thordinatn adhippilyS yuttariipo viya dissati. Atthakathiyail ca purina- 
simiya vijjaminattam vil paricohadam va ajinantanaim simasamugghitassa dukkaratta mahantam 
viyimam akatvi youe va téne vi viyiimone samihananavasens simisamuggbatam sandbiya ye 
pana ubho pi na jananti; 8 n’ove samihanituh ca na bandhitah co labhantiti vuttam. Na pana 
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mahantam vayamam katva ajinanavasena simisamugghate kate vijjamanaya simiya samihati- 
phivam sandhiya vuttam. Tatha hi yatthibhinavasimam bandhitam icchanti. Tattha kifcépi 
purinasimaya vijjaminatiam va, paricchédaih vi na jananti. Tathapi kattabbiyabhinavasimiya 
nimittinam thapandrahékasato anto ca babi ca yatharucitake padésd catuhatthapamanath vi pai- 
cahatthapamanam vi paricchédam panti-pantivaséda vil kOtthisa-kotthdisavasena vi paricchédam 
katva, tattha kotthise kotthise yadi kammapatiti phikkhii nirantaram katvi, simisamugghatai 
karonti. Tattha vijjaminapurinasiminam kathath samithata na bhavéyya? Gimasima Eva ca 
avasitttha katham na bhaveyyiti? Tasma ¢éne nayona simasamugghataparikammavidhs- 
yakarh karapési: sammannitabbiy 4bhinavasimiya nimittatthnpandkisatd antd iiyamatd ca 
vitthiratd ca pahca paiica hatthapamiuath padesam paricchindiipétvii bahi ca pafica paiica 
hatthapaminamh padesarm paricchindipétva cunyéna vil sttamattikiya vi lekham kiripetva 
panti-panti-kotthisam kirapasi, Tatd param paricahi daharabhikkhiihi saddhim té navathéré 
nimantatv’ simisamugghitakammam évath kiripesi. DPuthama-pantiyam pathama-kotthisg 
yathivatts cuddasabhikkhu vasipétva kammaviicam pi sattasn thiinésu pathipetva visum 
vigsuth sattasu virésu simisamugghitakammavicam vicipési. Tatd parath pathama-pantiyam 
éva kotthiss kotthisé anukkaména thatvit tath’ va katvii avasiiné antima-kotthise simisamug- 
ghitakammavicam vicipetra puna dutiyaya pantiy’d antima-kotthisatd patilomena kotthise 
kodtthase kaména thatva dutiya-pantiyé pathama-kotthiise thatva simiusamugg hitakammavicam 
vacapéesi. Evarh vuttanayéna dvé dvé pantiyi pantiya, anuldimina sakim patilomena kotthiseé 
kotthise simasamugghitakammavicam vicipatvi kotthiistsu parikhingsa siniisamugg hata 
parinitthipesi. Ida ca simasamugghatakammam. migasiramasassa sukkapakkhs sattami- 
yarh sannivaré parinitthitan. ti datthabbax. 


Atthamiyarh pana Ramadhipatiraja simasarumutikammarn karapéturmh pate va gantva 
simasammutito pathamam kettabbarh parikammam 6vaxb kirapési. Yuttakath padésam 
simam kebtum icchati; tattakassa paddsassa bali catisvanudisivu cnttiri nimittini thapapési. 
Catisu disisu pana cattiri nimittini kOndsu catunnam nimittinam thapuniya paydjanabhittacata- 
rassasanthanatd santhanabhédasaikhitam paydjanam dassdtum majjhd kifici vitthakath katva 
thapapési. Tatd parath atthannam nimittapisaninam abbhantarimd passé rajjuzh kaddhitva 
rajjuyinusirdna bhimiyath lekhath datvi, lekhato anto simain kuttukimattiiya bali lekhiya 
simamaggasankhatassa paricchédassa pikatikabhivakaranattham vidatthimettagar bhiravitthiram 
khoddakamitikam khandpétvi, nimittapisaninam anto ca bahi ow gimakhétta padésiinamh sabkara- 
phivakaranatthamn rokkhasikhidi-sambandham, viechinditvi, khuddakamitikiya mattikam 
limpapétva udakath silicipstvi tésam atthannam nimittapisininath suvannilihpauasindtracan- 
pilimpanénilankarapstva, rattavattha-sétavatthohi-yothipotva, Bhayavati giravéna tésarh nimit- 
tapisinanath santiké chatta-dhaja-dipa-dhiimapupphini pijipetvd, kumudapupphacchanna- 
vilasitamukhé kalasé ca thapapétva, aifiGhi ca vatthAdili pijaniyavatththi pijipési. Hvath 
simisammutiyS pubbaparikammath abhisaikharitvi, pafieahi daharabhikkhihi saddhith té nava- 
théréd nimantétva paratthimadisatd patthiydnukkamén’atthasu disiso ulthiunimittini kittaipetva, 
pajhamakittitanimitténa ghatipétv’ tina nayone tikkhattam nimittini kittipési. Tatd param 
pitd va Narasirimaccagimakhéttassa samantaté tasmith tasmim thiind dhajwpatike ussipetva, 
phérisankhi-disaddasahninam kiripotvi, disicirikabhikkhiinam saficiraniviranattham tasmim 
gimakhstté thitinam afiidsarh bhikkhiinamn giimakhéttato bahi sitgham uitharfipanatthan ca 
thapité drakkhakemenussd assirobé ca siighagiming pattikGea posetvi, samautito ‘nuyuljapetva, 
tatth’ eiifiésazh bhikkhiinath n’ atthi-bhivamiti sutva va, simigammutikammaviicmh byafijana- 
paripirivaséna satiakkhottuma vicipétvi, simisammutikammatm nitthiipdsi. DParinitthite ca 
‘pana sinsammutikamms tikkhattuth sabbatilivacard vajjipitva sabbajanukaiyam ukkutthim 
‘kGrapési. Imissa pana simaya Kalyanigangaya sajjitiyam udakukkhépasimayam 
Apasampannéhbhikkhuhi sammatatt® Kalyinisimati namam adisi. 


KalySgisimisammutits ca purdtaram Gva, Sihaladips upasampijjitva pacciigatiinam thérinam 
samipatiakalate patthayate saddhisampanna byatti patibali ganind ganacariya Riimidhipatiraja- 
= “Hipesaitkemaitvs : ‘na kho pan’ Stat nd Maharaja, patiriipath yoth mayan Buddhasiisane 


r 
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pabbajitva, upasarapajjitva, yathi paifattini sikkhipadani patipajjantapi, upasampadaye sisanka 
phavoyyima. Labhéyyama Maharaja, tésam théranarh santike Upasampadam ; 6vam no’ 
pasampada nirasanka bhavissatiti?? ghamsu. Tato Ramadhipatiraja evam Gha: ‘‘yé te 
phanté, ganino ganicariyd saddhisampanna Bhagavatd ajjhisaydnuripam Vinaya-vinicchayam. 
upaparikkhitva, nij "npasampadiya sisank’, accantaparisuddha-Mahavihiravasi-bhikkhusaighassa 
paramparabhiite- bhikkhusanghatd nirisahkam upasampadem patiggahstva, paccdgacchantanar 
thaviinamk sautike tad upasampadam ganhitukimi’ te ganhantu: té pi mi ganhathati na nivaromi. 
Yé6 pi o’'Gt3 ganind gayicariyd Bhagavaté ajjhisaydnorii pam Vinaya-vinicchayam upaparikkhitva, 
nij "upasampadiya nirisaika tisam thériinath santike Sihaladésiy’ upasam pada-paraiparabhiitam 
upasam pacar ganhiturh na iechanti; té pi ganhath’ Svati na visahaimi. Vinaya-vinicchayam 
va pamanam. ‘To dhammam cva sukaram upaparikkhéyyathati.”’? Tatd param évath Ramadhi- 
patiraja cintosi: “apajjhiya milika pabbajja ca upasampada ca; upajjhiyabhivd ‘ca dasavassa- 
nam thérabhivappattinam patibalinam yéva Bhagavata ’nafifidtd. Imé théra pan’ imasmith yéva 
sathvacchare upasainpannd, Na ca tésvékassipi yuttariipd upajjhiyabhivo ti, Katha pan’ tam 
labhéyyiina? YO Mahivihiravasibhikkhusaigha-paramparabhiite-bhikkhusaigha-santiké pari. 
suddh’ upasampadum galictva, paccigatd upajjhiyabhivaytgyd; tam upajjhayaik katva, sabbs 
Sihaliy’upasampada-parampar upasampadam ganhitukimai ganind gagicariya imésai Sihala- 
dipatS paccigaténanh théviinam santike ganhitum labhissantiti” cintétva tidisam bhikkhuh 
poriydsapssi. Latd Parukkamabihusimithard: “atthi Maharaja, SuvannasoObhand nim’éks 
thao; Mahiivihiiravasi-paraimparabhikkhusaiigha-santiké yév’ upasampannd; upajjhayabhava- 
nurups. So hi Mahirija, aratiiavilsi, dhiitaigadhard, appicchd, santutths, sallékhi, lajji, kukkue- 
eak6, sikkhikaméd, byattd, putibald ti” the. Atha khd1ija parijanam dnipétva tam nimantipstva 
pucchi: “ Sihaludipath bhanté, gamanakilé, katarasimiyam kittakassa ganassa santiké upasam- 
pannd ’si? KG pana td upajjhiydO? KO kammavicicariyo ? Sihaladipé upasampannakalatd 
patthiiya ‘dini kativasso ’stti P”’ 

Tada Suvannasobhanathéro rajanam Gvam aha: “Kalambuname Mahiaraja, 
mahajatassars sajjitayam udakukkhépasimayam appamanassa ganassa santiks Vanara-« 
tananamakam porana-Mahisaighardjanam upajjhayanm, pubbakalé Rahulabhaddanama- 
kam, idini Vijayabahu-Saigharajananm kammavacacariyam katva vaham upasampanno. 
Tato patthaya chabbisavasso *mhiti.” Atha rija pamuditabadayO upasampadaépékkhanam 
upajjhiiyabhivetthiya thivamd nimantisi, Tada thérd: “pubbakipi Maharaja, khindsavathéra 
atten’ hitark vihitva paccanté sisanasuddhim 6vAkatheu, Hvam évdham pi Mahirdja, sappuri- 
sagatih anugantva sisonasuddbith karissimiti” vatvi raiind patinnam adisi. 


REVERSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 


Simisammutiy® ’nantaram ova yé té saddhisampanna byatta patibalad pubb’ upasampadiya 
sdsaika Sihal’ upasampada-paratipar’ upasampadam ganhitukama patikace’ Gva rijinam 
upusaikamitva yiivithsn., 3 rvijinam upasaikamitvi Gvam Sharhsu: “Sima ca Maharaja, 
sunimad Syva siutnunniiyadd’ ; upajjhiyabhivanurips ca mahithérd obdladdho; labhéyyama 
maya pi dini Sihal’ upasampadan ti.” 

Tatd raja migosiramasassa sukkapakkhé navamiyar candavaré pato va tehi gana- 
Cariydhi saddhim yona Kalyanisima ton’ upasatkami. Paficahi dabarabhikkhihi saddhim 
navathird ea upajjhiyabhivinuriipa-SuvannasObhanathérai ca nimantipétva Kalyanisimiyam 
nisidapisi, Tatd riji Sthal’ upasampadatt gaihitakiame gandcariyé thapétva, yéna Sthaladipa- 
gimind thor tin’ upusaikemi; upasabkamitvé t8évam Gha: “ Imé bhante, ganfcaniy& tumhi- 
kuth santikG Sihal’ upasampadath gayhitum icchanti; détha bhante, tumhs upasampadam 
imesazn gandcariyinan ti.’? : 

Third proud Svan dhathsu: “ mayeth Mahirdja, Maharajéna péesité Sihaladipam gantvi, 
Mahavihiravisi-paramparabhitabhikkhusaigha-santike parisuddh’ upasampadam ganhéyyama. 
Tesath nO Maharaja, parisuddh’ upasampadagahanato pathamamw Sihaladésiyi mahathéra évam 
Ghuthsu: ‘Pubbakiinuin dyasmantd, Sihaladésiyinah mahathéranam idicinnarh ; yath paradésato 
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fgatanam bhikkhiinam npasampadagehanato pathamam Sve gihind mayan ti vacibhadam 
karapéetva, civaram apanétva, sdtavatthadinéna gihibhive patitthpétva, puna civaradinas 
saranagamanadana-vaséna samanéra-pabbajjzya sampabbajétvi, simanéra-bhitmiyarn patitthipi. 
tanava yev’ upasampadanam. Tir kissa hata? Yeh’ ‘iyasmanto, bhikkhii idhbigataé: parimé. 
pasampada né parisnddha, Sihaladésiy’ upasampadé suddhati mafifiam ani saddhisampanni hutva, 
nay’ upasampadam ganhimsu. Té ciyasmanto, bhikkhii pacchd sissidiuam yesamn késaiic, 
parijanam adiyitva, vipatisirind hutva, ablinavavassam aganétva, puriinavassath yova canhinen, 
Na co’ @tath nd ruccati: tén’ évam Scinnam. Tasmi yadi tumhé pi saddhisampanna hutvai 
parisuddh’ upasampadash ganhitum icchatha; Sthaladésiyanath mahathorinam icinndnuriipah 
karissatha. Hvath tumhakam upasampadath dassiima ; nd cd karissatha; andcinnatti tumhakam 
upasampadath datum asamatthé bhavissimati’, Tatd Sihaladisiyanamh mahithdranam aciuninu. 
ripatm katvé vAmhikarm upasampadan te adathsilti.” Tada té pi bahuganieariya : ‘‘yadi bhanté, 
tumhé Sthaladésiyfnam mahathérinam Scinninuriipawh katvii va, parisnddh’ upasampadam 
ganhéyyatha; evar mayamh pi saddhisampannatti yéva parisuddh’ upasampadam jkaf- 
khayéma. Tasm& Sihaladésiyanam mahathorinam Rcinninuriipam éva_ katvi parisuddh’ 
upasampadath ganhissimiti” ihathsu. Hvath Sihaladtsatd paccigati thori tohi sabhohi 
ganicariychi saddhim samstadétva tad anantaramh yova Dhammaekittinimaganacariyam adisn 
katva, Sihaladesiyanam acinnanurtipam karspétva, Suvannasobhanathdram upajjhiyam 
katva, Sihaladésato paccigatésu nevasu thérésu dvé dv6é varéna varéne kammavacacariys 
katva wpassmpadésum, 





Tasmita pana upasampadekammakaranakilés pathamadivasabhiits migasiramasassa 
sukkapakkhs navamiyanh candaviré Rémidhipatirijii sayam ova tattha nisiditva, kame. 
kGrakabhikkhiinafi ca, upasampanninath ganicariyiuafi ca, u pasampadiptkkhinaii ea ganicartya- 
hai, puré bhattabhdjanaii ca pacch& bhattath vividhapinaii ca santappanattham patisaikhari- 
petva, upasampadadinapariydsané ca sidhukaradinatihamh bhérisaikhidini dhamapttva upe- 
sampannanam upasampannanam ganajinanattham lokavthirako-vido lokhakd avdkimaccd ciné- 
kapanditajané thapétva, rattiyam upasampadatthiya ca bahii dipd thapotvi, siriyatthaigamani- 
sannakalé patinivattitva nijamandiram agamisi. 


Navamito patthiya yiva térasamiyai paticadivasarh up asampanns ganieariya pai- 
cacattalisidhikadvisataparimans ahésurh, Tato riijii cituddasiyarh saunivixd upasampanné 
pahicacattilisidhikadvisata-parimins +8 théra-ganicariyd: “Svi bhaddanti migasirapumam 
uposathadivass @diccaviré upasampadakammakirakdhi pannarasabhikkhihi suddhin Kalyani- 
simfyar updsathamh kerdnta; tad avasiind bhoddantanath Pindapiitnh ca atihah ca déyya- 
dhammah: datuh lacchima, cittat oa pasidétuth lacchimiti ” nimantipdsi. Upodsathadivass pana 
vajé mahati pariviréna saddhit pato va gantvi Kalyinisimiya paiiflipdtalbisaniini paiiapapotva, 
paidédakai ca patitthipetva, upasampanndpasampannd 13 gunfcariyS ca punnaras’ upasam- 
padakammakiraké ciigamayamind nisidi, Atha t6 sabbd sannipativi, Kalyinisimiyam upo- 
satham skarimsu. Tad avasind riiji ts sabbé pi ninappakixchi khajja-bhojjéhi ca vividhéhi ca 
tambilidibhésajjéhi santappétva, dk’dkassa ticivarstthiiyn sukhuminath  kappisndussinain 
dv8 dvé yugé datva, pigakattariyidiparivirath sapidhinam kam kam tambiilapétakai cae 
télabijanim Skam ékaii ca, sindipannachattam sk’ Skasi on, sidhirakapidhiinah puttam ck’ kai 
ca, dapési. 

Tato raja sabbésazh bhikkhiinam anumatiya yeva Suvannasobhanathorassa * Kalya- 
nitissamahatherd’ ti nimam adasi, 

| Tats Pabhuti riji pafioahi daharabhikkhahi eaddhith tGsnm Upnasumpadakirakinam 
Ralyapitiseamahithérddinarh dasannath thirdnafi ca, tagseth Sithityans fiyatinam apasampanninam 
ganteartyinad Ca, bahiinam npasampadapékkhinali ca, pindapittddi-pacenychi upatthipanat- 
thiye amacos panditajand ca, Opasampanninem upasimpanuiinam papnaaijinuuatthan babii 


a5 “08s Upabampadakammavicdys parinitthina-pariyouiind sidhukiradanatiliiya bhorisal- 
ady RE 8, Saxatem éva tatthe vasipisi, 
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Upasampadakammakaraka dasathéra ca, upasampann’ upasampanna paficacattali- 
gadhikadvisatapamananam ganicariya ca, tésafi ca sissabhits baht: bhikkhi ca, Sihal’ 
upasampadai. ganhitukamé afhé cagatagaté ganacariy6 ca, divasé divasé nirantaram 
upasampadésuin. 

Api ca Romédhipatiraja sakalam pi bhikkhusabghamayacétva, tassinumatiya yéva 
sabbasmin pi Ramaihamandals thitinam sabbésazn bhikkhunam idisamh katikavacanam 
arocési : 

“Ajjntaggs bhaddanti, sac’ pabbajjapokkhe pabbijetukiima honti; yé pana pabbajja- 
pekbhia lakkhanihata vi honti; dhajabandhacora vi; ’girabhédaka va; rajadubbhind va; jara- 
jinn’ va; adhimattagtlait’ upapiliti vi; hatthacchinnddi-ahgavikala vi; khujji vi; vimana 
vi; khaiiji vi; kuninod vii; ye va pan’ aie pi parisadisand honti. Y6é yé pabbajité pi, passanta 
passanta manussii kelith vi, parihiisath vi, garaham va, karOnti; cittam pasidetum vi, garavam 
uppadétam vi, nv sakkGuti. TS tidisS bhaddantd, mi pabbajéntu. 

“Sacé vii pana bhaddantiinam santiks upasampadipskkha santi; t6 pi RAmadhipatiraiis 
va, Harmsavatipuridhivisinam ganicariyabhitinam va théranam, anardcétva, saka- 
sakatthiné yev’ uposampadam mu karéntu. Sacé pan’ amhéhi katam pi katikavatiam 
anadiyitva, saka-sakatthins yév’ upasampadath bhaddanta karissanti : tathé sat’ upasam- 
padépékkhinah mitipitiinarnh vi, fatakanarh va, upatthakabhitanah va dayakanam, 
maya dandakammam upancssemiti ca. 

“YG vit pana pipabhikkhii vajjakammam karonti; yé vi ganakakemmam vaddhakikammam 
dantakirath katvi, riji-vijamahfimattidinah sabbisam pi janinamh jataképadhiraniyena va, 
uppidauimitta-supin’-nppida-karana-vaséna vi, sukhadukkham ficikkhanti. 

“Yi vi bhikkhii yidisath yidisam ficikkhauam, cittakairakammavaddhakikamma-dantakéra- 
kamma-cundukirakem ma-himbakirakammidikah katvi, gihikiimabhogind viya jivitamh kappéentt. 
Tath sobbam ajivitah kappinti 

YG vi pana bhikkhii kappisakhéttatthinam gantva dyatakéne saréna dhammath kathéota 
kappisatilapindar labhitvit viinijjam karonti. aren 

“Ys on bhikkhi sitli-vihi-yavidi-khattatthinanh ganiva dhammam keathentaé dhatitiarh 
labhitvi, viinijjat kardnti. | 

“YG vi pana bhikkhi maricatthdnath ganiva dhammam kathétva maricah labhitva 
vanijjath kardnti. 

“YG vi poua bhikkhii afifién’ afifiéna pakaréna vanijjam karodnti. 

Y5 vi pana bhikkhii akkhadhattshi vi, itthidhuttehi va, suridhuttéhi va, cOriyakammiajivi- 
kéhi vii, riijapurischi vi, yohi kéhici va narandribi saddhim ananulomikéna gihisamsaggena 
samsatthi. viliaranti. 

TS gabbi opi papabhikkhi. Pipabhikkhiinata tésarh bhaddhantanam niccam santiks 
vasitum Okisuh nui diudantiti oa. . 

“YO panna bhikkha saddhiisampanns ; yathisikkh@padara patipajjaming sammépatipatti- 
pubbakit; udddsapuripucchidipasuté ; tesam yava bhikkhiinamh phaddantinath niccam santike 
vasitum Skis diadanttiti en. 

“Sach pana saddhisampanni, gihikulapatia bhaddantinam santike pabbajitakima honti. 
Té akkhariini lokhiipitvi akkharogu byaijauapiripirikarapavasena paricayath kiraipetva, sara- 
nugamanuh vi sikkhipadini vi sikkhitpstva va, bhaddantd pabbajéntiti ca. 

YS pi cn siimapari paripunnevisativassd npasampadapokkha ; #8 pi upasampannabhikkhihi 
paripiirctabbata — piitimok lchnuntivaragil’-indriyasativarasil-Ajivapirisuddhisila-paccayasanniss!- 
tasHlosaikhdtanh  eatupirisuddhisilam saikhdpat® paiifiipetva, _Bhikkhupitimokkhah ec 
Khuddusikkhait clditd yiiva pariydsinarh byatijanatd ca atthato ca sikkhapetva, ipattidesanan ca, 
catupneenyapacuvok khanna om vio’ uggatam kiiripetva, Rimédhipatirahho ca Hamsavatipu~ 
radhivisinarh ganacariyaneh cardcéntu. Tada Ramadhipatiraja té parikkharen’ upat- 
thambhétvi v’upasampadapésaatiti ca. | 
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“ Sabbd pi ca bhaddanta Vinays Bhagavata pahhattasikkhipadinuripam patipattim yéve 
patipajjantiti ca. 

«Pubbé pana Ramaiitiadese phikkhiinam nininikiyatta yeva sisané idisam mala-kantak’. 
bbudath jatam. Idani pana sabbésath pi bhaddantiinam saddhisampannattad yéva Mahivihire- 
yvasinat paratpara-Sihal’ upasampadagihita. Yathi Sihaladesiyinam mahathcrinam kés’dropa, 
natn va civarabandham vi honti; tatha katva vokanikiyS hotiti ca.” 


Eivaii ca pana RamidhipatirAji sabbasmim pi Rimaiiiamandalé bhikkhinam yam katikavattam 
Zrocétva, ye to bhikkhi jtariipa-rajatidi-dhana-dhatifia-hatthi-assa-go-mahimsa-dasi-disa-vant5 
tSsam idisam Arocapesi: “‘Sacé pan’ ayy’, saddhisampanna hutvi, jiteriipa-rajatadi-dhana- 
dhaitia-hatthi-assa-go-mahimsa-dasl disé nvissajjitum ussahanti; te nissajjitva Bhagavata pai- 
tattasikkhapadinuripam sammipatipattith yéva pati pajjantu. Sued pana n’ ussahanti, yathiki- 
mam vibbhamantiti.” 


Atha appé kacce bhikkhi saddhisampanunatté te subbe nissajjitva sikkhiapadinuri pa sam- 
mapatipattiyo ya patipajjanti. Appé kacee thérd sabbé pi santikG nissajjitum andssahant9’ 


yathikimam vibbhamanti. Yé vi pana bhikkhi pikatabhita yo v’ antimavattham accantam 6y’ 
ajjhapajjanti; tésam iyicanamh katva, gibibhive patitthapesi. Yetésam aceantam Gv’ antimavat- 
thum dpannabhivé na pakato ; garahaparipavidamedttam pana dubbisGdhaniyat ; tésam iyicanan 
katva, gihibhivé patitthipesi. YS ea pipabhikkhii vajjakammatm va karonti; ye vil yathavattanm 
gananakammadi-kammam v5 karonti; yd va gibikiimabhdgin’ viya cittakamiuidim Sjivikat 
katvai micchajivéna jivitarn kappéuti; yo va pana bhikkhit dhaminakathiive piijiisak kiran labhitva 
vanijjam karonti; yé va pan’ afte pi bhikkhii aiifién’ afiiine pakirens vViinijjam karinti— to sabbée 
pi gihibhive patitthapési, Hvam Riimiadhipatixtji sabbasmith pi Riimafifianuandalé siisanamalath 
visddhdtva, sakalarn pi bhikkhusaigham Gkanikiyam wkisi. 


Evan sabbasmism pi Bamafhheamandalé giimavasins arahinyvising en bhikkhi naga- 
sikhi-naga-sakkarajato yave rapa-beda~niga-sakkarijarn Mahiviharaviisi-param pars- 
accanta-parisuddha-Siha]’-upssampadarm nirantaram ova gunhimsn. 


Tésath gandcariyabhuts atthasataparimans honti; duharabhikkhu pana pafica- 
satthidbikadvisat’-uttaracuddasasahassa-paminghonti : Gts ubho pi sampindita paies- 
satthadhike-panna-rasa-sahassapamuns honti. ‘Téxvatthasntiniuah parienrty Gian upasampa- 
dagahana-pariyOsine rija ticivarntthiys dv dvé sukhamakappiisiyadiias ay age ei, funbitlapatia- 
piiga-kattari-mulchapnii-chanacdlidi-porikkhira-sulitam supidbinuth daub flapetakad ca, sindi- 
paqnachattah ca, sidhirakapidhiina-pation cn, tilabijanii ony Ok bkass’ Ck’Gkam  Gvadisi, 
Yésarh ganficariyanamh nima-paiifiatti pi dittabba hoti: tGsum pi sabhGsuth niima-psittim adasi, 


Tato parath pubbe katakatika niyiimen’ Gvi fittuenlapirinn dd hisilinumb sikkhite patimokkha- 
khnddasikkhi-pakaraninam vie’-uggotipaltiqdésnnit-puccive Kk havaadirastie paedpun est siti vassinam 
SkAadhika-cha-satinara simandrinath patia-civurnepurik khiiradi-doy yadhannuch? upattham- 
phétva, Kalyanisimiyam upasampadiptsi, To pi sampinditvii tadii Ltiimiit famandale 
ohasatthadhikechasat’-uttara-~pannarasa-sahassa-pamani bh ikkhti ahusn, 

Bvath pana Buddhasisanam vistdhanuh kartntG Riimadhipativijas “ yavs puTicn Vassa- 
sahassa~pamane-kila-pariyantdé Buddhasisanam idan nirianik’upusuh podubhiver’ eva dussili- 
nath bhikkhinaii ca garahapariipavidamattAvirahitananh bhikk hina eflpage mauevascna parisud- 

dhath pabhassarai pariyOditam hutvi, pavattathti” imanayi uidhityikinl, 

1. Pur’ AsdES dhammarajaé atulavibhavddayd 

Sasanam piyatiiya ’ssa mala-dussans-kam pitt, 

2. Moggaliputtetissathéram upunisasiiys silane 

Bhikkhii chanahuté "kisi, uppabbijiya pipaks. 

3, Lankadips Sirisanghabddhadipada-nimuks 
Parikkamabahuraja pi Buddhasisanam imoks. 


t : ? 
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4. Malina sisanamh disva samvégipannaminasd 
Papaké bahavo bhikkhii dhatsiyidhammavadind. 
5. Mahaviharaviasinam pavénim dhammavadinath 
Saigham ékanikiyah ca thapétva sddhanam aki. 
6. Tatd pacchi puna c’ ailfid Vijayabahu-bhiipati 
Parakkamaraja capi tathi siisanasddhanam, 
7, Ambika Bodhisatts pi ptiréntd pirami pura 
Tidasilayasaggamhi dévarajjam akirayi. 
8. Tada Anandathérd pi Barinasipuré aka 
Rajjam Usinnard hutvi Kassapa Buddhasisand 
9, Malath disvi pi majjhattd niki sisanasddhanam. 
Tadi Sakkd dévaraji dibbasukham paramh-mukbd 
10. Kanhasonakha-vanntna gantva Mitaling saha 
Uttisétvana rijinatmh tadi ’sinnaranimakamn, 
11. Sdsanasddhanatthiya laddh& tap patij dnanam 
Pacché, ’‘nusiisanam katvii paccig’ Tidasilayamn. 
12. Tasmi, Riimaiiiiadésissurs pi Rimidhipati-bhiipati 
Sanidaram saticiram anugantviina sasanam 
18. Yivapaiicasahassanta patitthiniya ’sddhayi. 
14. Itthath sisanasddhanakuslamh Rimadhipati-ham alatthanh yam 
Ténikhinam iva jitah santa suddhain sivath paccha. 
15. Harbsivatipuradhipatiné saddhilund Bhiipilavara 
Disvé sisanajaih malam piinayitumh viiyamantu sadi. 
16. Khiisavi katakiceathira Majjhantikidayd 
Vimuttisukham ohiiya pavivekarati api 
17. Sisanavuddhiya hétu byiipiram akaram puri. 
Tasrmii tisath suniiduram anukammsé supésald 
18. Pacchii Hathsupiiraviist bhikkhusatgho ca sidard 
Sisanassa maluh disvi sOdhanam kurutam tatd 
19. Yothi tam tibhav’ dghagata taritum durite kasi-fyatané jahitum 
Aviyaum padudhino pavarain gamitum adhibidhi-budhilalitam lalitem. 
Itt Kalyani nadine pasanalécha nitthita. 
(Lu be continued.) 





FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GHO. FR. D’PENHA. 
No. 16.——The Prince and the Kambals.* 

Thoro once lived with his qneon a king, whose dominions extended far and wide, and who 
had an immeasurable hoard of treasure; but, as the saying goes, “ there was no one to eat,” 
or in other words, the good couple had no children, though they had become old, and this 
grieved them very much. Eivory day the queen used to make it her habit to sit in the balcony 
of her palace, with a supli (sieve) fall of gold, which she distributed among beggars, with the 
expectation that she would get a son through their prayers and blessings. 

One day, as sho was sented as usual with a sieve full of gold, there came up to her a 
gésdiwi? who asked hor what she had in the sieve. The queen answered saying it was gold. 
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1 For the description of a kambal, aee the story of “The Snake and the Girl,” ante, Vol, XIX. page 315, 


note 5. 
2 Wor the description of a gisdnvi, see the story of “ Bapkhadi,’’ ante, Vol, XX. p. 142, note 1. 
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Upon this the gésdnvi again asked her :— ‘(Ts there any one that will cat it P”, meaning “ Haye 
you got any children who will enjoy all this gold ae 











a areata: 











“No!” said the queen in a sorrowful tone; “ and that is the reason why I am sitting here 
with this sieve full of gold in order that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and 
obtain a son for me; but up to this time it seems that their prayers have not been heard.” 


The queen was then asked where her husband, the king, was; and sho said that he was 
gone out. 


“Very well,” said the gésdut. “Toll the king, when he comes back, to come to a certain 
village where is my maj,® and then I will tell him. what to do in order that your desires may be 
satisfied.’ 


Thus saying the gésdnvt reccived soniv alms from the queen and went away. 


Now, when the king came back in the evening, the queen laid ont supper for him, and 
while he was partaking of it, the queen saidl:—° My dear husband, this morning as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve Cull of gold to distribute to beggars, a gdsdivi, who 
says his hut is in such and such a village, came up to me and asked me what Chad in the sieve, 
and when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was one who would eat it, to which T said 
‘no,’ and that I was distributing it in order to obtain w son through the prayers of the beggars. 
Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and T told him this you were not at home. Then, 
telling me where his hut was, he asked me to send you to hin, when, he said he would tell you 
what to do to obtain our desires.” 


The king listened to her vory attentively, and, when she had finished spenking, said :— 
“But, my dear wife, you ure distributing a sieve fall of gold every morning, and 
we are both performing other charitable acts, and all te no avail; what eun tho gdésdivi tell ’ 


and much less do, that our desires may bu fulfilled? It won't be worth my while to 
go to him.” 


But the queen pressed and hegyed of him to go, saying s—“ Lotus sea what he says, 
Who knows but that he may help us to obtain unr wishes ¢” 


After much entreaty the king consented, and, having finished his supper, set owt for the 
mat (hat) of tho gisdivt. When ho reached it, the (is@not asked him what he wanted. 


The king said :—* Did you not yo to the palace this morning and tell my wife to send me 
to you when I came home ?” 


“Yes, my lord,” answered tho gisdiwi, ‘*T will now tell you what to de, Go to o certain 
place where you will find a tree* laden with fruit. (limb the tree and shake it. Come 
down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not tuko more than two. Eat one your- 
self, and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby yor will obtain your desires,” 


The king went in the dirvetion that the yosdhat mentioned, and saw a large tree, which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed upand shoal and shook the tree till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he eame down and went be piek up the fruit 
he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tron fora long while, and again 
he heard the sound of lnumdrods of fruit fulling, but, as before, when he wis picking up he got 
only two. The king was astonished at this oeenrrence, and elimhed ap in the tree a third time, 
and shook and shook the tree with all his might fora very long tine till he was quite fatigued, 
and he heard the sound of some thonsands of the fruit dropping an the ground. When he 
came down, the ground under the tree was Ko covered Hp by the fruit that he vould not put bis 
feet down but fell on heaps of fruit, whieh made him gh to think thut he had now plenty of 
‘them, but, to his great astonishment, as he proceeded to pather them, all the fruit went up 
agarn, tn the tree, and there remained for him to carey only tao, 


$A holy’ man’s but. 
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It is to bo rogretted that the tree aod the fenit are net mentioned by uume. 
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Thought the king to himself:—‘The gésdénvi told me to take only two of these fruit, but 
though I want to take more, and I knocked down so many, I can’t get more than two. There 


must be some meaning in it, I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gésdaut, or, who 
knows, if I take more, they will have any effect.” : 











He then took the fruit and shewed them to the gésdnvi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat. 


The king, after thanking the gisdivi for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that time the 
queen became pregnant, and, when one, two, three, and so on till nine, months of her 
pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event caused great joy to 
the king and queen, and they entertained all the palace servants to a great treat. 


Now on the fifth day was celebrated the pditchvi of the new-born, and on the sixth day was 
the satjé. On the day of the safti a fortune-teller was called to consult about the fortune and 
career of the infant-prince. While the fortune-teller was consulting the horoscope the pardhan5 
kept watch outside, Though the fortune-teller knew what would happen to the prince, she 
did not tell the king and queen of the results of her calculations, and was going away, when 
the pardhan stopped her and asked her what was in the luck of the new-born. She refused to 
tell him anything, upon which he threatened to kill her if she would not tell him of the 
fortune of the king’s son. e 


The fortune-teller then said :—“ It is written in the fortune of the prince that on the 
twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned in the sea!” 


Thus saying she went away. The pardhan, however, kept this story to himself, 


Bleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be done the 
bdrévi ceremony. For this purpose they had to go to a certain temple, to come to which they 
had to cross a sea. The king and every one else, with the exception of the pardhan, being 
ignorant of what misfortune was in store for the child, made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion with great pomp and joy, and hundreds of relatives and others were invited 
to be present at the ceremony of naming the child. 


At the appointed time they took a ship and set sail for the temple. On the way one 
person took up the child; a little while after a second person carried him. Soon after a third 
would take him, and so on, all the guests vying with each for the honour of carrying the prince. 
When they had sailed for several hours they came to the middle of the sea. The child 
happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, by accident, let the child fall, and down went 
the prince to the bottom of the sea! Hundreds of people dived after the child but in vain, 
and with tears in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with 
their guests. When they came home the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly 
dropped the child, to imprisonment for twelve years, during which she had to grind néchni.° 


Now it happened that as soon as the child fell into the sea, he was devoured by a 
magalmfss,’ which, again, was carried by the tideand thrown on dry land in a certain village. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and who were very wealthy, was going in 
pursuit of his vocation, viz., that of fishing, when hecame upon the magalmdsd. He, therefore, 
managed somehow or other to drag it to the shore, and eut it open, when to his great surprise 
and confusion, he saw @ child come out ofthe belly of the magalmés&. The child was 
alive. Having no children himself with all his wealth, he gladly took up the child in hisarms, 





5 A prince is usually called a pardhan, but here, I think, is meant the prime minister, or some kdrbhdri of the 
household. 

6 Nachnf isa sortof grain. Itis popularly supposed that women, when sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 
are made to grind ndchni. 

? Equals mugarmésd, = an alligator, 


. bl . ” 
and went home and handed him to his wife, who also rejoiced at the event, saying :—« Aj last 
God has sent us a child in this miraculous manner.’ 


They constituted themselves the drowned prince’s foster-parents, and, Possessing 
great wealth as they did, took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness. 
The prince grew up rapidly. When he was only one month old he looked two months old, 
when two months old, he seemed to be four months old, and so on, 


Thus the boy grew up strong and beautiful, and was known to all as the fisherman’, 
son, for the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother ” 
When he was about six or seven years old, he used to run about und play with the children from 
the neighbourhood. 


One day the children ran to the shore, and the prince asked his foster-parents to permit 
him also to go and play there, but the fisherman said :—‘'N o, my dear child. Don’t you go and 
play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. Who knows but that 
some accident or other may befall you? Then what shall I do P Yell me what you may need, 
and I will get you any toys that you may wish for, with which you cun play about the house 
in safety.” 


In spite of the kind advice the prince, as is the wont of children, ran full speed, ana: 
joined his plpymates at the seabeach. 


Now it happened that, as the childron were playing and running ubout on the sand, they 
spied a very beautiful kambal, floating on the tide which wus coming in, Kvery one of the: 
children attempted to get it, but all failed. At last our hero said ho would fetch it, but all 
of them laughed at his folly, saying :— 


“What a silly child you are. Such big boys as we are wo gould not succeed, and you say, 
that you can fetch it.” 


The prince, however, persisted saying he would fetch the kam dul, upon which they laid a 
wager, to which he consented and dived headjong into the wavey, und in a few moments was’ 
again on the shore triumphantly currying the kumbal, and thus won the wager, The prince’ 
then carried the kambal to his foster-parents, who, on seving it, asked him where he got it from, 
or whether he had stolen it from any one. The prince told them how, as he.and other children: 
were playing on the shore, they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the other’ 
children had failed, they laid a wager for it, upon which he dived into the sea and came 
out safely with the kambal. 


Now in that country kaméale were so rave, that not even the nobles aud vory seldom the 
kings could obtain them, and to possess one was thought a great lux ury. So the fisherman 
began to think to himself :—“Hoere is a most beautiful kambal, but vf what use ean it be to a, 
poor man like me? I will go and present it to tho king.” 8 


So one day he took the kaméal and presented it to the king, who won very glad to see such 
a beautiful flower, and asked him where he got it from. The fisherman told him tho whole 
truth, and: the king, being satistied with the answer, dismissed him, after rewarding him 
handsomely. The king then took the kambal and hong it upon his bed. QOneof the maid- 
servants of the qneen, who happened to como inte the room Just then, on suving the kambal, 
said :—~ 


. “My lord, this flower is certainly very beautiful, but unless you can get and hang up 
tro more® it will never lend any beanty by itaelf to the bed.’ 





Lars ees f tr ne tas 
a Eh must be borne in mind that this king ix the father of our hero. 
“MEWS wious sdded would make three kambala, The numbor three hax 


eons hery eviduntly sume muening to it, for it 
could Be tions pedrural to add three, so as to make four, one for each of the 


four cornurs of the bed. 
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The king, having heard this, sent for the fisherman, and told him to ask his son to bring 
two more; but the fisherman protested, saying :— 


“ My lord, it was by sheer chance that my son obtained that kambal, and it is next to 
impossible to get any more,” 


Tho king, however, would not be convinced of the impossibility of getting more Gable: 
and told the fisherman that should his son fail to bring him two more kambals he should 
forfeit his head. : | 


The poor fisherman went away downhearted, thinking upon the unreasonableness of the 
king. He went home, and, refusing to take any food or drink, took to his bed. Now, it was 
customary during meals for the old man, owing to his great affection, to feed the prince as one 
would a little child, though he was already nearly eight years old. That day, however, the prince 
missed him, and so asked his foster-mother why his father did not take supper. She said she 
did not know the reason ; perhaps he was not feeling well. Upon this the prince went and asked 
him why he did not come to supper, but the old man said :— 


“Go, my child, and take your supper. Ido not want any,” 


“But, father,” said the prince, “you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day P 
Whaé is the matter with you? What misfortune has befallen you that you look  downcasé: 
and won’é touch your food? Tell me, father, all your cares and anxieties.” | 


The old man was very much pleased with the prince’s kind words, and said to him:—' 
“My'dear child, the kumbal you brought from the sea, and which I presented to the king, 
has brought a very great misfortune on me. The king went and suspended the kambal’ 
upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who saw it, said, that the kambal, though certainly 
very heautiful, lont no beauty to the bed, and that, if there should-be hung up two mote, it 
would make the bed appear very handsome. The king, therefore, wants you to bring him two 
more kambals. I remonstreted with him on the impossibility of getting any, but to no wae, 
for the king cannot be porsuaded of it, and he has ordered you to fetch them on the penalty of 
forfeiting your head in case of failure. God gave you to us so miraculously in our old age, 
avd the cruel king wishes to take youaway, This, my child, is my prief, and I will starve 
myself to death hefore you are snatched away fram me. Go, my dear hoy, and take your 
supper, and go to bed quietly.” 


Thns said the fisherman and heaved a deep sigh, and tears could be seen trickling from; 
his eyes in profusion, 


Upon this the pringe said :—“ Is this what has caused you so much anxiety ? Telbthe kui’ 
that I promise to bring him two kambals. But, first of all, tell him that he must provide 
me with a ship completely manned with khaldsis and other servants, and T’ must have, 
provisions to last for several months, and an iron chain several yards long, Then I wil] go and 
fetch him the kumbals. In the meanwhile you must calm your feats; and rise and take your 


supper,” 


When the fishorman heard these words he took heart, and rose and took his supper. On 
the following morning the fisherman bent his way to the palace and informed the king that his 
son had promised to bring him the dambale on condition that he fitted out s ship with servants, 
& long iron chain, and provisions to last for several mouths. The king agreed to the conditions, ' 
and ordered 9, ship to be built. What did the king lack? He had hoards of treasures. So he 
hired numerous workmen, and a job, that would take two or three months to finish, he got 
dene in a fortnight, and fitted ont the ship with a great number of bhaldets and other servants, 
He also procured » very long iron chein, and stored in the ship provisions of all sorts enough 
not for some months, but for years | _ 


{ 
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Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents 
went and embarked on board the ship, and in a little while more the ship was out of sight 
dancing on the waves of the vast ocean. 


They went on and on for many days. When they had reached the middle of the sea, the 
prince ordered them to cast anchor. He then hooked on the long iron chain to the side of the 
ship, and said to the khaldsis :— 


“Tam now going to dive into the sea. Keep hold of the chain, and as soon as you feel 
extra weight on it pull up the chain and haul it home.” 


Thus he said to the Lhaldsts, and descended along the chain and dived into the seg, 
When he had gone down a long way, he came upon & beautiful country with large gardens 
full of fruit-trees of all sorts, bent down with the weight of the abundance of fruit, very 
tempting to the view. 


Here he walked about for a couple of hours, and came upon a large but lonely mansion, 
most beautifully furnished, and as he entered it he came in sight of @ damsel of unparalleled 
beauty, from whose mouth fell kambals as she spoke. Our hero asked her what she was 
doing there apparently alone, for he could see no signs of any other human beings. 


Our hero being also very beautiful, the damsel of the subterraneous abode was enamoured 
of him, buigaid with a sorrowful tone :— 


Tam the daughter of a rankhas! who has gone out in search of his food, which consists 
of animals and such like, and occasionally human beings, should any fall into his hands by 
chance, Iam certainly glad to see you, but still I am anxious ahout your safety, because, 
should my father see you, he will have no mercy on you, but will make a mcal of you in a 
trice.” 

‘hen tell me where I can conceal myself with safety,” said the prince. 


Upon this the girl said :—* Sce, I will transform you into @ fly and put you up on the 
wall, where you must remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you 
must be hungry ; so take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before my 
father, the rdakhas, comes back, which will not be very long hence.’ 


The prince thanked her for hor kindness. Sho then sot bofore him some food, which she 
prepared in a hurry-scurry, and to which our hero did ample justico, boing very hungry, as he 


had not eaten for several hours, This done, the girl changed the pringo into a fly and stuck 
him ap on the wall. 


Not very long after the rénkhas camo homo after his day’s excursion, and, as usual, lay 
down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As he Jay there ho said to his daughter :— 


‘‘My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you aware of 
any one having come or gone this way ?” 


And the daughter replied:—- “What makes you think of human heings about here? 
Here I am alone from one hour of the day to the other. What a silly ides this is of yours?” 


‘‘But” said the father, “I do smell the smell of a human being; otherwise I shouldn't 
have said. so.” 


The girl, however, said that she had seon no human being, und was, therefore, unaware 
ofit. The rdnkhas was now quieted, and fell fast asleep. 


On the next day when the raakhas went, as usual, in search of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its orginal shape, and there stood our prince before her. She 


thet prepared some food of which they partook together, and cunversed with each other freely 
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during the veteni ae _ a close of the day, when it was near time for the rdikhas to return 
the girl again transformed him into a fly, and stuck him u 
Seis ae ’ p on the wall. Thus matters 


One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the réikhas, in what his life lay 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the réikhas returned, and she was shampooing his limbs sae 
said :— : - 

‘Father, tell me in what lies your ‘life P ”’ 

The rdikhas replied:— ‘“‘ Why are you so anxious about knowing in what my life lies??? 


és Father,” said she, “if I am. not tobe anxions about your life, who should be? iver 
day you goin quest of food, which consists generally of animals. Should any accident hap 2 
to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the event of your death P’’ : 


But the réikhas replied :— ‘* Cast off your fears and anxieties, for there is no likelihood 
of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards my life, — you knox 
the three brab-trees!! standing near our house. Should any person cut one of the trees oi 
one stroke, I shall get a strong attack of fever; and if he succeeds in cutting the other two also 
with one stroke, there will be an end to my life. So long, therefore, as the trees are safe I am 
safe also. You see, then, that you have no cause for anxiety about me.” @ 


He then fell aslecep. The following day, when the rdikias was gone, the girl, after trans- 
forming the prince, told him everything she had heard from her father. Our hero now looked 
about and caught sight of the rdakhas' sword hanging on the wall. He took it, and, havin 
sharpened it, went out, and, with one stroke, cut off one of the brab-trees, As soon as the ee 
was cut down, a strong fover came on the rdikhas, who now retraced his steps home, but before 
he could reach it, our hero cut down the other two brab-trees also with one stroke, and with the 
fall of the trees the rdnkhas also fell dead. 


The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty. of. 
the kanbale, which fell from her mouth every time she spoke. He now thought that he had 
been absent for n rather long time from his foster-parents, who must be becoming anxious about. 
him. So he made up his mind to quit the place taking with him the kambals, which he intended 
to give to his king. Llc, therefore, made the damsel of the subterraneous abode acquainted with’ 
his intention. 

Tho girl, however, said :-~ You have killed my father, and now wish to go away, leaving 
me alone! What can I do here all by myselfP Under whose protection shall I live ? Take me 
with you, and we will be husband and wife, and live together happily.” 


The prince consented, but tho diffienlty was how to bring her to land. He then hit upon 
tho following plan, Ele put her ina box and carried her to the place where his ship was 
waiting. He thon tied the box to the chain, but alas ! so soon as the bhaldsts felt the weight 
of the box they pulled up the chain, and to their astonishment saw that a box was tied up 
with it! ) 

«© Whero is the hoy P”’ they thought. “ From whence comes this box? What can have 
become of him ?P We have, however, acted up to his orders and are not to blame. et us now 
return home; but let us, in tho first place, see the contents of the box.” 


Thus saying, they procecded to open the box, but to their utter embarrassment they heard 
a voice coming frum inside :— “ Hold! Be cautious what you are about. Do not open the box. 
Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with worms.” 
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U.[Thia is an oxcocdingly interesting inatance of tho local survival of an old forgotten Anglo-Indian word, 
tho last previous quotation for which is 1509, so far as I know, the earliest being 1628. Brad is a corruption ot 
Portuguese brava, und stands for the treeotherwise known as the teddy palm, the palmyra, and the fan-palm = 


Boriasus jlubelliformia.—ED.] 
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When they heard these words, they thought it best not to meddle with the box, but to take 
it and present. it to their king for what it might be worth. 


Accordingly they set sail, and with a favourable breeze reached their native shore in a very 
short time. When they had landed, they carried the box into the presence of the king, who was 
impatiently waiting to see the prince back with the kambals, and thus addressed him :— 


« Sire, here we are after a long absence. When we had reached in the middle of the sea 
the young lad, who promised to bring the kambals, descended into the sea with the aid of the 
long iron chain, which he had so particularly ordered you to make, and diving under the waters 
disappeared. Before doing so he told us to hold the chain in its position till we felt it getting 
heavier, when we were to pull it up. After waiting there for many days, we felt an unusual 
and extraordinary weight, upon which we pulled up the chain, expecting, every moment, to 
gee the lad, but to our surprise we found this box tied to the chain. We cannot say what has: 
become of the lad. When we attempted to open the box, we heard a female voice speaking 
from inside the following words :— ° Hold! Be cautious what you are about. Do not open 
the box. Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with worms.’ 
We, therefore, refrained from opening the box, which we now present to your Majesty.” 


The king was pleased to accept the box, and proceeded. to open it, expecting to hear the 
words the bjgldsts had told him, but our heroine let him open it. When the box was, however, 
opened, out popped a damsel of unequalled beauty. 


The maid-servants, who saw her, at once exclaimed: — “ Sire, she is fit to be your queen, 
while the queen ought to be made her maid-servant.” 


The king, thereupon, asked her if she was willing to be his queen, but she said :— “I am 
under a vow for twelve years; should any one dare touch me before that period has elapsed he 
will be plagued with worms. If, however, you wish to keep me, you must allot me a separate 
room, to which no one is to be allowed admittance, except ono or two maid-servants. When my 
twelve years of vow have passed away I will be yours.” 


The king did not wish her to violate the vow of twelve yoars which she had mentioned. 
He, therefore, ordered a large room to be furnished in an elegant style for her to live in 
separately, and provided her with maid-servants and everything else necessary to her eumfort. 


To return to our hero, the prince, whom we left behind in the couniry under tho sea. As 
soon as he found that the chain with the box was hauled up, and there was no chance of his 
coming out of the sea, he walked back, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the 
yarious fruits with which the place abounded. He lived in this way for many days. Que day 
he felt himself fatigued and so lay down to rest under a pimpal-tree. 


Now it happened that two birds, 2 male and a female, called gdripulaha and yirtipakshin, 
were in the habit of breeding in that pimpal-tree, but, to their misfortune, as s00n as they 
left the place in search of food or for any purpose, some wild animal or bird nsed to come and 
eat up their young ones. That day, too, the giriépakshin gave pirth to two littles ones, after 
which she and the gdrapakshd went away 1m search of food, During their absence a huge wild 
bird came and was about to gobble up the little birds, whon our hero at ance rose Up to their 
help, and killed their enemy. Some four or five hours afterwards the giripakshd and 


giripakshin came to the tree carrying some food in their beaks, and proceeded to feed the 
little ones, upon which they said :-— 


“Before you feed us, tell us if you had any other issue besides ourselves, or are we your 
first-born ?” 
a The parent-birds said :— “ Dear little ones, we had many children born before you, bab 
some ¢ tel’ bird deprived us of all of them. We are certainly astonished to find you alive; 
and. siieivow we arg not certain haw long you will be spared to us.” 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA, 


VADDAVARA, 


The details given by Prof. Kielhorn on page 111 
above, in connection with certain dates which 
include the word Vaddavara as the name of a 
‘day of the week, render unnecessary the greater 
part ofa note which I have had on hand, un- 
finished, for over four years. But it may be use- 
ful to now supplement what he has written. 

Prof. Kielhorn has arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddavara must be either Saturday or 
Sunday, and that the chances are in favour of 
Sunday.’ 

On the other hand, I arrived at the opinion that 
Veddavara is most probably Saturday. But 
I have not been able to obtain the actual 
proof that is needed. And that is why my note 
has remained tmpublished. 

Finding, like Prof. Kiclhorn, that the available 

dates do not give uniform results, I was pursuing 
a different line of inquiry, which was suggested 
by the fact that, among the grants recorded in 
an inscription at TAlyund in Mysore, dated in the 
Isvara, sashvatsara, A. D, 1157-58 (Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No. 219), there is 
mentioned (line 65-66) the item of — Vadda- 
varado] abhyanga Sdmaviradal 30 manushya 
bréhmanach rugurath kalava naividana jivitarh ga 
| 4,-—— “four gadydnaa (for) smearing the body 
with oi] on Vaddavara, (and for) the support 
of a barber who is to bathe thirty sick Brahmans 
(or, perhaps, the thirty Brahmans, when they fall 
sick) on Monday.” 
_ This passage shews that at any rate Vadde- 
vara is not Monday. And my object was to find 
out the duy of the week for which the abhyatiga 
or taildbhyatga is preseribed by the Séatras. 
Prof. Kielhorn will very probably be able to give 
the final passage that is required. Meanwhile, I 
will quote the fullowing :-— 

Mr. Sh. B, Dikshit supplied me with the follow. 
ing from Srtpati’s Zutnumdld, Vare-prakarana, 
Verse 9: 

Ravis tipazn kdntinh vitarati Sast Bhdmitenayé 
mrititn lukshuhi Chindrih Surapatigurur 
vitta-haranarh | 





“rosette rN eaS RELA AAr ee rERAp RNS 
1 Ag regards the luttur point, ho soeme to have been 


somewhat inflnenved by some romarke by Mr. Rice, from | 


which he infers that vadda muy be synonymous with 


mukhya and édi, Bunt aaunot find anything to support | 


auch a meaning of the word. — Ag we have, in RKanaresa, 
odddta, ‘duluoss,’ it in just possibe that odda, vaddas 
may be @ corruption of the Snuuskyit manda, which is 
taed a8 8 name of the planet Saturn. ButT have not been 
infiuenced by this ides in the result at which I have 
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Vipattiza Daityindm Gurur akhila-bhég-énu- 
—_ bhavanarh 
nrinéih —tail-ébhyangét. Sapadi kurnté 
Saryatanayah 11 


This marks Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, as unlucky days,— Monday and Wednes- 
day, as lucky days,— and Saturday, as the best 
day of all, for the tailabhyanga. 

So, also, a verse from the Muhtria-Martanda — 
(Bhadrd-saiskrama-pdta, &c.; quoted in the Dhar- 
mosindhusdra, parichchhéda iii. para. 134) — says 
that one should not make the taildbhyanga, with- 
out some sufficient reason, on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

And another verse,given in the same paragraph, 
implies the same, by stating that the tatldbhyanga 
confers happiness, if flowers are scattered on a 
Sunday, fragrant earth on a Tnesdagy durvd-grass 
ona Thursday, and cowdung on a Friday, 

Also, another passage in the Dharmasindhusdra, 
parichchhéda i. para. 45, says, in general terms, 
that the taildbhyanga should be avoided on a. 
Sunday. 

There are also rules prescribing the tatldbhyatga 
for certain tithie and festivals, and prohibiting it 
for certain other similar otcasions, But.the 
above is all that I have been able- tio. findly 9if"tha: 
subject of the fatldbhyaige in eonntation with. 
the week-days, a , 

The general tendency of the passages given. 
above is, that the tailébhyatga may ordinarily be 
preformed on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Of these three days, Monday is plainly excluded, 
aa far as the meaning of Vaddavira is concerned,’ 
by the Télgund inscription. And, Saturday Rake 
clearly indicated as the best day of all for the 
taildbhyariga, and also answering beatbto tike dates 
that I calculated, I arrived at-the-opition that 
Vaddavare is most probably Saturday. But 
of course the result i¢ wo6,e'sonclusive one. And 
it remains to be eet whether it can be borne ont 
by, for inptanes, any other passage to the effect 
that, under ell ordinary circumstances, and as far 
aa the week-days only are concerned, Saturday is 
the proper day for the taildbhyanga, 





arrived. —~In an inscription at TAlgund (P. 8. and 
OG. Inscriptions, No. 217, line 20, and Mysore Inseriy- 
fiona, p. 208, and mote), that village is called ‘‘ the 
glorious groat vadda-village, Tiinagundiir’’ (see ante, 
Vol, IV. p. 279, nota §). But I doubt whether in that 
expression, or in vaddardvula ag the name of an ancient 
tax; andin vaddavyavahdrin which indicates a trade 
or profession, veadda has the same application a3 in 
vaddavira. 
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add the following :— 


. An inscription on a véirgal at Hali in the Bel- 
guum District is dated on Vaddavara, the fifth 
titht of the dark fortnight of Srfvana of the 
Sarvajit satvateara, which was the thirty-second 
year of the Chaélukya-Vikrama-kala. Here, Sarva- 
jit coincided with Saka-Satvat 1030 current. 
And the given tithi, beginning at about 48 gh: 
40», = 19 bys. 28 min., after mean sunrise, on 


the Friday, ended at 49 gh. 45 p, = 19 hrs. 
44 min., on Saturday, 10th August, A.D. 1107. 

And, on the dates put forward by him, I would 
make the following remarks :— 

The inscription of A.D, 1087. This records a 
grant of land and an oil-mill; and the latter 
item seems to connect the grant closely with the 
taildbhyanga., I expect that in this record the 
fourteenth tithi, which began on the Saturday at 
about 42 gh. 40 p., = 17 hrs. 4 min., and ended on 
the Sunday a#46 gh. 45 ., = 18 hrs. 42 min., is 
a genuine mistake for the thirteenth, which 
included all the daylight hours of the Saturday. 

The inscription of A.D. 1144. The resulting 
day for Vaddavara, with the ended fithi, is 
Friday, as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. But, as 
Friday is mentioned in the first part of this 
record by the usual name, Sukrav&ra, it seems 
hardly likely that Vaddavira also can be really 
used here to mean Friday. Though the two parts 
of the record are dated in two successive years, they 
seem to have been written at one and the snme 
thme. — With the tithi, the second, which svems, at 
firet sight, to be given in the first part of the record, 
the resulting week-day there is Monday, instead 
of Friday, But there are indications that the 
‘two ” was corrected into ‘six. And this would 
give the correct day, Friday. — It seems possibly 
that there was some similar carelessness, left un. 
corrected, in respect of the tithtin the second part 
of the record, The given tithi, indeed, Méyvha 
krishna 14, is the d¢ithi of the Mahé.Sivaratri, 
which is named in the record; and there ought 
to be no mistake in connection with at any rate 
the titht of so very special a festival. But, plenty 
of cases can be turned up in which tho rites 
have had to be celebrated on tho day on which 
the thirteenth ditht ended, And the question 
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To the dates given by Prof. Kielhorn, I can 
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may be, whether, on the occasion in question, 
there were any circumstances that necessitated 
the celebration of the rites during the fifteen:h 
tithi, which ended on Saturday, — with the result 
that the writer made confusion between the 
ended ¢itht of that day and the titht of the 
festival. 

The inscription of A.D.1168. The étn¢ began 
on the Saturday, at about 3 gh. 15 p+» = 1 hr, 
18 min., and ended on the Sunday, at 6 gh. 5 n., 
= 2 hrs. 26 min. As a current tithi, it was 
connected with almost the whole of the day- 
time of the Saturday. And my belief is that 
we have always to consider the week-day during 
which a titht is current during an appreciable 
portion of the daytime, quite as much as the 
week-day on which it ends. 


The inscription of A. D. 1187. The resulting 
week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, as stated by 
Prof. Kielhorn. The tithi began at about 39 gh. 
10 p., = 15 hrs. 40 min., on the Friday; and 
ended at 35 gh. 10 »., = 14 hrs. 4 min., on the 
Saturday. And both the daytime condition and 
the ending condition are sutisfied. 

The inseription of A. D. 1234. Here, again, 
the resulting week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, 
as stated by Prof. Kiclhorn. The tthi began at 
about 33 gh. 40 p., = 13 hrs. 28 min., on the 
Friday; and ended at 28 gh. 38 ~-»=11 hrs, 
26 min., on the Saturday. And, hero also, the 
daytime condition is sutisfied, as well as the 
ending condition, 

The inseription of A. D. 1284, According to 
all but one vf the inseriptions of Ramachandra in 
Sir Walter Elliot's MS. Collection, the Svabb4nu 
sumvatsara, A. TD. 1283.84, ought to be the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, — not the twelfth , 
according to the one exception, it would be the 
twelfth year. My results are the sme as Prof. 
Kieclhorn’s, for the three yours piven by him, 
And there must he more than one mistake in the 
details given in the revord. | 

Ti seems to me that the evidence decided, 
preponderates in favour of Vaddavara mean. 
ing Ssturday. But, as 1 have already said, 
definite proof is still wanting. 

’ J. F. Furs, 


Q4th Alay, 1803. 


i , 
NOTES AND QUERIES, 


- BASSEIN—BASSEEN, 

' Yule, Hobson-Jodson, s. v, teak, quotes Rennell, 
Memotr of a Map of Hindoostan or the Mogul 
Saipire; 1793, p. 260, to the following effect — 
the tpelt Zoresia, from whence the marine yard at 
Bombay is farnished with that cxcellent species 
of she peimaker, He along the.western side of the 


Gaut Mountains . . 
east of Bassoon, 
This settles the pronouneintion of Bassein when 
the word first legan to be recopnized, although 
the Bassein referred to by Rennell js I take it the 
town in the Bombay Presidency and not the town 
in Burma. See unte,p. 18H. B.C. Tomrie 


». onthe north and north- 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. - 


BY G. A. GRIERSON, I.C.8. 
(Concluded from . 236.) 


8. The Kabitta Ramayan, or Kabittabali. The history of Rama in the kavitta, ghandk- 
shart, chhappat and sawatyé metres. It is devoted to the contemplation of the majestic side 
of Rama's character! Pandit Sudhikar Dvivédt informs me that the poem has cae enlarged 
in later times by the addition to the last Aénd of occasional verses written by Talat Dis in 
kavitte metres. That Tul’st Das did write occasional verses, like other poets of his time, {s to 
be expected, and they have beon collected and arranged in appropriate groups by edinivare of 
the poet. Such are A. /idm., Ut., 132 ff., in praise of the Jénakt-vata, or peepul tree at the 
site of Valmiki’s hermitage, which still exists on the banks of the Ganges, and is an object of 
worship to the present day. So also, Ut. 94-96, addressed to the Kaliyuga, Ui., 170 and ff, 
lamenting over the insults offered by the Musalmins to Banaras, and U¢., 174, which is said 
to have been uttered by him when at the point of death. Other collections of similar ‘verses, 
frequently found appended to the Aabilia Rimdyan are the Rdm-stuti, . Udihav-gipikd-sambdd, 
Hanumdnddt-stuti, Jdnaki-stuti, Sankar-batis?, and the Hanumdn béhunk (written when the poet 
was suffering from « severe sore in the arm). 

In seven kdnds or cantos, viz, -— 

(1) The Bél-kénd, Childhood. Commencing with Rama’s childhood and ending with the 
breaking of Siva’s bow. 22 stanzas (para), mostly quatrains. 

(2) The Ayddhyd-kdnd, Ayddhyi. Describes the circumstances attending Rama’s depar- 
ture on exile, 28 stanzas. _ 

(3) Aranya-kdnd, the Forest. Deseribes the chase of the golden deer. One stanza. 

(4) Kishhindhd-iind, the Adventures in Kishkindhya. A description. of Hanuzat’s 
famous leap. Ono stanza. pee 

(5) Sundur-kdnd, the Beautifal. Siti in the garden in Lank&. Hanumat’s adventures 
there. The conflagration of Laika. Hanumat bids farewell to Sita, and returns to Réma, 
Thirty-two stanzas, —— « * 

(6) Lankd-bdad, Laika. The news of Riima’s arrival in Ceylon. Trijatié tells Sita. 
Alarm of the eitizens, The first battle, Atgada’s challenge. Vibhishana’s remonstrance, 
Mandédari’s romonstrance. Tho battle resumed. Hanumat’s journey for the sanjivani root. 


The final victory. YVifty-oight stanzas, oe 
(7) Uttar-kdnd, the Sequel. ‘Verses in adoration of Rima. Miscellanea, ‘One ‘handred 


and seventy-seven stanzas. 





PEE ie SP patmernatd iene seh CO Mie 


t The commontators suy that thore are three ways of looking at Rama (tnt bhdnti Lild), vie., the tender side of 
his charactor (madkury), the majestic side of his character (cisvarya), and the complex (mifrita) in which tender- 
neas and majusty aro gombined, horeare four ways of singing bis praises, as a mégadha or panogyrist, a vandin 
or bard, a sata or hintorical puot, and an arthtn or suppliant. A work in which the complex view of RAma’s 
character, together with hin glory and his powor, is celebrated is called a charita, and should be sung by a atta 
(also called a pauranike,) un historical poet. His tendernoss should be sung by a mdgadhao, and his majesty by a 
vandin; whilo outronties uddrenned to him should be sung by an arthin. Tul’st Dis first composed the Rama- 
charita-manara, donling with the complox aide of Rama's character, asa sita. Then, to encourage the faithful with 
a true idea of Ramu’ power, he fllustrated his majesty in the Kabittdbal/, assuming the rite of a vandin. Then 
to atrengthon tha love of the worshipper, he dwelt on Rdma’s tenderness in the Gttdbalé, taking the réle of a 
migadha, Finally becoming an arthin, o auppliant, he wrote the Binay pattrikd. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi gives 
me the following sldka :~ | . 3 
. attdh paurdnikdl préktd, magadha vachdosameckih | = . a 
. Pvandinas te amala-prajaah prastdva-eadristhtaya bit 
from which Mather that a edia is e reader of ancient histories, a m4gadha praises the king’s family, and avandin 
Wmplying with his demand fors fine poem. oe : : 
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decent arrer ESA  S pn cap nore n  C , 
pa Ra aN a aaa GS 


The following are examples of this work. K. Ram, I. 


Metre. Sawatyd. 
Awadhésa ké dére sakére gat suta gida kat bhiipatt lat nikasé | 
Abaléki haut sécha bdbiméchana hd thags si rahi, jé na thagé dhika 36 
Tulasi mana-raftjana ranjiia aijana naina sukhanhjana-jdiaka sé | 
Sajant, sasi mei sama sila ubhai ava nila saréruha sé dikasé W14 


(One townswoman of Ayédhy& says to another) “TI went at dawn to the portal of the Lord 
of Awadha (Dagaratha), as, son in arms, the king issued from the palace. As I gazed upon 
the babe, the releaser from sorrow, I stopped like one enchanted,—yea, shame on all who 
were not enchanted at the sight. (O! Tul’s!), His eyes darkened with heart-rejoicing henna 
were like young khafjanas.2 My dear, ’twas just as though twc dark lotuses had bloomed, 
noble in character, upon the fair moon (of his countenance).:’ 


We may note that the first word of the first line is said by the commentators to set the 
whole keynote of the poem. Awadiésa, the Lord of Awadh, (téa=tvara), indicates that the 
subject of the poem is majesty (aisvarya). | 


The next example (V, 14, 15) describes how Hanumat, with his'flaming tail sets fire to 
Lanka. It is a good example of Tul’st Dis’s power over words, with which he makes the sound 
an, echo of the sense. 


Metre. Kavtiia. 

Hita-bdia héta-6ta atani agéra paurt hori khiri dawri daurit dinht até agi hat 

Arata pukdrata, sarbhdrata na how kdhi, bydkula jahdn 86 tahdi ga chalyaun 
bhdgt hat it 

Bdladht phirdwai, bdéra bdra jhahardwat, jharai dbilndiyd si, lanka paghtlat pdgi 
pagt hat | 

Tutast, biléki akuldnt jdtudhdnt kahat chitra hin ké kapt sb nisdchara na ligt 
hat W 14 i 

Lagi ligt agi, bhagi bhégi chalé jahdn tahén, dhiya hb na mdya, bdpa pita ne 
sanbhdérahin | 

Chhiié béra, basana ughdré, dhima dhundha andha, kahat bdré bédhé béri bari 
—bhra  bédrahin Wi | 

Haya hihindta, bhdgé jdta, ghahardta gajdy bhart bhira dhili pili raundi khaundi 
ddrahin \ 

Néma lat chiléta bilaldta abuldia ati tdia tdia taursiyata jhaunsiyata jhdrahin 15 


In the market-gulleys, on the bulwarks of the citadel, on the buleonies, on the pilaces, on 
the gateways, running along from lane to lane, Hanumat sots wight a mighty conflagration. 
In terror the people scream. One fails to help another, every one is in confusion, and every one 
only tries to run away from where he findshimself. he monkey brandishes his (blazing) tail : 
he jerks it from door to door; sparks fall from it like rain drops, and Laika, as it were, ripens 
and melts into syrup. (O Tul’st) the distraught Riikshasa women ery ont as they look at 
him :—‘not even in a picture hath such a monkey boon seen by the night-prowlers’?3 (14) 


‘Fire! Fire! Fire!’ They flee, they run hither and thither for their lives. Mother knows 
not her own daughter. Father helps not his own son. Clirls with their hair dj shevelled, nay, 
their very garments torn open, blind in the darkness of tho smoke, children, old men, ery and 
ery again for ‘water, water!’ The horses neigh, the elephants trumpet, as thoy break from, their 
‘stalls. In the vast mob men shove and trample one anothor, ono crushing another os he falls 
beneath his feet. Calling each others’ names, children screech, lamenting, distraught, crying 
any father, my father, I am being scorched, I am being burnt alive in the flames.’-(15) 


iF meetipRipens hogiiaied Wiplie aap wae 


“ees: : ous aaa, ORT IRD 
Ties Mafijona 8a very quickly darting bird, to which eyes are frequently compared. 2 4,6. R&kshasas. 
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9. The Git Ramayan or Gitabali. The history of Rama, in various song-metres. 
Devoted to the tender side (mddhurya) of Rima’s character.4 In seven kénds, or cantos, viz, - 


(1) Bél-kdnd. Childhood. A gospel of the infant Rama. The birth of Rima and his 
brothers. Rejoicings thereon. The delight and affection of the queen-mothers (7), and of 
Vasaratha in and for their infant children. The blessing of Vasishtha (18). The mothers 
affection. They rockthe babes to sleep. Description of the beauty of the infants. They grow 
older and crawl about the court of the palace (26). Rama’s beauty ait this age. They play in 
‘the courtyard and lisp their first words. Their first lessons in walking. The wakening of 
Rima, vt dawn, by his mother (36). The boys run out to play. The admiration of the town 
folk. They play on the banks of the Sarayu (46). (The first half of the canto ends here. 
Forty-six sougs). 

Visvimitra comes to Ayédhyaé, His welcome. He asks for Rama and Lakshmana to relieve 
the hermits from the Rikshasas. They start off with him, Description of their charming 
appearance, Their delight and wonder at the novelties they see on the way. The slaughter 
of the Riikshasas. Rejvicing of the hermits. The salvation of AhalyA (57). They set out for 
Janakapura. Theirreception there : admiration of the citizens. The two princes introduced to 
Janaka. They reach the scene of the bow-sacrifice. The appearance of the princes. The crowd 
assembles to see the sight. The townsfolk talk. The grandeur of the assembly. Arrival 
of Siti in state (84). The proclamation of the conditions. The other competitor kings fail 
even to move the bow. ILtima, at ViSviimitra’s instance, breaks the bow (90). Rejoicings 
thereat. .Rage of the defeated kings. Delight of the townsfolk (99), 


Kanéalyi’s lamentations in Rima’s absence from Ayédhya. The other queens comfort her. 
Arrival of news from Janakapura. Rejoicingsin Ayédhy4a, The marriage procession starts 
and arrives at Janakapura (10U), The wedding. Description of the beanty of Rima and Sita. 
Of Lakshmana and Urmili. The townsfolk talk of Raima. His, reception at Ayddhya by his 
mother. Altogethor 110 songs (pads) to various melodies. - 


(2) Aydilhyd-kind, Aybdhy&. Daéaratha determines to make Rama yuvardja. Kaikéyt, 
under Manthard’s influence, gots Bharata made yuvardja, and has Rima sent to exile (1). Lamen- 
tations of Kaugalyé and Dagaratha, They entreat Rima to stop, but unavailingly. Sita makes 
ready to vo with Rima. He remonstrates. She insists. The townsfolk lament that Sita is 
going (11). Lakshinana also insists on going. Theystart(12). Siti washes Rima’s feet when he 
is weary with the road. Their pilgrimage (14). The comments of the people along the way, on their 
appearance. Of the village people (15-30). Their hardships. Comments of people on the road 
(31-41), The comments of tho forest women (birdéin?) in, Chitrakita. The pilgrims settle 
there. Their lifo, The forest and all nature gain new bennties (42-50). At Ayédhyé, the 
lamentations of Kangalyé (51-55). Retwn of the charioteer Sumantra. -Dasaratha addresses 
him, lamenia, and dies (56-59). Bharata repronches Kaikéyt (60, 61). He speaks humbly to 
Kanéelyi. or reply (62-64). He rofuses to be made king, and sets put for Chitrakita (65). 
Lamentations of the parrots, &c., in Rima’s house (66-67). Bharata’s journey to Chitrakiita. 
He meets Rima, and ontreats himto return. Rama refuses (68-72). Bharata asks for Lakshmana 
at least to rvtnen, and to let him go instead with Rama. This he also refuses. He takes 


Rima’s shows home with him, to set them on the throne. He himself lives in humble guise 
at Nandigriima (73-79). Praiso of Bharata (80-82). Kauéalya’s lamentations (80-87), The 


talk of the townsfolk (88, 89). Total eighty-nine songs ( pada). 

(3) Arunya-kdnd, The Forest. The pilgrims in the forest. Rima as a hunter. The leaf 
hut in Pafichuvatt (1-5), The golden deer. The circumstances of its death. The approach of 
Ravana disguised as the mondicant devotee. The rape of Sita, The conflict with Jatiynu (6-8) s 
return of Rima und Lekshmana to the hermitage. The search for Sita. They find Jatiyu. He 
tells them of the rape (9-16). The meeting with the Savari (17). Altogether 17 songs (pada). 


+ See nobe on the Kabittdbalt. ° 
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(4) Kishkindhé-kand. The Adventures in Kishkindhya. Sugriva shows Rama the brace- 
lets dropped by Sité. When the rainy season is over the monkeys and bears go off to search 
for Sité. In all two songs (pada), 


(5) Sundar-kdng. The Beantiful. The monkeys and bears set out to search for Sita, 
The meeting with Sampati. Hanumat leaps over the sea. Searches for Stt4 in Lanka, and 
finds her (1). The meeting. Hanumat gives her Rima’s ring (2). She addresses the rin 
(3, 4). Conversation between Hanumat and Stt (5-11). Hanumat addresses Ravana (12, 13). 
Aiter having burnt Laika, Hanumat addresses Sitd and departs (14, 15), Lakshmana tells: 
Rima of the arrival of Hanumat. Hanumat arrives and tells his own story (16-20), Rama's’ 
reception of the news. They set out for Lanka, build the Sétubandha and cross the sea (21, 
22). Révana receives news of the approach of Rima’s army. Mandédart advises him to 
submit. Also Vibhishana. Ravana spurns him. He deserts to Rima and his reception (23-46), 
Sita awaiting Rama’s arrival. She talks with Trijati (47-51). Altogether 51 songs (pada). 


(6) Lankd-kded. Lanka. Mandéddar{ remonstrates with Ravana (1). Angada’s challenge 
(2, 3). Lakshmana’s wound. Hanumat brings the magic root, visiting Aydédhya on his way, 
His conversation with Bharata. Lakshmana recovers (4-15). After conquering the Rakshasas 
(all description of the battle omitted) Rama brings the slain monkeys and bears to life (1). 
The period of Rima’s banishment elapsed. Kauéalyd expecting Rima at Ayédhya, Good 
omens. Rejoicing in the city at the news of Rima’s approach. The arrival of Rama (18.93), 
In all twenty-three songs (pada). 





(7) Uttar-kdnd. The Sequel. The majestic (aifvarys) sway of Rima, after his return 
(1). The tenderness (mddhwrya) of his rule. The music when he wakes in the morning (2), 
He bathes in the Sarayt (3-5). Rima on his throne (6.8). His love, ce. (9-12). His might. 
Praise of his personal appearance (13-1 7). The swing festival in tho rainy season (18). Praise 
of Ayédhy& (19). Its illumjnation (20). Its inhabitants (21). The Illi festival (22). The 
prosperity of the city (28). Rama’s justice. The affair of the Washerman, The banishment 
of Sttd (24-82). -Sita’s life in VAlmitki’s hermitage. Birth of Lava and Kuéa. Their growth 
(33-36), Réma’s life in Ayédhya after Sité’s banishment (37), Praiso of Rima (38), In all 
thirty-eight songs (pada), 

The following is an example of this poem. (i? I, 82. 

Rdg Kéuhard 

Lalita sutaht lélati sachy pdyén | 

Kousalyé kala kanaka ajira mehan stkhawate chatana anguriydn lédydra win 

Kati hinkint patnjani panjant bdjatt runu jhunu madhura rengaytn | 

Pahuncht karant kanthe hanthuld banyau kéhari-nakha mani-jariia jardyén 2 4 

Pita punita dichtira jhanguliyé séhatt syéma sartra sohdyan | 

Daviyé dvai deat mandhara mulha-chhabi aruna adhara chtta léia chordyén \\ 3 \I 

Ohibuka hapéla ndsitd sundara bhdla tilake mast bindu bandyéi | 

Rdjata nayana maiiju aijana-juta khaijana katja mina made mitycn WW 

Latakana chiry bhrikutiyd tédhi médhi subhaga sudésa subAdyer | 

, Kilakt Wilaki ndchata chutaki sunt darapatt janani chhutukayes WS i 

Girt ghuturuant the uthi anujant ttari bélata pipa dekhdyti | 

Béla-kéli abaléki méiu saba mudite magana dnanda anamiyén (1 61 

Dékhata nabha ghana aa charita munt Jiga samadhi diratt bisardyan | 

Tulast Ddsa jf vaste ng yehi rasa té nara jada jivata jaya fayea 7 

Full of happiness KanalyA caresses hor darling boy. She lets him cling to hor finger as 
the teaches hia to walk in the fair golden palace court (1). Runu jhunu, rune jhunee, sweetly 
takles the hell-girdle on hig waist, sweetly tinkle the anklet-bells on his feot, as she helps him 
along: Pa hile Wrists are bracelets, and round his throat a jewelled nocklet studded with (evil- 
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fending) tiger’s claws (2). A spotless saffron-coloured little silken coatadorns him, while it itself 
looks charming on his dark limbs. His sweet face is a picture, with two little ech above and 
below, peeping ont behind his cherry lips, and stealing away the hearts of all (3). Lovely is his 
chin, his cheek, his nose. On his forehead, like a caste marl is a drop of ink (to cick the 
evil eye). His bright eyes, henna-darkened, shine, putting to shame the khatijana, the lotus 

and the (glancing silver) fish (4). On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and a fain 
hair-plaits of enhancing charm. As he hears his mother snap her fingers, he sous and springs 
with delight, and when he lets go her finger from his hand she is filled with dismay (5). He 
tumbles down, and pulls himself up upon his knees, and babbles (with joy) to his brothers 
when his mother shows him a piece of cake, and she, as she looks at all his pretty baby ways 

is drowned in love, and cannot bear her joy (6). The saints in heaven gaze at his pranks oh 
behind the clouds, and forget all their austerities, Saith Tul’st Dis, the man who loveth not this 
sweetness, hath no sonl, and his life in this world is in vain (10). 


10. The Krishna Gitabali. A collection of songs in honour of Krishna. ‘In the Braj, or 
rather the Kunauji, dialect. A collection of 61 songs (pada). The first portion deals with 
Krishna's babyhoud and boyish pranks in Gokula, and the latter portion with the lamentations 
of the herd-maidens during his visit to Mathuri. The style is quite different from that of 
Tul’st Dis’s other works, and many scholars deny its authenticity. I have only seen two 
lithographed editions of the text, and no commentary. The following is an example. It 
describes how Krishna held up Mount Gévardhana. Krishna Gitdbalé. 18. 


Rig Male 

Brija para ghine ghananda kart dyé | 

Ati apamina bichdri dpand, kipi surésa pathdyé 

Damakatt dusaha dasa hu dist ddmini, bhayé tama gagana ganbhira \ 
Garajutw ghirea vdridhara dhdvata prérita prabala samira \\ 

Bara diva pati-pdia upala ghana barakhata binda bdigdla| ¥ 
Sita-sabhita puledrata drata gdsula gdpt guwdla il 

Rikhahu Rime Kdinha chi abasara dusaha dgsd bhai a| 

Nanda birddha leiyd surapalt sau 86 tumhard bala. pat II 

Sunt hail uthyau Nanda kd ndharu liyd kara kudhara uthde\ 
Tulust Dds, Mayhavd apand souk kari gayd garba ganwdi Il 


On Vyaja the storm clouds have arrogantly come, for the king of the Gods (Indra) 
considering himself insulted has sent them. Lightning, irresistible, flashes all around; in the 
heaven hath boon born ay profound darkness. Fierce rain clouds roar and rush, impelled by a 
mighty wind. Aguin and again fall thunderbolts, and the raindrops of the clouds are huge 
hailstones. Terrified at the eold, the cowboys, the cow-maidens, and the cowherds scream 
aloud, § Protect us, O Bularima and Kyishya, Our lot is now more than we can bear.. Nanda 
has contended with the Toml of the (lods, trusting in your power,’ When Nanda’s tiger heard 
these words, he vose up smiling, and lifted up the mountain (of Gévardhana) with his hand.® 
Saith Tol’st Dis, Maghavin (Ludra) thus, by his own action, humbled his own pride. 


ll, The Binay Pattrika, Tho Book of Petitions. In this the poet writes in the character 
in an interesting legend as to the way the book came to be 


of a supplinnt (arthin).8 There 
Charti Mdnas, in which he dwelt on the 


written, Tul’st Das first, as a paurdpika, wrote the Rdm 
complux side of Rému'x churneter and on his glory,.might and prowess. Then, as a vandin, to 
establish the hearts of those who sought the Lord, he wrote the Kabitidbalt dealing with Rima’s 
majosiy. Thon, to increase love in the worshippers of the Lord, he wrote as a mdgadha, the Gitdbali. 


Subsequently to all this, a murderer one day came on @ pilgrimage crying, ‘ For the love of 


Lea ei eaieennee atte tenn me 


6 Using it an an umbrella to shelter the distracted cowherds, 
6 See footnote 1 to the account of the Kabdittdbali. 
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3 Ama, cast alms to me, a murderer.’ Tul’si, hearing the well-beloved name, called 
nang ri pl a him sacred food which had been offered to the God, declared him purified, 
and sang praises to his beloved deity. The Brihmans of Baniiras held an assembly, and sent 
for the poet, asking how this murderer's sin was absolved, and how he had eaten with him, 
Tul’si replied, ‘Read ye your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered yet into your hearts, 
Your intellects are not yet ripe, and they remove not the darkness from your souls,’ They 
replied that they knew the power of the Name, as recorded in the Scriptures, ‘but this man is 9 
murderer. How can he obtain salvation?’ Tul'si asked them to mention some proof by which 
he might convince them, and they at length agreed that, if the sacred bull of Siva would eat from 
the murderer’s hand, they would confess that they were wrong, and that Tul’st Dis was right, 
The man was taken to the temple and the bull at once ate out of his hand. Thus did Tul’st teach 
that the repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. This miracle had 
' the effect of converting thousands of men and making them lead holy lives. The result enraged, 
the Kaliyuga’ (the present age of sin personified), who eame to tho poet and threatened him, 
saying, ‘Thou hast become a stumbling block in my kingdom of wickednors. I will straight. 
way devour thee, unless thou promise to stop this increase of piety.’ Full of terror, Tul’st 
DAs confided all this to Hanumat, who consoled him, telling him he was blameless and advising 
him to become a complainant in the court of the Lord himself. Write a dinay-patirthi, a 
petition of complaint, and I will get an order passed on it by the master, and will be 
empowered to punish the Kaliyuga. Withont such an order I cannot do so, for he is the king 
of the present age. According to this advice the poot wrote tho Binay Patirika, 





addin maeaialaineeeeinmenenineanian 


The book is in the form of a seriesof hymns, adapted to singing, and addressed to the Lord, 
as a king in a court. According to earthly custom, the first hymms, or petitions, aro addressed to 
the lower gogls,—the door-keepers, ushers, and courtiers as it were, of heaven, and then the 
remainder of the book is devoted to humble petitions to the Lord Rama himself. Thus,—He 
first addresses Ganéga (the door keeper) (1), then the Sun-god (2), Siva (S—10), Bhairava 
(Siva, the protector of Ban{ras) (11), Sathkara (12), ‘Siva (18), Siva and Pirvatt in one (14), 
Parvati (15, 16), the Ganges (17—20), the Yamuni (21), the Kshétra-pila of Baniras (22), 
Chitrakita, (23, 24), Hanumat (25—36), Lakshmana (37, 88), Bharate (89), Satrughna (40), Sita 
(41—43). With the 44th hymn the petitions to Raima begin, and are continued to the 277th. 
In the 278th the poet addresses the whole court, and the 279th, and last, hymn records the 
successiul result of his petitions.® 

The following are specimens of this work :— 

Bin, 149, 


Kohan jdun, kd: sau hahaut, aura thaura na méré | 
Juanma ganwdyé téré-+ dedré binkara Hré i 1 wn 
Main tau bdbigdrt, ndétha, 36 svdratha kb Unhé | 
Toht kripé-nidhi kyauh banat mért st hinkt h 2 ou 
Dina duradina, dina duradasd, dina dukha dina ddhhana | 
Jaun laun tin na bilékihat Raghubansa-bibhikhana i 83 Nt 
Dai pithe bina dith haunt, disva-biléchanas| 
To sin tu-hin, na disaré, nata-sécha-bimichana io | 
Parédhina, déva, dina haunh, svddhina goshivin | 
Bilanahdré sé karat, bali, Binat ki jhénin ti Bo 
Apu déhhi, mohitn dékhiyé, jana janiyé sdichd | 
Badt dia Rima ndma, ki jehin lat af bdachdtr 6 ON 
Rahamt riti Réma riévart nite hiyé hulast hat 
ite Jyawh bhdvat. tyaus harw kripdla téré Tulast hot th 7 WI 
a es 





_ 7 Ealtyuga, as a person, may practically be tranelated by ‘the devil’ of Christianity. (Yor Kaliyuga’s doings 
‘whon personified aa a god in popular poetry, see Legende of the Patijab, Vol. Il. p. 289 #f.——Kip.} ; 
"'¥ Same editions make 280, not 279 hymns. 
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In the preceding hymn, the poet has prayed to the Lord to look upon him, — he can da 
nothing of himself. He now continues, — “For whither can I goP to shor can I tell (m | 
sorrows)? No other place have I. Have I not passed my life a slave at thy door and. thine 
only? True, often have I turned away from thee, and grasped the things of this orld ; but 
O thou full of mercy, how can acts like mine be done by thee (that thou shouldst hide thy face 
from me)? O Glory of Raghu’s race, till thon wilt look upon me, my days will be days of evil, 
my days will be calamity, my days will be woe, my days will be defilement. When I turned my 
back to thee, and (it was becanse) I had no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art; but thon art 
all-seeing (and canst therefore look upon me where’er I be). Thou alone, and no other, art like 
unto thyself; thou who dost relieve the sorrows of the humble. O God, I am not mine own: to 
gome one must I be the humble slave, while thou art absolutely uncontrolled, and master of thy 
will. Iam but a sacrifice (bali) offered unto thee; what petition can the reflection in the mirror 
make to the living being who is reflected therein.® First, look thou upon thyself (and remember 
thy mercy and thy might). Then cast thine eyes upon me; and claim me as thy true servant ; 
for the name of the Lord is a sure protection, and he who taketh it is saved. Lord, thy conduct 
and thy ways!® ever give joy unto my heart; Tu1’si is thine alone, and, O God of mercy, do 
unto him as it seemeth good unto thee.” 


Bin, 198. 
Bali jéun haunr Réma Gosénti | 
Kijat kripd dpant ndnin w 
Paramdratha ~ surayura - sddhana, saba svdratha sulshada, bhaldé \ 
Kali saképa lépi suchdli, nija kathina kuchdli chaldt 


Jahan jahak chita chitawata hita, takan nita nawa bikhdda eat 
Rucht bhivatt bhabhart bhégahin, samuhdi amita “nt” | 


Adhi magana mana, byddht bikala tana, bachana maelina jhuthat 4 
Btehur ‘para tumha 26. Tulasi ki sakala sanéha sagdé 1 95 11 


' - O Rima, my Holy one, I offer myself a sacrifice unto thee. Show thou grace unto meas 
thou.art wont. The evil age hath in its wrath cut off every good way, the means of ultimate. 
salvation, and the means of attaining to the lower heaven, yea, every earthly happiness, every 
goodness,—and hath brought into use its own, hard, evil way. 

Wherever the soul looketh towards good, there ever it causeth new sorrows to increase. 
Every pleasure that delighteth fleeth in terror, while all things that delight not, stand in 
front of a man, in unmeasured numbers. The soul is plunged in spiritual woe: the body is 
distracted by disease: man’s very words are foul,and false, And yet, (O Lord,) with thee doth 
Tul’st Dis hold the close kinship of perfect love. 

12, Réma-.charita-ménasa, the Lake of the Gests of Rima, Written in various metres, 
Most commonly eight pairs (frequently moro) of chaupdis followed by one pair-(sometimes more) 
of déhde, with other metres, in the more high-flown portions, interspersed. In seven sépdna, or 
descents (into the lake), viz. 

(1) Bala kanda. (2) Ayédhy& kanda. (3) Avanya kanda, (4) Kishkindhya kinda. 
(5) Sundara kanda. (6) LaiikA kinda. (7) Uttara kinda, 

This work, which is more usually called the Mdnas Ramdyan, or the Tul’st-krtt Rdmdyan, 

is, as already shown, largely quoted in the Déhdbalf. The following references will show that 
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® The reflection of a man in a mirror is entirely dependent on the man who is reflected. Tt ‘moves as he moyes, 
and only acts as he wills. So man’s soul, which ia buta reflection of the universal Soul, is entirely dependent on 
the will (prérana) of tho latter for all his actions good and bad, Hence the poet asks that the Lord may will him 
to lead s holy life. He has no right to ask for it as-a right, he oan only ask for it as a favour. 

0 Rahani = dcharane (ujjvalaté guruté dharmanti adi fie dcharan par dpu rahain ; ta.k6 vrahani-kaht, comm.). 
Rit = vyavahdra (sie vyavahdra t8 manirt mitra edvak prajads par vartatn.). _— 

1 The commentator gives a8 an illuetration, diseage springing up at a holy festival. The late Hardwar affair is 
40 example in point. — 
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certain verses occur twice in the poem itself. Whether this is due to interpolations or not 
Icannot say. My references are‘ all to Chhakkan Lil's Corpus, and also to the new edition 
published by Babi Rim Din Singh. 

Ram. Ba., Ch. 77, 2 = Rim. A., Ch, 212, 3 (Ram Din., 213, 3) 
Sira dhari dyasu karia tunhird \ 
Parama dharama yoha ndtha hamdrd i 


Ram. Ba., Ch. 73, 3, 4 
Tapa-bala rachai prapancha bdidhdid \ 
Tapa-bala Bishnu sakala jaga-irdid Wt 
Tapa-bala Sambhu karahin sanghdrd \ 
Tapa-bala Sékha dharat mahi-bhdrd it 


Compare Ram. Ba., Ch, 163, 23 . 
Tapa-bala tén jaga srijai bidhdta | 
‘Lapa-bala Bishnuw bhat paritrdté i 
Tapa-bala Sambhu karahin sanyhdrd | 
Tapa térn agama na kachhwu sansiiré 
Ram. A., Ch, 89, 2 = Ram. A., Ch. 111, 7 
Té wpite mdiwu kahahu, sakhi, lsaisd \ 
Jinka pathaé banu bidlaka aisé i 
Ram A., Ch. 123, 1, 2 = Ram. Ar, Ch. 7, 2, 3 (Rim Diu, 9, 2, 3) 
“Ayé-Réma Lakhanu bane (punt) pachhé 
Cdpasa vikha dirdjata (bané ats) bdchhé 
Ubhaya bicha Siya séhati kaisé 
Brahma joa dbioha méyd jaiséd. 








Note that the last half line, ‘as Miy4 exists betweon Brahman and the soul,’ shows that 
Tul’st Dis was not aftogether in accord with Raminnja, who altogether denied the existence of 
the Maya postulated by Sabkarachtrya. his will be dealt with subsequently, 

1. 23, 1 

charana-panisajn wre dharahit | 
ankd achala riju tumha kurahi \ 
Rim, Lan. Ch. 1, 8 


Rima charana-punkajn ura dhuralit \ 
Kautuka ha bhdle kapi karahit 1 


The poem was commenced in the year 1874 A.D. in Ayédhyaé, where the first three 
sépdnas were written. Thenee he went to Bandras, where Tul'st Das completed the work? 


Ido not give any analysis of the contents of thin excellent work. Mr. Clrowse's transldtion 
makes this unnecessary. I hesitate also to give any example of it, Neo specimen will give ® 
fair idea of the poem’s many beauties, and at the same time of its Cho En rapeny fusie) defects. 
It would be as unfair as to show a sinely pearl asa sumple of the veo with all its profundity 
and all its terrora, The Rdiue-chearita-mdnass ts the ourliont, kiowiy and ant the sume time the 
greatest, of Tul’si Dis’s works. Lut, though the eurtiest, ib has none of the erudeness whieh we 
might expect in a poct's firnt ditempt at song. Its metre is carved, then sh never monotonons ; 
ite language is appropriate withont being affected, and othe ehabi of iheueht, ever bound, 
‘gether by the ono golden string of love and devotion to his ninster, is worthy of the greatest 







Ram Sun., 
Rédma 


ide “Yeh weaned at a 
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2 ‘ an Tefal et re ee i e 
ae zee one So. 1. muktigaume mah ond, &e. Here the poet for the fest time in the pour praises Kéat 
"ar ieeilingnars of Ayédhya, and this PUNHEILO ja to be interpreted ax nhove. The Bila, Aytulhiyd and Aranys 
Kengas were written at AyOdhy4, and the Kishkindhya, Sundaro, Luikh wud Utiire Kiudun, wb Bundras. 
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poet of anyage- In the specimens taken from his other 
poet had over language, and how full that language would Sn iat ra ig the 
absorbing devotion to the Deity whom he adored, and if I now give an aa a a of soul- 
Tyls-krit Rémdyan it is not as a specimen of the work, but to show Tul’st Dis i hi ‘r oh = 
perhaps more artificial mood, in which, with neatness and brevity of ex eeeen 5 ie ter, 
Kalidasa or of Horace, he paints the marvellous transformation of nature cite worthy of 
the change from one Indian season to another. I allude to the well-known accompanies 
Rishkindhya-kdnd which. describes the rainy season, and the coming of autumn ( Ags in the 
I follow Chhakkan Lal’s text, as usual, in this paper. . 14 and ff). 


A word as to the style. Tu’lsi Dis here adopts a series of balanced, antithetic sentetices,— 
each line consisting of a statement of fact and of a simile,—the latter often of a religious vataee 
This mee of writing siose'y resembles that adopted by Kalidasa in portions of the first book 
of the Raghuvathéa, and still m : 

: ie ee : ghuvaihéa, and still more that of the Boos of Proverbs. Thus, a (Prov. xxvi, 

‘The legs of the lame are not equal ; 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

As he that bindeth a stone in a sling; 
So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 

Asa thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkard; 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools, 

In the same style, Tul’si Das hore says— 

As the shoct lightning flickereth, 
So is the short-lived love of the wicked. 

As the clouds heavy with rain bow down. to the earth, 
So boweth (humbly) the wise man full of wisdom. 

As the mountains heed not the assaults of the raindrops, 
So the holy man heedeth not the words of the wicked. 


Tho translation given by me below will be found to be more full than the above, but it 


will be sven that, throughout, the text is built on this principle. , 
Ohaupdt, 


Ghana ghamanda nabha garajata ghéra \" 
Priyd-hina mana darapata mora \\ 
Démini damaka raka na ghana mahi \ 
Khala kat prite jathé thirw nahin ii 
Barakhakin jalada Vhilmi wiardé \ 
Jathd nawahih budha didyé pdén - 
Bitida aghdta sahahin girt hated | 
Ihala wé bachana’ sunta saha jatsé Wl 
Chhutra nadi bharit chali tordi| 
Jasa théra hu diana khala ttorai| 
Bhiimi purata Uh ghabara pant | 
Janu jivahi mdyd lapatdni i 
Samiti suniti Jala bharahin taldwé \ 
Jimi sadaquna sajjana = pahin dwia \\ 
Saritt jala jala-nidhi mahun dé | 
Uédi achala jimi jive Hari pdi 
Déhd. ; 
Harita Yhimi trina sankula samujhi parahin nahot pantha \ 
Jimt pakhanda bdda teh ~~ . gupta Réhin sadagrantha Wi 14 
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Chaupdi. 

Dédwra dhuns chahur disé suhdai\ 

Béda padhakin janu baku samuddé \b 
Nava pallava bhae bitapa anéha } 

Sédhaka mana jasa milé bibéha 
Arka jawdsa péia binu bhayat t 

Jasa surdja Kkhala udyama gayatt \t 
Khéjata katahur milat nahin adhitré | 

Karat krédha jimi dharamahi diri vt 
Sasi-sampanna sbha mahi karsit 

Upakdxt kat sampatt jarsi lt 
Nist tama ghana khadyéta irda \ 

Janu dambhinha kar mtld ‘samdjé it 
Mahdbrishti chali phiti kidri\ 

Jini sutantra bhaye bigarahin nari ll 
Krishi nirdwahin chatura kisdnd \ 

Jimi budha tajahin mila mada mdnédt 
Dekhiyaig, chakrabdka haga nahin 

Kalihi pdt jimi dharma pardhin ii 
Usara barakhat trina nahin jdméa 

Jimi Hari-jana-hiya upajas na kama ib 
Bibidha jantu-sankula mahi bhrdjdr 

Praja badrha jimi pai surdjd ii 
Jahan tahan rahé petlika thaki ndndt 
' Jimi imdriya-gana upajd grand 


Déhé. 
Kaba-hui prabala beha méruta jehan tahahk mégha dildhin | 
Jimi kapiia ké wpajé hula saddharma nasdhin i 
Kaba-hun dibasa mahun nibida tama haba-hun ka pragate patanga\ 
Binasai. upajat ghdna jum pai ku-sunga su-sangat 15 
Charupdi. 


Barakhé bigata sarada-ritu diy 

Lachhimana dékhahw parame suhdé yl 
Phils bdsa sakala mahi chhait 

Jann barakhd-krita pragata budhéi it 
Udita Agasts pantha-jala sbkhé | 

Jimt ldbohahi séhhat santékhd tt 
Sarité sara nirmala jala siha\ 

Santa hridaya jasa gata-mada-miha |t 
Rasa rasa sikha sartia sara pant ul 

Mamatd-tydga harahin jgimt jndni\ 
Jéni sarada ritu khaitjana’ a6 \ 

Pé& samaya jimi sukrita suhdé It 
Ponka na rénu, sbha ati dharani \\ 

Nitti nipuna nripa kai jast keranin 
Jale-sankéoha bikala bhat mind - 

Abudha kutumbi jimi dhana-hind it 
Binu ghana nirmala séha akdsd \ 

Harg jana tba parihart saba ded ti 
Kahun kahuna brishtt edradi thiri| 

Kou eka pdwa bhagatt jimi méri th 
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Déha. 
Ohalé harakhs taji nagara niipa, tipasa, banika, bhikhari } 
Jimi Hari-bhagatt pdt srama os tajahin dsrami chéri\t 16 i 
Chaupdi. 


Sukhi mina 7@ nira agddhd\ 
Jimt Hari-sarana na thaw bddhd 
Philé kamala, séha sara haisdt 
Nirquna Brahma saguna bhae jaisé tt 
Guitjate madhukara mukhara aniipa | 
Sundera khaga vaba wadnd ipa is 
Chakrabéha mana Gukha nist pékhttt 
Jims durjana para-sampatt dékhd w 
Chdtaha rataita trikkd ati Ghia 
Jimi subha lahat na Sankara-drohi it 
Saradé tapa nisi sast apaharai} 
. Sania-darasa jimt padtaka tarat \t 
Dékli indw chakéra Samuddi 
Chitawahih jimi Hart-jana Hart pdith 
"Masaka dansa Oté Iima-irded \ 
Jimi duwija-dréha bid lula-ndsd i 
Doha. 
Bhimi jiva sankula rahé gaé sarada-ritu pdt \ 
Sada -guri milé jahin jime sansaya Uhrama samuddi W 17 It 


Rama addresses Lakshmana, while they are waiting in the Kishkindhya. forest for the rains. 
to pass over, that they may start on their search for Sita. 


Chaupéi.—‘*The sky covered. with arrogant rain-clouds fiercely roareth, while my heart is- 
distraught, bereft of its darling. The sheet lightning flickereth amidst the heavy clouds, 
fitful as the short-lived love of the wicked. The heavy vapours pour forth rain, and hang 
close-bellied to.the' earth, like a wise man stoopitig ‘neath his weight of wisdom. The 
mountains bear the never-ceasing assaults of the rain drops, standing, proudly unconcerned ; and. 
even so the holy man heedoth. not the words. of the wicked. Hach shallow streamlet, fleoded | 
to the brim, hasteneth eagtrly on its way; like a vain fellow puffed up with a little wealth. 
The clear water whieh falleth on the earth is become mud (and hideth it from the sky), as the- 
‘eaves of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its Qreator).. With here a drop and 
there a rill, the water filleth the lakes, like virtue: entering a good. man’s heart; while the 
rashing rivers. flow into the Ocean. and find rest, even. as the soul findeth rest in faith in God. 


Déhd.—The grass groweth green ‘and thick upon the ground, hiding the very paths. 
so that they cannot be ‘traced out; and even so the disputations of the uibelievers ever hide the 
true path of the scriptures, ‘ 


Oliaupdt. — The frogs shout Iustily around; like a school of postulants reading holy books.. 
Fresh shoots appear on bushes, a8 wisdom springeth in the hearts of the pious; and only the 
arka and jawda, troes lose their green leaves from the rainfall, as the schemes of the wicked 
_ fail under a rightoous governor. Seek where thou wilt, thou wilt find no dust,——s0 when @ man 
yieldeth to passion his piety departeth. Fair ahineth the earth prosperous with its fields of 
corn, as fair as a charitable man blessed by prosperity ; but in the dark nights the countless fire- 
flies are radiant, like unto hypocrites that have met their meet companion (the night of 
ignorance), The field banks (left uncared for) are burst and washed away by the heavy rain- 
storms, as a woman is ruined by being left to her own devices; but the wise and clever 
‘usbandman weedeth hig crops, a8 the wise man weedeth his heart of delusion, passion, and 
pride. The Brihmant goose hath hidden itself, even as piety disappeareth in. this age of sin; 


* 
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and as on the barren land, for all the rain, not a blade of -grass is seen, 80 lust is born not in 
the heart of a servant of the Lord. The earth is brilliant with swarms of manifold living 
creatures; 80, under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Here and there a wearied 
traveller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s senses rest when wisdom is horn in him, 


Déhd.—At times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither scattereth the clouds, ag, 
with the birth of a disobedient son; & hoaschold’s picty is, destroyed. At one time, by day, 
here is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible ; even so, true knowledge is 
destroyed or born, as @ man consorteth with the vile or with the holy. 


Chaupdt.—The rains are past, the Autumn-time is Come ; O Lakshmana, see how fair the 
world appeareth. (The first sign that it cometh) is the white-bearded blossom of the tall thatch- 
grass, which hideth the earth as though declaring that the old age of the rains had come, 
Canopus shineth in the heavens, and the water which drowned the pathways is drying up, as 
desire drieth up when the True Content is achieved. The water gl isteneth clear in the streamg 
and lakes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and delusion have departed. Gently 
minisheth the depth of the streams and lakes, as tho wise man gradually Ioseth his thoughts of 
self. The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding place, 
beautiful as a good work done in season. No mud is there, and yet mo dust, fair shineth the 
world, yea, like unto the deeds of a loro-learned king: yet as the waters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is’ perplexed when his possessions are wasted. The sky serene 
and pure, without a cloud, is like unto sorvant of the Lord, who is free from all earthly 
desire; while now and then there fall a few drops of Autumn rain, — few, as the few, whe 
place their faith in me.18 


Débhd,—Joytully issue forth from the citios, kings and oroemites, morchants and beggars, 
even as the four orders of mankind desert all care when they find faith in the Lord. | 


Chawpdi.—Happy are the fish where tho wator is decp; und happy is he who findeth 
naught between him and tho fathomless mercy of the Lord. The lotuses bloom, and the lakes 
take from them. charm, as the pure Spirit becometh lovely when it taketh material form.'4 
The noisy bees hum busily, and birds of many kinds sing tunoful notes. The Brahmant goose 
alone is mournful when it seeth the night approach (which separateth it from its mate), as the 
evil man mourneth when he secth the prosperity of another. The ch@tak waileth in itsever waxing 
thirst, even as an enemy of the deity never findoth peace, ‘The moon by night consoleth for the 
heat of the autumn sun, as sin vanishoth at the ‘sight of a holy man. Tho partridge-coveys gaze 
intent apon the moon, like pious men whoso only thought is for the Lord, Tho gnat and the 
gadfly disappear in fear of winter, as suroly as a house is destroyed which porsecuteth Brahmans, 

D6ha.—The swarms of living creatures with which, in the rainy scason, the earth was 
fulfilled, are gone. When they found the Autumn approaching, they departed. So, when a 
man findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors van ish. 


(3) Legends and Traditions. . 


In conclusion, it will be intgresting to record such legends regarding the*poet, as have not 


been already given in this paper. Some of these have beon*published before, but others are, I 
believe, new to Hugilish scholars. : 


Tcommence by giving some valuable facts communiented ty mo hy Muhimahdpadhyaya 
Sudhikara Dvivédi. Some say that the poot was a Kanyakubja, and othors that he was & 
Saraytparine-Brébman, Brihmuays of the former clan condemn the receipt of presents, begging 
for alms, and the like; but Tul’st Dis in Wabiétdvali, Ut, 73, suys distinetly, ‘jdyé kula 
mangana, I was born in a family which begged,’ and henee ho must be eonsidered to have been 


Saraydparina. Tradition adds that he was a Dubé of the Pariéara géira of that clan. The most 


_ trustworthy accounts state that he was born in Samvat 1589 (A. D. 1582), so that he must 
: A ee ee 





+. . 18 Rama was of course ay incarnation of the Lord. 


es Mere Tal’st Das certainly speake both of a Nirgunazh and not of a Saguyath, Brahman. 
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borne out by the nature of the work, which is that of & mature intellect, — ofa man who had lived 


In former days, before the British rule, children born at . 4 
and at the beginning of that of Mila, were said to be born in pert yore mp 
considered to be of the worst possible nature, and destined to destroy his fath ne is 
account he would usually be abandoned ‘by his parents, or, at the best, if pies ria 
affection they could not be so inhuman, they would not look upon its face for are ite 
Thus, in the Muhirtta-chiniémani (composed about Tul’st Dis’s time), it is eae as a 
didn tatra parityajéd vd mukham oitd syd 'shtasamd na pasyét.’ In the wun Nar, tak ie 
mentioned as having been born to Rivana in Abhukta-mila, and. to have been, eats s 
this way. He did not die, but grew up and had many children and grandchildren At 
Narada’s instigation, Rivana sent for them, and they were all killed in the conflict with Rima 


Tul’si Das was one of these children born in Abhukta-mila, and, when big parents 
abandoned him he must have been picked up by some wandering sddhu, for no respéctable honse 
holder would have had aught to do with such a child. He tells us himself in Binay Pattrilea, 
927, 2, ‘janant janaka tajd janamt, harama biny bidhi-hin sirajyé abadéré,’? ‘My father and 
mother brought me into being and then abandoned me, and God himself created me without 
good fortune, and forsook me.’ Compare, also, the whole passage above quoted from the Kabti- 
tabdl4, Ut., 73. He must, as a boy, have lived and wandered over India with this sédhi, and 
learnt from him and his companions the story of Rama, as he himself tells us. 


He was probably named. Tulasi Dasa by the sidhu, according to a custom which these 
men have. When they desire to purify any person, they cause him to eat a tulast leaf which 
has been dedicated to an image of Vishnu, This was probably done in the unfortunate lad’s 
case, and hence his name. 

He is popularly supposed to have been a profound pandit, but this is an evident error, as 
is shewn by his works. His Sanskrit is full of mistakes, ¢. g., in the introductory éékas to Bé, eu 
Ut., he writes hékikanthdbhanilan for kéki, and chintakasya manabhringasanginay for wand. 
bhringa®, or in the Rudrdshtaka,'6 Rudrdshiakam tdasn prékian vipréna hara-tshayé, for “tishdya. 

According to tradition, his father’s name was AtmA Ram Sukla Dibé, and his mother’s 
Hulasi. His real name was, as he tells us in K. Rim. Ut, 94, Ram Bola. His Spiritual 
preceptor was named Narahari, His father-in-law’s name was Dinabandhu Pathak, his wife’s 
Ratnavali, and his son’s Tarak.!? Various places claim the honour of his birth, viz, Tart 
in the Doib, Hastindpur, Hajipur near Chitrakit, and RajApur, in the district of Banda, on the 
banks of the Yamuna. Of these, Tari appears to have the best claim. In his youth, he 
studied at Sikarakshdtra, the modern Sérin (Rdm, Ba., dé, 30). He married in his father’s 
lifetime, and after the latter’s death, ho lived contentedly as a householder, and begat. a son. 
As explained olsowhero, Tul’st Dis was a follower of the visishtddvatta Vedantic teaching of 
Riminuja, as modified by Ramfnanda. It would be incorrect, however, tu call him a strict’ 
adherent of that sect. I have previously pointed out that, ix Ayédhya he was a Smarta, not 
Ram, BA., dd. 80, 1 (Main puni nija gura, Fc.) and the following chauptts, This passage also tells us that 
he learned the Rfma-story from this e4dhu, of guru, as he called him, in Sanskrit, and why he determined to tell it 


in the vernacular (bAdkhd-Laddha, &o.) 
16 See remarks ahove on the Wabitiddall, 
7 The following dahts give the above particulars :— 
Dibt Atamirdma hai pith.nima jaga jénai 


Mati Hulast kahata saba Tulasi kat suna kana it 
(Pruha)iada-udhirana nitma- kart guru kb suntt sidhui, 
Pragata nima nahi kahata jaga kahé héta aparddhy it 
Dinabandhu Pdthaka kahata sasura nima scba kéi | 

Raindvalt tiya noma hat suta Thraka gata hoi 11 


The Guru’s name cannot be plainly given without sin, but itis that form of Vishnu which saved Prahlada, 4.¢,, 


Narahari. From the last line it appears that the post’s son died at an early age. 
The poet also mentions his Guru's name in a similarly disguised fashion in Ram. Ba., s6. I, 5 ‘ bandawh guru- 


wida-Rafija kyipteindhy Napa-ripa xazx.’ With regard to his mother’s name, vide, post, 


t 
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a Vairig! Vaishnava, and also worshipped Mabidéva to some extent. In the Rdmédyan}8 he 
himself states that he has followed many scriptures, cae now and. then he even alludes 
to the nirvisésha advaita Vedantic teaching of ‘Sankarichfrya, with its dyé and its nirgunair 
Brahma, <A great friend of his was Madhu-stdana Sarasvati, who was a follower of the 
doctrine of Saiikarachirya. As a whole, however, his teaching may be taken as that of the 
vigishtddvaita véddnta, witha liberality, leaning sometimes toapproval of strange or more esoteric 
anetriiee. I haye obtained from Bab& Méhan Dias Sidhu the following genealogical table 
showing the line of succession of the teachers of the poet. It starts from Sri-Manndrayana, 
who was twelfth in ascent of teachers before Raminuja. I have no means of checking it, and 
give it for what it is worth, and with the warning that it is probably largely based upon 
unwritten tradition, Some of the names are interesting and well known. I give in a parallel 
column another list of names received from Pat’nd, which differs in a few particulars, and the 


authority of which is unknown to me. . 
ee ee Ee a 
Mohan Diis’s List. Pat’nd List. | Mohan Dis’s List. | Pai’ni List. 





o1 | Srt Purushéttamichir-! As in Mohan Das, 





1 |}S8rt Mannarfyana-—...|\ a 
2/SriLakshmi .. 29 | Sit Gangidhardnanda.. Ditto. 

3 | Srt Dharamuni wae 93 | Srt Riindévardnanda...| Srt Ramamiégra. ” 
4 | Sri Sénhpatimoni —... Srt Dvarinanda ..| AS in Mohan Dé&s, 
5 | Sri Karisunumuni ... 95 | Srt Dovananda sa Ditto, 

6 | Sri Sainyanathamuni...| ; Not given. 96 | Sri Syaminanda oe Ditto. 

_7 | Sri Nathamuni 97 | Sri Sruténanda se Ditto. 
8 |SrtPundarika.. 98 | Sri Nityinanda se Ditto. 

9 Sri Rémamiéra . “ 99 | Sri Parnfinanda ies Ditta. 

10 | Srt Pardnkuéa.... a 30 | St Haryinanda ‘ine Ditto. 

11 | Sri Yamundchérya ... 31 | Srt Srayyinanda | Not given. 

12 | Sex Riminvsasvimin. a9 oe 39 | Srt Harivaryananda ...| As in Méhan Ds. 

13 | Sri Sataképicharya ... . 33 | Sri Righavinanda ... Ditto. 

14 | Sri KurééAchirya ... é Not given. 34 |} Sri Riminanpa”. ... Ditto. 

15 | Srt Lokéchirye | Asin Méhan Dis, | 3° | Sef Surasurdnanda” ... Ditto. 

16 | Sri Parigarich&rya ... Ditio. 86 | Srt Midhavinanda ... Ditto. 

17 | Sri Vak&charya ..{ Set Maghatindrd- 37 | Srt Garthinanda —...| Srt Gurtbaddsajt, 

chérya. 38 | Sri Lakshmidfsajt ...| As in Mohan Das, 

18 | Sri Lékarya ... ..| As in Mohan DAs. | 39 | Set Gépdladdsaji “ Ditto. 

19 | Sri Dévadhipichérya ... Ditto. : 40 | Srt Naraharidivajt ... Ditto. 

20 | Sri Sailééichérya ... Ditto. 41 | Srx Tunastpisagt ... Ditto. 





48 Ba, al. 7. nind-purdina-nigamdygama-sanmatah. ; 
18 Wileon, Religious Seets of the Mindis, gives a much shorter lino of doseeut between Rimidnuja and 
Raiménanda. On p. 35, 1.1, he concludes that Réiminuja was born abot the eml of the Mth contury, aud that the 
first half of the 12th century was tho period at which his fuine as teacher was established. Ou p. 47, he saye 
**Raminand is sometimes said to have been the immediate disciple of Iam finuja, but this appears to be an error.” 
. He adds that a more particular account giver the following succession :~— 
1 Haménuja (No. 12 in above list) 
2 Deévananda (No, 25) 
8 Harinanda (? No, 32) 
4 Raghavananda (No, 338) 
a . 5 RAmfnanda (No, 34) | 
hich would place the last about the end of the 18th century. Tho Bhaklamélé omits No, 4 in the above ithe 
Wei, wmisalf, doubts the accuracy of the list given by him, and helievos that Kémfuanda was not earlier | hag 
oe « . oo of the loth century, thus putting three conturies between the two masters. | 
eT et, OF. , 
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His father-in-law, Dinabandhn, was devoted to the adoration of Rima, and his daughter, who 
had been married to Tul’si Das in her girl-hood, but who, according to custom, lived with her 
family till she was grown up, became also imbued with the same faith, and, when holy ian 
visited her father used to tend them, and entreat them hospitably. When she grew up she 
went to live with her husband, who became passionately devoted to her. After a son had 
been born, one day, Tul’si Dis came home, and discovered that his wife, without letting him 
know, had gone to her father’s house. Full of anxiety he followed her there, and was received 
by her with the following dékds:— 


Lija na ldgaie dpu ki dhauré dyehu sétha | 
Diika dhika aisé préma ka kaha hahaun main ndtha \t 
Asthi-charma-mayae déha mama té mén jaist prite | 
.4 « ° f * 
Twist jauwe Sri Rdma mahan héia na tau bhava-bhtit 


‘Are you not filled with shame, that you have pursued me here? Fieonsuchlove, What 
can I say to you, my Lord? My body is but made of perishable bone and skin, and if such love 
as you have for it, had been but devoted to the holy Rama, the terrors of existence would not 
have existed for you.’ 


Immediately on hearing these words, Tul’si Dis became ‘converted,’ and set out again for 
his own home. Lis wife, who had by no means intended to produce so violent a reaction, 
followed, calling him back, and asking him to stay and eat, that she might return with him. 
But ‘what could a fan do, in the face of a whirlwind? Tul’st Das from that moment became 
an ascetic und, ubandoning house and home, wandered about as a ‘released’ worshipper of 
Rima, He mado Ayédhyd, and subsequently Banjras, his head-quarters, from which he 
frequently visited such places as Mathurd, Vrindivana, Kurukshétra, Prayiga (Allahabad) and 
Purushéttamapuri, | 

After he had left his home, his wife wrote to him the following letter— 

Kati ki Rhink haenuka ai rahata sakhina sanga 9861 | 
Méht phaté ki dara nahin anaia katé dara héiu 

‘Slondor of loin am I, and, fair like gold, I dwell amid my girl-companions. I fear, not 
that my own (heart) may broak, but that thon may perchance be captured by some other 
woman.’ | 


’ 


To this Tul’st Dis replied— 
Kats éha Rayhunitha sanga Vdiiht jatd stra-késa \ 
Hama (4 chdlehi préma-rausa  patnt ké upadésa il 
‘Captured alone by Raghunitha am I, with my locks bounded in matted curls. ‘That is 
flavour of the love which [have taste, tanght by my own wife.’ 
On reeciving this reply, his wile sont him her blessing, and praised him for the course he 
had adopted. | 
Years afterwards, when Tnl'st was an old man, he was returning from Chitrakita, and, rapt 
in devotion he came to his father-in-law’s village, and called at his house for hospitality, with- 
oat recognizing it, or knowing where he was. His wife, who was now also very old, came out, 
according to enstom, to bend the venerable guest, and asked him what he desired to eat. He 
replied, ‘I will make # mess of pottage,’ and so she prepared him an eating place (chaukd) and 
inbles, and clarified butter. Tnl’st Dés, as is the custom 
with hisown hands. After his wife had heard him 


became full of joy that her husband had so mani- 
but only said, 


brought him wood, vice, pease, vege 

of Smirta Vaishnuvas, began to cook his food 

speak once or twice she recognized him, and | 

festly become a devotee of Ltdma, She, however, did not disclose herself, se 

‘Reverend sir, may I bring you some pepper ?’ He replied ‘there is some in my wallet. May 
ml Kapnd = phone jana, : 
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I bring you some sour condiment?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ ‘May I bring you some 
camphor ?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ Then, without asking permission, she attempted to 
wash his feet; but he would notlether, After this she passed the whole night thinking to 
herself, ‘How can I manage to stay with him, and to spend my time at once serving ‘the Lord 
and my husband?’ At one time she would wish to do so, and at another time she would 
remember that her husband had left her and become an ascetic, and that her company would 
only embarrass him. Finally she made up her mind that, as he carried about with him, in 
his bag, delicacies like pepper, sour condiments, and camphor, she as his wife, would be no 
impediment to him. Accordingly, at early dawn she invited Tul’st to stay there, and worship, 
He refused, in spite of all her entreaties. He would not even stay to eat. Then she said 
‘Reverend sir, do you not know me?’ He replied ‘No.’ ‘Reverend sir, do you not know 
whose house this is o° «No! Do you not know what town this is YP’ *No.’ Then she told 
him who she was, and asked that she might be allowed to stay with him; to which he would in 
no way agree. She continued,”? — 

Rhariyé8 hari kaptra lédn achita na piya tiya tydga\ 
Kai khariyd mohi méli Itai achala haraw anurdga Wi 


‘If there be in your wallet everything from chalk to camphor, you should not, my love, 
have abandoned your wife. Hither take me also in your wallet, or clso (abandon it) and 
devote yourself entirely to love for the Omnipotent (giving up all care for carthly things),’% 
Thereupon Tiil’s! Das departed, and gave away all the things in his wallet to Brihmans, and 
his wife’s knowledge of things divine (jidna) became fuller than before.’ 


On one of his journeys, Tul’st Das, after visiting Bhrigurféram,* Ifdisanagar and Parasiyé, 
being attracted by the devotidn of Gambhira Déva, Raja of Giy Ghit, stayed there a short time, 
and thence went to Brahmapur% to visit the shrine of Brahmésvaranitha Mahidéva. From 
Brahmapur he went to the village of Kint.?7 Thero not only did he find no place, where he 
could get any food, but was distressed to seo the people devoted to the manners and customs of 
female demons (Rikshast!). He went on his way, and met a cowherd (ahi, abhira) of Kait, 
named Mahgar or Maigard, the son of Saiwart Ahir2® Hoe hud « cattle yard in the open plain, 
where he used to offer hospitality to holy men, With great humility, he invited Tul’st Dis 
thither and gave him some milk, which the poot boiled down into kidd, and ate. He then asked 
Magar to ask @ boon, and the latter begged first that he might be endowed with perfect faith 
in the Lord, and secondly that his family, which was short lived, might be a long lived one. 
Tul’st Dis replied, ‘If you and your family commit no thefts, and avoid cnusing affliction to 
any person, your desire will be fulfilled.’ It is now claimed that the blessing has been 
fulfilled, The story is still well known both in Baliydé and Shihabad districts, In 1889 A.D. 
the representative of his family was an old man namod Bihdri Ahir, Mantgnr’s descen- 
dants have always been well known, ever since, for the ready horpitality they offer to holy 
men, and are said never to commit theft, though other Ahirs of the sume village have 
by no means so good a reputation. 





Sa Rah edenli iy eat i Mae AL 


22 This verse is Dihabali 255, with slight differences of reading. 

23 Khariyd is the technical name for a Vaishnava mendicant’s wallet. Jt is mule of hAdrud cloth, and carried 
on the shoulder. 

% The meaning is that he keeps himself too well supplied with delicacies, ta be a puro mondicant. He should 
be either a pure mendicant, or not at all. 

2% Bhrigurférama (sic) is the chief town of the District of Baliyé, opposite Shahfibid, and east of Bandras, in the 
N.W.P. Parasiya is in the same district. It is said to be the site of Paridara’s hermituys. So also Hansanagar 
and Gay Ghat are in Baliya. The latter is no longer the seat of a RAJA. The family of the RAja of Gay Ghat is now 
apttled at Hal’dt in the same district. They are Kshutiriyas of the Hayahé clan. 

% Brahmapur is in the District of ShAhAbfd (Arrah), A mél4 in hold thero at the foxtival of the Bivaritri, 

« t Alag i Qhéhéb4d, about two miles east of Brahmapur. It is in fact commonly known ay KAit-Brahmapar. 

Iwo men of tho same names are prominent figures in the well known folk song of Lorik. 

> tee ayo notorious thieves. 
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From Kant, Tul’si Das went on to Béla Pataut where he met a Pandit a Sakadvip! Brahman 
named Gobind Misra, and a Kshattriya, named Raghunidth Singh. These recelved him with 
great hospitality. He complained that the name of the town, Béld Patant was not @ good one 
and suggested its being changed to Raghunath’pur, by which both Raghunath Singh’s tains 
would be preserved, and also hundreds of thousands of men would be continually uttering a 
name of Rima, (#. ¢, Raghundtha) when speaking of it. This proposal was apreed to and th 
place is now kviown as Raghunith’pur ; it is a station on the Hast Indian Railway, and is about 
two miles south of Brahmapur.®” The chaurd, or place where Tul’st Dis used to sit, is still 
shown there. Another village in the neighbourhood is called, Kaithi, where the prineipal man 
Jérawar Singh, is said to have received the poet, and to have been initiated by him. 


Tul’si Das at first resided in Ayédhyd, as a Smirta Vaishnava, and here the Lord Rama is 
said to have appeared to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a Raméyana in 
the vernacular language used by the common people. He commenced it in the year 1574 A.D. 
and had got as far as the end of the Aranya-kdnd, when his differences with the Vairigt 
Vaishyavas, with whose regulations about food he could not cémply, induced him to go to 
Banaras, where he completed the poem. 


He settled in Bandras at Asf-ghit, near the L6lirka-kund, and here he died in the year 1628 
A.D. A ghdf on the Ganges near this place is still called the Tul’st-ghat. Close by is a temple 
in honour of Hanumiin, said to have been built by the poet, as mentioned, when describing the 
legend as to manner in which the Rdmdjfd came to be written. 


It is said that, after he had finished his great poem, he was one day bathing at Manikar- 
niki-ghit, when a pandit, who was proud of his knowledge of Sanskrit came up to him and 
said, ‘Reverend sir, Your Honour is a learned Sanskrit Pandit. Why, therefore, did Your 
Honour compose an epic poem in the vulgartongue,’ Tul’st Dis replied ; ‘ My language in the 
vulgar tongue is imperfect, I admit, but it is better than the erotics®! of you Sanskrit-knowing 
gentlemen.’ ‘How is that?’ said the Pandit. ‘Because,’ said Tul’si, 

Mani bhdjana dikha pérat piirana ami nthdrs | 
Ka chhindiya ké sangrahiya kahahu b1béha bichdrs \\ 82 


‘Tf thou find a jewolled vessel full of poison, and an earthen cup (pérana=puravd) full 
of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse, and which wilt thouaccept? Tell me this after thon hast 
considered the matter.’ 

Ghana Syfima Sukla** was a great Sanskrit poet, but used to prefer to write poems in the 
vernacular. Some of the latter were on religious topics, and a pandit reproached him for this, 
telling him. to write for the future in the pure Sanskrit language, and God would be pleased 
thereby. Ghana Syima replied that he would ask Tul’st Das, and do what he advised. He then’ 
laid the whole matter before the poet, who replied,— s & | 


Ké bhakhd kd sanbskrtia préma chaéhiyé sancha | 
Kima jo dwat ledimari kad tat karat keumdnchd 11 *4 


‘Whether it be in the vulgar tongue, or whether it be in Sanskrit, all that is necessary is 
tre Love for the Lord. When a rough woollen blanket is wanted (to protect one in the storm), 
who takes out @ silken vest P’ 


It was the custom of Tul’st Das to cross the river Ast every morning for purificatory 
purposes. On his way back, he used to throw the water, which remained unused in his été, 








baie hittin) 


$0 Tt was originally two villages, Béla and Pataut, which have grown into one. 
3. Ndyikd-varnana, More literally, desaription of heroines. 
32 This is Dikdbalé 351, with slight variations of reading. 


83 Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindtetan, § 92. ° 
% Déhdbalt $72, and Sat’sat VIL..125. The Kaliyuga is the time of sturm und drang, when the rough protection 


of the vernacular is wanted, and not the silken graces of Sanskrit to teach people the right way. Kumdncsh 
explained as equivalent to gamdeh (Arabic) ‘ close texture,’ hence as above. 
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upon a mango tree which grew there. A ghost (prétd) lived in that tree, and one day he 
appeared to the poet, thanked him for the daily draught of water, and told him to ask a boon, 
Tnl’st asked to be shown the Lord Rima with his attendants. The ghost replied, ‘I have no 
power to show you Rima, but I can show you how to get to see him. In a certain temple the 
story of the Rémédyand is being recited. There you will find a very poor miserable looking 
man, who comes before every one else to hear the reading, and goes away last of all. That ig 
Hanuman. Go to him privately, fall at his feet, and make known your petition to him, Tf 
he be willing, he will show you Rima.’> Tul’s] Dis went hothe, bathed and worshipped, and 
then went and sat where the reading was to goon. Sure enough, ag the ghost had said, a 
wretched looking man came first of all and stayed till the very end. When he went away, 
Tul’si followed him, and when they got to a lonely place, fell at his feet, calling him Hanuman 
and making known his petition. Hanumin said: ‘Go thou to Chitrakita and there wilt thon 
be vouchsafed a sight of Rima Chandra.’ With these words ho disappeared. 


Tul’st Dis started for Chitrakata with his heart full of love and joy ; stayed there a few days. 
to visit the various holy places, and then, one day, took a walk outside the city, where all of a 
sudden he came upon a Rdm Lild, or dramatic representation of the history of Rima. The scene 
which was being acted was the Conquest of Lanki, including the giving of the kingdom to Vibht- 
- shana, and the return to Ayédhy’. There were Rima, Lakshmana, Siti, Hanumin, and all their 
friends. When Tal’s! Dis had finished looking on he turned to go homo, aud met a Brihman, 
who was no other than Hanumin in disguise. ‘Sir,’ said Tul’s? Dis, ‘this is a very excellent - 
Rém Ltlé” The Brahman said, ‘ Are you mad, talking of [idm Lilds at this time of year? Here 
they only take place in Aévin and Kirtik (Octobor and November). This is not the season for 
the Rém Lila.’ Tul’st Dis, feeling annoyed at the brusquo answer which ho received, replied, 
‘No, Sir, I have just seen one with my own byes, come along, and I will show it to you.’ He 
took the Brahman back to the scene of the Lild, but, when thoy got there, thero was nothing 
visible, Tul’st asked all the people about, ‘Where is the dm Lilé I saw just now going on here ? 
Where have the actors gone to? Did not you see it?’ Hveryone said, ‘Who would seo a Lild 
at this season?’ Then Tul’st remembered what Hanumin had said to him at Baniras, and 
recognized that what he had thought was a J#ld was really w vision of the actual heroes 
of the drama. Full of shamo at not having recognized his Lord and done honour to him, he 
went home weeping, and refused to eat. At night, whon ho had gone to rest, Hanumiin came to 
him in a dream, and said to him ‘Tul’s!, rogret not, In this Kuli Yuga, even gods get no 
opportunity of seeing Rima, Blessed art thou among men, that ho hath shown himself to thee, 
Now abandon sorrow, and adore him more,’ Comforted by these words, tho holy man returned 
to Baniras, and spent his days adoring his Master. It was on his way home on this occasion, 
that he met his wife as already recorded. 
As Tul’si Dis was going homo one dark night in Baniiras, ho was xeb upon by robbers, 
who roshed at him crying ‘indr, mir.’ He did not attompt to protect Limsoll, but stood his 
ground fearlessly, saying :— 


Bisara dhdsant ké dhakd rajani chahun dist ehdrd | 
Dalata dayidnidhi délshiyé kapi kisart  Iixdre 36 





Neen Ales eH tt 





% The ghost was a wicked man who had died under the tree just outside Bandrus. LHe had thus not gone to 
Heaven, but had been saved, by propinquity to the holy place, from going to hell. Ho wan accordingly settled in 
the mango tree. The story goes that aftor his interview with T'ul’st Das, he was allowed untrance into the city, 
and thereby obtained salvation. 
% Compare Dohdbali 289, in which tho socond half lino runs, 
‘Sankara niga pura rakhiy?  — ehttat subichana kira,’ 

‘O Siva, protect thine own city (Baniras), with a glance (lilerably margin) of thy propitions oye.’ Siva had three 
eyes ; two were propitious, and the third turned to ashos him on whoin its glance fell (a. y., Kamudéva, Cf. Ram. Ba. 
ch. 87, 6, taba siwa tieara nayone ughdrd). Iam indebted to Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedt for this explanation of this 
 diffoult verse of which I have scon sovoral attemptod translations. The sixty-your aycle of Jupiter is divided into 
three periods of 20 years each, sacred to Brahm4, to Vishnu and to Siva, respectively, Tho last seoro or ‘ Rudra- 


vial,’ Secene iv in Tul’st Das’s time about V. 8. 1655 (1598 A. D.}, just whon the Musaludus commenced to opprosé 
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‘By day, I am rudely thrust aside by scoffers ; by night, robbers surround me,’ 0 
Hanumin, thou monkey-prince, thou son of Késarin, gaze in compassion as they oppress me.’ 








Ame eee ene oe eee cere 


Whereupon Hanumin appeared and so terrified the robbers that they fell to the ground 
in fear, and Tul’si went on his way unmolested, 


, Another thief-legend is better known, A thief came by night to break into his house, but 
as he was about to enter, he was alarmed to soe a mysterious watchman, armed with bow and. 
arrow standing in his way. Tho thief retreated, to come again two or three times the same 
night, but always with the same result, The same thing happened for two nights more. On 

the morning of the third day, the thief approached Tul’st Da&® and asked who the handsome 

dark-complexioned man was that was living in his house. Tul’st asked him when he had seen 

him, and the thief confessed the whole affair, Then the poet recognized that the mysterious 

stranger could be no other than his master, Riima, and grieved that his possessing property 

should have given his Lord such trouble to guard it, distributed all he had to Briihmans, 

offering some to tho thiol also, Tho latter, overwhelmed with remorse, gave up his house 
and home, and became a follower of Tul’st Dis. 


A mendicant of the Alukh®? Sect came to Baniras, and every one gave him alms except Tul’st 
Daa, Annoyed at this he camo to the poot’s residence with his usual ory ‘ Alakh kad, Alakh 
&é lakho,’ ‘Tell of the Unseen, Seo the Unseen.’ Tol’st made no reply. Then the mendicant 
began to abuse him, but Tul’sf replied; ‘Why do you abuse me, and call upon the Unseen ? 


Call upon Rima,” — 
Hama lakhw hama-hi hundra lakhu hama hamdra hé dicha \ 
Tulasi alakhaht kd lakhahu ' Rdmandma japy nicha \\ 


‘Thou who art in the midst of “I” and of ‘mino,” see (that which thou callest) “I” and 
{that which is) really “1.” Seo (that which is really) “mine.” Why dost thou endeavour to 
see the Unseen? Vile one, utter prayor in the name of Rama.’ 

Hore “I” and “mino” mean the illusion, mdyd, of the Védintins, in which the ignorant 
man is onvelopad. This is woll brought out in the oft-quoted line, _ 

. : math arn mora tira tain maya, 
| “Land my, thy and thou, are illusion.” 


Tulsi Dis tells the Alukhiya to, distinguish what he calls self from his real self, the 
Antaryimi Brahma. When «man is in the midst of illusion, all he can see is the illusion. 
The Alakhiya is to brenk the voil, and to understand what his real self is. Without breaking 
that voil it is impossible to seo Brahman, Tho only way to break it is to worship Rama, .*y 


At the villago of Mnirawi in tho district of Saran is a Brahma-sthina, where ‘oné ‘callers 
Hari Rima committed huicide, compelled thereto by the tyranny of Kanak: Shahi Bisén. 
Throughout the districts of Gorakh’pur and Sitran, there is a widely believed tradition that 
Tul’st Dis was prosont when he was invested with the Brahmanical thread. ‘ The athiin is called 
Hari Rim Brahm, and wv lange fuir is held here on the ninth of the bright half of Chaitra (the 
Rima-navami), The place is a station on the Bengal and North-Western Railway. 


The celebrated ‘Abdu'r-Rahim Khinkhind® used. frequently to correspond.with Tul’ai Das. 
On one oecnsion Tal’st Das sont him half a déhd as follows :-— | 
‘Sura-tiya, nara-tiya, ndga-tiya, saha bédana saba kati 


Bee els ia Ne 
Beuares, ‘I'he verso (tho original is cortainly the Dékdbalt version) refers to thia. The dhénendwalé, the calumnia~ 
tors, wore tho Miaboine "Dhak is sqaivaiea to dhakld, a shove. Of, K. Bim., Ut. 76, Andharé adhama, &o. 
Of also Dikithati, 240, and K, Rém., Ut, 1704178, in which the Rndraviet is specially mentioned. ode 

” Tho Alukhajaydndwalda aro Baivas. The name is derived from alakshys, invisible. They are a sub-division 
of the Part division of tho Dasndmt sect, They are also called Alakhiyd, Some of the Gérakhpanthis also call 
themsclvo Alakhiyf, but tho true Alakhtyas do not alit their ears as the Gérakhpanthis do. 


#8 See Modern Vernacular Literature of RindGetn, $108, 
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—— 
To which the Nawab replied, 

‘Garbha liyé Hulast phiré | 

‘Women of the gods, women of the mortals, women of the Nagas, all suffer pain (in 
child-birth).’ , 

‘Yet Hulasi®® (the poet’s mother) let herself become with child, that she might have a son 
like Tul’ si.’ | : 

Pandit Sudhakar Dvivédi gives a variant of the legend, with a slightly different reading of 
the verse. A poor Brihman is agid to have worried the poet for money to meet the expenses of 
his daughter’s marriage. Finally Tul’sf gave him the following half line :— ; 

‘ Sura-tiya nara-tiya ndga-tiya sabu chdhata asa hdiy 

‘These three kinds of women all desire a gon like thee,’ and told him to present it to the 
Hmperor’s Governor. The latter on receiving it rewarded the Brahman, and wrote the answer 
Pulass sd suta hot wW 


Tulasi sé suta hori.’ 


‘Géda lié hulast phiratn 


‘But all women desire that they may joyfully (Awlest) carry in their arms, a son like 
Tulast. This verse, the Pandit explains, is probably the foundation of the tradition that the 
name of the post’s mother was Hulasi. 


The famous Tédar Mall was another of Tul’st Das’s friends and was an ardent devotee of 
Rama. When he died (1589:.A.D.) the poet wrote the following verses in memoriam :— 


Mahaté chéré génwa kod 
Tulast yd hali-kéla mén 
Tulast Rima sanéha ké 
Tédara dharé na hiéndha hi 
Tulasi ura théld bimala 
Samujhi suléchana sinchihén 
Rima-dhima Tidara gayé 
Jiyabd mita punita bine 


mana ki badat mahipa \ 
athayé Tédera dipalt 

sira dhara bhdri bhira | 
jaga kara rahew ative | 
Tidara gunayana bdga | 
amagi umaygt anurdya i 
Tulasi bhayow nisiche y 
yahi bade sanleicha I 


‘A master of but four villages,’ but a mighty monarch of himself, Tal’si,in thisage of evil 
the light of Tédar hath set. Tul’si placed on his head tho heavy burden of love for the Lord, 
but Tddar could not bear the burden of the world upon his shoulders, and laid it down 
Tul’si’s heart was a pure watering-basin in the garden of 'l'Odar’s virtues. WhenT think of this 
mine eyes o’erfiow and water them with affection. Tédar hath gone to the dwelling place of the 
Lord, and therefore Tul’si refraineth his grief, but hard it is for him to live without his pure 
friend.’ 


The famous Maharij Man Siigh* (d. 1618) of Ambér (Jaipur), and his brother Jagat Siigh 
and other great princes were in the habit of coming to pay reverence to the poet. A man once 


asked why such great people came to see him now-a-days. In former duys no une came to see 
him, Tul’si Dis replied :“4 

Lahat na phitt kaudi-hi kb chahat leahi Tsitja 

S6 Tulasi mahangd iyi 

oo 


%9 It is an idea expressed frequently in T'ul’st Dds’s pootry, that the mother of a son devoted to Rdima is blessed 
above all others. 

= Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindisldn, § 105. The deed of arbitration alroady alluded to was devoted 
to settling a quarrel between his descendants. We havo alrondy soon thut Tul’xt Dis is aaid to huve compiled the 
Déhdbalt, after the year 1508 A. D. at his request. ‘T'ul’st Dax gbjectod on principle to praising any grout man, 86 
Rém. Ba., Oh., 11, 7 (kinhé prdkerita jana, $e.) “s 
1 41 This may be either taken literally, or if ehdrén gdnwa bo used in its idiomatic meaning of ‘ landod property,’ 
the sentence may mean * respected in his own property,’ 

$2: iis meaning of this 0/4 is doubtfal to me, 


Lima gariba-ntrotja i 


SI et ee ee sere a tenet 





«8 Vernacular Lit, § 109. & DohGvali, 108, 109. 
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Ghara ghara méngé ttka punt bhitpati pijs péi\ 
Té Tulasi taba Rama binw té aba Rima sahdi yy 


‘(Once did I beg) and collected not even a cracked cowry in alms. Who wanted me then 
for any need P But Rama, the cherisher of the poor, made me of great price. I used to be 
from door to door for alms, now kings worship my feet. Saith Tul’st: then it was ident 
Rima. Now Rima is my helper.’ 


One day a Brahman woman, whose husband had just died, and who was on her way to be- 
come suttee, passed Tul’si Dis and made obeisance to him. The holy man, in absence of mind 
blessed ber, saying ‘sawubhdyyavati hé,’ ‘blessed be your wedded life.’ Her relations aie 
accompanied her snid: ‘ Reverend sir, this woman only to-day became a widow, and an ies 
way to become a suttee with her husband. You have just now given her a blessing, which 
must turn out unfulfilled,—but, still, all men know your might. Tal’st replied, ‘Achchhé, do 
not burn her husband till IT come.’ Je then went to the Ganges and bathed, put a new eacnend 
on to the corpse, and began to repeat the name of Rima. He remained praying and praising 
the Lord in this way for nearly three hours, when the corpse rose, as one awakened from’ see 
and sitting up in the presence of thousands of men, said ‘Why have you brought me here ? * 
His relations explained to him that he had died, and that Tul’st had brought him to life, at 
hearing which ho fell at the poet’s feet. Thereupon all the people praised the name of Rama, 
and took him who was dead, and was now alive, to his home. 


News of this reached the emperor at Dehli,4° who sent for Tul’st Das. When the poet 
arrived in court, the emperor received him with much honour, gave him a high seat, and then 
asked him to perform w miracle. ‘T'nl’si smiled and answered, ‘Your Majesty, I have no power 
to perform miracles. I know not magic. One thing, and only one, I know, — the name of the 
Lord, Rima Chandra.’ The emperor, on this, flew into a rage, and ordered the poet to be 
imprisoned till he should perform some miracle. He sat in prison, repeating the name of Rama . 
and praising Hanuman. ; 


Seeing the trouble in which this faithful devotee of Rima was involved, Hanumin 
sent myriads of monkoys, who entered the city and began to destroy the palace and all its 
contents. They even went so far as to make faces at and threaten the emperor and his 
wives. When nothing could stop their devastation, the emperor’s eyes became opened, and 
going with his chief queen he fell at Tul's? Dis’s feet and implored his forgiveness. The 
poet then pruyed again to Hanuman and the army of monkeys withdrew, after the emperor 
had promised to leave Dehli (a city of holy memories to Hindus), and found a new city. This 
new city is that now known as Sh dhjahinibid. From Dehli, Talst Das went to Vrindavan, 
where he met Nabhi Das, the worshipper of Krishna and the author of the Bhakti Mala. | One 
day, the two poets wont, with other Vaishnavas, to worship at the temple.of Gépala (Krishna). 
Some of the Vaishnavas said to him sarcastically, ‘He has deserted his own God (Rima), and 
come to worship in the temple of another (Krishna).’ To this T nl’si replied :<— 

Ké buranaun chhabi Ga ki bhalé birdjau nidtha | 
Tulasi mastuba taba nawar dhanukha. bana le hdtha \ 

‘How am Ito deseribe the representation (of Krishna) which I see to-day. Noble indeed 
doth he seom, but not till he appear with bow and arrow in his hands (7: ¢., in the character of* 
Rama), will ‘Tul’st bow his head to him,’ , 

While he was yet speaking, behold the image of Krishna changed its appearance. His 
flute became an arrow, and his reed a bow. Seeing this miracle, all were astonished, and 
praised Tul’st. , 


+ 


43 Some legends say this was ShAb Jahn, who reigned from. 1628 to 1658 A. D. * But the poet died in 1624 A.D. 
6 Vernacular Lit. § 51. | 
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The following are said to have been Tul’si Das’s dying words :— 
Réma-néma-jasa baram kat = bhayau chaheata aba maune | 
Tulast ké mukha dijsyé aba-hi tulast sauna \\ 


‘T have sung the glory of the name of Rima, and now would I be silent. Now place ye 
the gold, and the leaf of éul’si, into Tul’st’s mouth.”4? ; 


I may add that K. Rdm. Ut., 180 (kunkuma ranga su-anga jité, §c.), is said to have been 
composed by the poet, when his eye fell upon a kshémakaré falcon, a bird of good omen, as he 
sat on the banks of the Ganges gwaiting death, 


In conclusion, I must again thank the various scholars who have helped me to compile 
these notes, more especially Mahimahépadhyiiya Pandit Sudhikar Dvivéd!, and Babi Rim Din 
Singh. Without their kind assistance, I should never have been able to place on record the 
information here made public. 





A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
| (Concluded from page 243.) 
Postscript, 
[BY MAJOR RB. 0. TEMPLE.) 


In May 1892 the Local Government in Burma authorized me to arrange for the restoration 
of the three Pali stones of these inscriptions, if possible. 


Through the kindness of Messrs. H. W. Oates, Algie and Griffin, of the Public Works 
Department, preliminary works were undertaken, with a view to finding out what remained of 
the stones and how far they could be put back into their original condition. 


Mr, Griffin took a great deal of trouble over the matter, and the immediate result of his 
labours was the following report :— 


“The stones, of which there are ten, 7. ¢., including both the Pali and the Talaing 
inscriptions, are all more or less broken, Their original form was approximately that shewn in 
the sketch (see the six Plates entitled “Restored Portions of the Pali Stones of the Kalyant In- 
scriptions”). They stood 6 ft. high above the ground surface and had their tops curved, as 
shewn in the Plate, “Stones 1 to 10 of the Kalyint Inscriptions.” Only one retains any part 
of the top curvature, the rest being broken off much nearer the ground. Their thickness 
averages about 13 inches, but they differ in this respect from each other, and each stone varies 
in itself. The broken pieces shewn in the Plate, “* Broken Portions of the Kalyiint Stones,” are 
numbered as belonging to the various stones; but this selection depends partly on the position 
in which they are lying, and partly on their thickness. Consequontly, since the thickness js 
variable, the selection is only approximate and cannot be absolutely determined mechanically 
bill the pieces are fitted together. The material from which the stones were cut is a mode 
rately hard sandstone. 


“The stones are inscribed on both sides, and, consequently, many of the broken pieces have 7 
been lying with one surface in contact with the soil, In some cases this has decayed the stone, 
‘and a few portions of the inscriptions have been thereby entirely destroyed. Other 
portions have also been destroyed by the stone having flaked off, not by the action of the 
weather, but when the stones were broken. Theso flakes it will, of courgo, be impossible to 
recover, It will, therefore, be impossible to entirely restore the inscriptions. 


. a The sketches in the Plates above mentioned shew those portions of the stones, which are 
atngeesianding above ground, and also those pieces lying on the ground, which are above one 
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hers of the Vaishnava sect, it is customary to place Ganges water, gold, and a leaf of the ful’ of 


Seileon' a moweh. 


= Restored portions of the Pali stones of the 
Kalyant Inscriptions of Dhammachétt, 1470 A.D. Obverse face of the firs 
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Reverse face of the first stone. 
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Plate III. 


Obverse face of the second stone. 
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Reverse face of the second stone. 
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Obverse face of the third stone. 
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Reverse face of the third stone. 
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SSS 
cubic foot in size and which bear a portion of both inscribed surfaces, The total volume of all 
these is approximately 200 cubic feet; while the total volume of the original stones above 
ground must have been at least 325 cubic feet, taking an average thickness of 13 inches. This 
leaves a difference of 125 cubic feet, representing the volume of the missing portions. 


‘All that is now visible does not exceed half of this, if, indeed, it isas much. It is clear, 
then, that some portions of the stones have either been removed from the site. or are 
lying buried near it. ; 


*‘ With regard to the possibility of some pieces of inscribed stone being buried near the 
site, the Plate, ‘‘General Plan of the Site of the Kalyant Inscriptions,” shews a slight mound 
near the south-west corner and a small hollow at the south-east. The former does not rise 
more than twelve to eighteen inches above the natural surface of the ground and appears to 
be composed. of broken brick, possibly debris from a ruined pagoda opposite. The hollow is 
circular, and about two feet deep, with brickwork shewing round its edge. This may possibly 
be the top of a well which has been filled in, but this is doubtful. There is a small mound at 
its edge, which is made up of brickwork, partially broken away and overgrown by bamboos. 
The only other mound is that shewn in the ‘‘ General Plan” about the centre of the line of stones. 
This is very small, having been formed by ants round the base of an old bamboo clump, now 
cut down. Two stones have already been taken out of this and it could not possibly contain 
more of any consequence. The ground slopes slightly from the base of the stones and the 
pieces shewn in the plates were lying on the slopes, either on the surface, or partially 
buried to a depth of only three to four inches below it. 


‘‘The genoral inference, then, is that the probability of finding any considerable 
amount of inscribed stone buried in the vicinity is very small. 


Building up the various parts of the stones would be attended with considerable 
difficulty, since the stones are inscribed on both sides. The only portions available for 
connecting the parts are, therefore, the broken strfaces (these in many cases have a considerable 
slope to the horizontal) and the outside edges; so it would be exceedingly difficult to fix the 
centre portions. For the same reasons, also, ib will be necessary to build them up in a vertical 
position.” 

The above report, having made it clear that the restoration of the stones, if possible 
at all, would be attended with much difficulty, advantage was taken of a set of ink 
impressions taken by the late Prof. Forchhammer, and found among his papers, to aid. 
in piecing the broken stones together. 


The work of restoring tho stones on paper from Prof. Forchhammer’s fragments was in 
itself a matter of no small difliculty, but it has been successfully accomplished, so far as the 
materials at: hand gafficed for the purpose. For this work the MSS., from which the text 
given in this Journal was compiled, were of great value, and their general accuracy was proved 
by the fact that with their aid tho text of the original stones could be followed so closely as 
to admit of the fragmentary impressions collected by Prof, Forchhammer being arranged in 
the order, in whieh they must have originally been inscribed on the stones. 


When the fragmenis of the text wore thus restored, they were fixed on to large sheets of 
paper, the original forms uf the stones were roughly drawn in, and the spaces left between 
fraoments blackened over. The sheets were then photo-lithographed and the results repro- 
duced in Plates 1. to VI., entitled “Restored Portions of the Pal Stones of the Kalyani 


Inscriptions of Dhammachéti, 1476 A. D.” 

These plates are now in the hands of the engineers, and it may be possible yet to restore 
these most important atones and preserve them from further destruction. 

The credit of the difficult and ingenious work of piecing together Prof. Forchhammer’s 
fragments is due to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 


BY GEO, FR. D'PENTIA. 
No. 16.—The Prinee and the Kambais. 
(Continued from p. 250), 


The little birds then said :—~ “ We thought as much, We did sce some huge bird falling 
upon us, and had it not been for that boy there nuder the tree, we, too, should have been lost 
to you. As soon as he saw the wild bird trying to deviur us, he gol up and killed it, and there 
ies the carcase of it. Co down, therefore, and thank hin first as our deliverer. You must 
also try and render him sume help, for he appears to be in great anxiety about something or 
other.” 


The gtripakshd and qininaksh’n then came down and saw that all that their children said 
was true. They, therefore, thanked our hero very heartily, and ashed him why he looked so 
dejected and care-worn, and if they could holp himinany way. The prince toll them every- 
thing: how he had come to that Jand in seareh of kembats s how be killed the rdibhas; 
how he packed the r@ikhus’ daughtor in a box and tied it te the chain of the ship in which he 
came ; how the chain was drawn up, and he was Jeft behind withont any chanee of his ever 
getting back to his parents, which thought enused hitn the greatest pain and anxiety, 


When the gifripaleshd and girdpakshin heard his story they said te him:— “Js this all 
that you are anxious about? Order ns and we will bear you ina short time to your home in 
safety. But before you go, take a little present from ux. Wo will cach give you a feather. 
When you wear the feather of the girdpaltshd in your turban, at any age, you will look like a 
person a thousand years old; again, when you wear that of the qrriépakshkin, you will look like 
a lad of twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go.” 


Upon this our hero took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more going to see 
his parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The grripaksha and géridpakehin 
then both joined their wings and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him into the air, and in a few moments put him down new the fisherman’s house, and 
went away, after again thanking him for resening their children’s life, and each of them gave 
him a feather. 


The fisherman and his wife, who word nearly blind from the effeets of crying day and 
night for the supposed loss of their child, were taken by surprise, us they henrd the prince’s 
voice suddenly fall on their ears, calling ont to them as father and mother, They were now 
very glad to see him back, and asked him where ho had heen and what he had been doing for 
so long. He told them evorything from the moment he had left them to the lime of speaking. 
They listened, with amazement, to the exploits of their son, and were prowd of hin. Now that 
their son was again with them safe, they shook off their cares and anxiotios, and, recovering 
slowly, regained their strength. ‘I'hus they were again themselves ina short time. 


A few months after this, thore happened to he a great festival, and every one was supposed 
to eat and drink merrily for the day. The old fisherman ealled the prince, aud, handing him 
some money, told him to go to the ddedr and buy some ment and vegetables and frait, and other 
nice things for dinner. The prince at once obeyed. Going to the bdedr, he bought what was 
necessary, and, hiring a cooly, sunt it io his house, while he himeelf kept ronming about the 
place, as he had not been there since he had left in search of the dambels, diverting himself 
. ‘with aweets and fruits. Rambling from one placa to another, he happened to come to where 
the palace of the king was located, Just then he rumombered the feathers given to him by the 

Hirlpabehd axid girdpakshin, and of their virtue, So wishing toamnse himself by passing of 
| for ain did man, he wore in his turban the feather of tho giridpuehd, whon, at once, he was 


: 
a 


The eo an Old man of a thousand years ! 
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In this guise he went past the king’s palace. The king, who happened to be standing i ‘ 
balcony of his palace, saw him, and thought to himself : nding in the 


«How old that man looks! Surely, he must have seen many countries, and must be 
acquainted with many stories. It will certainly be worth while to hear some tale or other 
from him,”’ 

Thus thinking, he called him in, addressing him as djjd (grand-father), and said : — « Aijé, 
you look a thousand years old. Won’t you oblige me with one of the old tales of which you 
must be full P” 


But our hero modestly said : — “No, no; what do I know abont old stories 9” 


The king then again said : — “Come, come, @jd, who will believe that you are not 
acquainted with stories P Do oblige me.” 


After much begging and coaxing, the supposed old man began : — 


“ Sire, as I told you, I do not know any old stories, but listen to what little I dan tell you. 
Once upon a time, there lived a king with his queen, whose dominions extended far and wide, 
and who possossed an immense hoard of treasure, but, to their great grief, they had had no 
issue, to procure which the queen every day gave away one siiplt (sieve) full of gold in alms 
to beggars, hoping that the recipients of the alms would pray and thereby obtain them a son, 


“One day she was seated in the balcony with a sieve full of gold for the purpose of distri- 
buting among the beygars, whon a ydsdiwt, who happened to come to beg, saw this gold, and 
asked. her what she had in the sieve. The queen told him it was gold, upon which the gésdiut 
asked her: —~ ‘Is thore any one that will eat it? And the queen answered in a sorrowful 
tone: — ‘No; and that is the reason why I am sitting here with this sieve full of gold, hoping 
that, by distributing it, the reveivors of it may pray and obtain a son for me, but to this day it 
seems that their prayers have not been heard.’ The gésdnvi then asked her if the king, her 
husband, was at home, but she said that he had gone out, ‘Very well,’ said the gésdivi. 
‘Tell him, when he returns, to come to my ma? in a certain village, and then I will tell him 
what to do in order that your desires may be satisfied.’ The queen promised to send the king 
on his return, and the ydsdiwi, after receiving alms, went away. . 


“This is the story, O king, I know; and now let me go.” 


The king, who suspected that this story was all about himself, was anxious to hear more, . 
and so said to him: — “Go on, did, tell mo further. It isa very interesting tale.” 


But the supposed old man pretended to know nothing more. The king, however, beggei. 
of him, and urged him to ell more, upon which he continued : — | 


Then, Sire, when the king returned in the evening, the queen Jaid out supper for him, and - 
while he was partaking of it, the queen said:— ‘My dear husband, this morning, as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gésdnvi, 
who says his hut is in o certain village, came up and asked me what I had in the sieve, and 
when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was any one who would eat it, but I said there 
was nO one, and that was the reason why I distributed it among beggars, in order that, through 
their prayers at any rate, we may getason. Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and 
when I told him you were gone ont, he asked me to send you to his mai on your return.’ 


*The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said — 
‘My dear wife, you are distributing @ sieve full of gold every morning, besides which we are per- 
forming other charitable acts, and all to no avail. What can a gésénet tell, and much less do. 
that our “desires may he fulfilled?’ But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, say eee 
‘Let us see what, he may have te say. Who. knows but that he may help us to obtain our 
Wishes,’ 
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« After much entreaty, however, the king consented to go, and, having finished his supper, 
he set out for the gisdiavi’s mat. When he had reached it, the qésdivt asked him what’ he 
wanted. The king said:— ‘Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell my wife to 
send me over to you when I came home?’ ‘Yes, my lord,’ answered the gdsdiwi, ‘I will now 
tell you what to do. Go to a certain place where you will see a tree laden with fruit. Climb 
up the tree and shake it. Come down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do not take 
more than two. Hat one yourself and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby yon will 
obtain your desires.’ 

















“The king went in the direction he was told by the gdsdurt, ond saw a large tree which wag 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook the tree, till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but whon he came down and went to pick up the 
fruit he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and 
he again heard the sound of hundreds of fruit falling, but, as before, when he was picking them 
up he got only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, tnd climbed up in the tree 
a third time, and shook and shook the tree with all his might for a very long ‘time, till he was 
tired, and he heard the sound of somo thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When 
he came down, the ground under the treo was so covered by the fruit that he could not put 
his feet down without treading on heaps of them, whieh made him glad to think that he had at 
last plenty, but, to his great astonishment, as he provecded to guther them, all the fruit 
went up again into the tree, and there remained for him to carry away only two. The king now 
thought to himself:— ‘The gésdivi told me to take only two of there fruit, but though I wished 
to take more, and I knocked down so many, I cannot get more than two. There must be some 
meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by tho instructions of the gdstiol; or, who knows, if I 
should take more, thoy may lose their virtue ?’ 


‘He then took the fruit and showed them to the gisdini, who aynin told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and iv givo the other to the quoun to ent. 


«The king, aftor thanking the gésdivi for his kind advice, wont home with the fruit, and, 
giving one to his queon, told her to eat it, while he ale the other himself, rom that moment . 
the queen became pregnant, and, in due time, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event 
was the cause of great joy to tho old king and queon, aud they feusted the palace servants 
' very sumptuously, 

‘This mach, O king, I know ; I shall thank you to let mo go.” 


The king, however, could not be persuaded to bolieve that the old djj@ knew only so much, 


and again prayed and urged him to tell something more, upon which the thonsand-year-old man 
continued :-— 


“Vive days passed after the birth of the child and they eclobrated tha pdiehel, and on the 
following day, the sixth day, was the saffi, On theday of the saf?i a fortuno-teller was ealledin 
to consult about the future of the infant-prince. When thw fortune-teller was going away, after 


consulting the horoscope, the pardhan of the palace, who was watching outside, stopped her and 


-asked her what would be tho future career of the king’s son. ‘Fhe fortune-teller, after much 
reluctance on her part, and much ontreaty on the part of the pardhan, said we ‘Tt is written 
in the fortune of the prince that on the twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned 


in the sea!’ Thus saying she went away, and the pardhun, 1u0, did not divulge what he heard. 
trom the fortune-teller. 


. “Bleven days passed aftor tho birth of tho prince, and on the twelfth day was to be 
_ elebrated the bdrdvi ceremony. For this purpose thoy fitted a ship to convey them to 

“‘gertain temple, to come to which they had to cross sea. Hundreds of guests were invited to 
Be pnerent -«t the ceremony, and the king and queen made grand preparations to celebrate the - 


fh 


use erent of naming the child, with great joy and befitting pomp. : 
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« At the appointed time, the kiug and the queen, with all their guests, embarked on board 

the ship, and soon set sail, On the way, the guests vied with each other for the honour of | 
carrying the child, though it was only for a moment, Scarcely one had lifted the child when a 
second person asked and took it from him. In another moment a third person came and took 
up the child, and then a fourth, and a fifth, and so on. When they had sailed for several hours 
they came to the middle of the sea. The child happened to be in the arms of a woman who 
by accident, let fall the child, and in a moment more the prince was drowned. Hundscds of 
people dived into the sea after the child, and made a long search, but in vain, and with tears 
in their eyes*and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with their guests. 
When they reached thei home, the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly let fall 
the child, to a rigorous imprisonment for twelve years. 











“Thus far, O king, I know the story, and can’t tell what happened afterwards. Iam now 
getting late for my meal, do let me go.” | 


The king, who was now almost certain that the story was about himself and his child, for 
whom he had not yet left off mourning, was now more anxious to hear further. He made 
himself sure that an old man of the story-teller’s age knew ‘everything. 


So he said :—~ “O djjd, come, finish your story, You are only pretending not to know 
further.” 

But the supposed old man said :—“ No, no; I know no further. I have told you all I 
| knew.” 


Nothing, however, could convince the king of the ignorance of the ol@ 4jjd, as he called 
him, and ho begged hard of him. to continue the story. So at last the old man said :— 


“Listen, O king; as it was written in the fate of the king’s son, so it came to 
pass. As soon as the child fell into the sea, he was swallowed by a large magalmdsd, which. . 
was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village of the king’s domitifetis. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and possessed great wealth, was walking 
along in pursuit of his vocation, and he happened to see the magalmdsd. He dragged it to 
" shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise and confusion he saw a child come out of 
the belly of the mayalmdsd alive. The fisherman, too, with all his wealth had no children. 
He, therefore, gladly took up the child in his arms, and, going home, handed him to his wife, 
who was also very glad, saying:—‘ Dear wife, God has, at last, given us a child in this 
miraculous manner,’ 


«Thus thoy constituted themselves the prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing great wealth, 
took every possible cave, and’ brought him up with great tenderness, With'sugh dare the 
prince grow up rapidly. When ho was onlya month old he looked a child of tw6 months; when 
two months only he appeared as four months old, and so on. He grew sttong and beautiful, 
and was'the pride of his foster-parents, He was known inthe neighbourhood as the fisherman's 
son, and the prince, tou, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother. 


“When he was about six or saven years old he used to run about and play with the children 
from the neighbourhood. Ono day they ran to the.shore, and the prince, too, wishing to go 
with them, asked the foster-parents permission to go, but the fisherman said :—‘ No, my dear 
child. Do not go to play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. 
Who knows but that somo accident or other may befall you? Then, what shall Ido? Tell me 
what you require, and I will get you any toys you may wish for, with which you can play 
. about the houso in safety.’ The prince, however, in spite of the kind advice of the old man, 

ran at full speed, and joined his playmates at the seabeach. 


“Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 


spied o beautiful Kamba floaking on the waves. Hvery one of the children attempted to get it, 
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but with no success. At last our hero said he would bring it, but all of them laughed at his folly, 
saying :— What a silly child you are. Boys bigger than yourself have failed to get it, and you 
say that you can bring it.’ But the prince suid he would bring it, though he was younger than 
the rest of the children. Upon this they laid a wager, to which the prince consented, and 
‘immediately dived headlong into the water, and in a few moments came on the shore ,trinmph 
antly carrying the kambal, and thns won the Wager. . The prince then carried the kambal 
to his foster-parents, who asked him whence he gotit, or whether he had come by it through 
stealing. The prince told them how, as he aud other children were playing on the shore, 
they spied it floating on the water, and how, whenall the children had failed, they laid a wager 
for it, upon which he dived into the sea aud came ont safely with the kambal. 





«© Now, in that country Iambals were 80 rare, that even kings could seldom get them, 
The fisherman thought to himself :— ‘This isa very beautiful kamdal, but of what use can it 
be to a poor man like me? [ will go and present it to the king.’ 


&*So one day he took the hambal, and, going to the palace, made a present of it to the king, 
The king was cortainly very much pleased with it, and ssked the fisherman whence he had 
obtained it. ‘The fisherman told him how, while his son and other children were playing 
on the seabeach, they saw it flouting on the sea, and how, when all the children had failed in 
their attempts to get at it, his son succeeded in bringing it out. The king accepted the kambal 
at the hands of the fisherman with thanks, and rewarding him handsomely, dismissed him, 
Afterwards the king took the kamdéal and hung it on to his bed, bat a maid-servant, who chanced 
to come into the room at the time, praised the lambul for its heauty, but said that if there two 
more hung up, theh it would really lend beauty to the bed, and not otherwise. The king, 
thereupon, sent for the fisherman, and told him to order hig son to feteh him two other 
Lambals. The fisherman protested against the ides, saying:— ‘My lord, it was by sheer 
chance that my son got that kambal, and it is simply impossible to get any more.’ The king, 
however, would not be persuadat of the impossibility of volting more kanbals, and told the 
fisherman that if his son failed to bring him two mure kembuls he would forfeit his bead. 


“ Snch, my lord, was the ernelty of the king, Tho poor fisherman went away downhearted, 
thinking npon the unreasonableness of the king, He went homo, and, refusing to take any food 
or drink, took to his bed. Now, the love of the fisherman for tha prince was so great that 
though he was now a lad of about cight yenrs, ho uaud to foud him like a child, That evening, 
therefore, the prince missed him at supper, and asked his fuster-mother why his father did not 
come and eat with him. She said she was unaware of the reason why ho did not take supper, 
but, perhaps, he was unwell. The prince, however, was not putintiad with the answer of 
his foster-mother. So ho went and asked tho old man why he lay in bed, and why he did not 
join him at supper; but the old man said ‘Go, my child, and take your sapper. I do not 
want any.’ ‘But, father,’ said the prince, ‘yon fed mo every duy, snd why don’t yon dogo to-day ? 
What ip the matter with you? What misfortune hay befallen you that you look so downcast, 
and won’t touch your food ? Tull me, fathor, all about your cares and wnxietios,’ The old man, 
thereupon, much pleased with the kind words of tho prince, suid:—'My dear child, the 
kambal which you found in the sea, and which J presented to the king, is the cause of misfortune 
' tome. The king took the kembal and hung it upon his bed, hut » maid-servaut, who chanced to 
come into the room, said that the hembal, no doubt, looked very bewutiful in itnalf, but that, to 
impart beauty to the bed, there were required two more. Tho king, therefore, wants you to 
fetch him two more ambale. LI tried hard to persuade him that it was impossible to get any 
more kambale, but in vain, for he will not convince himself of tho impossibility, and says that, if 
you fail to carry out his orders, you run the risk of forfeiting your head. We have had no © 
children, and God gave you to us in a miraculous munner in our old age, but this cruel king 
watt te deprive us of you. This, my child, is the cause of my grief, and I will rather starve 
myaey fo death, than see you snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your supper, 
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and do not think about me.’ Thug said the fisherman, and heaved a deep sigh, and shed tears 
in profusion. . 


“Upon. this the prince said:—‘Is this all that has caused you so much anxiety P Go and 
tell the king to-morrow that I promise to fetch him the kambals. He must, for that purpose 
provide me with @ ship fitted out with servants and provisions to last for several months and 
also an iron chain many yards long. Then I will go and bring him the kambals. In the 
meanwhile, father, calm your fears, and get up and take your supper.’ | 


“At these words the fisherman took courage, and, getting up, took hig supper, The 
following mortiing he went to the palace and told the kin g that his son had offered to fetch him 
hambats, provided the king supplied him with a ship and everything else requisite for a long 
' yoyage, with provisions to last for several months, and also an iron chain several yards long. The 
king agreed to the conditions, and ordered a ship to be built. He engaged numerous workmen, 
and a job, that would take some months, was finished in about a, fortnight. The ship was then 
manned by a number of khaldsis and other servants, and the king did not forget to provide also 
a long iron chain. Provisions were also stored in the ship that would last, &ot for months, but 
for years. | 


“Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents, 
embarked on board the ship, and set sail. They went on and on for many days. When they 
had reached the middle of the sea, they cast anchor. The prince now hooked the iron chain to 
the side of the ship, and said to tho bhaldsts :—‘I am now going into the sea. Keep hold of the 
chain till you feel extra weight on it, when you must pull it up, and return home.’ Thus 
saying, the prince descended along the chain, and disappeared under the waters. 


“Did you hear, O king? Such was the cruelty of the monarch, that for the sake of two 
kambals, he was determined even to deprive the poor fisherman of a, son, whom he had obtained 
so miraculously, Here ends my story, O king, and now let me go.” | 


The king listened with wrapt attention, for he had now not the least particle of doubt that 
the story was his own, At the same time it gladdened him to find that his son was miraculously 
saved and was living. He wished to know more about his son, and would not believe the 
supposed old man that that was the end of his story. 


So he begged of him to tell the whole story, saying :—‘*O ajjd, this cannot be the end of 
the story; do tell me the whole of it, An old man of your age must know more.” 


And thus he kept pressing him and begging of him to finish the story. Thereupon the 
supposed old man continued, saying :— | | bes 

“After the prince had disappeared under the waters, he walked on and on, and came 
upon a beautifal country, where he saw large gardens full of fruit-trees of all sorts bent down 
with the weight of their fruit, ) 


“Here he walked for a couple of hours and came upon a large but solitary mansion, 
furnished in a manner better imagined than described, He entered the mansion, in which he 
saw a damsel of unparalleled beauty, from whose mouth, as she spoke, fell Aambals. Our hero 
asked her who she was and what she wae doing there all by herself, for wherever he cast his 
' eyes, outside the mansion, he could see no vestige of human beings. The damsel was at first 
glad to see him, and she was also enamoured of him for his beauty, but said with f sorrowful 
tone : — ‘I am the daughter of a rdakhas, who has gone out in search of his prey, which consists 
of animals and such like things, and occasionally human beings, should any unluckily fall into 
his hands. I am certainly very glad to see you, but am still anxious about your safety, for 
should my father, the rdnkhds, see you, he will, without fail, make a meal of you. 


¢ Then tell me where I can go or conceal myself with safety,’ said the prince. The girl 
then said : —-‘ See, I will transform you into a fy and pnt you up on the wall, where you must 
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remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you must be hungry: 59 
take sbme food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before the rdikhas, my father, 
comes back, which will not be very long hence.” The prince thanked her for her kindness, and 
being very hungry did ample justice to the dishes set before him. After thig the girl trang. 
formed him into a fly and put him up on the wall. 








“ A little while afterwards the rdikhas came home after his day’s excursion, and, as wag his 
custom, lay down to rest, while his daughter shampoued his body. As he lay there he said to 
his daughter: —‘ My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you 
aware of any one having come or gone this way ?’? In reply the girl said :— ‘What makes you 
think of human beings being about here? Here Iam, alone from one hour of the day to the 
other. Whata silly idea this is of yoors ? ‘Bat,’ said the rdikhas, ‘Ido smell the smell of a 
human being; otherwise I shouldn’t havo said so.” The itl, however, said dhat she had Seen no 
human being anywhere, and was, therefore, unaware of it, Whe rdithhus was now quieted, and 
fell fast asleep, 


Qn the nexé day when the réskhas went, as usual, in search of prey, lis daughter trans. 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood the prineo hefore her, She 
then prepared some food, of which they partook together, and eouversed with ench other freely 
during the whole day. At tho closo of the day, when it was near the time for the vdukhas to 
return, the girl again transformed him into a fly and stuck him up on the walt Thos 
matters continued for soveral days. 


“One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdikhas, in what lay his life, 
Accordingly, in the evening, when tho rdichus returned, and she was Khampoving him, she 
said: — ‘Father, toll me in what lies your life.” The rdakhan replied s—- “Why are you go 
anxious sbout knowing in what my life lies P’ ¢ Father,’ said she, ‘if Lam not ty be anxious 
about your life, who should bu ? Kvery day you go in quot of food, whieh consists generally of 
animals. Should any accident oeeur to you, how could | knew il, sun whit shell L do in the 
event of your death?’ But the rdahhies repliond sm! Cast aff your fears anil uuxicties, for 
there is no likelihood of my ever dying, JTowever, to ealim your fours, | aniy tell You as regards 
my lifo, — you know the three brab-teees standing near our house, Show uy person, with 
one stroke, cut down ongol the trees, | shall potan adtack of stvanie fevers and if he sueceeds in 
cutting the other two trees, also with one stroke, then shall £ die, So longs, therefore, as the 
trees are safo and intact, I, too, am safe. You see, therefore, sou have no cause for anxiety 
about my life.’ Ho then went into sound sleep, 


“The following day when the rdihhas had gone out, the girl, after leaasforming the prince, 
told him everything she heard from her father concerning bin life. Phe prince now looked about 
and saw the sword of the rdsdehig hanging on the wall, He took it ow, and, alffer sharpening 
it, went where the three brab-trees stood, Ho first aut down, with one stroke, one of the trees, 
As soon as the tree was cut down a strong fever came on the rdikhes, who now retraced his 
steps homewards, but before he could reach it, our hero, using wll his siveneth, eat down. the 
other two trees also with one stroke of the sword, and with the fall af the bral-trees the rdakhas 
fell down dead. : 


“The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during whieh he pathored plenty 
of the kambals, which dropped from her mouth every time she spoke. Ad last hoe pot tired of 
the life in tho subterrancouy abode, and thought to himself that he had absented himself for 
rather a long time from his home gud foster-parcita, who must be prawing auxiony about him 
So he determined to quit the Place at the earliest opportunity, daking with him the bambale, 
which he intended presonting to the king, So he one day told the gil of his intention. The 
_‘gitl, however, said: —‘ You havo killud my futher, ant now wish to go uway, leaving me 
Bove What can I do hore al! by myself? Under whose protection shall 1 live? Take me 
witli rg, and we will be husband and wife, aud live togother happily,’ 
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“The prince consented to take her with him and to marry her, but the difficulty was how 
to carry her to his honse. He then hit upon the following plan. He put her into a box and 
carried her to where thie ship was waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but misfortune 
of misfortunes! as soon as the kAwidsis felt the weight of the box, they pulled the chain up, as 
instructed, and ont prince, to his confusion and distress, was left behind, with little or no 
chance of his ever secing his home and parents, who, he thought, must now die of grief, 








. “He now retraced his steps, and wandered about in the gardens, Subsisting on the various 
fruits, which the gardens yielded in abundance. He lived in this way for many days. One 
day he felt himself qnite fatigued; so he laid down to rest under a pimpal-tree. 


« Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called guriipakshé and giripakshin, 
had made their nest in that tree, and wore in the habit of breeding there, but to their great 
sorrow, some Wild animal or bird used to come and eat up their young ones. On the day that 
the prince came under the tree the gitrinakshin gave birth to two little ones, after which she and. 
the géripakshe went in search of food, In their absence a huge wild bird cameand was about to 
eat up the little ones, when our hero, Secing its cruel intention, rose up to their help, and killed 
their enemy. Some time afterwards the girdpakshd and gurdpakshin returned, carrying some 
food in thoir beaks, and found, for once, their little ones alive, and proceeded to feed them, 

‘upon which the young birds said:— ‘Before you feed us, tell us if you had other issue besides 
ourselves, or are we your first-born?’ The parent-birds answered :— ‘ Dear little ones, we 
had many chaldron born before you, but some eruel bird deprived us of them all. We are 
certainly astonished to find you alive ; and still wo cannot say for certain, how long you will be 
spared to us. Upon this the young ones said: ‘We thought as much. We did see some 
huge bird falling upon us, and had it not been for that lad there under the tree, we, too, should 
have beon lost to you, As soon as he saw the cruel bird trying to make a meal of us, he got up 
and killed it, and there lies its carcase. Go down, therefore, and first of all thank him as our 
deliverer. You must also try and render him any assistance that may be within your power, 
for he appears to be in great anxioty about somothing or other.’ ! 


“When the géripakahd and glripakshin heard these words, they flew down immediately, and 
found that what their children told them was only too true. They, therefore, thanked the prince 
with all their henrt, and then asked him what was his trouble, that he looked so dejected and 
care-worn, and if they could be of any service to him in any way. The prince then told them 
everything: how he had dome to that land in search of kambals ; how hekilled the rénkhas ; how 
he packed the réikheaw’ daughtor in a box and ticd it to the chain of the ship in which he came; 
how tho chain with the box was hauled up ; and how he was left behind with little or no chance 
of his ever gutting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and 
anxiety, Upon this the géripatshd and giripakshin said to him :— ‘Is this all you are so anxious 
about ? Order us and wo will bear you in a short time to your home in safety. But before 
you go, take a little present from us. We will each give you a feather. When you wear the 
feathor of the yiripakshd in your turban, at any age, you will look like a person a thousand 
years old; again, when you wear tho feather of the gdrdpakshtn, you will look like a lad of 
twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go.’ 

‘Upon this the prince took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more seeing’ his 
parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The gilrdpakshd and guriipakshin then 
joined their wings together, and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him in the air, and in a few moments more put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 
went away after ayguin thanking him for rescuing their children, and each of them ‘gave him 
a feather, : 

“Tho fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night at the loss of their supposed child, were taken by surprise, as they suddenly heard the 
prince’s voice calling to them as father and mother. They were, of course, very glad to see 


' 
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him, and asked him where he had been so long and what he had been doing. He thereupon 
related to them his adventures, from the moment he took leave of them to depart in search of 
kambale to the moment of speaking. Now that their son was back, they slowly recovered their 
sight as well as health, and were again themselves. | , 

«And, here, O king, ends the story. And, now that you have heard the whole of it, do let 
me g0.” | 

Just then the king happened to look behind him, when, at once, our hero removed the. 
feather of the gdripakshd from his turban, and replaced it by that of the gurtipakshin, when lo! 
he appeared like a child of twelve years. When the king again tuimcd towards him, he 
recognised in him his son, and folded him in his arms, saying :-—“ You are my son, my long 
lost son.” The rdnkhas’ daughter, too, who was close hy, also made sure that this was no other 
than the prince, to whom she promised to be a wifo, aud she too rushed into his arms, and 
said :— 

“This is my husband, on whose account I had made a vow of twelve years.” 


The prince, however, said:—*No, no, Lam tho fishcrman’s son. They brought me up ; 
Tam not your son. Let me go to my parents; they must be wailing for me.” But the king 
would on no account let him go, for he wag more than sure that he was no other than his son, 
whose story he had just heard from his own mouth. ‘The king then sent a palanquin to fetch 
the fisherman and his wife to the palace, and as w reward for their kindness in norsing and 
bringing up the prince, they wero asked to livo in tho palavo, The fishermin and his wife 
could not but accept the good offer of the king, and lived with the king and their foster-child 
very happily to the end of their lives. The prince was shortly afterwards married to the damsel 
of the subterraneous abode, and on this auspicious occasion the king feasted not only his 
selatiyes, but all his subjetts for several days, ‘Tho king now hing very old preferred @ more 

uiet life; sohe made over the reins of government to his son, the hero of our tale, who 
ruled the vast kingdom with wisdom, dealing justice to all, muking tho welfare of his subjects 
his own, loved and respected by every one. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE SGAW-KARINS, 


TRANSLATED BY B, HOUGHTON, MRAS., FROM THE PAPERS OF SAYA KYAW ZAN 
IN THE ‘SA‘TU-WAW,1 


I.—How the Karen wag the Blileat Sun of Clabs 


Here is written what our elders relate of tho mighty things that happened in the 
beginning of time, in order that those who come after may hear, and bearing, understand. 


See and consider these things earefully, O yo who come after! May you estimate 
properly how these matters happened. 0 fellow tribesmen, do not shonber nor sleep ! 


What the people of the world say is as follows:—Thore wore threo brothron and their 
father was God? (Ywa), And the eldest pf these threo was the Karon, und the second 


12 [Is it not possible that the rdkshaea is merely tho mont-cuting aboriginal, un distinguished from fhe vege 
tarian inyadey pf an ancient India ?—Ep.] 

1 A SgawrKaren perigdical published monthly in Rangoon at the American Buptist Mission Press, 

9 Ywd, This word is need by the Missionaries to translate dod” du the Bible, and itis: the word ged for 
the deity in the cpripus old Karen semi,Christian traditions. My impression is that: the Karen, whon in high 
Asia, were sgnvyerfed by the Nestorian Missignarien, and, after the oxpu inion of these, have retained ina mutilated 
fom the feaphings they received from them, in addition to the okt fairyeworehip, whieh they laud hefore thein 

. probebly merely partia} conversion to Christianity. If thix in wo, ib in posmible that Vet in merely a corruption of 
the Hebrew Yahveh = Jehovah in our version, I hope to produce evidence in Knpport af thin theory hereafter. 
&: "The present folklore, though not older than the irruption of the Karenn into Lower Burma, has, excepting one 
-S@bvions interpolation (to be noted hereafter), nofhing to do with Chrintiunity. 
pe "TE am giad to see Mr. Houghton take this view, which in that I have nlwayn anintuined, and it id in accord 
wiih, thbtevent tracing back of the once supposed indigenous '‘ Great Spirit” of the Nurth Americun Indians to 
shartertolenairs ph Atth Century Roman Catholic Miselonaries.-ED. ] 
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was the Burman, whilst the youngest was the ‘Kula? The Karen grew up the biggest 
but, if there was any work to do or journey to make, he did not like to do it, The youn : 
brethren did the work and the elder one oppressed them beyond measure. y 


After a long time the younger brethren could not endure this oppression any longer, and the 
went away, one to one piace and one to another. They could not remain together. But nee 
father, God, thought to himself: ‘“ Cannot my children live together? I will remove a 
little way, and instruct them, and they will live together.” 


I].—How the Karens procured liquor. 


Now there was a good picce of level ground near, and God made the Karen cut a clear- 
ing there, and said to him, “Clear this ground thoroughly and well, and your father 
will plant it nicely with wheat. 


‘And God thought: “If I instruet’my childyn, they will certainly again live together.” 


The Karen took his dé and axe and went at once to the level spot. And, he saw that 
there were very many big trees (to cut), and a fit of laziness came over him, and, seeing 
some pleasant shade, he put down his /¢ and axe, and slept comfortably. 


And one big tree was conspicuous amongst the others, but it was swollen in fhe 
middle and there was 9 hollow in it, in which was water. The latter, being visible, was 
drunk by varions small birds, and those who drank it, becoming exceedingly excited and noisy, 
fell headlong on to the gronnd, But some fought and pecked each other on the tree. The 
excitement was entirely causeless. However, the Karen, having awaked from his sleep, 
looked and saw the great extiiement of the birds, and said, “How is this ?” 


He slept no Jonger and went quickly,lo look. He climbed up the tree and saw the water 
that was in the hollow, and it was iransparont and pure and good in his eyes. And the Karen 
touched it with his lands, and smelt it and tasted it, Mowever, the Karen, not being yet 
stupefied, took up some more in the hollow of his hand and drank it, saying, * It is very sweet 
to my tasté,”’ and, having iaken up and drank some more, he became aware that he was 
getting drunk! His lieartand mind became different, and he became very brave and fierce. 
He desconded quickly to the bottom of the tree, He became very brave until he became 
stupefied, after which, recovering his senses, he took up his dé and axe and returned home. 
He then went to drink of the water of that tree every day. O friends! Thus have onr 
elders related how the Karens first drank intoxicating liquors ! 


A long time then elapsed and the Lord God, his father, asked the Karen if he had finished 
cultivating the yrece of flat ground that he had sent bim todo. And the Karen replied : 
“Let my father, God, have patienco with moe, I will work until it is finished, and will. then 
inform my father.” , 

Bat though the Kaven had thus replicd, in his inmost heart he did not wish at all to do 
his father’s business. And if his fathor bad sent him to go and do any work whatever, he 
had no wish for it, Ta lad heeome lazy from getting drunk from the water in the tree, and 
did not want to do any work. However, his father said, “This son of mine is Of*no use at all,” 


And thore was an orphan living with God. And God ordered him to cut down that 
tree, telling him to go to it by night. 

And the orphan replied, “But my father, by night I cannot see, and I cannot cut at all.” 

And God answered, “ You shall most certainly go.” | 

Whereupon the orphan said, “1 will go, but I cannot see, as it will be night,” 

And God said, ‘* Come close to me.” 


® Burmose word = Burbarian or Foreigner. & The pniversal knife of Burma. 
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And when the orphan did so, God passed the palm of his hand over the orphan’s face, se 
that he saw as -well in the night time as by day. And God snstrncted hinr to go to the level 
ground and look for a tree, which was bigger than the others, and to split and fell it, As soon 
as the orphan had ent the tree and it cracked, rendy to fall, he was to run away quickly and 
save himself; because, if the lazy man caught him, he would be kifled, And the orphan went 
during the night and cut that tree, so that at dawn it brokoandfell. The orphan put down 
his axe quickly, clenched his fists and made his eseape at once. Butthe Great tree cracked, and 
the entire trunk split and crashed down, all the water being spilt (on the ground), When the 
Karen heard the noise his mind was uneasy, ax he consitlered the crash must be that of his 
big tree. With an evil mind he xan quickly at once to it, and finding the liquor evaporating, 
he said, ‘If 1 see the man who has felled this big tree of mine, I will kill him off hand.” 

At this time, then, the Karen got no liquor, and was ill at ease, and he went abont 
Inquiring for some from this man and that, but no one gould tell him (where bo get it.) How. 
ever, on his inquiring of Satan,® the lauttor naked him in reply: — “O Karen, what is it you 
are seeking ? ” er. 

The Karen replied: — ‘*O Satan, the sep of the tree that I used to drink was pure and 
clear, but now there is nothing for mo to drink. Have you ever chanced to drink from such a 
tree Pp” | 

Satan asked, “ What happens if one drinks such sep P = 

The Karen answered, “O Satan, if one drinks that water, one becomes exevedingly fieree 
and strong,” | ; 

Satan immediately got up and going to the liquor jar, filled a enp with liqaor and gave % 
tothe Karen to drink. After the latter had drunk, he addressed Satan and asked him whence 
he had procured it, " 

Satan replied, “O Karen, we know where to make that liquor.” 

The Karen Baid, “Please tell me exactly how.” | 

Satan replied, “It is made as follows. Stecp some nuboiled riee in some water for a short 
time, and then take it senin out of the pot, and pound it up with yeast powder, press it down — 
with @ lever and put it aside for seven days; then boif some rice and mix tb with it. After 
letting it settle in water for threo days you get a clear liquid, which is the one (you have 
draunk),” 


And the Karen did carefully as Satan had instructed him, and brewed some liquor. The 
Karon drank it and said, “This is indeed the Nquor.” 


He told Satan: ‘You havo betn kind to mo and 1 will not forget you. My death I will 
dite with you and my life I will live with you.§ 











Then his father, God, knew: that his son was friondly with Satan, and, being grieved, he 
abandoned again the place where he had been staying, 
So God, from dislike at the Karen drink ing liquor, loft him. 


ITE —How the Kulds proeural boule, 


And the Lord God said, These, m y childyen, avo no longer, of any ase tome fF will 
return and go to another country. I will got each of my childrou to come aud accompany 
me on the way.” ; 


And.God arose, and going to the Karen suid to him, “My ehild, come and necompany 
. your father on his way.” 











aera reer Steam pactOne deren renee emg FONE BA Nr ney ee tee RE nee es Le en peetleleen at To ke Le Pe inti FRIAS ite aR 4 Oi 
t 


’ This is obviously an intorpolation by the worthy Say&, the ohjeat being to fathor the introduction of drink. 


fag Kiqnor €n this personage, who is unknown in Karon tradition, Doubtless in tho original atury it must have 
Magee #8 or mil-ka. 
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Now the Karen was fast asleep by the side of a liquor jar, After God had called him 
many times, he partially woke up and said, “I cannot go with you, Returnin my old sow’s 


. trough. I have neither boat nor paddle, only this trough. Do you please go in it, my father 
and he dragged tho trough down to the water.” , 





God then went and called the Burman. The latter replied, “How can I possibly 
go with you ? Please go and call my elder brother, the Karen.” : 
God replied, “Your elder brother also is not able to go. He only gave me a pig’s 
trough.” : 

‘The Burman replied, “You could ouly get the pig’s trough, I will give you my paddle, 
to paddle it with.” 

So God went to the Kula and said to him, “My nephew,’ please come and accompany 

your father.” : 

The Kuli replicd, “My fathor, have nothing in which to come and accompany you.” 


God replied, * Yor cam come. The Karon has given me his pig’s trough and the Burman 
his paddle. Come along with your father.” 


The Kula got up quickly and followed behind God to the sea. There God grasped 
the paddle and got ints the trough, whereupon the trough became a great, ship and the 
paddle became its masts antl sails, ‘Chon the ship started forthwith and God came to his own 


country. 
IV.—IHow the writing of the Karens came to them. : 

God wrote Karen writing on a picce of leather, Barmese writing on palm-leaf, and the 
Kula’s (Foreigner's) writing on a piece of cloth. | 

And God commanded the Kula and said to him :—“ You, my nephew), have. indeed. 
approached near to your Lord, Your father has written for you writing on cloth But the. 
Karen’s writing is on Joather, and the Burman’s on & palm-leaf. Do you without fail learn 
your writing carefully until you understand it, Take back also the writing for the Karen 
and the Burman, and instruct them to learn carefally the writings, which their father has sent 
them.” 

And the Kul& answered, “© Lord God, my father, I will do faithfully what you have 
commanded me.” . ‘ | 


Then he asked, “ Ifow shall I return aa RRS, 
ae. : ee ele 
God replied, “ Go into the sow’s trough again arid remain there. Your father will Rend 
aa got tdpeete bere 


you away.” | 
The Kuli wont into the trough again and returned quickly, He _ came first to the 
Karen, and producing the leather seroll, gave it to him at once. ie oe 


And he said to tho Karen, “ Our father, God, has commanded me to tell yon, to learn your 
writing carefully. Also pleaso take back your old sow's trough.” And the Karen went near 


to the soa, and seeing that the trough was not as before, said to the Kula, “My youngest 


brother, the trough is not a6 before. Your elder prother no longer cares for it. If you 


care for it, take it back with you.” 

The KnlA tuned and went back to the Burm 
Burmese writing on it and giving ib to the Burman, 
directed that you must certainly learn your writing, 
also your paddle.” 


an, He produced the palm-leaf with the 


commanded him, saying, “ Our father has 
which is on this palm-leaf. Take back 





2 Pbedd, Obsexve the altered form of addyess, 
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And the Burman replied to the Kula, “You will have to paddle the trough you are 
in with this paddle, Take it back with you.” 


The Kula went back forthwith, and, coming to his house, he arranged suitably th ' 
masts and sails of a big ship. And as the Lord God, his father, had commanded him, he 
studied and learnt his writing thoroughly. 


And the Kulis increased in all that is good, and right, and fair to look upon. 


V.—How the Writing of the Karens was lost. 


The Karen’s country was very pleasant and fair, and if difficulties of any kind whatsoever, 
or disease, or anything else, came to him, he took medicine, but did not do anything else. And 
the Karens increased and became very numerous. However, the Burmans did as the Kul4 hea 
told them, but not so the Karens. For, although the writing, which the KulA brought, had 
reached them, they took no heed of it at all, but put it on a tree-stump, and went on clearing the 
weeds (in their clearings), nor did they take itaway when the rain came and wetted it. Ateven. 
tide they took the writing, and, returning home, put it on the shelf over the hearth. And as 
the rice was cooked and chillies were pounded and food stirred up, many times the Jeathern 
scroll fell on to the hearth. 


And after many goings to.and fro, the fowls came up and scratched in the hearth, so that 
the leathern scroll fell down under the hut. Now the Karens were not of a mind to look after 
things, and they forgot about the scroll, They did not cave about the seroll'in the least, and 
saying, “gWe work hard and we eat. If we learn writing we shall only bother ourselves. 
Hating good food and drinking good liquor always suits us,” they let the matter drop. 


Now the Karen’s old sow was under the hut and grabbed up (the ground) diligently all 
day long, and it grubbed about the scroll, so that it was utterly lost. 


Thus the Karens never saw their writing again. 


ViI.—How Oharcoal was first rubbed on yokes. 


After a long long time the homes of tho Karens became hd, and their food was bad, 
and even their wise men did not know how to make anything, 11 any forest was to be 
cleared, they had to go and ask the Burman for his (7@ and axe, and if they wished to cook any 
food jhey hadto ask the Burman for a pot. And behold, the Burman and tho KulA were 
happy and became great. There were wise mon with them anc they multiplicd exceedingly. 
But the Karens were without implements and know not how to forge them, or how to make 
pots, and had to ask the Burman for,everything. 


However, they remembered the former times somewhat, and, resolving to turn over o new 
leaf, they consulted one with another, but were unable to devise anything. They said to each 
other, “We must instruct,ourselves anew from the writing.’ 


They asked one another for it, and at last some said, “ We wero weeding, when the Kulis ° 
brought us the writing and we put it on the stump of a tree, When the rain came it got wet, 
and we put it on the drying shelf (over the fire,) and as wo wero continually pounding and 
scraping the food for cooking, it was shaken off and foll on to tho ‘earth, Wo neglected to take 
it up again, so when the fowls came and scratched, the writing was scratched away and 
fell under the hut. Then the pig camo and grubbed it about, and it was utterly lost.” 


However, some said, “The fowl’s feet when they were scratching must have trodden 
on and knocked against some charcoal, Let us, therefore, take the charcoal and rub it 
on our yokes, We will cast lots, and when they are favorable, we will unite again,” 


a! The Karens did in thig manner, and so amongst all people they are distinguished as 
‘SoH? WRO xb charcoal on their yokes ! . 
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FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKE, 0.8. 
No. 6. — Princess Fireflower.* 


Once upon & time there was a Raji who had two sons, the elder of whom was married, 
while the younger was ‘a bachelor. The younger prince used to come for his food to the house 
of his elder brother, but one day, whon he asked for something to eat very early in the morning, 
his sister-in-law tauntingly said to him :— 

« How can I got up to cook for you? If you want your breakfast so early, you had better 
marry the Princess Firoflower,? and she can do your cooking for you.” 

a Well! Iwill find Princess Firoflower,’’ said he. And off he went on his travels in 
search of her. 

On he went the wholo day and in the evening reached the Brindaban Khakharapur® 
forest. There hoe found a fagir, who used to sleep for twelve years ata time and remain 
awake again for twelve whole years. When the Prince saw the jfagir asleep, he began to 
fan him, so that he soon awoke and said :— 

Son! Thou hast done mo good service. Ask now the boon that thon most desirest.” 

“Bather !"4 ropliod the Princo, “if thou wishest to do me a service, give me Princess 
ireflower in search of whom I have come hither.” 

“My son,” ho answered, “ask any boon but this.” 

« Nay,” snid the Prince, “ through your kindness I want naught elso but her. Paramdsar 
has given me gil else I lack.” 

Tho fugit meditated for some time and said :— 

@Woll! LE you long so for Princess Firellower, I will tell you how you can win her. 
But mind my words, aud if you disobey me it will be your ruin. Iam going to turn you into . 
a parrot.© Then fy to the ixlund where Princess Fireflower lives, which is across the seven 
oceans.® This inland is guarded by domons (déé) and you can escape them only by watching 
when they are engayed in playing ball (yénd bhélté hain). When you rebch the island pluck a 
flowor and ily away with it in your beak, If the demons call you, do not look back. Other- 
wise ruin will befall you,’? 

So saying the fuyir transformed the Princo into a parrot, and he flew across the seven 
oceans ‘to the island of Pyincuss Mireflowor. Arriving there, he plucked the flower and Was 
carrying it off in his bewk, when the demons called out to him :— oa 


“Yon thief! Come back and pluck ono flower more, We will not hurt you.” 


Hearing this ho turned a little back and was at once burnt to ashes. | 


Meanwhile the fiir was awaiting his return, and when he did not return in two see 
knew that disaster had befallen the Prince. He went in search. of him, and. beige cre e 
the place he found only one of the tail feathors of the parrot, which had escape e burning. 


Me fe ee Aver Oe 
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1 A tale tall hy Uhhabindth Muhti, a Mifijhi, one of the Dr&vidian races, an be J ae. 
District, recordad by Pandit Rlimghartb Ghaubé. The ‘number of the last tale of this series, Pp ‘ 
should have baun No. fh and uot No. 4 aa printed. ‘ seiccbe charcoal” 
2 Ajigirknlt Rant, the title af the princess meane “the Hower of blazing & : ee a 
§ Brindahan ix of course in the Mathura District—whereeKhalkharapar is do not mae Ti is not given 
Mr. Growso’s list of village nomen iu Tabstl Mathurd. Possibly itis merely an imaginary . 


4 Tho word used in B4b4, 1 common way of addressing Jagirs. waa sail 
6 For many instuneds of dimilur metamorphosis see Temple, Wideawake Stories, 420 sqq. : Tawney, “2 


BSéyara, II. 215, &a 

aE eS ee : Temple, loc. cit. 432. 

@ ‘Tho adt sumundlar, or avvon oceans, constantly appear 12 Indian folktales, eee é : “ 
” For the “ looking bok” taboo, nee Grimm, Household Tales, II. 400: Miss Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 282-3, 

and the legends of Orphous and Hurydico and Lot's Wife. 
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Over this he breathed his spells (mantra), and bringing the Prince to life again, returned with 
him to his hut. When they arrived there he said :— 

« Ask me for another boon. This quest of yours is too dangerous.” 


The Prince replied :— 

‘Baba! as I said before, through your kindness I lack nothing but the Princess Fireflower, 
Only grant me that I may find her.” 

‘Well! answered the fayir, “if you will not heed my advice, go again to the island in 
the form of a crow and pluck another flower. But, take caro, look not back a second time, or 
you will be turned to ashes and thon I am helpless to serve you.” 


The Prince promised to obey, and in the form of a crow flew again to the island, and on | 
reaching there, plucked a flower which he took in his beak and few back townrds the fagtr’s 
hut. The guardian demons tried in yain to induce him to look back, but he would nos, and ° 
came back safe to the fugit. 

The demons followed close behind and, standing at the door, called oat:— 

«Baba! a thief has robbed us and entered your hunt. Restore him to us at once,” 

Meanwhile the faqir turned tho Princo into a eat, and called out to the demons :— 


‘Come and look. There is no one here but my cat and myself, If you do not trast me, 
you can como in and search for yourselves.” 


The demons came in and looked evorywhere, hut when they found uo one there, except the 
juyir and the cat, thoy returned home. When thoy had gono, the fayir vostored the Prince 
again to the form of a man, and gave tho princo a little recd-luad box (séldrddn) and said — 
“Take care not to open it till you reach your homv.” 


The Prince started for home with the box, but when he reached elose to his father’s city 
he began to think :— 


‘ Perhaps the fagér has cheated me: and my sister-in-law will lnagh at mo again.” 


So he opened the box, and immeiliately a lovely girl, twelve years old,® came out, and 
so beautiful was sho that the sun lost its brightness, The Princes made her sit down and was 
going to a well close by to draw water. She said =~ Where are you going P” 


He answered :—‘* I am going to draw wator for you and for mo,” 


She answered :—‘‘ Do not bring watur forme If sgn do, Tshall fall into Patéla: It is 
my task to serve you, not for you tu serve me.” 


So she went to the well to draw water: aud it wo happened that at that very time the 
handmaid of the Riija came too to draw water, When she saw Prineess Firetlower, she said:— 
*“Who are you and where are you going ?” 


The Princess answered -—“ T am Princess Firellower, aud the Raji’s son has brought me 
hither,” 


The handmaid said :-—* Lot us chango our clothos and see which is the lovolier.” 


The Princess agreed and made over her dress and ornaments to the handmaid: and‘ when 


she went to the edge of the woll to draw wator, the handmaid pushed her in.® She then 
filled a vessel of water and took it to the prince whu said i 


“ How black you have grown hy walking in the sun!” 


; He drank the water from her hand, and, believing her to be Princess Fireflower, told her 
' *) wait there while he went to the palaco, 


eh as DA ae Pet ITE Gepereitanlars Fn Ae! hh EE Fh rent 


‘mheihpepamenrlitdirttrnieatngenanmicin womens Anat rnenamana eens 
. dhs Oe ; 
ya Oriental equivalent of uur “ xweet seventeen,” 


ree ebalogy to Grimm’s charuiny story of the “ Goose Girl,” No. 69 of the Huur ddd Tudee is obvious. 
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When his sister-in-law saw him, she said :-— 


 Woll! have you fouid Kireflywer Princess ?” 











She is at the well,” he answored. 
So he took a retinue and brought her home, and lived with her as his wife. 


But a month after, a blaze, like that of a lamp, appeared over the well, and all who | 
saw it were agtouixhed. ; but whenever they went near the well the light was quenched. 
By-and-by this news reavhed the car of the Raja, and he sent the Prince to see what had | 


happened. 

At break of day the Prince went to the well, and saw the place ablaze with light, So he 
threw himself ‘nto the water, and fonnd there a Bower bud, which he tied in his handkerchief 
and brought home, For many a day he kept the handkerchief carefully by him, but one day 
he happened to drop it in the courtyard, aud his son, who had meanwhile been born of the 
handmaid, saw it and tuvk it io his mother, She found the bud tied up -inside, and threw it 
on the dunghill behind the palace. : 

Tn ono night it grow into ao large mango troo, and next morning the false queen saw it 
and fell ill of fright. 

Hor mothor-in-law asked :— “ What ails you ?” 

*T have fallon ill,” snid she, “ sineo I have secon this mango tree. Have it cut down and 
I will soon vecovar.’’! 

Her mothor-in-law told this to the old Raja, anil he sent for labourers to cut down the 
tree. Tho Prince went to his father and said :-— 

«To cut down n greon mango treo isa sin., Lot me remove it elsewhere, and the princess 
will not seo tho cause of her illness and recover.” 


% Bo it so,” anid the Raja. 
Sy the Prines removed the true to his own orchard and said to his gardener :— 
* Whon this treo fruits, lot no one touch it bat myself.” ; 


By-and-by the tree blossomed and bore fruit, and one of them fell on the ground. This 
the gardenor’s wife picked up and Inid on a shelf to keep till the Prince should come, Mean- 
while she went to buy grain and her cat knocked down the mango, and the moment it dropped, 


a lovely girl twolve years old atepped out of it, | 
When the gardcner’s wife returned and saw her, she was afraid, and said to the girl =a 
Stay here, but never leave the house even for a ynoment.” ue “ : 
But one day she ventured into the courtyard, and the handmaid of the false queen saw her 


and told hor mistress. ‘The queon callod tho kooper of the elephants, and said — 


“Go to the gardener’s house ond crush the girl you will find there to dust under your 


elephant’s feet.” 
Whon the kvoper of the elephants went to kill the girl, she brought ont a great club and 
beat them and routed all the Raja's clophants. 
Thon the queen fell ill again and hor mother-in-law asked her what ailed her. 
“TE the heart of the gurdener’s daughter be ndt brought to me I shall die,” she said. 
The Raji sont for the gardoner and his wife and ordered them to bring ont their daughter. 


“ We have had nuither chick nor child ell the days we tended Your Majesty's garden. 
” they answered. But the Raja did not 


How can we give our daughter when we have none 
a Patry Bovk, 123 sqq. 


10 So tho mother is changed into # tres in the * ‘Wonderful Bixch,” Lang, Red 


+ 
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believe them and had their house searched, and finding the girl delivered her over to the 











executioner. 


They were about to kill her in the forest, when an old Dom said to the others :-—~ 


“What is the good of killing such a pretty girl for the sake of a few rupees. Let us spare 
her life and reach paradise (swarga) ; even if wo kill her, the Raji won’t give us his r@} for our 
trouble. Let us kill a goat and take its heart to the queen and she will be enred,”!2 The 
others obeyed his words and spared the life of the girl, When they took the goat’s heart to 
the queen, she recovered at ouce. 


The Princess Fireflower then ‘went onto Brindaban Khakharapur, and there with her 
hand she strack four blows upon the carth, when a splendid palace appeared and there she 
lived. She kept several parrots and used to amuse herself by teaching them to gay- ‘Ram ! 
Rim’?! ** 

A long time after the old Réja and his son, tho Prince, came into the forest to hunt, 
and being thirsty came to the palaco for water and the Princess entertained them hospitably, 
At night they slept in the portico, and early in the morning, while they were half-nsleep, the 
parrots began to talk to each other, and they told how the Prince had brought Princess 
Fireflower, and how the handmaid had cheated him, and heeame queen, and how the life of the 
Princess had been saved, and how she had come to the palace. | 


At this the Ria and the Prince were much astonished, and going at once to the Princess 
Fireflower, asked her if all this wasirue. She began to shed tears and told them the whole 
story from beginning to end. They brought her home in trimmph. 


Then the Raji had a deop pit dug and buried the false queen alive. The Prince and Princess 
Fireflower lived happily ever after, and the Raji becamw a Sannyisi Jvgir and made over hig 
kingdom to them. 


As Paramésar overruled the fato of Princoss Firoflowor, so may ho do to all of us, 





FROG-WORSHIP AMONGST THE NEWARS, WITIE A NOTE ON TIT 
ETYMOLOGY OF THE WORD ‘NEPAL. 
BY A. L. WADDELL, MB, ML OR A.B, 


In his work on Nopil De. (Buchanan-) HManilion incidentally noted that the Wéwars 
worship frogs. I have ascurtainod some interesting dutails of this worship. 





Oe ee ee te, 


The Néwirs are the aborigines of Wépaél Propoy, that is, of the valley in which the 
present capital Khitmandd stands ; and their present tribal name appears to be of territorial 
origin. The etymology of the word Népal seoms to the to be thus aecounted for :—Lho whole 
of the hill territory of the Gérkhis is called by the Nou-Hinduived hilhuen of the Himalayas 


11 The word in the original is Dom, tha most degraded caste, who web is oxdeniioners, 

12 This, it nocd hardly ho said, is a stouk folktale incident, ; 

48 The common form of invoeation and salutation, constantly taught to parrots. 

1* These guardian, friondly parrots appour in many of the tiles as ded ne menaehdud sso Eee Worulersal King in 
Temple’s Witleawake Stories, 205, 

18 Thia is the common rofrain of the rustic story taller. [This tale is interesting as te dhe following points. It 
exhibits the spread of the bolief in the wonder. working “ suiuts” son Leyes af Che Daagah, imlox, a. en. untracle and 
metamorphosis, for a large number of insinne®s. his wouder-working saint is ow evuntarpert of the wonder: 
working dovil (bkitta) of Southern India, & will be soon by aonparing the tales about to he published in this 
Journal, under the title of tho “ Devil-worship of the Tanyas,” with those in tha Legends af the Pangih, Tb also 
exhibits the wido-aproad iden of the “ substituted person”: sou didives to Widesaieake Stories and Legenda of the 
Panjab, &v. And it exhibits strongly tho anthropomerphie natures of the folk-talu pravot: seu Legends of the 
Panjib, index, ¢.v. parrot, and eapeciatly Vol, I. py. 864, where the parrot isa holy personage versed in the Four 
et sted number of variants of tho tale ax a wholu soo romurks on the Mey-horo in 'ide-awake Stories, 

* An Account of the Kingdom uf Nepal, &o., by Francis Hamilton, M.D., ERS, &e., Ndinburgh, 1810. 
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and the Tibetans Pale; and the origiual name of this section of the Pal cotnty , which ¢dorttained 
the home of the Néwirs, seems to have been N6, while the people were hence called by the 
Hindus Néwar, or “Tnhabitants of Né.°? Kastern Nepal, as well as Sikkim, is still called Né 
by the Lepcha antochthunes, wand the Lepelias interpret the word as meaning the place of 
Caves for sheltor or yesidence, Né in most of the cognate tribal dialects of the Indo-Chinese 

—io whow, 1 find? both Néwars and Lepehas belong—means ‘residence;’ the same root 

also appears with similar meauing in the Tibeto-Burman group ; and in Lamaism* itis usually 
restricted to sacred caves wid other sacred. spots and shrines. It was very probably used 
ina similar sense by the pre-Lamaist Néwirs, who were the originators of the so-called Nepalese 
form of Baddhism, aud curly gave up the greater portion of their original language for a 
Sanskritized speech, Some of the Néwirs ave still Baddhists under the title of Bandhamirgts or 

followers of the Buddhist path, but the vast majority, as is well-known, have lately followed 
the fashion set by their Gorkha rulers of adopting the externals of “Hinduism and call them- 
selves ‘Suivamirgis or ‘followers of the ‘Siva path.’> Now the chief Buddhist. nés or shrines 
in the Cis-Himaliyas of any antiquity v7: the Kashar® and ‘Sambhunith stiépas, are all 
situated in the valloy (Nép4l Proper) of the Pal country. Thus the word ‘Népaél’ seems 

to mtan the N@ (i.e, ‘the residence, or head-quarters,’ or ‘the shrine’) of the Pal country, 

and‘is so distinguished from the adjoining Né country of the Lepchas. 


"the frog is worshipped by the Nowars, not as 4 tribal totem, but in its Supposed capacity 
of an amphibious (water and earth) divinity subordinate to the Naga demi-gods, and associated 
with the latter in the production and control of rain and water-supply, on the 
sufficiency of whieh the welfare of the crops depends. This elevation of so insignificant an 
animal as the frog to te dignity of an assistant to the Niigas, is all the more curious in view of 
the fact that frogs form the chief prey of the hooded cobra—the protétype of the Naga. But 
the Néwirs justify their worship of tho frog by pointing to the sympathetic and intimate relation 
of the frog with water, and saying that frogs, although terrestrial animals, are only found, . 
in moist Jocnlities, and herald by their appearance and croaking” the onset of the rains. ry 
are also found cspygially at springs, and also on digging deep down into the bowels of the earth, 
where lics, according to tha Nawirs, the primary store of water, It is interesting to note here 
that frogs aro alau worshipped by the dapanese in the Kitishid. marshes as metempsychosed 


hevoes.? 





Nawira at @ different season and place from that 
required for the Nagas, ho Nagas, of whom the Néwirs consider Karkéta? the greatest, 
are worshipped on the fifth day (N Agpaficham!) of the month of Séavan io) uly ) ait the 
commencemant of the rainy season, when the Nagas (water-dragons) ave thundering 10 the aky. 
The site. for the worship is selected by preference at a place where four or five streams 
meet, A Néwiar pricst is needed for this ceremony. On the morning of the eventind day, the 
priest ceremonially washes his faco and hands and collects the following offerings, namely — 
whole rice, vermillion fur making the liké mark of beauty on the forehead, milk mixed with 
an equal bulk of water, Hee-flour and water, Lowers, 9/4 and butter, jaiphal spice, sandalwood 


Frog-worship is performed by the 
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2 Which in Vibiwtan menus ‘wool,’ It is doubtful, however, whoth 
*the wouleaountry,” for sheep avo ecially plontiful across the Himilayas. 

3 ‘Tho lowding ventlis of those observations I hope shortly to publish. ' 

¢ Spolt in Vibutien guue---but pronounced 1é. 1 ht ' 

5 (Seo Six 1 om vl and I. C, Temple's Hyderabad, Kashmir, wpeids ea Nea be se 9 Bone for 

0 Vide un account of thix stipa by the present writer inthe Proceedings aaa aaa : 
Deeember 1802, : 's call 

? Bhing, tho vornaenlur word for frag, is an ono meee at reproducing the frog's call. 

8 Satow in Murray's Handbuok to Central and Northern Japon, a . Na 

9 The ereaiinans thus givon to Kark6ta is evidently due to his being conside red. the tyjelary padueee m8 
lacustrine vallvy of Khatmindd, whiol traditionally was formerly a vast lake reclaimed ‘for os mre fee 
saint Mafijisri cutting the southern bank, and the escaping water was thus named the Bhigmatl or " tae 


—— the present name of tho river. 


er the name was really intended to mean 
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and sii! resin incense. The priest deposits these articles in the midst of a plate of water, in the 
above-named order, ignites the incense and spice which ovcupy tho top of the pile, and then 
chants the following short prayer :—“' Hail Paoraméévara Nigarija, Paramount King of Nagas, 


“and ye Nine Nigas |" I pray you to receive these offerings and to bless us and our crops,” 
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Frog-worship, on the other hand, is performed on the seventh day of the month of Kartik 
(October), and usually at a pool, which is known to be frequented by frogs ; although it is 
not essential to the efficacy of the rite that a frog be actual y seen at the time of performing 
the ceremony. For this service also a Néwar pricst ia necessary, who, af ter carefn] ablution of 
face and hands, places in five brazen bow]s a dole consisting respective y of rice, flowers, milk 
and vermillion, ght and incense, and water. Lighting the pile of ie wnd incense the priest 
says: ‘* Hail Paramésvara Bhiminitha! I pray you receive these offerings aud to send timely 
rain, and bless our crops!” 


The title of Paramésvara is given to the Nagas, Frogs and all the other Néwiir divinities ; 
but Bhfiminatha, ‘Lord or Protector of the Soil,’ is specially rosorved for the Frog, 
Owing to its sacred character, tho Frog is held hy the Newars in special reverence, and every 
care is taken not to molest or injure it. But despite its semi-divine native the Néwiirs, like 
other Buddhists, believe that the frog, as well us the Naya, is within the eyele of re-births, 
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THE TRADITIONAL MIGRATION OF THE SANTAL TRIBE, 
BY L. A. WADDELL, MLB, M. R. A. 5. 


Tt seems to mo that the current story preserved hy the Santaéls, or Baontaérs,! of their 
advance from Ahbiri or Ahiri-pipri, vii’ Chhaj and Champa, to their present location is 
manifcétly a record of actual tribal progress, not, as is usually believed, from one part of the 
Hazistbigh Hills to another — where indeed there could have been praetienlly no Hindu 
pressure exercised, — but from the central alluvial valley of the Cranges south-westwards to 
the hills, under pressure of the Aryan invasion of the yalley from the north, For, in this part 
of the Gangetic valley, I find ancicnt turritorinl amen in keeping “with this story of 
migration, 





Moreover, the names of the Haaivibigh parygevas, which lave heen indonti fied with certain 
of these legendary lands, present many diflienltios in the way of their aecoptance in interpretation 
of the story, oven an a record of recent hill-migration, Abb? could never become corrupted into 
Ahforia, or vice versa. The Chhai pargana of Haairthigh ix nu remote hilly tet, from which 
there could have been no desire on the port of the earlier Hindi to diapossess the Santils. 
Besides, the greater part of it is still under primitive forest, unenitividted, aid in the ovenpation 
of the Santils. Tho name is more likely to be a transplantation ta their new home of their 
old country name, from a desire to retain the old hoine associntions, sel as ix observable in 
colonists of all nationalities. The Champa guargaqe of Tnadvibigh is situated on the high 
central plateau ocenpied by the semi-aboriginal Unions ast Mitndis, who seem to be the 


autochthones of that areca, and to whieh location it is generally helieved (he Sautal tribe never 
penctrated, | : 


The tracts, which I wonld identify with those of the story, ave the fallawing, The Ahtr, 
or herdsman-tribe, was the dominant race in the Bihar section of the Gangetic villey in the 
later pre-historic period, Tho Ahiri-country extended from about Lonaros onstwards to 
the Kusi river, and Jay mainly to the north of the Ganges. Phe peroatest nivonghold Inttorly of 
the Ahirs and Gwilis was at Hard? in the Darbhaipa District, where thelr heroie chief Lorik i 
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10 Shorea robustit, 


11 The Nine Négarfjag nro usually given ag (1) Ananta, (2) Vinuki, (3) Karkdta, (4) Pachuie, (5) Muhipadme, 
6} er (7) Takshaka, te Sdikhya, and 0) Battu. | 


“{Saonbil seems to be the correct spelling. Kp. 
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now worshipped asa god, and his exploits still sung by the Gwalis and Ahi 
Oo A ‘ e x f B 
Northern Bengal. This’ Hardigarh may, in fact, be the Haraduttie and inkeaes ape 
Col. Dalton’s version of the legend.2 garhi o 


Pipri is a very common village name all over Bihar :3 but i 
ment named Pipri exists near the south bank of the Ganges afl Sel tan een 
Mr. Nesfield in the Calcutta Rewiew for January 1888 in connection with his arti aaah by 
semiaboriginal Mushéréis, or Musithars. It was originally a stronghold of the Chit, 
were dispossessed by the Ahirs under Lérik. And ‘this is very probably the Ahtri-pi ae ‘the 
Santil story; but it would be worth while enquiring from Mr, Grierson, or pie ; th . 
correspondent well-acquainted with the Trans-Gangetic portion of North Biha- ieee = 
be another famous Pipri thereabouts, near Hardt, Specially associated with Lorik a 
his Abirs. 

Chhai is the old pargana of that name, in the modern Bhigalpur District, 489 sqnare 
miles in extent, south of the Ahir? stronghold of Hard? and bordering the Garizes Prom its 
jiél-traversed aspect it was probably in those days a déd, or an island, between the Ganges and 
the combined Gandak and Ghagri rivers. 


Directly opposite Chhai, across the Ganges to the south, is the old kingdom of Champs 
now generally corresponding to the Cis-Gangetic portion of the modern district of Bhagalpur. 
Champa was one of the earliest Hindu settlements in the lower valley of the Ganges — according 
to Hiuen Tsiang’s account it “ was one of the first cities founded in J ambudvipa,’’—and it was 
still the name of the country at the time of Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang’s visits in the 5th and 
7th centuries A. D. It now survives in the namcof the old section of Bahgalpur town, which is 
called Champinagar and Champipurt, The “Khairigarh” of Col. Dalton’s version, and one of 
the recorded puss-words of the tribe, is evidently the fortified hill of Khériyé about twelve 
miles south-west of Champdnagar, and an oatlier of the Haziribigh section of the Vindhya 


range. 
The Santal story also tells us that when ‘the Hindus drove them out of Champa they (the 
Santiils) established themselves in Saont,” whence they have derived their present tribal name. 
The migration hero reforred to was evitlently southwards into the adjoining hilly tract, extend- 
ing from Southern Champa, through the'eastern part of the Hazirtbigh District, to the borders 
of Midnipur District and the Upper Damuda Valley, in the south of which is said to be 
situated the village, or land, of Saont, though its exact situation does not seem to be known. 


It may be worth considering, however, whethor this name of Saont is not really related 
to their holy hill of 8&6t Sikar (tho scene of the Jina Parévanitha’s nirvdne and therefore 
also called by his name), towering high above their holy river, the Damnuda,.4 Saé¢ is the 
Sanskritized form in whieh the name has been fixed in the earlier Hindu books. Sant may, 
therefore, not impussibly be the original wame of their holy hill, which ig in the very centre 
of their modern. location, In this hilly tract, eontring around Saét Sikar, the tribe remained, 
hemmed in more and more by Bengali encroachments till quite recent times, when Government 
interference rendered it possible for the tribe to re-emerge on to the skirts of the Ganges Valley. 


Their deified mountain Marang Buru, or ‘the Great Hill,’ is distinctly specified in Qolonel 
Dalton’s version to have buen encountered after the expulsion of the tribe from Champi, and 
it is also stated fo have been the god of the Mandis, whom the Santils found already in 
occupation of the Nazarthigh plateau. This pre-eminent hill must surely have been the grace- 
ful mountain of Sitt Sikar (Varasnith)—the culminating peak of this portion of the 


Vindhya range, and these savage refugees naturally worshipped the hills which sheltered them 
4 Dalton’s Hih nolyy af Bangel, p. 207 #. 8 It means the village ‘ of the pipal tree’ (jicws religiosa). 
* Damada is a Suntdlt word mneuning ‘the Home Water or Home-River.’ The Brahmans have Sanskritized it 
into Dimidar, the only word in their mythology to which it bore any resemblance; andas Diémédar is a title of _ 


the god Krishna, this river is now hold by ILindus to be Krishna himeelf | 
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securely from their Hindu enemies. Their other god’s name Méréké6, may be tlhe Mérékd Riv os 
which traverses this area and whose course is beset by numerous hot springs, still worshipped. 
by the aborigines. These in the winter mornings belch forth great elouds of sulphurous 
steam, marking their site from afar. 


I have no doubt that the other minor names of the story, and most of the fort-names which: 
enter into the tribal pass-words, will be found still current as tervitorial names, or in the traditions. 
of the Ahirs and Gwilis, if only searched for in the: tracts here indicated. 

Tt will also be noticed that snch a progress of the tribe, as that herein indivated, takes them. 
from the base of the Himalayas to their present locatiun,.thus accounting for the ‘Turanian,” 
element in them speech.3 | 
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fukya-Vikrama-KAlladi, 6Tney=Anala-sarvatsarae 
da Chattra-bahula-parighamt- Muthgakivira-M éga. 
(eha)-Kwikrdnti-vyatipdtud-aida. And — these: 
details work out quite correctly. The year is 
Saka-Siuhvat 1059 current. By Prof. Keru 


SOME DATES IN TIFE 
CHALUKYA-VIERAMA-KALA. 
The Western Chalukya king Vikramadi- 
tya VI. sought to supersede the use of the Saka 
era by an era which was named after himself 


the Chalukya-Vikrama-kéla und Chaélukya- 
Vikrama-varsha, ‘and the first year of which 
ras the first year of his own reign, viz. the Analu 
or Nala sarhvateara, Suka-Sarmvat 999 current, 
= A, D. 1076-77. 


According to Sir Walter Elliot’s Caurndiaka- 
Diééa Enecriptions, Vol. 1, p. 250, the carliont 
date in this era is one of Chaitra krishua 4,.in 
the first year ef it, contained in an inscription, 
which does not refer itself to any particular reign, 
at. the temple of Kadambésvara at Arajéshwar 
in the Hanyal Taluka, Dhdrwaéx District. Prof, 
Kielhorn hus recently calculated this daté; with 
the result that the details, as taken by him, do 
not work out correctly (page 10 above, No, 8), 
He took them, however, from the readire whieh 
I myself gave (ante, Vol. VIIT. p. 190, No. 4), 
from the transcript in the Hllivt Collection. And 
I now find, from an ink-impression, that the 
record is dated, as plainly as could possibly he, — 
not in the first year of tlie era, as reprasented by 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist,— but in the sixty. 
first year of it. The orivinal has— értmach-Chi- 
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Lakshman Ghhatre'’s tables, (he given titht ended 
at aboth 21 yh. 10 p= 8 firs. 28 min., after 
mnean sunrise (for Bombay), on Luesday, 24th. 
Mareh, A. D. 1186. And the Mésha-sankranti. 
oceurred, while that ¢/tA7 was current; at about 
O6 ghatix, ::: 32 hes. Qf min, ou the Monday,. 
aad, on aveonnt of the lateness of the hour,. 
would he celubvateadl om the Tuesday.. 


This date is, in reslity, one ofa few which shew: 
that an attempt was inado to continue the: 
era aftar the end of the raign of Vikram4-- 
ditya VIL . : 


These dates may he divided into two classes — 

A, == Some of them shew aimply a eontinua- 
tion of the Chilukysa-Vikrams-kala. To this 
Gliss belongs the Aruldshwar date, mentioned 
above, And other iustanees are to be found in. 
this Journal, Vol. VII p. 198, Nos. 37 to 38,. 
al $1 to <b, 


O€ these, Nua, 47, 
viphty-fourth, and 
nlready verified.’ 


42, and 43, of tho sixty-first,. 
ninety-foarth  yeurs, are 
And 1] ean now yerify No. 37, 


La ieee Lh tt 


‘ a owt te ~o4 ay ares a Sor aire eel 
S(T have roforrud this article to Mr. Grierson, who seems to disagree with De. Waddell, de writes T know 


of no Pipriin North Bihir. Theru is suid to have boon a Ptprt and a Hard? in Gaya, but they ure mythical and 
Rolely due to the desire which cach Bihar distries has of npproprinting Lorik to ited’, flardt is really in Balié. 
I should say that the Alies wers more common in Sow Biblr, Lode net remember any plaes enlled Hardt in 
Darbhangd, but it id twelve years since 1 was theres Tidvik is not meh known east of the Cingdak, The story ¢ 
is eusentially Western Gandak and South Gangetic. Shahdbdd and Gaya ave tall'ef it.” So alee are Saran, Bali 
and Benares, Tho favorito Darhhaiiyd legend is dhe Dusidh one of Salhes. Shore wile a good Alle legend of 
South Bihir in the articlos now being printed on Tnl’sth Dix 19] 

1 I mean,.to the oxtent of showing thet the records really oxist. The point whether the detuils work ou 
correctly, is not of present importance.-~I think that, ae winadter of faet, the majority of these dates will not 
‘work out correctly, But, ay Prof. Kielhorn has indieated (ynwo TL whove), thin in the anse with many ol the dates 
of this period. And the records containing them are not ueeemarily to be siuauped ox not genuine on that 
account, From more ample experionce of the work of Sir Waltur Elliot's eopyint, L consider it waste of time 
and trouble to caloulate datos, tho dotails of which dopend seloly on his transeripts. His versions maybe true and 


aderech inthe majority of cases, But I have come across too muny iustances in which he hus tukun libertics with 
the toxie.of the originale. . 
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‘This record, at the temple of Rémégvara at 
Hivé-Muddantr in the Nizém’s Dominions 
(Hiliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 700), really does 
refer itself to the reign of Bhaléka-Séméévara 
‘TIL, and belongs to his fourth year; but it is, 
nevertheless, dated (from an ink-impression)— 
syimach- Chélukya- Vikrama-varshada 54neya 
Saumya-sarnvatsarada Pushya-su(su)-12+Sdma- 
vérad-athdin=uttarayana-samkrinti-parbba(rvva)- 
nimittadin. The year is Saka-Sathvat 1052 
current. 
And I can add the following five instances :— 


In an inscription on a pillar at the temple of 
Virtpiksha at Kurtakoti in the Gadag Taluk, 
Dharwar District, which does not refer itself to 
any particular reign, the date (from an ink. 
impression) runs—— érimach-Chilukya-Vikrama- 
kalada Sa{da)ka-varsha 1048neya Pardbhava- 
sanvatsarada Jytshthad=amavisyo Sdmavira 
stryya-grahanads tat-kilikadol. The youris Saka- 
Sarnvat 1048 expired,— the first year of the reign 
of Sémésvara III. It is also the fifty-first year 
of the Chilukya-Vikrama-kfila; but the writer 


of the record, though apparently intending to | 


quote this fifty-first year, omitted after all to 
do so. 


Another inscription at Araléshwar, on the 
makara-térana of the tomple of Kadambéivara, 
which does not refer itself to any particular reign 
(Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. II. p. 594), contains 
two dates. The first of thom is in the Vibhava 
sanvatsara, the thirteenth year of the Chalukya- 
Vikrama-kfla. ‘the second, not fully transoribed 
by Sir Walter Blliot’s copyist, runs from an ink- 
impression) —~ [érima*]ch.OhAlukya-Vikrama- 
kSlada SQneya Plavarhga-sarhnvatearada Vaiddkha- 
gude-( read ésuddha)-10-Brijbyi)havarad-armdu. 
The year is Saku-Suravat 1050 ourrent, — the 
second year of the reign of Séméévara ITT. 


In av. inscription which is now stored in the 
Kachéri at Lakehméshwar, within the limits of 
the Dharwar District, the date of « supplementary 
record, which dves not formally refer itself 
to any partionlar reign, rune (from an ink- 
impression) -— érimach-Chalukya-Bhilékamalla- 
varshada 53neya Kilaka-sarhvotearads Srivana- 
_ su(éu)ddho-~parnchamt-Adivérurn adma-grehanad- 
arndu.? Here two things are mixed up, — the 
fitty-third year of the Chdlukya-Vikrama-kéla, 


Ne OER re | 


3 The eclipse, of course, did not ocour on the specified 
bithd. 

$'The second date in this rocord is — lineya Khaxa- 
sunveteara[do*] Ohaitra-au(é0)-5-Simavarad-amda. Here, 
there ia no reference to any purtioular reign; but the 
Khara sarwateara must be Saka-Sasavat 1004 current, 








and the third year of the reign of Bhilékamalla- 
Séméévara ITT. The year is Saka-Samvat 1051 
current. 


An inscription, which does not refer itself to 
any particular reign or reigns, on a beam in the 
madhyaranga of the temple of Sarvéévara at 
Narégal in the Hangal Taluké, Dharwér District, 
contains two dates, The first is in the month 
Pausha of the Visvavasu sarwatsara, which was, 
and is quoted as, the fiftieth year of the Chalukya- 
Vikramé-varsha. The second (from an ink« 
impression) runs — 5ineya S&dhdrana-sathvat- 
sarada grAheyol; the words Chdlukya-Vikrama- 
varshada are intended to be supplied from the 
first date. The year is Saka-Samvat 1058 cur. 


wy — the fifth year of the reign of Séméévara 
II. 


And third inscription at Araléshwar, on a 
pillar in front of the gateway of the temple of 
Kadambésvara, (Hiliot MS. Collection, Vol. II. 
p- 601; where, however, the year and sathvatsara 
are not given, and Pushya is given instead of 
Jéshia), contains two dates, of which the first 
(from an ink-impression) roms — 60neya Raék- 
shasu-sarhvatsarada Jéshta-( read Jyéshtha)- 
sudhdha(read suddha)-punyami-Sémavarad-amdu. 
The record does not refer itself to any particular 
reign. And the words Chdlukya-Vikrama-kdlegie 
or °varshada were omitted by the writer. 3seh 
there can be no doubt that the year-is the sixtieth | 
year of the Chélukya-Vikrama-kéla, which was the 
Rakshasa savhveteara, Saka-Sarnvat 1058 current, 
and thé tenth year of the reign of SéméSvara 
ITI.§ . 


With these records we may also class an 
inscription on a stone built into a mandapa at 
the Mdlasthanéévara temple at N&édendia im the .. 
Narasarfvupéta TAluk& of the Kisina District, 
Madras Presidency. It does not refer itself to 
any particular reign. But the date (from an ink- 
impression, which reached me from Dr. Holtzach 
after the rest of this note was written) rms — 
érimach-Ohalukya-Vikrama-varsha Qneya Pla- 
varhga-sarh vatsara Bhadrapada su(gu) 1 Bri(bri}- 
havara. Here, — unless °Vikrama® is a mistake 
for °Bhilékamalla®, which seems, on the whole, 
not so probable as the other alternative, though 
the writer very possibly had also the second year 
of Bhilékamalla running in his mind, — 2neya is 
eee een 
which was the fifteenth year, — or properly the siz- 
teenth, — in the reckoning of the Kalachurya king 
And it is possible that the whole record was 
put on the stone at that time, — In this second date, 
Sir Walter Hlliot’s copyist has given léneya, inste 
of the JSneya which the original has. a 
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a mistake for 5@neya; the Plavarhga samvatsara 
was Sake-Sarhvat 1080 current,—the second year 
of the teign of Sémésvara ITI. 


B.— The dates of the second class shew an 
imaginary continuation. of the reign itself 
of Vikramaditya VI, as well as a continuation 
of the era. 


Of this there is an indisputable instance in the 

inscription on a stone lying on the road on 
the north of Ky&samtr in the Hingal Taluka, 
Dh&rwir District (Huliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. 
p. 636; and ante, Vol. VIII. p. 198, No. 4.0). The 
preamble contains the words érémat-[T"]ribhu- 
vanamalladévara vijaya-rdjyam=ultar-ditar-dbhi- 
vridhdhi-( read °vriddhi)-pravarddhamdnam=d- 
chandr-drika-tdram baramh saluttam-ire, which 
do expressly refer it to the reigti of Vikramiditya 
VI, But, as regards the date; the words Chdlu- 
kya-Vikrama-éakha (sic), which I gave when I 
first noticed this date, are a pure invention of 
Sir Walter Ellict’s copyist. What the original 
really has is (from an ink-impression) simply — 
aivat-dyeneya (read aivatt-dleneya) Paridhavi-sarh- 
yachcha(tes)rada Ohsaitra-sndhda-(read éuddha)- 
.parachami-Bréhespati( vead Brihaspati)vérad- 
athdu. The sarnvatsara was the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chélukya-Vikrama-kéla, and the seventh 
year of the reign of Séméévara ITI. And tho 
year is Saka-Sarhvat 1055 current. 


And there is another equally clear instance in 
an inscription near the large tank at Hunagwund 
in the Bank&pur Taluk4é, Dhérw&r District. The 
preamble refers the record, in just the same way, 
to the reign of Vikramiditya VI. But the actual 
date (from an. ink-impresion) is —~ érimach-Chélu- 
kya-Bhdlikamalla-varshada Sneya Saumya- 
samnvatsa se... eee eee te ee) Spativiras 
mum=uttarfyana-sarnkramana-vyatipatarm kidida 
punya-tithiyol. The year is Saka-Sarhvat 1052 
current, —~ which was properly the fourth, not 
the third, year of Séméévara UI. 


Tf reliance may be placed on the transcripts, 
the following records also, though dated in 
years whith fall within the reign. of Sémésvara 
TII., similarly refer themselves to the reign of 
Vikram&ditya VI.:— An inscription at the temple 
of BhégéSvara at Gobbtr in the Raichdr Taluké, 
Nizim’s Dominions, dated in the fifty-second 
‘Year, the Plavarhga samvateara, in the month 
Jyéshtha falling in A.D. 1127 (Elliot MS. Oollec- 
ton, Vol. 1. p. 628); an inscription at the temple 
Sf Wenumanta at Kan&pur in the Kélhipur 
 Wgeritery, dated in the fifty-fourth year, the 
"PR wera, in Vaisikha falling in A. D. 
Thee: ( Hak. Lp. 627) ;:.da» igiseription at the temple 


1 
ay 


of KalléSvara at Narégal in the Rén Taluk 
Dharwfér District, dated in the month Pausha 
of the same sazivatsara, coupled, not with the 
fifty-fotrth year of the Oh&lukya-Vikrama-kila 
but with Saka-Sathvat 1051 (expired) (aig 
p. 6380); ind an inscription at the temple of Sar. 
karalinga at Kurtak6éti in the Gadag TAluka 
Dharw&r District, dated in the Paridhavin ‘ane 
datsara, coupled, not with the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chilukya-Vikrama-kala, but with Saka- 
Sarhvat 1054 (expired) (ibid. p. 638). As regarda 
these records, however, I have to remark (1) that 
T cannot make out such a date in the ink-impres- 
sion, which I have seen, of the Kurtakéti inserip. 
tion; and (2) that, whereas the Elliot MS. Col- 
lection, Vol. I. p. 626, represents an inseription 
at Lakshméshwar as similarly referring itself to 
the reign of Vikramiditya VI., and as being dated 
in the fifty-second year, the Plavarhga sarhwatsara 
I find, from an ink-impression, that the original 
refors itself, as plainly as e..vld possibly be, to 
tho reign of Vira-Séméévara IV., and that the 
Plavathew sarivatsara is mentioned as the second 
year of his reign. 


Tt may be useful, to give here the latest date, 
known to me, that is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the actual reign of Vikramaditya VI. 
There are several records dated in his fiftieth 
year, the Viévivasu sarwatsara, which was Saka. 
Samvat 1048 current, And the latest of them is 
an inscription at the temple of Sarvéévara at 
Warégal in the Hingul Taluk&, Dharwar District 
(Hltiot MS. Collecitton, Vol. 1. p. 618), The name 
of the reigning king, in the preamble, is illegible; 
but there is no douht that the biruda Tribhuva- 
namalladéva stood thore, in the usnal manner. 
And the date (from an ink-impression) runs — 
érimach-Chilukys-Vikrama-varsha[da*]  60neya 
VidvAvesu-aaravatanrada Migha-sudhdhe-( read 
guddha)-saptams-Sémavirad-arhdu samasta- 
punya-tithi-galo . ... The date does 
not work out satisfactorily. Thus :—~ The year is 
Saka-Garhvat 1048 current. And the given tithi 
ended at ahout 2 ghatie, 5 pelas, = 50 minutes, 
after mean sunriso, on Sunday, 3rd January, A. D. 
1126; and so it cannot he connected with the 
Monday at all. This is the more remarkable, 
because, though the aksharas are now illegible, 
tho Hithi was evidently described as an empbati- 
cally auspicious ono; m consequence of which, 
one would imagine, special care would be taken 
to compute all the details accurately. Still, there 
is nothing clee in the record, to lead to its being: 
looked upon as not genuine. : 


J. FE. Fuast. 
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ASOKA’S SAHASRAM, RUPNATH AND BAIRAT EDICTS. 
BY G. BUHLER, Pa.D., LL.D., OLE. 


HE subjoined new edition of the Sahasrim and Rapnath Bdicts has been made according 
to most excellent materials, rubbings (A) and paper-casts (B) made over to me by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet. The casts show the letters reversed in high relievo and indicate even the smallest flaws, 
abrasions and exfoliations in the rocks. It is in fact chiefly owing to them that a really trust- 
worthy edition has become possible. Though, thanks to Sir A. Cunninham’s kindness,‘a direct . 
photograph of the Sahasriim rock and .@ very fine rubbing of the Rfipnith inscription were 
available for the first edition,’ they could not render the same services. For, the nature of such ’ 
reproductions makes it impossible to answer a good many questions, which the decipherer must 
put to himself. They give merely surface-views, and necessarily leave one in doubt regarding 
the depth of the strokes and the minor details of sthe state of the stones. Nevertheless, one 
portion of the old materials, the photograph of the Sahasrim rock, still retains a considerable 
value. For, since it was taken, the rock has suffered a good deal. Pieces have peeled off at 
the edges of the old exfoliations, and a new one has formed, Thus, to the left of the old 
exfoliation the letters van d have disappeared in line 1, and on its right side the signs -iydni 
savachhal-, ‘ Similarly line 2 has lost, after sddhike, a stop and the syllable a, and to the right 
of the exfoliation the letters ¢.-éna cha ahia. The new exfoliation has destroyed some letters in 
the middle of lines 6-8,? : . 


The most important changes in the text of the Sahasrim’ Hdict, which the new edition 
exhibits, are 1. 2, sadvachhalé for saviihchhalé, suni[ @] for the conjectural husash te and 1. 8, -4, 
1. é, tt, for yt. With respect to the first word it must be noted that the paper cast proves 
distinctly (1) that there is no Anusviira after the second sign, (2) that the shape of this second 
sign slightly differs from that used for vi. The corresponding. passage of the Ripnath Bdict 

, has according to B quite distinctly chhavachharé, which represents exactly the Sanskrit 
doubt that the sign A may 


# 


shadvatewram, “a period of six years.” - There is not the slightest 


, be equivalent to 7c and, b , and that it is possible to read sadvachhalé. The form sad for 


Sanskrit shad occurs in the dates of the Pillar Hdicts 1—VI., where we have sad-u-visati 
“twenty-six,” and it must be notedgthat the dialect of the Pillar Hdicts and of the Sahasrim 
inscription is the same. The forms. ¢adatva (Kalsi, Dhauli, Jaugada X.), dvo (Girpar Le dee. 
(GirnirIT.), and dvddasa (Girndr IIL, IV.) prove that groups with va are admissible in the - - 
ancient Pili of the inscriptions just as in thatof the Buddhist scriptures.? Henoe ‘tlie word 
sadvachhalé is also grammatically unobjectionable. . i 


Thesé reasons appear to me sufficiently strong to warrant.the assertion that the reading 
. savichhalé can only be upheld in defiance of the fundamental principles of philology. * He 
who still adopts it, has firat to select an interpretation of the second sign which yields & word 
without any meaning, and next has to emend it-as well as the perfectly intelligible form of the 
Rapnath version.4 I, of course, have to plead guilty to having committed both these mistakes. 
My excnse must be that in 1876 I was still under the erroneous impression -that the Asoka 
OT 
1 Ante, Vol. VT. pp. 140f. The facsimile of the Ripnadth version is an exact reproduction of the rubbing, which 

has not been touched up or corrected in any way. : 

Bohr Rocio y gh 

4 It # quite peatels ibce the lovers of aad treat will point to the readings savachhalé or sarhvachhalé in the 


Mysore versions, as to proofs for the necessity of correcting those of: Sahasrém and Ripnéth. I have shewn in my 
paper. on the new inscriptions, to be published in Dr. Hultuach’s continuation of the Epigraphia Indica, that sa and sarh 


. may likewise be equivalents of Sanskrit shad, 
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‘inscriptions required corrections in every line, and were full of the most absurd mistakes, 
Thanks to Drs, Burgess and Fleet, it is now evident that they have"been well incised and that 
most of them show only few and trifling misiakes, Moreover, the necessity for, nay the incli- 
nation to make, extensive or even more frequent alterations disappears, in the same degree ag 
the character of the language and the contents of the edicts come to be better understood. 
The retention of the forms sadvachhalé and chhavachharé with tho seuse of “a period of .siz 
years” has, of course, a most important bearing. With this explanation it appears that the 
Beloved of the gods had been an adherent of tho Samgha not about four, but about nine years, 
‘and that when the inscriptions were incised his reign must have been longer than those of 


roost of the later Maurya princes. 





With respect to the substitution of the reading sait[@] for Dr. Bhagvanlal’s conjectural 
emendation husas te, T have to add that M. Senart has vindicated its correctness long ago,® and 
has been the first to recognise that the reading of the Mysore versions samndad, the present 
participle of the Atmanépada of the verb as, fully agrees.6 TL must also acknowledge that the 
division of the words lkhdpaydthd (1.7) and likhdpayatha have beon taken over from his 
edition. 


Turning to the Ripnath version the most important new readings are sditlékdni for 
sdtirakékd, adhatiydnt for adhitisdni, andsayha up.te for saiigha-papite, all inline 1, M. Senart 
had long ago given sdti(lé)edui. Dr. Flect’s paper-cast: shows that tho indistinetness of the 
sign is due to an attempt at correcting tho Migpadh? adidléke to sdtirthka, which the ancient 
dialect of the Central Provinces, no doubt, required. My old vending adhitiséni, on which I 
based one half of the historical deductions ‘given in the introduction to my first edition, has 
been objected to by Professor Oldenberg and afterwards by M. Sennrt, who have proposed 
adhitiyani or adhatiydnt equivalent to Pali addjatiya.or addhateyye “two and a half.” The 
paper-cast certainly makes the second form very probable, and tho distinet reuding of Mr. Rice’s 
Brahmagiri version adhdtiydni fully vonfirms it, With respect to tho third change, I mast 
confess that, looking now at my old faesimile, t cannot undorstand how I over came to read papite, 
The first letter is their clearly an w, nota ya, But, [ fear, tho recognition of tho truth has only 
come to me, after seoing the Mysoro versions, whoro Mr. Rigu has at once givon correctly 
upaytte, The paper-vast of Ripnith shews tp.ée quite plainly, but it proves alau that tho vowel - 
attached to the second consonant hay beon destroyed, ‘There are flaws both to the right and to 
the left of the top of the pa, one of whieh in the ribbing hag assumed the appearance of an 4 
But, the real reading of the stone was probably updid, Tho new division of the words ldkhapé- 
tavaya-ta has been taken over from M. Senart’s edition” Tho text of the fragments of the 
Bairit Wdict has been prepared according to two impressions on thick country papor, likewise 
sent to me by Dr. Fleet. They shew the shallow letters reversed, and give a faithful picture of 
the state of the rock, which apparently hag a very uneven surfaces, and has been greatly injured 
by. the peeling of the uppermost layer. Tho Ietters are Yory large, between an inch and a half 
and two inches high, but few among them stand out quite clear. 


Tam unable to give at present a now translation and discussion of tho contents of the New 
Hdicts, since that would necessitate a reprodnetion of the exact text of the Mysore, versions 
according to Dr, Hultzsch’s now improssions, which T have agreal to reprint only after my 
article on the Southern edicts has beon, published in tho continuation of the Hpigraphia Indica, 
But, there are two points on which I mast say afew words. Hirst, [ must point out that the 
position of those scholars, who deny the identity of the Dévindth Piya of the Now dicts with 
Dévanam Piyé Piyadasi, has becomo exceudingly diffiuult and precarious since the discovery of 
the Mysore versions, For, thore a brief rimund of Agoka’s well-known hatha is tacked on to 
a irge reproduction of the contents of the Sahusrim and Ripnath texts, und the writer gives & 


: ete eae 
_ 5 Ante, Vol. XX. pp. 154. ” 


6 Beg, Notes VEpigriphie Indtenne, No. 4, p. 11 (Jour. Asiatique, 1892, p. 482). 
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portion of his signature in the Northern characters, used in Gandhira and in the Panjab. We 
‘now know that their author, Devanim Piy€, was’ a king who ruled from the extreme Northwest 
of India as far as Magadha in the Hast and Mahishamandala in the South, and who not only 
used in ‘his inscriptions many of the phrases and terms peculiar’ to Piyadasi, Beloved of the 
gods, but also tried to spread those particular principles of morality, which the third Maurya 
king recommended. to his subjects as the Dhathma, ensuring endless merit and bliss in heaven. 


Secondly, as the heading of Dr. Fleet’s facsimile, published with this paper, mentions 
“the year 206,” I think it only right to say a word regarding the question, how the passages 
with the numerals are to be interpreted, and to state more distinctly, than I have done on other 
occasions, that neither the objections raised against my translations nor the new explanations 
substituted for them by Professor Oldenberg and M, Senart,’ tempt me to give them up, 
Further researches have, however, taught me that the sentence of Sahasrim, iymh cha sal sa]- 
vané Vivuthéna; duvé sapamindldiisatd vivuthd ti, may be appropriately rendered into Sanskrit 
(as Professor Pischel first demanded) by aya cha érdvand Vyushtena [leritd] dvé shat panchésada- 
dhikasaté [varshdndin] vyushté ti. For vyushta, an irregular form of the participlé passive of 
vivas, certainly occurs with the sense of “ passed away, elapsed.” Thus we read in the Gobhila 
Grihyastitra II. 8, 8, janandd dasardiré oyushié satardétré smivatsaré vd ndmadheyam | ** When a 
period of ten (days and) nights, a period of one hundred (days and) nights or a year has elapsed, 
the name-giving (takes place),’’ ® Further, I will state that when I regder ait by adhika, I 
simply mean to declare the meaning of the two words to be equivalent. Ati appears not raily 
for edhé in the older language. Thus we have rijétirdja® for réjddhirdja, atipadé gakvart “a, 
Sakvari verse with a foot in excess,” Mahibhishya, Vol. IV. p. 139 (Kielhorn)!° and go forth. 
Finally, the omission of varshdndm, which has caused shch difficulties to my. two critigs, appears 
to me quite in keeping with the character of the ancient Indian prose, where with numerals 
nouns like ‘“‘cows, mon, pioces of gold”’ and so forth are grequently omitted, provided that 
some other word, which -occurs*in the sentence and is incompatible with the éakya artha, makes 
it necessary to supply the omitted word by lakshand. This incompatible word is in our case 
_ vivuthd ‘elapsed,’ which requires a noun denoting a period of time to be understood. , 


The new explanations of Professor Oldenberg and M.‘Senart are made unacceptable 
by various hazardous assumptions. Both scholars Separate said, which they take to be 
the representative of sattvdh, from the numerals and assume that, among the remaining 
syllables saparimdldii, ea stands for sa[éa@] (100) and puna for pannd[sa] (50). They further 
emend ld to chhd (6) and oxplain the final by tt. The result is, dwé saftd] panrnd{ea] 
ld[chhd] ti satd vivuthd tt or in Sanskrit, dog saté paichdsat shad itt sattvd vyushté iti, which 


1 Zeitechriftder D. Morg. Gesellachaft, Vol. XXXV, pp. 474 ff, and Ind. Ant. loc. cit, 

® The passage has heon correctly rendered by Professor Oldenb@rg, Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXX. p. 57. 
Professor Knauor's translation, “ Iet von der Geburt der zehnte Tag oder der hunder{steoder auch‘ein Jahr angebrochen, 
involves two mistakes against tho grammar, os dafardira’ does not mean “the tenth-day’’ nor éatardtra “the 
hundredth.” Moreover the words “Ist.,,. ein Jahr angebrochen, ” +.¢, has a year hegun’’ do not express what the 
author moans to say. Tho commentators, of course, correctly explain vyushté by atikranté, ; e 

® This is the form which gecars invariably on the coins and inscriptions of the Indo-Skythian period, see e. g. 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I. pp. 886 and 891, No. VIII. aud No. XIX. ’ 

10 With respect to M. Senart’s other objections I may add that he is quite right in saying that “ two by-fifty-six- 
exceeded-hundreds ” for “* two hnundteds execeded by fifty six’’ is not a good or correct expression. But the Hindus 
are very loose in the use of their compounds, and similar bad idioms, where an independent ‘word has to be connected 
not with a whole compound but only with one of its parts, ara not rare. Inthe second edition of his Sanskrit grammar, 
para, 1816, Professor Whitney hes collected a few examples among which Manu’s (VI. 54) dérupdtrazs cha mrinmayam 
is the most striking, 1 have given a few others in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. XL. pp. 582 and 544, Among them andchariyakulé vasa is from the Pali, where, by the bye, they are even 
more common than in Sanskrit. In the dates of the inscriptions a good many turns oceur, which are much worse than. 
Asoka’s little slip. Thus we have, Srivikramakilatttasamvatsaratkanavatyadhikasdtaikddajeshu for Vikramasazbvat 
1199, and in the Aiholo inscription, ante, Vol. V. p. 70, in order to express the figure 3735, 

triiatsu trisahasréshu dbhdratdd dhavdd ttah | 
saptibdasatayukiéshy gatéshv abdéshu pafichasu Il, 
Tt lasted dome time, until the terse was oorreotly interpreted. 
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means according to Professor Oldenberg 
«986 men have been sent forth on missiong.” 


ing to M. Senart 


My special objections against this very unceremonious treatment of the text: are,, (1) that 
cardinal numerals are never shortened, in the manner assumed, neither in ancient nor in 
modern Indian inscriptions, while in those of the seventh and later centuries the first syllable of 


an ordinal is put occasionally for the whole, see 8. 2. ante, 


Volt XIII. p. 84, 1. 40, and Vol. XV. 


p- 340, lL. 57, where dui occurs for dvittya, (2) that, to judge from the analogies, furnished by 
the forms sad-u-visaty and é-saah-mdstké in the Pillar Edicts, the form chha is not admissible in 


the dialect of the Sahasram inseriptjon, 
would not be idiomatic, chhq cha bein 
Professor .Oldenberg elicits by his remar 
curious than interesting. M. Senart’ 
would make the passage historivally v 
possible, because it rests on the same 
because the proofs for various minor 

on missions,’ and vivucha ‘missionary, 
have been omitted. Under these circumstances 
which makes it unnecetSsary to do v 
that I still hold the ppssage to refer to the ‘time e 


and (8) that tlie phrase duvé sa[td] paimd[sa] [chh]d ti 
g required instead of chhd ti. The meaning, which 
kable interpolations and emendutions, is more 
s translation is on the contrary very | 
aluable, if it could be upheld. This is, however, not 
doubtful assumptions as Professor Oldenberg’s, and 
auxiliary statements, such as, that vivas means ‘to depart 
>and that the Ripnith text has the reatling vivasétaviyé, _ 
I can only adhere to my former interpretation, 
iolence to the authontic toxt. 


interesting, and 


And it is a matter of course 


lapsed sinte Buddha’s death and the 257th 


yetr after Buddha to coincide with the last of Agoka’s reign, As according to the begin- 


ning of these edicts 


his conversion falls about the twenty-ninth year of his reign. 


Afoka’s connection with the Buddhists had lasted upwards of eight years, 


Tho Bair&t Kdict, 


Th SahasrAm' Hdict, The Ripnith Edict. 
Dévindm Piyé hé . _ , « Dévanarh - Piyé-hévam - ab (:] Dévanérh PiyS aba [:] 
Se te ww ew we ee GBtHLTETK AMI adhatilyJani® siti. .. . + - -- GJ 
, . &ni| am  upfsa- va-yo — sumi-~ paki ° vaséin[i] ya baka’? upésa- 
ké? sumi| nia]? chu badharn ([sa)[va]ké* no-chu badhi kOm . « badhalrh] 
paflajkaypté [1] sadvachhale* pakatél;] shtildké — chu- ae a ee ee ee 
sadhi[k |é ‘ . . Chhavachar¢ ya  sumim 1. - s+ [2] a[ro] mamayé 
2 i ae ~  « «+ bakery sagha’.. up.te® an [rh] ghé upayaté*® 
et . . «+ {1} badhi- chu” pakaté bidha ch, We he ass 

rat. we stm] oD] Xf] - maya — kAliys — » » + (8) 


[Jlaxnbudtpasi | arhmisarh déva | J arnbudipasl 


amish-davi — 


sarb[t&}[2j'munis& misarh dév. husu 16 - dani’ m[ijs.- kage 


oh a F . , mahatatd va 
chakiyé pivatavé|(.] Khudakéna 
pi pal[a]-[3] kara 
minén&f vipulé pi stag. 
. kiy® & . ee eB 
S@  @tayé athiyé . iyarh 


sivainé \° [:] khudak& cha udilaé 
chi par[4)] I[alkamamtu ([. | 
Axnté pi cha? | jémaxbtu | chila- 
[th jitik.® cha 
hotu\ [-] Iyarh cha ath ° 
vadhisati| vipular pi cba 
vadhisati [5] 
avaladhiyénd 
vaghisati\ {.] 


sos mee enaeeneemnenenmenenemmenmanen emeemianeenrientamemeinienenmeemmnmnimnnmnnmeae sutra mre ttf nN: tA CCC i 
1. Professor Oldenberg adduces bati as an abbreviation for battinhec from the Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. As, Soe. Vol 
V. pt 188. Dr. Stevenson's reading baté 82 is erroneous. ‘The inscription has ditiyé 2, see Archaol. 


diy&dhiyarn -vadhisiti ' 
diyadbiyarh diyadhiya — vadhieata’® [ .] 


{.] Pakamasi - hi-6sa — phale 


né-cha —- és - mahatata - 
pipotavé(.] khudakéna 

hi ka*(2] pi-- paruma— 
minégna— sakiyé —~ [p}i puld’— 
pi svags — adrddhavd™ [.] 


Btiya®” —athaya-—cha—sivand . 


—katé [:] Khudak&- cha- ud&lé- 
cha- pakamarhtu: tl 
At&é — pi-cha — janarhtu iyam- 


_palakamé pakar.®.va[S]kiti « chiruthitike- 


athé Va 
vipula-chi 
apaludhiyénd- 


siyA [.] Tya-bi 
dhi-vadhisiti 


Iya — cha athd pavutieu® - 


[-] 


Jarnbudipasi amiad n. dévé [h]i™ 
: mae ben . 16 [4] 


obi 686 mahatanéva 

chakiyé . Mak 
fo: 8 [ka]ma — 

mindni” =. [6]  vipulé 


pi fvagd chakyd Aladhéta.6" 
‘ . ’ . rk} cha udéla 
cha palakumatu i [. 6 
Afth]ti pi chat? jananta o 
chilaphit. | 


vadhisa . 7) 


. yadhiyorn vadhisati [8] 


Surv. West. Ind. 


| preka kai and Reports, Vol, LV. p. 118. The abbrevietion di for divase and similar ones, to which Professor, 
agberg also refers, do not prove anything regarding the treatment of the cardinal numerals, : 


‘256 beings have passed (into Nirviina),” and accord. 


+ 


. . Ja pi 


f 
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The Sahasrfm Edict. The Rapnath Bdict, The Bairit Edict. 
Tyarh ‘ ‘ - Vivu- lékhapéita — valata, hadha®? 
théna duvé sapamnila- cha[ .] Athi [4]silAthubhé-8%s;- 

ti-[6] sat? vivuths-ti [si ldtharhbhasi — lakhApétavaya® 

na phuj] 256 [.] Ima cha taf.}* Biting — cha — vaya- 


atham pavatésu [1] . . janend-yfvatakatu paka-ahdle 
yitha ya. [v]& a-[7] savara vivasé — tav4 [yu]tis [.] 
thi héta sildtharibhé Vynthén4-sévane. kate (sf na, 


tata pilikh. .. . th ..i [8] phn) 256 8a — [3] tavivdsd-ta [6] 


1, Beshows that the last syllable is ké, not ké, as A and the facsimile might suggest 
The direct photograph used for the first edition has clearly ~iydéni sawachhaldni, before en 
updeaké and hévait & at the beginning of the line. ; 


2. The upper half of the vertical stroke of ng is injured, and the reading may have 
Deen 20. 


8. Neither A nor B shews any trace of an Anusvara after the second syllable. But B 
shews @ deep abrasion to the right of the va, extending about a third of an inch from the 
circular portion and tho vertical stroke as far as the horizontal line at the top of va. It is 
deepest close to the akshara, but the outlinesof the latter are nevertheless clearly distinguishable, 
From the right end of the horizontal line at the top of the va issues a vertical one, whichis longer 
than that of the.vowel i. Jfor this reason and because the Rapnith edict has clearly ckha- 
vachhare, it is necessary to read sadvachhale instead of savichhale, which latter form besides 
makes no sense. ‘l'ho mistake was originally mine, but has been adopted by all my successors 
in the oxplanation of the edict. The photograph has sddhiké | asi and after the break £. éténg 
cha anbtaléna, 

4, The d-siroke is not certain, and the reading may have been also santa or santa, 
which both are eyuslly admissible. The new materials make Dr. Bhagvanlal’s conjecture 
husais te, which I adopted in my first edition, absolutely impossible. Before sat stands only 
the stroke marking the division of the words. The photograph hag in line 3 mumisd misash 
deva katd pala, aftor the first break [4]¢ tyant whale, and after the second yank mahataté, etc, 


&. The space betwoon the vertical stroke of 4 and the right hand stroke of g. is about 
an inch and a quarter, and just double the size of that between the vertical stroke of ki and 
the left side of ye. It is, therefore, most probable that a letter, either sa or cha, has been lost,’ 
the restoration sakiyé or chakiyé being required by the sense’and the parallel passage of the 
Rapnath edict. The photograph has did before the break. 

6. Read sévané. As the apparent d-stroke of the second syllable is rather short and 
running off into a point, it is possible that it is due to a Haw in the rock, - 

7. There is no Anusvdra after cha, but there is a rather deép abrasion, which extends all 
along the upper half of the vertical stroke. 

* ‘ 

8. The photograph has plainly chilathitiké. The last two vowels are now injured. 


9. The photograph has plainly athe, the second syllable of which is at present almos 


entirely gone. 

10. The photograph has distinotly tyash cha savané. Possibly sapaiindhatisaté to be read. 

11. The photograph has distinctly likhdpaydthd and likhépayatha. The word pz stands 
above the line. Of the last syllable ef the edict nothing has been preserved, but the upper part 
of a vortical stroke to which the vowel ¢, is attached. The ya, which Sir A. Cunningham and 
Ihave given formerly, does not exist. B shows clearly that peculiar shape of the edge of a 
large exfoliation, by which the real consonant has been destroyed, has produced the mistake. 
The lost consonant no doubts was ta and the reading %, as M. Senart has suggested. The 
correct division of the words likhdpaydthé and likhdpayatha has been first given by M. Senart. 
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aes TOTS Salina aes eipernrcies S iehicinetiel 
eos Se gO SPR fo Ost eea Secee or 


12. According to the new materials it would seem that first sdtilékdnt was incised and 
then partly erased, a ra being at the same time placed before it. No doubt the clerk copied 
sitilékdni, the Magadht form, and then wanted to put in sdtirékdnt, as the vernacular of the 
Central Provinces required. In the transcript of this edict the horizontal lines between the 
words indicate that they stand close together in the vriginal. 








| 18. According to the new materials the reading adhatiyénd, which is possible also accord- 
ing to my facsimile, is more probable than adhatisini. The dhi of my first edition is simply a 
misreading. 


14. M. Senart’s vasa isa misreading, the new materials giving va-ya-sumi as plainly as 
the facsimile attached to the first edition. 


18. Read Rak; the stroke, intended for the curve of the firs consonant, has been attached 
by mistake to the top. 


16. Both according to A, and B, especially according to B, the first letter is an imper- 
fectly formed sa, exactly as it looks in my facsimile. 2B seems to shew before 4e the somewhat 
indistinct outlines of « va, while A has a blurred sign exactly like that on iny faesimile. Though 
there is no trace of a letter in the blank space, the possibility that the reading may have been 
updsaké, is not absolutely precluded, 


_ 17. M. Senart’s' 1k is neither supported by my old facsimile nor by the new materials, 
which all shew short vowels, The Anusviare stands low at the foot of the Aa, 


18. Bshews gha plainly, sa more faintly, while A agrees exactly with my old facsimile, 
The reading may have been sayhmit, saliyhari, ov ugha, 


19. The first letter is undoubtedly « according to the old and the new materials, and the 
third te. The vowel, attached to the second, is not distinguishable in A and B, and the reading 
may have been cithor apité or upéte, 


20. Bshews that the roul rending is dddhié not bddhii, ax M. Senort has, the dot after dhe 
being much too small for an Auusvira, Chu for che (my misreading) in distinet on all the 
materials, especially on B. 


91. The horizontal yvowel-stroke, attached Lo ya, has according ty Boon the right a portion 
of an upward line, and the correct reading suum, therefore, to he ye (nob yd); compare bddhe 
for bddhé and pavatisu for pavutéen. 


92, Both A and B shew somewhat faintly ad und to the right of the upper portion of the 
vertical stroke of sa a deep abrasion. It must remain uneertain, whether the reading was misd 
or misaii. . 


98. The initinl ¢ of és@ consists of an acute angle and is open at the base, the third line 
having been left out, I suppose, accidentally. 


94. The new materials, especially B, shew fd da git parnmanrintna, whieh, as T have proposed 
formerly, must probably be altered to lei leit pi pakamaminina, Ka might, however, stand, if it 
were possible to assume that the Pali had preserved the ancient nonter Aad. Banukes it probable 
that ru was originally 4a and that a very short portion of the eroskhar has been lost accidentally 
by an abrasion on the left. B shows distinetly that the last syllable is not ad but na, the 
apparent d-stroke being due to a flaw in the stone. ' 


25, The first letter of pipulé is slightly injured, but the reading given is even according 
to B more probable than vipulé. The form need net eanse suspicion, an the sporadic change 
of va to pa is not uncommon in the literary Pali und in that of the inseriptions. 


| 26. Read drddhavé. The ro is certain, but the apparent atroke before dha, which M, Senart 
bélleves to bean é is not connected with the consonant and clenrly due to a flaw in the stone. 


‘4 
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-~ TO neers are nee ecm te Narra kee ae ese, 








pape tenn et 





27. Btiya must not be changed to étdya, as M. Senart proposes; it is the dative of the 
feminine stem é¢7, which appears in étissd, étissam, and so forth. The use of the feminine for 
the masculine is common enough in these inscriptions; compare é. g. above 1, 2, imdya héldya. 


28. B proves most distinctly that até not atid is the reading. The form ate for ania 
occurs also in the Kalst Rock-Hd. XIII. 2, 6, atésu, and is protected by numerous analogies 
like magala for maiigala, itt for kimti, and go forth. 


29, The vowel of this word is not distinguishable. It probably was pakaré, and may be 
a mistake for pakamé, as M. Senart thinks, or equivalent to paldré, “ manner” (of acting), 


30. Read vadhisatt. 

31. The u-stroke of the last syllable of pavatisu is very short, but unmistakable, especially 
in B, The correction pavaetésu, which M, Senart proposes, seems to me unnecessary, as in PAli 
i frequently appears for Sanskrit e, | 

32. Hadha is cither a mistake or vicarious form for hidha. The words lékhdpéia-vdlata 
are a8 plain as possible on the new materials, and B shews that the rock has not been Worn away. 
On the supposition that vdlaia stands for pélata, i. e, poratra, With the in Pali not unusual 
softening of the pa, the clause may be translated: “This matter has been incised by my order 
in the far distance (in the districts) and here (tn Magadha).” The last words remind one of the 
phrase in Rock Hdict V, hida bahilésu chd nagalésu, (K. 1. 16). With this interpretation the 
sense is nnobjectionable, but it may be urged that the parallelism of the next phrase and the 
corresponding passage of the Sahasrim edict make it probable, that there should be a future 
participle passive instead of the past participle passive. Jf that seems indispensable, it will suffice 
to insert one single syllable and to write léchdpetava-vilata, Lékhdpetava, i.e. lékhdpetavea is 
as good as lékhdpetaviya. M. Senart’s extensive changes seem to me neither necessary nor even 
advisable as they destroy tho sense of the passage. 

33. In B tho dental tha and the final ¢ of ath? are perfectly recognisable. In A, these 
signs look exactly like those of the old facsimile. Cha has been inserted as # correction. 
Sildthubhé is not very plain on the old facsimile, but nnmistakable both in A and B. The 
chango of a to ~ has heen caused by the influence of the labial; compare E, Miiller, Simplified 
Pali Grammar, p. 6, 

34. Read lékhdpétavaya. With the termination vaya for viya compare sugh words as 
supaddlayé, dupatipddayé, and so forth, The final ta stands for ti, i.e. tH. It is, 
however, not abyolutely necessary to correct ta to tt, as M, Senart does. For, the Mahdrishtri 
ta, which appears for di in the beginning of a verse or of asentence, pomts to the former 
existence of a vicarious form ta, which might be shortened to é4. 


35. The vowel of the penultimate syllable, which is much injured, is doubtful; that of the 


antipenultimate b is clearly @, not ¢, as M. Senart’s transcript makes it. 


36. Vyuthena, not Vyathena, is the reading; but the #-strcke is very short, and the 
semicircular stroke of the ya very thick. 

87. ‘The final ¢ of vasdni is at least probable, and it is certain that there is no Anusvira 
after,the na. Possibly yar hakath to be read. & 

38. The Anusvara of satighé is not certain. Both the impressions have clearly upaydté 
not upaytte, 

39. The second syllable of amisd stands above the line. The sua beat sleek 
been nath, but the stone is just here very rough. Dévéhi, now known as the ae ra eee 
Mysore versions, is tolerably distinot with the exception of the Jast consonant, wach 1s 
faint. | 
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40, Ohakiyé not chakayé is the real reading. The first sign of kamaminénd is half gone, 
There is no ya after it. 


41. Chakyé looks almost like takyé, because the cha has been made triangular and the 
lower line is fainter than the two others. - 


49. The Anusvira of aiid is not certain, the other two signs are faint, but recognisable, 
oo 
FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 
BY GUO. FR. D'PENTIA. 
No. 17.—A Cinderella Variant. 


Once upon a time there lived a king with his queen and two children, tho elder a daughter 
of about ten or twelve year's of age, and the younger & boy about seven years old, At this 
time the princess and the prince had the misfortune to Tose their mother. The princess supplied 
her place, in the way of taking care of her brother, and other domestic affairs > and everything 
went on smoothly, so much go:that the king forgot his affliction, and made up his mind not 
to marry again, for fear his second wife shold ill-trent his dangliter and son. 


Now it happoned that there lived close to the palace a widow, who also had a daughter 
of about the same age as the princess, and so like her that little or no difference could 
be seen between tho two. ‘The princess, after she had finished her domestic duties, was in 
the habit of visiting this widow and sponding some tine theres The widow, too, took a great 
liking to the princess, and every timo she was visited by the girl, she would dress her 
hair, deck hor with wreaths of flowers and shew her much kindness. While treating the 
princess in this manner, sho would often gay i= 


«My dear princess, are you not tired of your life, cooking and doing all the household 
work? You must ask your {nther to marry again, when you will have less work to do, and be 
more happy-” 
But the princors would say “Tike to do the houscheld work, and my father loves me 
the more for it. As for his marriage, 1 cannot tell why he does nat miurry.”” . 
Things went on like this for several months, and the widow suid the sane thing every day 
to the pringess. So one day the princess anid to hor futher: | 
‘Bather, why don’t you marry another wile ? on 
The king, however, anid mm * My dear child, 1 do not want to marry for the sake of you 
and your brother. There is every prokability that your stepmother may il-treat you, and 
injure you.” 
The following day, when the princess visited the widow, she told her what the king said, — 
but the widow said to her:— , 
“Oh, what an idea for your father to have. Do nob belleve a werd of it, Ask him again 
to marry, and if ho says that he 1 afraid of your boing il-trented, sy it will nob ho 80.” 
So in the evening, at supper, tho princess, apiuin, suid to her futher: Why don’t you 
marry again?” 
And the king repeated the same reason, Upon this dhe princess sail :— No, no, father, it 
will not bo so. On the contrary, it will be a relief to me in my domestic duties.” 
But tho king seemed to pay no heed tu the princess's words, and se the widew rosorted to 
other tricks. 
One day, as the princess was cooking something, she happened to leave the kitchon for a * 
“ittle while, and the widow came and put in the pot a handful of sand, Another day, she came 


a Ee ne TPT ermal 
Pater 4 [Tt mast be remembored that this in an Indian Christian talus By. ] * 
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n the same way and put in a great quantity of salt. On a third day she put in a lot of earth. 
And so on for many days. The king used to be surprised to find his food cooked in such a Way, 
and thought that, because he would not marry a second time, the princess was doing it: on 
purpose to.vex him and to force him to marry. However, he thought it best to make himself 
gure as to who was really doing the mischief. So one,day he left the honse in the presence of 
the princess, and, returning quietly by another door, hid himself in such a position as to watch 
everything that was being done in the kitchen, The princess put a pot of rice on the oven 
to boil, and went to a well close by to fetch water. In the meantime the widow, who had seen 
the princess going to the well, came in and threw in the pot a lot of sand, and went away. 
The king, who had seen everything, now came out of his hiding place, and, after the princess 
eame back with the water, he returned to the house, as if he had come from a distance. 


In another half hour the dinner was ready, and the princess laid it on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it. While they were eating, the king said: — 


5 My dear daughter, now tell me, who is it that tells you to say to me that I must marry ? 
Is it your own idea, or has any one else suggested it to you ?” 


The princess replied : — “ Father, it is our neighbour, the widow, who tells me to speak to 
you in that way. And I think it is only reasonable that you should marry.” 7 


“ But,” said the king, “as I told you before, your step-mother may treat you very badly.” 
And the princess said : — “ No, father, it will not be so.” : 


* The king then said to her: — “ Very well, I will marry again ; but should you complain of 
any ill-treatment at the hands of your step-mother, I will pay no heed to it. In fact, I will not 
even look at you,” 


Thus said the king, and it was settled that the king should marry again. And it happened 
that his choice fell on the widow, who was so kind to the princess. ae 
Yo 


t 1 


Preparations were now made for the grand ocegsion, and on the appointed. day «the Jing 
was married to the widow with all possible ¢olat, and henceforth she must be called the queen. 
The queen continued to treat the princess with the game kindness as before for a few days, and 
then, as is usual with step-mothers, began to ill-tregt her. She made her own danghier 
wear all the nice clothes of the princess, and do nothing all day but sit idle and eat sweets 
and such like things; while the princess had to go in rags and bear the drudgery of the cook- 
house and other domestic work. The prince, too, was, under pléa of being a mischievous 
child, sent to some school, where he was kept like an orphan. wt oy. 

Day after day the queen took a greater dislike to the princess and ill-treated her ‘hirifier. | 
Her hatred went so far that she could not evén bear the sight of her, and. she, Fcrefore, 
began to devise means to keep her out of sight, if not altogether, at lesst during the day. So 
she one day told the king to-buy her a cow. The king, at first, refined’ Hie de 0, siying they 
had no business with a cow, but the queen insisted on having-a cow; #bd;'ab last, the king was 
persuaded upon to buy one. As soon as the cow was bougit and broughi home, the -prineess 
was ordered by her step-mother, the queen, to take her out te graze every morning, and net to 
return home till dusk. For her own food during the whole day she was given bread made 
of bdjri.2 The poor princess had no alternative but'to obey. In fact she was only too glad, for 
it would keep her away the whole day, and save her the abuse she was woa&t to receive from 
her step-mother, ae | | 
. Every day, as soon as she got up in the morning, the princess could be seen with a bundle 
of bdirt éakes in one hand and with thé other leading the cow to the grazing ground some miles 
distant from the palace. Now it happened that the princess daily fed the cow with the bdjri 





9 Broad made of bajrt is eaten, only by the very poor classes. 
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cakes that were her own food, and the cow, after eating them, deposited bhiékldris’ and 
tanlariis,8 with which the princess fed herself, and thus grew strong and stout. This change 
in the condition of the princess (for, it must be remarked, she was reduced to almost gq 
skeleton while at home) excited the curiosity of the queen, who wondered what could be the 
‘cause of it, e 


One morning she sent the princess with the cow, without the ddjri cakes, telling her that 
‘they wore not ready, and that her sister (for so the princess addyessed her step-mother’s’ 
daughter) would bring them to her, when prepared. The object of the queen was, of course, to 
send her daughter to watch the princess, a8 to what she did and ate that made her so stout. 
“Accordingly, an hour or so after the princess had gone, her step-sister followed her with the 
bdjrt cakes, which she gave to the princess, and, pretending to return home, hid herself 
close by, so that she could see everything that the princess did, Tho princess little suspected 
that her step-sister had concealed herself, and that she was watching her actions. So, as 
usual, she untied the bundle of béjri cakes and fed the cow. No sooner had the cow finished 
‘the last morsel than she deposited bhiuleldrds and tduldrda, and with these the princess appeased 
her hunger and thirst. The queen’s daughter, who had seen everything from her hiding place, 
‘now went home. Her mother asked her if she and soon what the princess did to make her 

so stout and strong. , The girl suid :-— 


“© mother, it is not surprising that the princess is getting so stout and strong, As 
directed by you, I gave her the b4ajri cakes, and, pretending to go home, I concealed myself 
‘so as to see everything. The princess thought I had gonv home, and she untiod the bundle of 
bdjrt ‘cakes and gave them to the cow; and on onting theo enkus tho cow dppoatted 
‘ bhdblartis and tdnldrds. O what sweet a savour thoy sent forth! In truth, I was half inclined 

' to come out from the place of my concealment and to oak fpr a shure, The princess ate the 
bhilbldrds and ténlaéris ; and that, Iam suro, is the reason why she guts so stout and strong.” 


‘Tf that be the case,” thought the quoun to herself, “ surely, it is better that Ieend my own 
daughter to graze the cow.” 


Thus it was decided that from the following day the princoss should stay at home and that 
-her step-sister should take the cow to graze. Sp, on the noxt day, as tho princess was about to 
take. the cow to the grazing ground, her siep-sister came up to her and said -— 


“ Sister, let me take the cow to gr&ze. You must heave been disgusted and tired, going 
with the cow daily. I wish to reliove you for a few days.’ 


The princess little thought of the true reason of hor step-sister’s anxicty to take the cow to 
graze, and so allowed her to go with the cow; while she horsulf stayod at homo, not in the least 
‘relieved of any troubles, as her step-sister had said, for she was shown into the kitchen, where 
she had to work all day. ‘ 


The queen’s daughter, taking the bundle of bdjri cakos, lod the cow to the grazing-grotnd. | 

: When she reached it, she untied the bundle and fed the cow with the 44374 cakes, every 

‘moment expecting to see the cow deposit bAdkiipie and tdnldris, but to her great annoyance 

and disgust the cow discharged dung! The girl, however, consulud herself with the thought 

‘that, that being her first day, she must not expect bhikldrds and Muidrds, Wat the same thing - 

continued for many days, and the girl was reduced almost tos skuluten for want of food. So she 
told her mother how she had beon disappointed, and that she was determined not to go again, 


This affair was the cause of further hatred on the part of the queon towards the princess, 
and she made up her mind to somehow or other getzid of hur, The quedn, therefore, now and 
Pain, told the king that the princess was now grown up, and that he must dispose of her in 

_apetinge ; but the king paid no heed to what the queen suid, 


ay wy 
e 10 


isaac Are sweetmeats made into balls, and the bhiklarde and tdnlérds of the tuxt wore supposed to appeate 
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About this time it happened that the king of a ‘neighbouring country had: an only son 
whom the father desired to get married, but the prince said that he wished to select hia own 
wife. For this purpose he told the king to get up a dance and to invite to it all the neighbour: 
ing princesses, as well as other big folk, The king, therefore, appointed an evening for the 
dance, and hundreds of princesses and the daughters ef nobles were invited. 





Pn nemesis neenae ian 


Milliners were at once called into requisition, and the girls vied with each other in choosing 
out dresses and slippers for the occasion. Our queen, too, got a very nice dress for her daughter 
also a beautiful pair of slippers. The day appointed for the dance was fast approaching, and 
all the girls were anxiously waiting to go to it, and were impatient to know who would be 
selected by the prince for his wife. This was, however, a cause of great misery to our princess, 
for she thought to herself :— 


« All the girls will soon go to the dance, while I must sit at home, Oh that my mother 
were living! Would she not get me a new dress to enable me to go tooP Even, though my 
mother was dead, my father would have done everything for me; but he takes no notice of me 
now, and it will be useless for me to speak to him, for has he not warned me that, should 
anything go wrong, I must not complain, and also that he will. pay no heed to what I may say 
ordoP Cursed be the hour when 1 insisted upon and persuaded my father to marry a second 
time !” | 

Thus she thought, and burst into sobs and cries, and from her eyes ran 4 stream of tears, 
‘While the princess was in this mood, her godmother, who had been dead for some years, 
appeared to her, and asked her what was the matter with her, and what she wanted. The 
princess told her of her misfortunes since her mother’s death, how she was ill-treated by her 
step-mother, and every thing else that had occurred. She then told her that she wanted adress 
and a pair of slippers to go to a dance, which a neighbouring king had got up to enable his son to 
select a wife. | | 

“Oh! is that all P” said the princess’ godmother.’ “Do not fret about it: make ‘yourself 
easy. You will have every thing you want in time.” : ee 


Thus she said and disappeared. | ' 

In- due time the day of the dayce came, and hundreds of girls, each dressed in her best, with 
bright and variegated coloured slippers, could be seey making their way to the palace of the 
king who had given the dance. The queen also sent her danghter handsomely dressed, thinking 
perhaps the prince might take a liking to her. At the appointed time dancing commenced, and 
the prince was seen dancing with several girls alternately. Our princess, who had seen all the 
girls going, and not yet having received the dress her godmother had promised,’ thought’ the 
vision was merely a dream, and again burst into tears, when, she immediately saws very 
handsome dress and a pair of golden slippers, Having dressed herself hastily she entered 
the king’s palace, and went into the dancing hall, when every bédy’s attention was at once 
rivetted on her — dancing ceased for a short time, and all admired the very beautiful dress, 
and the more beautiful features of the new-comer, All were at a loss to know who the 
stranger was. Even her step-mother and sister did not recognise her. In a litile while 
dancing commenced with renewed vigour, and the prince, : who was quite enamoured of the 
princess, danced with no one save her, The merriment continued till the small hours of the 
morning, when all the guests left one. by one. ‘The princess, whom the prince tried to stop, 
made her escape and left before every body, and going home resumed her usual dress, which was 


not much better than rags. . 

Soon all the guests were gone and day dawned, and the king asked his son if he had made 
his choice. The prince said he bad, but that unfortunately he could not tell her name, nor did 
he even know whence she came, and that he was, therefore, very unhappy. The prince 
now asked. the king to give another dance, when, ‘he said, he would take more care in making a 
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proper choice. The king, who was very fond of him, agreed badlasn ; and, & month or so after, 
again sent invitations to different countries, stating the vbject he had in viow in getting up the 
dance. | 
6 
his choice. They, therefore, ordered Better dresses and slippers than on the first occasion, 
thinking that this time at least their daughters might sneeeed in wiuning the prince’s love. On 
the appointed day hundreds of Jadies with their daughters proceeded to the palace with beautify] 
dresses, flaunting the best silks and displaying their very best jewellery, A few days hefore 
this, the princess, again began to think of her inability to yo to the dance, and burst into tears, 
when her godmother again appeared to her and comforted her, tolling her that she would, ag 
on the first occasion, get a dress aud slippers in time for the danee, She then asked her what 
was the result of the first dance, and the princess told her godmother all that had occurred: how 
she went somewhat late; how dancing ceased for a while, and all the people began to admire 
her ; how she remained unrecognised by any one, particularly by her step-mother and_ sister ; 
how the prince danced with her alone; and how, when she was going home after the dance, 
the prince tried to stop her, but she escaped from his grasp and went home before every one, 
and thus kept her step-mother and others in ignorance about her being at the king's palace, 
Her godmother, upon this, said :— ; 


The people, that had come for the first danco, now thought that the prince had not mad 


“My dear child, I am very glad to learn that the prince was enamourod of you, which I 
gather from his dancing with you alone; but, I think, you did not ‘act rightly in making your 
escape from him. On this occasion you must behave differently. Lam sure that, after dancing 
is over, the prince will try to keep you, but-you must, in making your creapo, leave behind 
one of your slippers, which will be the sarust means of the pringo’s being able to find you, 
In the meanwhile, compose yourself und bo cheerful.” Thus spake the godmother and 
disappeared, . 


On the appointed day, when hundreds of guoste had already gone to the palace, the 
princess was seated alone in hor fathor’s houxo, anxiously waiting for the dross and slippers, 
and began to doubt the sincerity of hor godmother. While she was yot thug thinking, she 
saw before her a very handsome dreas, — oven more hundsome than thut she got on the first 
occasion, — and also a pair of golden slippers, studded with goma of the first water. Thus 
equipped the princess went in all possibly haste to the king's puluce, und as shu ontered the hall 
wherein the guests were assembled and were already dancing, wll the people wore struck dumb 
at the grandeur of the dress and the brilliancy of the slippors, und also at the noble demeanoun 
and the handsome appearance of the new-comor, As on the first ocvnsion dancing ceased for a 
while, while the people kept admiring the now guest. When dancing wan resumed, the prince, 
who was bewitched by the beauty of the princess, would taku 10 one execpt her to dance with 
him, They kopt up the dancing til] near dawn of day, when the guexts beynn to leave, one after 
another. This timo the princo triod to stop the princoss, but sho managed to froo herself from, 
his grasp, and in the struggle to escape sho let one of hor slippers come from her foot, and, 
ran away with all speed, so as to bo at home before the othurs, Sho reached her house and 
resumed her ragged clothes; and when her stap-mother aud sixter returned home they, 


little dreamt that the fair porson thoy saw and admired so much wus the one they had so 
ill-treated. 


The guests all went to their respective houses, but the prince snatched the slipper, and 

, Went unobserved and threw himself down in his father's stables, thinking how to find ont the. 
owner of the slipper, whom alone he wished to marry. Tho king and his servants searched 

fhe whole palace and then the whole town for the prince, but he was nowhere to be found. 


ty Eee might passed and in the morning the maid-servanta (bufkin{, sing. bujhin) took 
somesgimm. to. feed the horses; but instead of giving.the gram to the horses they ate 
neapnemening the husks to the horses, This the prince saw, and repronyhed them for: 


+ 
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their deceit. As soon as the voice of the prince fell upon the ears of the maid-servanie, they 
said :— 
“Oh dear prince, what are you doing here? The king is searching fo | 
it 
country, and, being unable to find you, he has become sick.” i ee ae a 


But the prince said :——“ Away, you humbugs, This is how you do your work: you eat the 
gram yourselves and give only the husks to the horses, No wonder you are becoming fatter 
day by day, while the horses are becoming leaner and weaker. Go away now ; but take care 
of yourselves if you say a word about me to any one, at any rate to my father,” 


_ The maid-servants went away, but paid very little heed to the prince’s threats, and went 
and stood before the king, saying :— 

“Rdjé Scheb, Raja Saheb, dikdl t6 bart g6st hdi ; Sir King, Sir King, if you will listen, there 
is a good story (news).’’ ; 

Upon this the king roared qut:—Kd hai? Timin khatis hé dni rartds hd! Ka sdagté 
té sdngd bégin. Whatisit? You are always eating and always crying! What you have to- 
say, say quickly.” 

The maid-servants answered :—“ Good news, Raja Saheb, our prince is in the stables.” 


The king, however, would not give them credit, and therefore said :—‘ Oh, get away ! 
You are always telling me lies! Why.don’t you say you want something ?” 7 


But the maid-servanis swore that they did not want anything, and that they were telling 
him the truth, for they saw the prince with their own eyes. | 


Therenpon the king went with the maid-servants to his stables, and he saw, as the 
maid-servants had told him, the prince lying on the floor. The king thus spoke to him :— 


“Ka hétét tld?’ Kandchanh dilsh parla idld 96 éiinéth hid tabilidn likdldis? Sang mila. 
Kénih hdt tililaésél thoar, tidchd hat jhén; kénish pain t@heilasél thar, tidehé pilin shin; héett GRE 
kélasél, tidchd déld hdrin. Ou sdig, hd paiyé tdld t4h patdak karin. What ails you my pod? 
‘What trouble has come upon you that you have concealed yourself in the stable? Has any one 
threatened injury to you? ‘Tellme. Ifany one has lifted up his hands against you, I shall 
take (cut) his hands; if any one has used his legs to do you harm, say, and I will take (cut) his 
legs ; if any one has looked on you with an evil eye, say? I will pull ont his eyes. Or, say what 
you want, and I will see that you get it.” 

Upon this the prince said :—"Father, néthing ails me; nor has any one threatened me. 
My grief is this. Look at this slipper. If you can get the owner of this slipper to marry agit 
will have everything and I shall be happy; otherwise I will put an end to my life. by, suaving 
myself,” re re ‘- an { 

The king then said :—Is this all that you are so grieved about? Yopx ‘desire shall be 
fulfilled at any cost. In the meanwhile, come, leave the stables, and take your meals.” 


The prince got up and followed his father, resuming his ustéI'mood. The king then sent 
servants with the slipper the prince had picked up, with instructions to go from house to honse 
through all the town and even to neighhouring countries, and‘try it on the foot of every girl they 
saw and whatsoever girl’s foot it fitted, that girl was to be asked in marriage for the prince. 


‘Away went the servants from village to village and city to city, and inquired from honse 
to house if there were any girls. Hundreds of girls were shewn them, and they tried the 
slipper on every one of the girls’ feet, but it fitted no one. At last they came to the house of 
our princess, and on inquiry from the servants if there were any girls in the house the queen 
shewed them her daughter. The servants tried the slipper on her feet, but it did not fit her ; 
so they asked if there waa another gir], but the queen ‘said there was no other girl besides her 
.daughter.. The servants now wentend searchsd the houses over again, but with no success. For 


+ 
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a second time they came to the princess’ house and asked to be shewn any girls that there might 
- “be in the house. This time, too, the queen produced her daughter, but in vain. The servants 
again asked if there was no other girl in the house, and the queen again said there Was none 
besides her daughter. The servants were about to go away whon, as Providenco would have it, 
they chanced to see the princess in the kitchen, and asked the queon to call her out. But the 
queen refused to do so, saying she was only servantin the house, and, therefore, it would 
not be worth while trying the slipper on her feet. The servants, however, insisted on the 
girl in the kitchen, whoever she might be, being called out, and the queen was, obliged to call 
her out, which she did with the greatest reluctance. Tho prinvess was soon in the presence of 
the servants, who asked her to wear tho slipper which they gave her, and which fitted to her 
foot exactly ; and what wonder, did it not belong to her? The servants next asked for an 
interview with the king, our princess’ father, with whom it was arranged that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to the prince, the son of their master, the king. The king 
gave his consent to the marriage, and thus it was decided that the princess should marry the 
neighbouring king’s son, anda day, a fow imonths after, was appuinted for the auspicious 
‘occasion. 


During the interval from this date, which wo may call the day of betrothal of the 
princess and the prince, and the day of their marriage, preparations weru being made on the 
grandest scale imaginable. Rice was ground for making piilds and dré,® and all sorts of provi- 
sions were made ready for the great event, In due .tirne tho appointed day came, and the 
marriage of the princess with the prince was celebrated with great delaé and guests were 
feasted for several days by both partios, This was, of course, an event of great jubilation for 
the princess, and for two reasons : aie firstly, bocause sho had been fortunate in obtaining a prince 
‘for her husband, for it must be remembered that, had it not beon for tho dances that were 
given by the prince and the timely aid of her godmother, she would never havo been married to 
a prince, as'her father never paid tho slightest attention to hor; secondly, because she 
had, at length, escaped from the drudgery of the kitchen, and more so from ill-treatment 
at the hands of her step-mothor. On the other hand, it was the groatest mortification 
to the queen, hor step-mother, who was frustrated in her attempts to get hor own daughter 
matried to the prince. She could not, howevor, do anything now, and so she pretended 
to like what had happened, and shew every possible respout for the princess’ husband, and 
treated: him and also the princess with apparent kindness, : 


After spending a few days at his father-in-law's house, the prince taking his wife went and 
lived at his own house. When several months ‘had passed after their marriage, the princess 


became enceinte, and in due time, when nine months had vlapsed, she brought forth @ beautifal 
ehild, a boy. 


In the meanwhile the princess’ siop-mothor, who waa still bout upon mischief, kept on devis- 
ing plans to get rid of her, and to got her daughter in her place. With this view, she one day 
asked. her husband, the king, to invite his daughter and son-in-law to apend a fow days with 
them. The king accordingly sont an‘invitation, which invitation his son-in-law necopted, ond came 
with his wife and child. The queen treated thom with great kindness, and pretonded love for 
the princess liko her own doughtor. When a few days passed the prince axked permission to 
go home, but the queen asked him to atay wfow days longer, he prince, however, said that 
he could not stay any longer, as he had to attend his father's darhidr. ‘The queen then said 
that, if he could not stay, he might at least allow his wife to remaitt a faw days, and asked him 
also to come again on a certain day, whon ho could go home with hix wife. The prince saw no 
objection to keeping his wife at her father’s honne, especially after xo much entreaty from 
the queen, and,’ little suspecting the mischief sho was up to, he allowed his wife to stay 
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another week or so, and, promising to come on a certain day to take her home he 
. . 3 t . 
When the prince was gone the queen still shewed the same kindness to the mines oe 


One day, the queen called her daughter aside and said to her :—*“ When you go to the well 
to-day to fetch water, the princess, as is her wont, is sure to come to help you. Ifshe ha : 
to draw water from the well, you peep in’ and say to her — ‘oh, how beautiful a 
reflection is in the water !’ Then ask her to let you wear all her jewels, which she will ieee 
rot refuse yo. to do, and ask her how you appear with all the jewellery. When she a, A 
stoops to draw water, hold her by her legs and throw her into the water, and come home aaa 


The girl promised to do exactly as her mother said. 


During the course of the day the girl took up a vessel and told her mother she was going 
to the well to fetch water. Upon this the princess also took up another vessel and followed 
her step-sister to the well. Now, while the girl was rinsing and washing the vessels the princess 
began to draw out water from the well, upon which the girl also peeped inside and said :— 


“ Oh, sister, how beautifully you reflect in the water! Suppose I put on your jewels, shall 
T also look as beautiful ? ” alc, Si ) 


The princess, who did not, in the least, suspect any foul play, stripped herself of all her 
jewellery and put it on her step-sister, who then went and looked in the well, saying :— Oh 
sister, I do, indeed, look very beautiful with all the jewellery, but, I must confess, your beauty 
beats mine hollow, Come, remove the jewels from my person and wear them yourself. Who 
knows, I may lose some, or some of them might drop into the well.” 


. The princess, however, said there was no necessity to be in such a hurryto remove them, 

, put told her to keep them till they went home. The girl was only too glad that the princess 
was careless about the jowels. The princess now again began to draw water, and as she 
stooped to draw a bucket from the well, the wretched girl caught her by her legs, and, 

throwing her in, ran away, carrying the vessels they had brought for water, ‘The POOR. ihe 


\ 





cess was soon at the bottom of the well and was dead. ey) he ane - 
‘A few days passed after this and the prince came to take his wife, the princess, home. 
when the queen ushered in his presence, her own daughter, as his wife. Now, as we said 
before, this girl was about the same age as the princess, and in‘appearance, too, there was little 
or no difference, and even her voice did not betray her. The prince, at first sight, had some 
misgiving about her, but thought that some circumstance or other might account for the very 
slight difference he perceived in her. He passed the day at his father-in-law’s, and, taking his. 
supposed wife with his child, went home. Before leaving the queen put in the place of her 
daughter's breasts cocoanut shells, which made them look bigger, and thus deceived the pritice 
thoroughly. When they had reached home the girl behaved to the child exactly as & mother 
would, that is, she would give, or pretended to give, suck to tbe child, bathe him, and so on. 
But the child always kept crying, particularly during the day, for want of wiilk,, - 
| Now it happened that during the night, when all used to'go to sleep, the princess, 
though she was really dead, used to come to her husband's house, and,by some charm, 
‘put every person to a sound sleep; and enferifig the bed-reom, she used to give suck 
to the child, and this kept the child from crying much in the night. After giving milk to her: 
child, the princess would sit on the Adadld® in the outer verandah, and sing:— — 
“ Orphdadt chili, thanté tkardatli, hdis hai gé milisgé ; bhartird zégt ? 
Orvhdndt chill, thanid hardntl, hdis km gé waltange bald ebgit 
Urphdndt chélt, thanid hardatli,: hdis kath go mdbingé sasrid wigt { 
Urphdidi chdlt, thantd hardatlt, hdis kab gd midnjé sdet xégt? 
6 The hindld is a cot suspended by four chains or ropes tied-to the four corners, on which people sit and swing: 
about with their feet. It is a favourite arti¢le of fumiture in the houses of natives, and those of the Bombay 
Hast Indians in Saleette. It is generally suspended inthe outer verandah. | : 
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Reversed bodice, cocoannt shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
husband P 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? * 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
mother-in-law ? 


After repeating this song several times the princess would disappear. This continued for 
many days, but no one in the king’s palace was aware of it, except an old woman, who lived in 
a hut close by, and used to hear this song nightly, wondering what it meant, or who the person 
was that sang it. One day, the old woman saw the prince passing her hut, and stopping him 
she asked him who it was that sat on the hiidid in the night and sang. 


The prince was surprised to hear that someone sat on the Aiadid and sang when all were 
asleep. ‘ Whocan it be?” he thought to himself, “ Everyone in the house goes to sleep 
as early as possible.” 


Thus thinking, he told the old woman he could not believe such a thing. The old woman, 
however, swore that she heard some one singing every night, “but to make yourself sure,” 
said she to the prince, “don’t go to sleep to-night, and keep yourself concealed near the hindl, 
and then you can find ont for yourself whether what I tell you is the truth or a lie.” The 
prince agreed to do so, and went away, , 


In the evening, after taking supper, all the people of the palace went to bed, but the 
prince kept awake and hid himself close by the Aifsdld. About midnight he ssw the figure 
of 2 young woman come and enter the palace, though the doors were all closed. The 
woman entered the bed-room, and after giving suck to the child, she oame out and sat on the 
hindlaé and sang :-— 


“Orphdndt chili, thanié hardajlt, hdte hah gi mdajé bhartdrd, 26g8? 
Orphandt chili, thanid kurdailt, hie hark gi manjé bald - aégt? 
Orphdndt chill, thanid hardigi, Adie kath 94 mdijé saavid sbgt? 
Orphéngt chil, thanid kardhtli, hdte kath gd mdajé sdeh wight? 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my : 


husband P 


Reversed bodice, coooanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my | 


babe P 


> 


Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, aro you worthy of my 


father-in-law P 


Reversed. bodicé, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my | 


mother-in-law Pp” 


_The prince now believed that what the old woman told him was true, . He waited till the 


princess had repeated the song threo or dour times, upon which he left his hiding-place and 
seized the princess by her hand ; and asked her who sho was, and what her song meant, 
She then told him that she was his wife, who was drowned ing well by her step-sister, while 
she had been to her father’s house. She next explained how it had all happened. | 


. When the prince heard the whole story of the princess, his oft-recurring suspicions aboud- 


some gaud heing practised on him were now confirmed. He seized the princess by the hand 


and begged of her not to leave him, but to stay with him, whioh she did. He next got into hs. 


age and went and cut the pretended wife into three pieces: two pieces of the trunk he hung up: 
on two rpads, and the head (the third piece) he buried with mouth open in a latrine, the’: 
7h Bg. being that she should eat human eworeia ag a puniahment. | 
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Some time after this, her mother, who was not aware of all that had occurred, happened 
to pay @ visit to her son-in-law’s, but was surprised to find her daughter absent, and*she was 
the more confused tosee the princess, who was known to be dead, alive, and in the palace. 
She, however, dared not question any one as to the true state of affairs, During her stay 
there, she had occasion to resort to the latrine, when she heard the words: “Ah! mother, will 
you also be so cruel as to evacuate into my mouth?” The mother was struck dumb as the 
words fellupon her ears, for she recognised the voice of her daughter, and looked about to 
see whence it came, and she caught sight of the head of her daughter. She asked her what it 
all meant, and the daughter told her everything: how the princess, though dead, used to come 
in the night and give suck to her child; how she ‘nsed to sit on the Aiadlé and sing the song 
which led to the discovery of their frand; and how the prince, in his rage, killed her and 
cut her into three pieces, two of which he hung up on two roads, and the third, her head, he 
had buried in the latrine as a punishment. The poor mother, without another word, and not 
even staying to say good-bye to her son-in-law, made her way home, with shame and confusion 
in her face. 

The prince and the princeas, who, as we said before, had consented to stay with the prince, 
then lived very happily to a very old age.’ : 
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No. 19, — Sirya and Chandré. 


Once there was a Réji, who was very fond of going about his kingdom in disguise, and 
acquired, by that means, knowledge of a good many things happening in every part of it. |. 

One day standing under the shade ofa tree near a well, he noticed group ‘ot pga 
in the first flush of womanhood, chattering away and imparting’ to one exoflier all their little 
hopes and fears, prospects and designs, as girls of the same Sgé ‘axe wend to: do,;iwhen they get 
together. The Raja felt interested, and stood quistly listening, asonesf them said: ‘“ Now, sisters, 
I propose that, instead of wasting our time in idle talk, we tell’one another what special qualifi- 
cation each can boast of! For my partI can doa good many things that other girls can do 
likewise, but there is one thing in which I excel all others, and what do you think it is ?’’ 

“We really cannot say,” replied the others laughing; “pray, tell us what it is that, yom 
excel all other girls in P”’ gf He 

“Why I,’’ said the first speaker, who was, by the way, a betel-nut seller's damghter, -“ I can 
divide one small betel-nut into so many fragments, that after each member of & dneiss i blage, 
— say, the largest wedding party -— had one, there would still We some $6 spare ‘ea 

“Ha, ha, what does that signify?’ langhed one who was # patcleaf seller's daughter, 
“I can divide one‘pan-leaf —- one small pan-leaf you know — “(ito as many pieces, sg aes 
your betel-nut, and I am eure my friends here will agréep that that shews greater skill ! 

And so the girls went on and on, till at last one, who Woked not only prettier than the 
rest, but was also considexably superior by pinth and. brbeding, outdid them, all by, the very 
magnitude and nature of her boast ! of ae ae ® 

“I,” said she, when her friends called on her to speak and tell them what special quali- 
fication she had, “I am destined to give birth to the Sun and the Moon.”, | 

Her companions were taken aback ap, thig strange declaration, ‘and while some Figgled, 
others laughed at her as 9 dreamer. .. But the. Raja, who had watched her with special interest, 
sifit of the telling of Haropean tales to Indian children. Cinderella 
bubthe Europes ghost appears in-a very strange form.—Ep.] 





" [This story is very interesting os being the xe 
has become naturalized fairly among sative Obristians; 


* 
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was so struck with the force of her strange words, that he was seized with an eager desire to 
win her in marriage, and thus to share her destiny of bringing the Sun and the Moon in 
human shape upon earth ! 


So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed her up to her honse, un. 
‘noticed, and found that she belonged to a very respectable Brihman family ! 


This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent messengers to her father to ask him, 
or rather to bid him, give his daughter in marriage to him, and where was ‘a subject that had 
the conrage to refuse what royalty marked for his own! So, despite the difference in their 
castes, the Brahman lady was married’ to the Kehatriya R&j& amid great pomp and 
rejoicings on both sides. 


Now this Raja had three other wives, but his Brihman bride was placed above them all on 
account of the strange and interesting destiny she was reputed to be the means of falfilling, 
Consequently, the others grew jealous of hex, and now and then devised plans for bringing 
her into disfavour with the Raja, but, for some time, without success. 


Things went on'like this for some time till it was whispered in the household that the 
Rint was enciente, and soon the nows got wind, and there were great rejoicings throughout 
the kingdom, for the Sun and the Moon were soon to be born upon earth! But the Raja 
knew how much he had to fear from the jealousy of his other Ranis, and had constantly to be 
on guard:lest they should find means to harm his favoured wife or her expected progeny in 
some way. 


Now, unfortunately, it happened that war broke ont with a neighbouring power just when 
the time of the lady’s delivery came near, and the Raj& had to go out himself at the head of 
his large army to fight the enemy. So he cautioned bis Brihman wife against the wiles of her 

*co-wives, and giving her a large drum, told her to boat it with all her might as soon as she was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assuring her that the seund of that miraculous instrument 
would reach him wherever he was, and soon bring him back to her! 


As soon, however, as the Rija’s back was turned, the threo crafty and jealons women set 
to work, and by their wiles and flattery succeeded in inducing the simple Brihman girl to 
tell them all about the drum, and the wicked Rinis lost no time in cutting it right through! 
When the time came for the poor lady to make use of it, she bent it with all her strength, 
but it would give out nosound! She was too simple, however, to suspect her co-wives of 
having tampered with it, for she thought all along that they were her well-wishers, as they 
kept constantly near her and made much of her! She was morcover indiscreet enough to ask; 
them to be near her when her expected twins were born, —the Sun represented by a divinely 
hendsome boy, the Moon by a bewitchingly lovely girl! And now the crafty women had 
their opportunity. As soon as the little twins came into the world, they covered up the 
mother’s eyes on some pretext or other, and taking away the dear little babes, deposited them 
side by side, ina little wooden box, and set. it afloat in the seat Inthe meantime the 
‘midwife, whom they had completely bonght over to their interests, putin the twins’ place, 
by the mother’s side, a log of wood and a broom, and, then calling in tho ladies and the officers 
of the court, told them to see what the lady had given birth to! ho poor lady herself, 
however, refused to believe the hag’s story, and suspected foul play, but had not the courage to 

speak while the Raji was absent. 


The Raji, on his part, had been counting the days as they passed by, and expecting every 
momegt to hear the sound of the drum; but as several days passed and he heard it not, he could 

_ ho longer control his impntience ; so throwing up the chances of war, he at once bent his steps. 
‘homewards. But what was his surprise on arriving there to see that the courtiers and others. 
who had come forward to meet him, wore long faces, and while some saytapathized with him, 
othaig laughed at him for being duped by 9 cunning woman, who had devised that -plan of 


"3 
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jnveigling him into marrying her! The Raji was beside himself with rage at thi d whe 
‘ he went into the presence of the Rini, and the broom and the log of sroatl te peter 

before him, he struck the poor lady in his anger and forthwith ordered her to be cast into 
prison. 


And what a prison her enemies contrived her to be consigned to! It was a dreary little 
room hemmed in between four massive walls, with just one small window in one of them to let 
in the air. Some coarse food and water was all that was given to ler each day through that 
dmall window, and that, too, was barely enough to keep body and soul together; and in this 
wretched state the poor creature had to pass endless daysand nights, Hope, however, sustained 
her through this trial, for she knew that she was innocent, and that a day would come when 
those who had. brought about her ruin would be exposed, 


While these events were taking place, the wooden box which contained the twolhtile babes 
floated calmly on the surface of the ocean, till at last it was east on a distant shore just at the 
feet of a poor demotee of the Sun, who lived by begging, and spent his days-and nights om the 
desolate beach, worshipping the Sun and the Moon by turns. He eagerly pieked up the box, 
and on opening it, was no less surprised than delighted! to see what it contained! The ery of 
hunger, which the dear little things gave just as the box was opened, awakened a feeling of the 
deepest love and tenderness in his breast, and he wishe& he were a woman and eould suckle 
them, for he had.with him then neither milk nor any other kind of food which he could give them. 
In sheer desperation, therefore; if only to keep them from crying, be put a finger ef bis into each 
ef the little mouths, when Jo! the poor_hungry babes began to derive susteuance from them 
and were soon satisfied. The devotee was delighted at this, and, taking the little ones into his 
hut, fed them in this strange manner whenever they were hangry, and soon found that they 
throve beautifully on the nourishment they derived from his fingers! 


After a year or 80, when the litile ones were able to eat. solid food, he would put them ip 
some safe place, and, going into the neighbouring town, beg food for them.m the nam 2 OE se a 
Sun and the Moon. The people all reverenced this good. man, and cheerfully gave. fini "Whae 
they could spare, and he would return to his hit and divide what he thud got with the little 
ones, just as a loving mother would do. Now the devotee, by mieans Of his occult powers, had 
found out who his little: charges were, and had conseqpently named the boy Sirya and the 
girl Chandré, When Sirya and Chandri were about seven or eight years old, the good old. 
man felt that his end was approaching. ‘So, one day he called them.to his bedside and gave 
them two things,,a stove-in which he had constantly been in the habit of keeping.a fire burning, 
and a stick with airope-atiached toit. He told them that if they wanted for anything. after 
he was dead, they had only to burn some incense on the fire in the stove, and they would gets. 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them that, if ever they wanted to chastise or’ piuish 
any one, they had.only to whisper their instructions to the stick and the rope, ang they would 
immediately set to work. and. give: the culprit as good a thrashing va bed was-given to anyone. 

Soon after the: good old devotee had. gone to- his rest, the two, young people thought of 


g out who. their parents were, for they had. learnt from 


going forth into the world and findin : 
their late benefactor how they had been discarded and,entrusted to the mercy of the waves. 


So, as a first step, they, expressed ta the stove a wish te have & beautiful garden, and 
. in it a golden palace, such as boman hands could never build, in a place they chose for 
themselves. And soon they found themselves in 9 gorgeous golden palace. whose walls and roof 


shone so brightly against the Sun,.that they cast a strong reflection on their father’s palace: 
which was, a8 chance would have it, situated at the distance of about ten miles from it! The 
Raja was surprised at this, and sent forth his men to make inquiries as to the soured ee 
strange light, when he was told that a Instrous palace of pure gold had risen up in the midst of 
the jungle, and was occupied: by a beauteous lady and her brother. At this mention of a 
beanteons lady, the Raja, was.seized with an.eager desire to see her, and to win her favour, and 
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offered a large reward to any one who would undertake to persuade her to let him have just a 
look at her. 


Several persons came forward to compete for the reward, but the Ra&ja selected ont of 
them one, @ shrewd old. hag with a glib and Hattering tongue, and sent her forth on her 


errand. 


By bribing the servants of Chandra, the fair lady of the golden palace, this old hag 
succeeded in getting admitted into her presence and soon ingratiated herself into her farour, 
As poor Chandra was often left by herself all day long, while her brother was eupaged in some 
outdoor pursuit, she gradually began to like the company of the old hag, who frequently found 
means to visit her when alone, on some pretence or other. Soon the shrewd woman succeeded 
in wheedling the innocent young creature into telling her all her strange story, and then get 
about devising a plan to get rid of Chandri’s brother. So, one day she said to her: « Fair 
Jady, you have got the best gardon the eye ever beheld, all the large trees in it are both beauti- 
ful and rare, and is it not a pity, therofore, that such a magnificent collection should lack that 
rarest of all trees, the sandal-wood tree, which is found at bottom of the well of 
Chandan Pari !”? 


“Ah!” sighed Chandri, “ I should so like to have it!” and the cunning woman, seeing 
her opportunity, enlarged so myeh upon the morits and the beauty of the tree, that Chandra 
was seized with an eager desire to possess it, and wonld not lot her brothor rest, till he 
promised to go and bring it for her! So one morning Sfryn set ont in tho direction indicated 
by the old woman, determined to procure the sandaftwood tree. He travelled on and on for 
_ many a day, till one day he perceived a most lovely fairy sitting on the brink of a-well in the 
midst of a very dark and deep jungle. But just as Sdrya’s eye fell on her the little sprite hid 
her face with her hands and dropped swiftly into the well! Sdarya threw himself in after 
her, and soon found atthe bottom adry path, leading into a large palace situated inthe 
bowels.of the earth. He ontered it, and the same sweot little fairy again greeted his sight, 
She would have run away from him this time also, but he spuctily took hold of her hand, 
quieted her fears, and succceded in getting her to eonvorso with him. They sat talking, 
till the time came for the retwrn home of the rétehaed, whose daughter the part was, when 
the pari converted Strya into a fly, in which guise he rwmained stickinge to the aciling right 
over the Jady’s head. ‘The rékshasa soon entered, with a number of dead bodies of men and. 
women slung over his back, and began sniffing about and calling out loudly thag‘he suspected 
the presence of a human being in or about the palace. But his daughtor said: “ Do not be so 
angry, dear father, without oguse, for the smell of human beings that porvades this place 
proceeds only ont of the dead ‘bodies you carry on your back!" ‘Tho rfhshasa, howover, cot- 
tinued fretting and foaming, and made things wery unpleasant for his poor daughter that 
evening. When morning came, the giant again went ont, and tho part soon reatored, Sirya to 
his original shape, This went on for some time, till the two bocnmo fant friends. So one day 
Strya persuaded his fair companion to tell him whether she knew how her father was to come 
by his death. Now, the pari had learned from ‘her father that there waa n pair of doves living 
in @ crevice in the walls of the well, over their heads, one groy ond tho other milk-white, and 
that the milk-white dove held his life in its bosom, so that, if it wore destroyed, the 
rékshasa would fall where he stood, and instantly come by his death. The simple little pari 
repeated all this to her admirer, and he lost no time in profiting by the information he thus — 
. obtained, and one morning as soon as the rikehasa went out, he want to the well, and pulling 
the two doves out of the crovice, flung the grey one away into the air, gnd iustantly broke the 
neck of@he milk-white one. 


“ek ‘The vrdkshasa, who was somewhere about, gave 2 tremendous yell as he felt his own neck 
| Wrung ‘violently, and fell down dead witha heavy thud, J nstantly, there sprung up around, 
Sigh a 'host of other rakshasag, flerce, strong, and wild, who would have instantly killed nt 
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him for having destroyed their chief, but he forthwith drew out his miraculous stick and 
rope, which he always carried with him, and bid them tie up all the rdkshasas and give them as 
gevere a thrashing-as they could. The stick and the rope speedily set to work, and the 
rékshasas received so severe a thrashing that they all roared out with pain and begged of our 
hero to have pity upon them, and promised in that event to become his slaves and remain so 


all their lives. 


“Very well, then,” said Surya; ‘‘doas Ibid you. Bring the part and the Chandan-tree 
that is the boast of her garden, ont of this well, and follow me.” The rétshasas were couhing 
loath, for one of them jumped in and brought out the part, all trembling’ and disconsolate at 
the loss of her father, while the others went into the garden, and, cutting ont a portion of the 
ground on which the Chandan-tree grew, followed Sdrya and the paré to the palace of gold. 





Chandra was in ecstacies, not only to see her brother alive and well, but also the Chandan- 
tree she had been longing so much for, and the pretty little Chandan Part as well. 


The old hag, however, who had never expected Sarya to come back alive, was disconcerted at 
his sudden arrival, as it interfered with her plans regarding his sister. She, however, stifled her 
disappointment as best shecould, and, putting on a pleasantsmile, welcomed our hero with every. 
manifestation of regard and admiration, and congratulated him on having attained his object. 
Sirya then persuaded Ohandan Part to forgive him for having caused her father’s death, and to 
give him her hand in marriage, and the three lived happily together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Chandri and the part havigg become fast friends. But the old hag, who was 
bent upon Sirya’s destruction, again devised a plan to get rid of him, and one day, while he was 
talking to his sister and extolling the charms of his fairy wife, the old wretgh, who was present, 
craftily put in, by way of a remark, that he thought his Chandan Pari beautiful, only because 
he had not seen the world-renowned Pafl of Unchhatra, who lived under the magnificent thea, 


called Unchhatra. “haps 
- Sirya at once fell into the trap, and expressed his determination to go in’ nes HG 
new pariat once. Now this pari, as the hag well knew, was ag crael as she was beautiful, and 
all those that went to win her came back no more! She hada magic comb, which she kept 
constantly with her, and as soon as any one rode near enough to lay hands on’ her, she turned 
pp her hair with it, and, in the twinkling of an eye, both horse and rider were transformed 
into stone! Our hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put a pinch of incense over the fire 
in the magic stove, and wished that he might be provided with a fleet steed, such as would 
traverse the longest distance in the twinkling of an eye, and lo, there presently stood bekore | 
him just such a horse! 8 ne ng ae 
Strya waa delighted, and soon taking leave of his pari-wife and hig indorsed pastes be 
mounted the fiery charger, and galloped away like lightning. The.gelant. pate ‘siomed to 
know the abode of the par of Unchhatra, and to be aware also of ‘ihe, tek oF the eomb, for, 
as soon as he spied her sitting under her favourite tree, he loapt sire st wight into her lap, and, 
before she could raise her hand and put the comb to her hajé,.pery ‘geiged her by the wrist, 
and wrested it away. Unchhaird, finding herself thas: sud@enly deprived of her magic power, 
fell down at the feet of her valiant conqueror; and swobned. tight away. Sirya promptly dis- 
mounted, aud, raising her head on his lap, tried every means to bring her round. As soon as 
she was restored to her senses, and was able to speak, she acknowledged Sirya’s supremacy Over 
her, and promised. to be his slave andgervant all hér life. The only favour, however, which she 
asked of him, when he had assured her of his forgiveness, was to be allowed to ynake use of her 
comb once more, not to do harm to anybody, for that power was now lost to her for ever, but to 
undo the mischief it had already caused. Our hero consented, and restored the comb to her, 
and she immediately turned her beautiful golden hair downwards with it, when, in a moment, 
several lagge stones, that were. lyfig scattered about here and there, began oo re dake 
shapes, and soon numberless yorug men and horses were Seem “to rouse and bestir themselves 
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ere well awake.” The pari asked pardon of all the young mon for having allowed them to lie 
there so long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly forgave her, and, seeing the 
coveted place by her side already occupied by one who appeared far above: them all, both in 
looks and bearing, they bowed low their heads to Stirya and went their different ways. 








~ 


Our-hero then went home with his new paré aud her Unchhatra-tree and soon there wag 
another wedding at the golden palace, and both the paris, beine very sensible young ladies, 
lived harmoniously together as co-wives. But theold hag, who, ap to this time, had been doing 
her best to lure poor Chandra to destruction, although without success, began now to find the 
place too hot for hot, for the par? of Unebhatin, who was as clover ax she was beautiful, saw 
through tho flimsy veil of friendship under which the wretch had been hiding her black 
purpose, and persuaded her husband to send her to the right about, So the crafty old woman 
had to return crestfallen into the presence of the Raja, who immediataly consigned her to the 
tender mercics of the executioner for having failed to perform the task she had undertaken, 


Now the good pari of Unchhatra, who was blessed with the faculty of knowing the past, 
the present, and the future, one day told Sdrya and Chandra all the strange history of their 
birth and parentage, and they were agrecubly surprised to learn that their father was a Raja, 
who lived in a city only about ten Ade! distant from their puluee, The pard then advised them ' 
to arrange a grand feast, and invite the Raji andall his subjects to it. Stirynand Chandré 
did accordingly, and asked of tho fire in the magic stove to erect for them a row of mandapas, 
stretching from the palace almost to the gates of their father's eity, provided with every 
comfort and luxury, and soon there rose np in tho jungle as mayzrniticent a line of canvag 
structuresas human eyes ever beheld before! Separate aagdapas were sot apamt for each different 
caste of people, so that not only were the Brihinans and tho Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas provided 
fof, but even the poor down-tradden Sadrws were n@t forgotten! They, too, had a group of 
‘mandapas to thomselves, fitted up and decorated in such a xumptuons style that the Raja, as he 
came to the foust with his three wives and a pay train of courtiers and followers, was nearly 
walking into one of thom by mistake, and thas polluting himsulf! What then ean we pay of 
the range of mandapas that were set apart for tho Raja himself and his Rants! he ceiling was 
formed to resemble the lustrous concave of the sky, and was spangled with Lhe brightest diamonds 
and sapphires to reprasont the Sun and the Moon und the Stars! Tho furniture and fittings 
also, which were of gold, silverand diamonds, wore in perfuct koeping with the magnificent 
ceiling — in short, there was nothing left to he desired, | 


Now the object of the parfof Unchhatra in gotting hor husband to invite the Raja to 
the feast with all his subjects, high or low, so that nota dog should bo loft behind, was, by 
that means to oblige him to bring also his discarded wifa—the mother of his twin children, and 
therefore his most rightful Rigi, Bot when sho was told tit he had the effrontery to come 
without her, leaving her behind hemmed in between the four walls of her prixon, when the 
whole town had turned out to the fuast, sho instantly ordoread that dnt two sents, or rather 
imusnads, wore to be placed in tthe midst of the royal amerdapa, und stood by watching as the 
Raji entered with his three wicked Rants. Stirya and Chandet lovingly esearted him to ono of 
the seats of honour, and, ax the elder of the Rank, who hud taken the principal part in bringing 
about the ruin of the Brihman lady, and was now high in the Raja's favonr, moved forward to 
take the scut beside him, Unchhatra pulled her buck, and demanded of the Rajd whether it was 
she who had the right to oveupy the sent of honone by his side! ‘The Raji was nonplussed at 
this and said nothing, but, as the pard insisted upon knding the truth, he had to confess thet 
there was anotlicr, who had once a bettor right to fill that place, bub had forfeited it when she 


was found out to be an impostor, Unchhatrd then enlled u pon him to explain what impostare 


it wae that she had practised upon him, and ho related how she had inveigled him into 

mariage with her by boasting that sho was destined to be the mother of the Sun and the 
:  shecabhdipainanemnantempinanemnayemeanaene nT LT ee 
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Moon, and how, instead of giving birth to those luminaries, she had brought forth’ a broom and 
a log of wood, and how she had been consigned to prison in consequence. But the pari, who, as 
we said, was cognizant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the trick the sides Rants 
had played upon the poor nnoffending Brihman girl, and the way in which they had mercilessly 
cast adrift her new born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing among the 
crowd around, to testify to the truth of what she said. The midwife, seeing the turn things 
had taken, made a clean breast of everything, and the whole assemblage therenpon heaped 
reproaches upon the heads of the offending Rants for having so sinfully misled their lord and 
master and encompassed the ruin of the mother of the most illustrious twins ever born ! 

Unchhatra then introduced Sirya pnd Chandra to their father, and so great was the rage 

_ of the Raji at the treatment they and their mother had experienced at the hands of the wicked 
co-wives, that he ordered a large pit to be dug near the city gates, and had them buried in it 
waist deep, and left there to be torn alive by beasts and birds of prey. 

Sdrya and Chandra, in the meantime, had hastened to the city with some of: the Raja's 
aitendants, and, breaking open the walls of the prison, brought out their poor long suffering 
mother! Justa spark of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated frame, but by care 

,and attention she was soon bronght round, and who can describe her joy, when she learnt that 
it was her own dear son and daughter, who had been the means of'bringing about her 
deliverance from what had been to her but a living death. 

She embraced her dear twins again and again, and forgot all her past misery in the joy of 
meeting them. 

At last, when she was apprised of the fate of her cruel tormentors and was told that the 
Raja repented of his conduct towards her, and asked to be forgiven, the good Rant shed’ tears, 
and wished to be united to him once more. There was nothing but joy and rejoicings all over 
the kingdom, when the news went forth fiat the Raja had, after all, had the proud distinction 
of being the progenitor of the Sun and Moon in human shape upon earth.? eee 








FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 
BY WILLIAM CROOKHD, O. 8. 
No. 7.— Why the fish laveghed.t 

A fisherman was once hawking his fish through the city of Agr& and came in front of the 
palace of Akbar Badsh&h. The princess heard his cries and sent for him into her presence. 
‘ The moment she looked into the basket, every fish in it began to laugh at her. Now she 
‘was her father’s only daughter and much loved by him. So she went to Akbar and said He 2 

“ Wather, I have seon deud fish laugh to-day. IJ must know the reason or I shall die.” 

Akbar replied: “ Do not distress yourself, I will discover the meaning.” ” 

Akbar sent for Birbal, and told him that he would have him executed, if he did not 
explain why the fish laughed. Birbal asked for time and went home. There he lay down on 
his bed in sore distress and would tell no one the cause of. his trouble, At last his eldest sou 
induced him to tell what was the matter. He promised his father that he would find ont the 
secret, if his father would get Akbar to give him five thousand rupees for the expenses of his 
journey. : 

He got the money and staried. the way. he met an old man, who asked ‘him where he 


was going. He replied that he was going in search of employment. They went on together and 
at last came toa river. Ashe was going into the water, young Birbal put on his shoes, and 


took them off when he reached the other side. Then as they passed under a tree the young 
4 [This story appears in part to have been subjected at some time to Western influence, as the Moon is 


Jeminine throughout.—Hp. ; : : ; 
1 A folktale told by Oeies Prasad, Pajhak Bréhman, of Bithalpur, Pargaya Kariyit Stkhar, Mirsipur. 
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man raised his umbrella over his head. They went on farther and came to a Village where 
there was a fine crop of barley standing in a field. 


“J wonder if this barley has been ground or not yet!” ? the young man said to the villager, 


When they came to the old man’s village he invited his companion to put up at his honse, 
and he agreed to do so. When the old man went into his house he said to his daughter : 

‘‘ Our guest is the greatest fool I ever saw in my life. He goes barefoot on dry land, and 
puts qn his shoes when he walks in water! When he goes under a tree, he holds up his 
umbrella! When he sees a barley field, he asks if the grain is ground or not !” 





“Whoever he may be, he is nob such a fool as you think,” the girl answered. “He 
puts on his shoes in water, because he cannot see tho thorns as clearly as he can when he walks 
on land. He holds up his umbrella under a tree, because he is afraid lest a bird should throw 
down some dirt on his clothes. Whon he asked if the barley was groand or not, he meant to 
enquire whether the owner had borrowed the seed or not, and if the crop belonged to him or to 
the mahdjan. This is a wise mun: you must get me married to him.” * 


So they were married, and the young man returned with his bride to Agri. He told her 
the business on which he had set out, and she said : 


“T can explain the riddle !?? 

When she reached Agra, she wrote a letter to the princoss :-—~ 

‘¢ Be cantious and think over the matter in your mind,” 

When the princess got this message, she was wrath, and said to her father: 
“Tt is time that Birbal was forced to rede the riddle or bear the consequences.” 


When Akbar sent for Birbal, he sent back an answer that his danghter-in-law would 
explain the matter. So she was called into the candna, and Akbar was present. The girl said: 


' ©The box of the princess must be opened before the mystery can be explained.” 
‘* My box shall never be opened,” the princess screamed. : 
*‘ Let it be opened at once,” shouted Akbar, 
And lo and behold! When it was opened ont bounced four strapping young men! 


“Now you see why the fish laughed 1” soid the girl. Akbar was confounded and had 
the princess and her lovers buried in the ground with their heads exposed and shot at with 
arrows till they died. 


SOTHS. 


This tale is in many ways inatructive. A story very similar is recorded from Kaémin by 
Mr. Knowles (Iolktales of Kashmir, pp. 484-90), Tho quoen of the Kaémiri story gas been 
localised at Agri, and the whole tale has been brought home into the familiar Akbar-Birbal, 
Cycle. In the Kaémirt tale, tho Youth asks the old man to give him a lift, meaning that he 
should beguile the road by telling stories. They are refused food in « city, and given some in a 
cemetery, The corn incident is in both, as well as that of the shocs, The youth asks the old 
man. to cut two horses with a knifo, meaning sticks, and he enquires if his ridge beam is sound, 
meaning to ask if he can afford to ontertain a guest. The meassnge to the queen is much more 
mysterious, and & young man disguised as a female slave in the sandna, is discovered by all the 
nervants being made to Jump over a pit. 


Mr. Jacob’s remarks (Indian Fairy Tales, p. 250 may be quoted: “Thb latter can is 
‘the formula of the Clever Lass who guesses riddles, She has been bibliographised by Prof, 
‘Child (Hnglish and Scotch Ballads, I, 485); see aleo Benfey, KI. Schr. II. 156 sq. The sex teat: 


_siewiemeseta teenie enthrmntsmentnpmeeneneenettrtaatatneatrabamteeeeneystamae ant mteoarimencneni ote Cro 5 TR ei NRE Re ag ROT SPALL ELE NL III HED PENT GAT RON AERIS OAee SNE SEN IOTTCE | ae 
“4, 9 [the ignorance of the rich and great as to agricultural matters {s a standing joke among the tnd: 
neneontey.~ Hn. ] : 
es vies are now launched on an oo net of those stook riddles, which perhaps represent what rea : 
were eegome of divinatton.—Bp.} 
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at the end is different from any of those enumerated by Prof. Kéhler on Gonzenbach, (Seaat 
Miahr. TI. 216.) Here we have a further example of a whole formula, or series of er ore 
common to most Huropean collections, found in India, and in a quarter, too, where Hnropean 
influence is little likely to penetrate. Prof. Benfey in an elabogate dissertation (Die Kluge 
Dirne in Ausland 1859, Nos, 20-25, now reprinted in K7. Schr. IT. 156 sq.) has shewn the wide 
spread of the theme in early Indian literature (though probably there derived from the folk) 
and in modern European folk literature,” : 





The old village Brihman, of Mirzipur, who told the story was certainly ignorant of any 
Huropean folklore, aud the change in the incidents and its localization between Kagmir and the 
North-West Provinces are most instructive.* 


No. 8. — The Princess who loved her Father like Salt, 


There was once a king who had three sons and five daughters, One day he called them 
into his presence and asked each of them how much they loved him. One said that she 
loved him like sugar, another like sweets, and so on; but the youngest princess, who had 
lately been married, said that she loved him like salt. He was very angry and said, 
“ Bitter love isno love at all.” So he ordered his men to take her and expose her in the jungle. 


When she found herself alone she feared the wild beasts, and began to weep, and as she 
wept she began to soratch the ground with a piece of stick. Immediately she saw a stair- 
ease of gold and when she scraped away some more earth she saw &@ golden tank beneath the 
ground. She then sont for masons and made them build her a palace all of gold, and there 
she lived until her son was born. 


One dey hor father dreamed that he was sitting on a platform of silver, beneath a tree 
of gold whose leaves were made of the tepaz; and among them sat a peacock, , In the morning 
he went to his court and told, hig courtiers of his dream. ‘“ Whoever will shew me the things [ 
have seen in my dream,’’ said he, “to him I will give half my-Kingdom.” ~Mauy"soldiens i 
to perform the task and failed; at last the princes undertook it, and rode away on ‘the quest, 
By ehance they came into the jungle whore their sister lived. She was sitting on the balcony, 
and recognised them. She suid to her son, “Your uncleg are passing by; go and call them.” 
When they came in they were astonished to see such a splendid palace in the jungle. At laxé 
they came to think that 1t must be the ahode of Thags, and in fear and trembling they went 
inside. The boy made them sit down and brought them food; but they feared that it was 
poisoned and would not cut it, and buried it in the ground, Soon after the boy returned and, 
asked them where they were going. They told him their mission, and he asked them -to lab 
him accompany thom, They thought to themselves that the boy was a Thag; eid wished to 
join them in order to rob or murder them, So they thought it best to start af cnge aa 20% to 
take him with them. a oe 

When the boy returned and found that they had started without him, he told his mother 
what they had said, and then set out in pursuit of them. When be came up to them he one 
“Why do you distrust me? If you let me go with you, I will help you in your enterprise. 
So he went on with them, and after some time they came to a well and they told are draw 
water for them. When he looked into the well he saw a gate; and he called a aed 
gate in the well, Iam going in to see what is there. Wait here six: months = a ° 
Jumped into the well, passed throug gate, and came into a lovely eres ral ead Pie 
splendid palace. He went inside anWeoked about and on a couch in aoe . a qs hid 
@ beautiful fairy; but her head had been cut off and was lajd at ner aad 


CI would throw out, as a hint for the ultimate solation of the origin of such rears rina ag hs 
atill used as a form of divination precisely in the manner in which we find them employed 1 Jal = 
Golden Bough, II. 162; ante, Vol. EX. p. 196.-Hp.] 
* Told by Shindss OhamAr of Chaukiye, Mixapur, 
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himself close by, and in the evening a Deo arrived. When he came in, he joined the fairy's 
head to her body, and gave her a slap on her right cheek, when she revived, and they began to 
talk and laugh together. Then she got up and brought food for the Deo. When he had eaten, 
he slept beside her, and in {he morning he started off in search of his prey. 





When the boy saw that she was alone, he went in and revived her as the Deo had done. 
She asked him how he had found his way there. ‘If the Deo finds you here,” said she, “he 
will eat you.” ‘As Iam here [ will stay here,” he said; and as he was very handsome, the 
fairy allowed him to remain. Towards evening when it became time for the Deo to return she 
taught him a mantra and said, “I am going to turn you into a bug. When you please you 
can regain your original shape by repeating’ this spell.” So he became a bug, and she put him 
into her own bed. When the Deo arrived.he called out, “ Khanmansdyan, khunmansdéyan,?’ that 
is to say, “Fee fo fam! I smella man.” But she pacified him and said, “ There is no one 
here but me.” And he lay down and slept till morning, and, as usual, cutting off her head he 
went abroad, The boy then turned himself back into his original shape and revived the fairy, 
She asked him why he had left his native land, and he told her the wholo story. “We are 
three sisters,” said she; “my name is Chandt Pari (Silver Fairy); the second is Séna Part 
(Gold Fairy); and the third is Zamarrad Pari (Topaz Fairy). We are all in the hands of this 
Deo. If you go to Séna Part your object will be accomplished.” 


So she gave him a letter to Séna Pari, and he took it to her. Hefound her in the same 
state as Chandi Pari, and he brought hor to life in the sume way. When she read her sister’s 
letter she received him very kindly, and when the Deo camo she also turned him into a bug. 
Next day she gave him a letter and sont him on to Zamurrad Pari, whom he also found in the 
game condition as her sisters. He began to plot with hor how he could manngo to release the 
three sisters. Hesaid, ‘Ifyou agree to accept my aid, when the Deo comes, toll him that, when 
he goes away, you are very lonely and frightened here all by yourself, and that it would be a 
goWl thing if he would bring your sisters here.” When the Deo came that night he began to 
boast and said, ‘‘ The world does not hold the man who can take my life. But, of course, I 
would dic if my pigeon wore killed.” “ Which pigeon do you meun ?” sho asked, ‘* In Fulan 
jungle,” he said, “there is a banyan tree, and on it hangs my pigeon ina cage. If any one 
were to geb my pigeon I am ruined.? She thon induead him to bring her sisters to her, and he 

fepeated a mantra and the three came together, Aftor somo time the boy asked leave from the 
fairies to go home, and they said, “All three of us love yon, and you shall not go without us,” 
Further they said, “ You must go to Hulin jungle and find tho banyan treo, open the cage 
kill the pigeon, and. then. the Deo will die also,’? 


He did as they told him, and when the Doo was dead, he asked them leave to go home, 
They gave him threo pictures of themselves, and. taught him a manirea aud said, ‘ Whenover 
you wish our presence you have only to repont this spell, and wo will come out of our pictures.” 
Further they said, “If you wish to make a platform of silver and the other things such as your 
grandfather saw in his dream, you have only to cut off our heads, and anything you desire will 
appear.” 


So the hoy dived up the well, and when he was ouly two enubils from tho top he called out 
to the princes to help him out; but they said, “We will not take you out unless you give us 
the things which you have brought with you.’ He gave them the piehures of the fairies; but 
when they got thom, they would not take him oat, and bawas obliged to go back and live in the 
house to which he had gone at the boginning., ‘The ©. wont home, and as they were 

passing the place where tho boy's mothor lived, sho asked thom what had become of her son. 
’ They answered that he had boen with them until a few days before, and lad then gone away 
by himself. She sent mon to search for him, and by chance they halted by the samo well. 
Hearing the sound of voices he came up, and whon they suw him they pulled him ont. When 
Bé:eame to his mother he told her all that bad happencd, and then he went to see his grand- 
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father. He found many people collected there, and they were talking about the platform wKich 
the king had seen in his dream. He complained to the king that the princes had robbed him of 
three pictures. The King orderéd the pictures to be produced, and when the princes brought 
them he told them to preduce the platform and other things by means of them: but they could 
not do so as they were ignorant of the spells, The boy then asked the king's leave to try, and 
permission was given him, He at once produced a platform of silver, a trea of gold with leaves 
of topaz, and a peacock sitting in the branches. So the king offered him half his kingdom -and 
the hand of his daughter; but he said that he could accept nothing until he took the advice 
of his mother. The king agreed to go with him, and when they sat down to eat there was no 
salt in any of the dishes, The king did not like the food, and then the princess sent him a dish 
seasoned with salt. This he liked, and she then fell at the feet of her father, and told him the 
whole history. He was much pleased to get her back, and took her to the palace. He put her 
son on the throne, and they all lived happily. 


NOTES. 


The story is incomplote, but is exactly as the narrator, a village labourer, told it, The 
fairies should come in and have their heads cut off before the platform is made, and the wicked 
fairies should be punished, Mhanmansdyan, =.'fee fo fum,” in Chamir tales. I suppose it 
comes from khdéna == to eat: manushya = man, The fairies with palaces underground reached 
through wells, and the Life Index of the Deo are familiar. He is as stupid os these goblins 
usually are. ° 





NOTHS AND QUERIES. 


THE ORRONOLOGY OF THE KAKATIYA We know that Ganapati died in A. D. @Q57;, 
DYNASTY. and local records eay he was snopeeded. by.-tas 


¥ 


The HkAmranitha inscription, edited by Dr, | wife, who survived him either 28 or 38 years, If 
Hultzsch (ante, Vol. XXI. p. 197), furnishes the | thereis any truth in this, it saggeste the inference 
following list of the Kakattyas of Oraigal:— that Ganapati himself had a short reign. It is 

(1) Betmardja. impossiblé, however, to place implicit reliance oz 
(2) ProdarAja. this kind of evidence, aud in this case the Prata- 
(3) Rndradava. porudrtya of Vidyandtha makes his successor 


(4) “MahAdéva, ; his daughter, 
(5) Ganupati; S. 1172 = A. D. 1250. In spite of this, however, there is still « difi- 
culty in covering the period between Rudra‘ and 


Dr. Hulizsch assumes that the “ Rudradéva” eet ates 
of this group is identical with the “Rudra” of | Caepatt satisfactorily. oe ae 
the Anumakond inscription and that he was, Tf we give Rudra a 30 years’ Teign, jus father 
consequently, a son of Prédarija. This assump- | Préda having probably had a jong one, and allow 
‘tion, however, involves a serious chronological | to Mahadéva the ustial 3 years, we should still 
diffeuliy. The Anumakond imecription fur- | have to dssumé a 40 years” reign for Ganapati, for 
nishes Rndra with the date 8. 1084= A.D. 1162, | which we have tio special justification, 
and by its cvidence he would appear to have | The possibility has been suggested of another 
begun to reign in A.D. 1160. Ganapati’s date, | Ganapati and another Rudra having intervened 
according to the HkAmrandtha inscription, is | between the Rudra of the Anumakoyd inscription 
8. 1172 = A. D. 1250, 90 years later. If gre accept | and the Mahidéva of the Hk&mrandtha group. 
Dr. Hultzsch’s genealogy of the yas we | This is by no means unlikely. 
have only one king — Mahidéva — toWgpihe gap. | th the first-place, to judge from the wording 
Tradition records that MahAdéva fell in battle | of the Akémrandtha inscription there is nothing 
in the third year of his reign. But apart from | to suggest that the Rudra penpones in it is a 
this, in order to bridge the distance, we should | son of Prégardje. It merely states —“ after him, 
have to give Ganapati a much longer xeign tham | 4. ¢., Pridardja, “this race was adorned by Rudra 
We are, ‘under the ciroumatances, entitled to do. déva.” There is nothing in this to necessitate 
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the ‘identification of this prince with the “Rudra” 
of the Anumakond inscription. He may a8 
easily have been a later ruler of the same name. 
The similarity of the names might very easily 
cause confusion and lead to the omission of the 
other reigns by those who incised the Bkém- 
ran4tha inscription. 


But the likelihood of the hypothesis receives 
apparent support from another quarter. 


Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 197, Dr. Hultzsch mentions 
three synchronisms as existing between the 
Yadavas and the Kakatiyas. That between 
Mallngj and Rudra, and that between Singhana 
TI. and Ganapati, he establishes satisfactorily. 
But when he affirms that Jaitugi the Yidava 
(A. D. 1191-1209) was also a contemporary of 
Ganapati it seems impossible to follow him. 


In the Vratakhanda of Hémadri (see Bhandar- 
kar’s Dekkan, p. 82) Jaitugi is represented as 


slaying “ Rudra, lord of the Tailatyus,” while the * 


Paithn grant af Rimachandra states that he 
established Ganapati on his throne, It is natural, 
at first sight, to identify this Ganapati, as Dr. 
Hultzsch has done, with the prince of that name 
in the HkAmranatha insoription. But to do ao 
involves a chronological difficulty of which he has 
apparently lost sight. 


To make Ganapati a contemporary of Jaituyi, 
we must suppose his reign to have begun a year 
or two at least before A.D. 1209, Jaituyi's final 
date. As he died in A. D..1257, that would give 
him a 50 years’ reign; but we have no justifica- 
tion for such an assumption, and the weight of 
our evidence, such as it is, is all the other 
~ way. ; 


The supposition of an earlier Ganapati, if it 
could be proved a fact, would meet the case 
exactly. The list of the KAkgttyas would then 
stand somewhat as follows :— 


Prdla, Prédardja ... ... cire. A.D. 1110-1160 


Rudra I... diy: ade’ fase. » 1160-1195 
Ganapati I, ... 10. wee 5, » LI95-1290 
Rudra IT. 2.0 =. nee 5, 3 1220~1937 
Mahadéva, (traditionally) ,, » 1237-1240 
Ganapati II. nee ane one 98 a9 1240~1257 


‘Is it not possible that some of the numerous 
KAkatiys inscriptions might throw light on this 
point and clear away some of the confusion of 
names and dates, which at present prevents the 
formation of any satisfactory and systematic 
pend of Se oe Perhaps some 
omietbator mi e able to di i 

Tothis pind es able to direct his attention 
ela aes oa 


“huts he 


O. Manan Dugy, 


INTERCHANGE OF INITIAL K AND PIN 
BURMESE PLACH-NAMBS. 

Ante, p. 19, I noted the change of Kabéng to 
Pabéng (Bassein) and of Kak‘in to Pakan 
(Pak‘ingy!). I now give more instances, Mr. 
Thirkell White informs me that the inodern 
Puntu, a Kachin village in the Bhamo district, 
Kuntu of older writings. 


Of the reverse process there is an instanee at 
Maulmain. The “Farm” Caves near that town 
are well known to visitors, as one of the sights. 
The word “ Farm” represents the old Shan 
Ptarum==Burmese Kayun. Also in Tataing- 
the Burmese word Bam&, a Burman, becomes 
Khama: see Huswoll’s Peguan Language, p..46. 


By the way, from an inepection of the Burmese 
inscriptions preserved at the Mahfmmnt Pagoda 
at Mandalay I find that the spelling of Kuk‘an 
(anée, p. 19) is really and invariably Koak‘an, 


R.. ©O.. Tawerz, 


emeereeete) 


TALAPAY—PALAPOIN. 

Here is a contribution towards the solution of 
the vexed question of the origin of the extraordi- 
nary word talapoin = Buddhist monk, so common, 
until quite lately. , 


In the Museum of Archmology at Oambridge 
there is a figure of Buddha of the usual modem 
type, with a brass ehain round its neck, from which 
is hung an engraved medallion, On the medallion 
is cut the inscription given below and the figure 
of » Buddhist pricat or monk. The figure is 9 
very incorrect rendering of the reality, and belongs. 
to the type of figure to be found in La Loubére’s, 
Kingdom of Siam, 1693, and in the Péres Jesuites” 
Voyage de Siam, 1686, and other illustrated books 
and maps of that period. Beyond that the image 
came from the Fitzwilliam Museum, it has, -I 
believe, no further history. So the date may be 
taken aa about. 1700 A. D. 


Inscription. | 


Talapay | i. e Religiovi{ in Pega Regno 
effigics I 


mventa in Tomplo ruinoso ad ripam-, fummis 
Syrian jj. 


From this we gather that the old visitor to 





Burmo ghonght that the image of Buddha was an 
imuga monk, probably on account of the 
dress, o@® that he found it either in a hyaung 


(monastic building), or in a pagoda, on the banka 
of the Pegu River near Syriam. 
Talapay is an interesting variant of the well 
known Talapain. . 
BR. 0. TEMPLE. 


# 
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NOTES ON ANTIQUITIES IN RAMANNADESA 


(Taz Tataina Country or Burma). 
BY MAJOR BR, 0. TEMPLE. 
I. The Caves about Maulmain. 


N company with Mr F. O. Oertel, I made, in April 1892, a short inspection of the caves 
referred to by Mr. Taw Sein Ko in his “ Notes on an Archeological Tour in Rémafifiadésa,” 

ante, Vol. XXTI. pp, 377£. 2 

Attention was chiefly paid to the cave remains in the neighbourhood of Maulmain! and. 

Thatén (Pat‘dn). Those that ‘were visited, and it may be said, that are so far known, were :— 

(1) the ‘Farm’ Caves, about 10 miles frodgiMaulmain on the At‘arin River; 
(2) the D‘ammabas Caves, 18 miles from Maulmain on the Jain (Gyaing) River; 
(3) the Pfagat Caves, on the Salween River, 26 miles from Maulmain; 

(4) the Kogun Caves, on the Kigun Creek, near P‘igdt, 28 miles from Maulimain ; 

(5) the Binji Caves, on the Dén®amt River, 51 miles from Maulmain and 15 miles from 

Thatén. . 

Maulmain being a great meeting point of navigable rivers, all these places can be visited from 
it by launches, and, except B‘inji, are within an easy day’s journey, there and back, But they 
are all, except the Farm Caves, out of the regular routes, andare, consequently, but little visited, 
— indeed as regards the travelling public they are quite unknown, owing to the fact that it is 
necessary to engage a launch especially for the journey, a very expensive form of travelling, 
and not always available even on payment, except by special agreement. 

‘ In addition to those to the Caves, short visits were paid to Thatén and Martaban, thé 
weather being at the former very unfavourable and fully bearing out the § 
Kalyani Inseriptions at Pegu concerning “this very raipy country of-Ramafiiig.”® . ‘tegat igor 

It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain any information in Maulmeain condertiby the ‘ ath 
quities of the surrounding country. From statements made té me it would appear that many 
caves exist along the At‘arin River and along the upperrfeaches of the Dén¥amt River Nout 
until each story is verified it is most unsafe to rely,zpfon anything stated locally. 

The British Burma Gasetleer states page 37, that there are no less than 28 groups 
of caves in the Amherst District, each distinguished by iis proper name. Among these — 
may be the following, of which tolerably certain information was given me, locally, along ths 
banks of the At‘aran, All are said to be filled with images and MSS. (1) Inahill oppegté 
the ‘Nidén Quarries, 26 miles from Maulmain: (2) in a hill a mile and a half intend: thou 
the Quarries; here thore is a climb over rough boulders and ladders for 400 ft., a'varrdwW wad 
low entrance, a large hall and deep cavity in the main cave, and sevérsl 'sthaflér cd¥es in the 
neighbourhood: (3) at P‘abaung, 36 miles up the river; here is & cave with a hole in the 
ceiling leading to a chamber filled with books and old ivory, which was visited by Orawfurd 
(Umbassy to Ava, page 356), and runs right through the rocks, like that at D‘ammabé: (4) at 
the Hot Springs (At‘aran Yéba), 41 miles up the River; where there are said to be more caves. 

Col. Spearman, now Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division and formerly editor of the 
British Burma Gazetteer, has kindly collected for me, inaddition to the information above given, 















A ne gli inrsenettar pane 


1 Called Maulmain or Moulmein by uglish, Mélimyaing by the Burmans, Mutmwélém by the Talaings, 
and RAamapura in historical and epigraphic doouments. It seems to have been called Molamyaing and Manlaymyaing 
by the English at firat— vide Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava, published 1829, pp. 282, 855, e¢ passim, In Wilson’s 
Burmese War, 1897, the word appears as Moalmein, in a Gazette notification of 1826, quoted at p. lit. Low calls it 


Malamein in his papers, 1898, As. Rea. Vol. xviii, p.1282,: Miscebl. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. i. p. 179 f. 
18ff,, also mentions the journey herein 





Mr. Oortel in his Note on a Tour in Burma in March and Aprit 1892, pp. 
described. 2 See ante, p. 86. ee ‘ 
®* Probably the same as those mentioned below as-being off Kydnd6ji Village. Low in 1885 was up the At‘arin 
Vol, i. p. 196} and also noties#, 


and gives a good acadunt of the At‘arin Yébh (Miscell, Papers on Indo-China, 
(p. 197) the P‘fbaung Cave, which he calls Phabaptaung, 
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the following information, from native sources, as to the caves in the Kyaikk‘ami op 
Amherst District. 

There are in the Jain-balwin (Gyne-Salween) Sub-division five caves, viz., the 
K‘ay6n-S‘addan (Farm : see post, p. 829 ff.) in the K‘ayén Hill, and the N g& up the At‘aran River : | 
the D'ammaba (see post, p.33] ff.) and the S‘addan up the Jain River. The first four are situated 
in the Tayina Circle, and the last in the Dinpadaing Circle. The K‘ayén Hill is a mike anda 
half from the K‘ayén Village, and two and a half miles from the ZaSabyin Village (on the 
At‘arin ?), The usual routes are, by road to Nyaungbinzék, four miles, thence across the Ferry 
over the Nyaungbinzék Creek (= At‘arin River), and thence by road to the Hill, four 
‘ miles: or by boat or launch up the At‘arin River to ZaSabyin Village (on the At‘arin P), 13 
miles, and thence by cart to the Hill, 24 miles. The Ng& Cave is two and a half miles distant 
in a separate hill: Only the K‘ayén Cave, of the above, has any remains in it, The D‘ammaba . 
Cave is reached by boat or launch up the Jain River, 19 miles, and containsabou} 1,000 images, 
of which 100 are in good order, and one chattya4 The S‘addan Cave is two miles from 
Kos‘énban Village, six miles from Naunglinji Village, and 18 miles north of AxSabyin (on the 
Jain). The usual routes from Maulmain are by boat or lannch up the Jain River to ZaBabyin, 13 
miles, and thence by cart 18 miles: or by boator launch to Donaing Villaye, 28 miles, and thence 
by cart, 15 miles. This cave is said to be & mile Jong, and to contain a chailya and three 
imdges.in bad order (two being broken) at the entrauce, 16 is about 60 feet above ground 
level, and is reached by 100 masonry steps in practicable repair, 

In the Kokarék Sub-division there are eight caves, viz, tho SA, the three P‘abék Caves, 
the P‘abafiun, the Taungbalwé and the Yabé-Méntt. The first six are in the Myapadaing 
Circle and the last two in the Myawadi, and allare reached from K yonddji Village, which is 47m. 
by boat or launch yy the Jain River. The 88 Cave is in the little Pabok Hill, ten miles from, 
ht AO chau Sh or six boxes of old MSS., but no images, These are said to be 
in good cen dition. The save is 60 ft. above ground level, and is approached through old jungle 
paths. ¢ The three P‘Abék Caves are in the Great P‘ibdk Hill and about 200 yards apart, nine 
miles!trom Kydndéjt. Twoof eke cavos contain images and chailyas in bad repair, The caves 
arednom 30 feet to 60 feet above ground lovel, and are appronched by old jungle paths. The 
gbatun Cave is eight miles from Kyonaddji. It lias no contents and is about 60 feot from the 
ground level. The approach is bad by difficult jungle paths, The Taungbilwd Cave is nine 
miles from Kyéndéji. It is 22 feet above the ground lovel, approuchad by bad jungle paths, 
and has no images init. The Yabé and Mént't Caves are im the Tind Jill, about fifteen 
miles from Myiwad{ Village, which is 45 miles by road from Kydnddji. They are about 
60 yards apart and 1,000 feet from the pround level. Tho Yabé Cave contains rhattyas, images 
and old MSS. in bad condition. These caves are very difficult of aceoss through thick jungle 
and are rarely visited, or as the Burmese informant puts its — “ ne one has ever been there !” 

In the Pfaght Sub-division there are five caves, viz, the Kogun, tho Yabdbyan, the 
Pagat, the Wobyan, and the Taunggalé. ‘The first three are in the Lin ivinge Circle and the 
lust two in tho Myaingjf Circle. To veuch the first tive, the usu ronte is by bout or launch up 
the Salweon to Plagat, 27 miles (soo port, p, 386), and thenee hy rowd. Hach eave is close to a. 
village of the same name, and the first two are evel about three miles from Daght hy different 
cart roads, and about three miles from each other, For detailed deseriptions of the Pagat and 
Kogun Caves, soo gost, p. 335 ff. Tn the Yabébyin Cave are iinages anil rheityas, The usual 

route to the Wébyiin and Taungyalé Caves is by launch to Shwécun Village up the Salwcen, 
76 miles, and thence by boat. Wéebyan Villuge is about six milos beyond Shwégun, and the 
cive is some two. miles inland. It contains chattyas and images, and is about 60 feet above 
uggoand level, but is easily approached hy steps lately made to the ontranee, The Taunggalé 
Gave is similarly abont two miles inland froin Myaingj? village, whieh is three miles beyond 
Shwagun, This cave is about 700 feet up the hill, appronched by mw bud read over hill and 2 
thropgl jeesle. It contains chaityas and images. | 
a: a * This loéal statement is guesswork (see pout, p. 38), 
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In the Thatén Sub-division are two caves, the Minlwin and the Winbén, both in th 
D‘antiminlwin Circle. The usnal route is by launch. up the Salween and Dén¥emt poe 
70 miles, to (P) Diyinzék, and thence ten miles back to Winbén Village by boat. The Winbén 
Cave isa mile from the village, but contains no images. The Minlwin Cave in about five miles 
inland and a mile from Miji Village. It is 400 feet above ground level, and contains no images 
put above it is a large marble slab (P inscribed), which is an object of fear and paveriate: 
This information from Thatén I look upon with some doubt. The description corresponds 
generally with that of the B‘inji Cave given below at p. 888. It is probable that the Minlwin 
Cave is the same as the B‘inji Cave, and that Winbénis the village I have called later on (p. 338) 
Bin‘laing or Nyaungjiv, and noted as being of doubtful nomenclature. If the Minlwin Cave 
is really the same as the B‘inji Cave, it is quite erroneous to suppose that there are no images 
and chattyas in it. 

Wear Maulmain there are ten caves in the Kyauktalén Hill, which is situated in the 
Kinjaung Circle, about 14 miles from the town by cart road. Of these, four have images and 
chattyas, mostly in bad order. They are about a mile from Kyauktalén Village and about 20 
to 80 yards apart. They are easily approached from the village. 


This information, and that I have independently gathered as to the remains, goes to - 


shew that there are at least 40 caves in the Amherst District alone, of which at least 21 
contain antiquities of value. 

During the time at the disposal of Mr. Oertel and myself for exploration, viz. from the 
11th to 15th April 1892, both days included, very little more than ascertaining the localities of 
the antiquities and the ways and means of reaching them, together with hurried visits, could 
be accomplished. But enough was seen to establish the archeological value of these 
caves, and, as regards materials for tracing the evolution of Buddhistic art in Burma, 


their extreme importance. 


In this paper it is intended chiefly, by describing what was seen, to draw attention to these 


remarkable remains, in the hope that they may be explored, before is it too late, by some one 
who has the leisure and is properly equipped for the purpose. 

I may mention that Caves obviously of the same class as those herein described are to be 
found farther Hast in the Laos States, vide Bock,. Temples and Elephants, pp. 288 £., 301; 
Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 240: in Cochin China, vide Crawfurd, Siam and Cochin- 
China, p. 286 f.; and in Siam, vide Bowring, Stam, I. p. 167. 

2. The ‘Farm’ Caves. 


The ‘Farm’ Caves, situated about 10 miles from Maulmain, are favorite places for 


picnics and pleasure partios for the Huropean population of the town, and also for the Watire 
population, Burmese, Talaings, and Hindu Natives of Indis,5—who combina, -hiwever, 
religious worship with their outing. The Chettis (Madrist Hindu money-lending’ class) of 
Maulmain have built themselves a rest-house outside one of the Caves, and’there is, of course, 


also a Burmese rest-louse or zayat. ou. oe ap 8 
The name ‘Farm’ appears to be a corruption of the snap ‘name of the place, P*arum 


(Pharum). P‘irum, asa place-name, is one of the many relics of the old Shiin occupation of 
this part of Burma, the syllable pd (precipitous rock) appearing in several place-names of the 
same clusa in the neighbourhood ; ¢ g., Pikat (Bur. P‘igat), Pain, P‘Abyauk, Pralat, Panp‘4, 
P‘inun, P‘dauk, P‘Ardsin, P‘ibin, P‘iwtn, ete. “However, the nanie ‘Farm Caves’ is so firmly 
established, so far as concerns Europeans, that it may be safely regarded as the proper one. 
The Burmese name is K‘ayén® (spelt Karyn and pronounced K*ayun to the present 
writer), after the neighbouring village of that name. Another derivation of “Farm” is from 
the guano in these caves, which wae and: perhaps is still, farmed out to contractors, 


5 Hindus all over Burma worship at the Byidabiss éhrines and: pagodas. Atthe great Shwédagén Pagoda at 

Rangoon they may be seen at their devotions in donsideratile numbers. The pagoda and shrine attendants in Lower 

Burma are usually also Hindus from Ladis, Who have. takes the place of the old pagdta slaves. 
* "6 Foo interchange of initial p yad Bim Burmese plave-names, see ante, p- 19. 
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The Farm Caves, like all those mentioned in this paper, aro situated in isolated hills of 
limestone rock, which rise picturesquely and abruptly out of the surrounding alluvial plain, 
and were evidently excavated by tho sea at no remote geological period. They are now full of 
stalactites and stalagmites, some being of large size. 

There are two distinct sets,one of which was formerly used for religions purposes and at one 
time richly ornamented. The other has always been left as nature made it. The former is the 
K‘ayin Cave proper, the latter, whichis about 600 yards distant southwards, iscalled the S‘addin 


Cave. There is a third unornamented cave called the Ngi Cave in a hillabout 24 miles distant, 


The first set consists of an entrance hall running parallel with the face of the rock, a long 
hall ronning into the rock at the south end, evidently meant for the “ Chaitya Hall” of 
Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture (Chap. V.), und a subsidiary entrance and hall at 
the north end. This last apparently exists because of the form of the cuve, and in front of it 
is the artificiel tank, which*invariably accompanies these remains. The following sketch plan 
will give a general idea of the construction, 


ni 





Sketch: Man of the Pidrum{ HM uyur] (a ti 


The straight parallel linos represent brick and plaster platforma orocted for images of all 
sorts; of Gautama Buddha himeelf and of his worshippers or yahdua (sx: raluin’ == Pali, arahash 
c= Bkr. arhania’ == arhat), At the ciroular spots nearthe south entrance and in the Hatranca 
Hall are small pagodas, and at asimilar spot near the north entrance is a etédt = Pi 
chdtiyarh = Slr. chatiya) or #48,8 a8 the modern Burmese call it, of interesting constraction. At: 


= ‘T'Shle word is also preserved in modern Burmeno as rahunid, pron. yechanda, bis 
' © Op the platforms of pagodas such atractures represent tho old top-ornamonta or umbrellas (fe) of the, 


' 
wheat 


yoqvdnaehich when taken down to make way for new ones are bricked in by small chailyastike ceunaigl th rg 
76 i “4 
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the point indicated in the plan there is a bamboo ladder leading up into darkness in the roof 
most probably into a higher cave in the rock, but this was evidently too much infested with 
bats to make exploration desirable at short notice during the visit. 


The whole of the caves above described were clearly at one time crammed with 
images of all sizes, materials and ages, just as the Kdgun, Binjf and D‘ammaba Caves still 
are. These have nearly all now been destroyed by iconoclasts, probably chiefly Natives of India 
from Maulmeain. Tho proximity of that town, its occupation by the British for ngarly seventy 
years, the existence for many years of a large garrison there, and the nalloneness Of ‘the 
Burmese to this spocies of desecration, would easily account for the destruction of invaluable 
remains that has taken place. 

There remain, however, several huge recumbent figures of Gautama? Buddha, one measur- 
ing 45 feot in length and others not mach less, sitting figures of various sizes, and small figures 
mostly mutilated. The condition of the wood, of which some of these are made aittest their. 
antiquity.1° Some of the stalactites have been ornamented, but this has not been the rule, as it 
evidently was in some of the other caves, notably that at D‘ammaba. All over the sides of 
the cava and its roof there are signs of former ornamentation with small images of 
plaster painted white and red, and made of terra~cotta stuck on with a coment. The best 
preserved of these particular remains are high up on the south wall at the deep end of the Chaitya 
Hall, where a number of plaster yahdns are kneeling opposite one of the huge ShwéSdyaungs or 
recumbent Gautamas, and in the roof near the entrance. Here advantage has been taken of a 
small natural dome to picture the ‘Church’ (bing'd = sang‘a); +. e., a numerous circle of yahans 
praying round a central figure of Gautama under the Bo (=Béd‘i=Bur. Bodt) Tree. Plate I. 

which is from a photograph taken from the entrance to the Chaitya Hall, looking along 
the Entrance Hall northwards, indicates this ornamentation and shews the small pagoda 


above mentioned. 
| The best way of visiting the Farm Oaves is to take a hackney carriage (these are 
numerous, cheap and proportionately bad in Maulmain) to the’ ‘Nyaungbinzék Ferry ot the 
At‘arjn!? River, about four miles, then to cross in the Ferry, and thence Broceed by bullock cart 


to the caves, another four miles or so. There ig no difficulty in the journey, as tt is constantly 


made and the people en route consequently quite understand what is wanted, It is advisable, 


however, to give notice to the bullock drivers of the intended journey. Theroads are now good 


all the way. x 
| m 8. ‘The D‘ammaba Cave. 








The D‘ammabé Oave is distant from 
near the banks of a side-stream behind an island in the Jain River. : 
small bright gilt pagoda on @ high precipitous rock jutting picturesquely, as usual, into the 
River, (See Plate XIX.) Near the pagoda are kyaungs (monastic buildings) of the ordinary 
village type. The Cave is in a range of Iimestone rocks of some height ‘-baiid the village 
and distant about quarter of a mile, and there is no difficulty in prdotring ‘guides from the 

village. The peculiarity of this Cave is that it rans right throug th6 rock, and so is better 


lighted than is usually the case. 
It contains a great number of stalactites and stelagmtites, some Vory large, and 
Dand God'ama (= Anglo-Indian gaddama, used for any 


9Skr. Gautama == Pali Gétama = Burmese Gddam 
Buddhistic image). ; 

10 Many of the figures are, however, quite modern, having ween p 
Local information places the number at 68, of which only P.exe now in good order. 

41 This cave is much disfigured by scribbled names os oe in many languages: 
Hindustani, Hi i i], Telugu, Burmese an inese. ; 

12 st pease Se ee ate Ae 1829, and-in- Spearman’s Gasetteer of Burmah, 1880. Itis Atharam 
in Wilson's Burmese War, 1927, p. Ixill. fet thin. poltt frequently called the Nyaungbinatk elses 

8 One of the most striking facts in Burm is the beantifel and pisturesque situations of the pagodas and 
public buildings’ They are comparable in thié yespect fo the religious stractuzes of the Lepchas in Sikkim. See 
Journals kept in Hyderabad, Bi aah, aden’ and Negah, by Sir B. Tomple and R.- C. Temple, Vol, II. pp. 206-207, 
Bix BR. Temple's Oriental Heperigines, DP- 7974. See also post, p. $61 f. 


lated there by worshippers of the present day. 
English, French, Geran, 
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apparently all were originally ornamented. This may give a clue to the age of the oma. 
mentation on further investigation, by dotormining whether the unornumented stalactites and - 
stalagmites are posterior to those covered with ornaments, and how long it must have taken 
them to form. Some of them again are now only partially ornamented, and it is possible 
that the unornamented parts may have been formed since the ornament was put on, 


The accompanying sketch plan gives an idea of this Cave. 











ras eae ae roof apparently leaching lo upper cave 
, ankedtev holy ov the roof, | 
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Sheth Plan af the Danmeaba Cave 


The general design in the interior seems to have been to build up a pagoda or chatiya at | 
both the east and west entrances; and to fill in the centre of the hall or cave with images and,’ 
smaller pagodas. These are raised on platforms, Along thu sides ix a great mass of images én 
platforms, such as are shewn in the sketch plan. A yonoral ides of the style of ornamentation , 
and design can be soen from the interior view of the Btinjt Cave given on Plate IL 


The ornamentation of the roof, sides and stalactites consists of images of Gautems 
“Buddha and Yahans, of all sizes, from four inches in height to about life-size. These . 

images are of brick and coloured plaster, chiefly rod (hinSupudd'4), and of torra-cotia fastened 
on by a cement. There are also signa of glazed ware having boon employed in places, and - 

abundant signs of a goneral gilding! of the figures in days gone by, When now, and brightly 

colored and gilt, the effect of the ornamentation must have heen very fina, (See Plates VI. 

and VII.) Great numbers of small earthen lamps, of the usnal Indian chivdyh form, are to be 
found. These must have beon used, us now, for illuminating the imagus on foast days. Much ; 

broken pottery also lies about; the remains no doubt of water-pots andof pots for votive flowers, 
28@1 on similar occasions. 7 
All the platforms, the pagodas, and the large images down tho contro of the Cave, are -of : 
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— ct SI RAR NTRS Sma 
__, * This word is spelt harheapdda = Skr, ‘goose-foot,’ and in the name of a minoral (rud oxide of mereury),;; 
Hroducing the peculiar rich red used in Burma for ornamenting buildings. It is purtioularly well suited ab g: 
ground for gold, black, white or gray Ornament, mie 


<8 Pho gilding waa not always of good quality, as in w si * 
- oovehdvttn verdigria, i quality, many instances the images that remain are no aah | 
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brick and plaster, and now very much ruined, There is a general idea among those who 
have visited this Cave, which is repeated in the British Burma Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 138, 
that the ruin has been caused by some enemy of the Talaings. However, unless direct histo- 
rical evidence is forthcoming to support that argument, it may be put forward, as the more 
likely theory, that the destruction now visible is that which is inevitable in Burma, When a 
pagoda or image is once built or made, and the bébé, (spelt kusél = Pali husalanh, a ‘good work’) 
or religious merit, gained thereby has accrued, no more interest is taken in its preservation ; 
and, as every pagoda contains a treasure chamber of sorts,and as each large image is supposed. 
to have valuables buried somewhere inside it, they are sooner or later dug into in search for 
treasure. Thisis sure to happen after any political disturbance, when anarchy, for a time 
at any rate, always supervenes. Plates IV. and V. shew pagodas thus treated in the Kodgun 
Cave, and it may be said that, in the Cave remains in Ramafifiadésa generally, it is the rule 
for pagodas and large images to have suffered thus. This fact alone is sufficient to account for 
the ruin observable at D‘ammaba. | 


The Hastorn Pagoda is utterly ruined and is now a mere massof bricks, plaster and broken 
images, some of which may still possess great archeological yalne. Immediately above it there 
is a hole in the roof, now boarded-over. This leads to an upper chamber or cave, im 
which are still stored sadaiks, or book-coffers, containing Talaing MSS., no doubt of 
unique value, if still legible and fit to take fo pieces. The British Burma Gazetteer, 
Vol. IL, p. 37, suggests that there are such documents to be found in the othercaves. It 
hardly needs argument to shew that they should be removed as soon as possible to places, 
where they can be preserved until they can be properly utilized.16 


Outside the eastern entrance there is a funnel leading upwards in the rock, Sut whether 
this ceases abruptly or leads to the boarded-in chamber could not be ascertained on the spot. 


There is a very large number of images of all sizes and in all tages of preservation, 
lying in utter confusion about the floor and the sides of this Cave. Plate I. relating*ty- 
the Binji Cave, gives some idea of the state of? the floor at D'sinmabé. These images 
evidently belong to all dates, from that of the first use 6f ¢he Cave fel religious purposes up 
to quite modern times. They are made of many materigls.:— wood, alabaster, limestone, 
plaster and terra-cotia, amongst others. The wooden images are probably the most valuable 
for antiquarian purposes, They are mostly now coated over with a black preparation which 
_ looks like Barmese resin (pron. bisel, spelt sanhché3 = (sach) bit, wood, + (chéz) si, oil). It 

is either the under-coating of former coloring or gilding, or was meant as such and never 
covered over. This coating has preserved the outer surface as originally designed, whereas tee 
wood under it has utterly decayed in many instances, Thestate of the wood, whieh is appar athe 
teak in all cases, combined with the outer form and ornamentation of the images Wall gO @ 
long way, on careful investigation, towards determining when they were deporiied ; because 
teak under certain conditions may be assumed to take not less than  cortain number of 
centuries to reach a certain stage of decay. It may farther be fairly argaed that, when eure the 
caves became established as recognized placeg for religious COFAMORIES, the great mass of images 
now found in them were deposited by successive generations of worshippers and, pilgrims. 


The images and similar remains are generally of the same character in all the 
Caves, and are well worth study, for the reason that they explain the forms of many of 
the old and small images deposited about the greater Pagodas in Lower Burma still 


used by the populace as places of worship, (See Plates I, Ic, VI. and Vil) arta 
Similar images are yet to be seen round the Kyasikbinlin and the Kyaikpatan Pag das 
at Maulmain, the Myfibéndan Pagoda at Martaban, the Shwézayan and Mulék (or Dajap aya) 
Pagodas at Thatén, the great Shwédag6n itself and. the Silé Pagoda at Rangoon, the Kyaikkauk 
kén to a considerable extent, is ceasing to be a literary medium very 
difiieul’ to find an educated Talaing able to read even modern 
and old palm-les#f documents in that tongue, which aré of 
eto await the labours of the expert student “t 





16 The Talaing language, though still spo 
rapidly; so much so that it is already extremely 4 
documents in his native language, and the epigraphic 
supreme valine to the history of Lower Burma will even now hav 
future, : to : 
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Pagoda at Syriam, and in the far-renowned (in Burma) Kalyint Ding (sind) at Pegn, and round 
the great Shwémédd Pagoda at the same place.” Whether these images were originally made 
for the pagodas, or were taken from the Caves by the devout and there deposited, is a question 
to be settled hereafter. For it must be remembered that it is still a fortunate thing in Burma 
for a p‘ayé (image of Gautama Buddha) ‘to travel,’ as-tho people put it, | 
Careful search may unearth inscriptions of value in the D‘ammaba Cave, Some of 
the small terra-cotta figures, or, moro strictly, tablots impressed with figures, that have become 
detached, are found to have sometimes, bub not commonly, notes painted on the back. The 
only one, of two or three picked up in this Cave, which is sufficiently complete for reading is 
that given below, full-size. 











Pagsiunile, full size, of the wscriptiow on the, back of aterra ootha, tablet 
unpressed tn front wiin Image of Gautama Buddha. From 
the Demmabée: Cave. 


The characters of the ingeription ato Talaing and tho language is Talaing, and it means:!? 
“Nge Leh offered to the pagoda curry stuffs from his anvertral flelda, fish, and property." 


. oo” Lately there has heon printed by tho local Governmont a ‘porfunator'y and well-nigh valuoloss production 
ed List of Objects of Antiquarian and Archaologieal Interest in Britich Burma. Mt in confined mainly to the. 
7 ‘had 4 the principle pagodas in the aountry and the folk-history thoroof. It is uecloun for any purpore, exceps . 


8 of the pagodas, and is not even then of uae, if there is mote than ove pagoda in a plavo, as the © 
detial situation of each is never indicated, ae oy 
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Transcribed. the inscription runs thus:— ralah mataw nd sané ka pon balah=kyu(k). 
The pronounciation and meaning of each word runs thus: Nye Leh metd ngé sant kd p‘dn 
pale-hyaik®0 — * Nge Leh parents’ field curry-stuif fish property offer-(to)-pagoda.” In addition 
to the above, there are traces of another inscription in modern documentary Burmese characters. 

These impressed tablets usually represent Gautama Buddha seated on a canopied throne, 
the canopy forming the back-ground of the tablet, Gautama Buddha is commonly thus re- 
presented in Burma in figures of all sizes and of all materials—vide Plates IV., V., VL, and VIL. 
Inthe D‘ammaba Cave a large full-sized seated figure has an inscription, white letters on 8 
black ground, on the canopy, above either shoulder. As it ison plaster which is fast peeling 
off, no impression can be taken of it, but it should not present any difficulties in reading, if read 
before it is too far destroyed, as it is in the ordinary square lapidary Burmese character 
in vogue in the last and the beginning of the present Century (vide the Pdsias daung 
Inscription near Prome, ante, p. 1 if). 

About two and a half miles distant from the Cave just described there are hot springs and 
another Cave (so local information on the spot says).21_ The hot springs are well known to the 
natives of the country, and now also to immigrants from India, who repair to them annually to 
get rid of skin diseases, There are several such places in the Amherst District, notably the 
At‘arin Yébii (Hot-waters) on, the At‘arin River, the medicinal qualities of which have been 
attested by Dr. Helfer.*? | : 
The way to reach D‘ammaba is by special launch from Manulmain, in which case the 

journey takes abont three hours each way, or. by ferry launch to Za¥abyin on the Salween, 
and thence by country boat to D‘ammabi, a slow process. The former method of approach is 


very expensive, | 
4. The P‘agat and Kogun Caves.’ 

The P‘agat Cave on the Salween?? River is distant from Maulmain 26 miles, and is 
situated in an isolated limestone rock by the river-bank. It is not now of much interest, 
as it is very dark, and so offensive, owing to the presence of an enormous number of bats,™ 
that it is practically not explorable. 

Seated Gautama Buddhas oan, however, Be made out in the darkness, and no doubt at one 
time the Cave was decorated and ornamented in the style of its neighbour at Kogan, Wilson, 
Burmese War (1827), quotes, p. Ixvi., a Government Gazette notification, dated 20th April 
1826, of a journoy up the Saluen (Salween), where P‘igat’ appears as Sagat, apparently by 
mistake, At that timo the images were distinct and the ornamentation was evidently the same 
as that of Kigun, The bats are also mentioned, It is further noted that the ornamentation 
on the rock face, which is in the style of that already mentioned at D‘ammabé, looks from the 
river like the letters of a huge inscription, This accounts for the persistence of a local ides 
that there is a large prominent inscription on the face of this Cave. 

As far as I can make out, the following description from Low’s travels in these parts in 
1823 (Asiatic Researches, Vol, xviii. p. 128 f£.; Miscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. I. p. 197) 
refers to Pagat, “In rowing up the Sanifin (= Salween, by misreading the final » for the 
dental n, inatend of the guttural ) or main river, the first objects which attracted my attention 
were the Kriklataung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime formation.. The river at 
one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rocka, and, being thus narrowed, rushes through with con- 
siderablo impotuosity. The rock on the north-west bank overhangs its base, the latter bemg 


% Palo-kyatk is » compound meaning ‘ to make an offering to a paxoda.’ 

*% This waa not borne out, however, as regards the Cave, on further enquiries from local officers. 

11 B, B. Gazetteer, Vol. II, p, 88 and note, The only reference, besides those quoted from the Gazetteer, I have 
yet found to tho D‘nammabi Cave is in that intelligent little book, Sie Months in Burma, p. 4l, by Mx, Christopher 
Winter, who visited it in 1868. It is there called Dhamathat, as itis usually still called by Europeans in Maulmain 
This is an instance of striving after a ‘meaning, becanse ‘ Dhammathat’ is a word well-known to most Anglo. 


' Burmans, being the Burmese form of the name of a locally celebrated work, — the Dharmasdsira. 

28 Salween == Bur. spelling Sarhlwan, prow. balwin- : 

% See ante, Vol. XX. Pp: 378 : and Sis tioin, deste #4. 61. It is.a well established fact that it takes these 
bats 25 to 80 minutes to fy ont of the Cave phe food every evening.* 
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washed by the river. On a sharp, and one should suppose almost inaccessible pinnacle, » 
small pagoda has been built, producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer, 

« The-cliff I conjectured to be 250 feet high. On that front facing the river some niches 
have been cut in a pyramidal space, and in these stand many painted and gilt alabaster images 
of Buddha. A narrow opening leads into a magnifivent cave, which has been dedicated to 
Buddha, since many large wooden and alabaster images of that deified mortal were found 
arranged in rows along the sides of it; tho wooden images were mostly decayed through 
age and had tumbled on the floor. The rock consists of a grey and hard limestone. The cave 
bears no marks of having been a work of art. The Burman priests, who inhabit @ village on 
the opposite bank, could not afford me any information respecting it. No inscription was 
discovered. on the rock.” 

Paght can’ be reached by a ferry launch in about four or five hours from Maulmain, 
but the best way is to visit both Pigit and Kogun at the same timo by special launch, — an 


expensive journey as alroady explained. 

By a good fair-weather road from Pagat, though somewhat unpleasant withal, the 
Cave and Village of Kégun can be reached by bulfock-cart, if desired . The distance is 
about two miles, The preferable way of getting there is to stop in a special launch at the 
mouth of the Kdgun Creek, about a mile short of PYigit, and thence either reach the Kdgun 
Village by a country boat, if tho tide serves, or by walking through the outskirts of the village 
for about a mile, The Cave is situated, as usual, in an isolated limestone rock about o quarter of 
a, mile to the west of the village. It runs undor an ovor-hanging ledge of rock for about a 
hundred feet from South to North and then dips Westwards into this rock for about the same 
distance at the North end. The following sketch plan gives an idea of it.% ; 
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Fak Oraund Skelly Plan. of the Kigun Cave 
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SUpPyrORUEETEnnrere nelle 
The general plan of the cave proper is evidently that eee 

has been taken of tho over-hanging ledge and the a pion! aed ote oe 

fusely ornamented Entrance Hall. In front of this is a large artificial square one : rs pro- 

in good repair, as the Cave is still aplace for an annual festival at the Bucs Ne — ank kept 

15th April). In front of the tank is the pwée-ground, where Zit Pwas® are Ww fe (about 

the occasions when people congregate here. performed on 





There are the usual image platforms about the sides of both 
the C 
Hall, and also several down the centre of the Cave, as at D‘ammatpba. ere and the Entrance 


A goodly number of small brick and plaster pagodas and chattyas are scattered about both 
Cave and Hntranco Hall, and the surroundings of the latter. The largest are noted on the 
sketch plan. There is also a remarkable ornamented stalagmite, see Plate VIL, covered com 
pletely over with small terra-cotta images, about four ‘inches high, of Gautama Buddha enthroned 
in the style already explained, surmounted by a series of standing images in plaster work and 
mach larger. On the top of allisa small pagoda or chaitya of the usual modern form, The 
corresponding stalactite, not visible in the plate, is profusely ornamented with images of 
Buddha in every attitude,—standing, seated and recumbent, 


The peculiar position of the Entrance Hall under an over-hanging ledge of rock, sheltered 
from the rain brought by the prevailing south-west wind, has led no doubt to the profuse 
ornamentation of the surface of the rock to a considerable height, as shewn in Plates III., 


IV., V. VI. and VII. 


This ornamentation is the best sample of all of the type already noted as prevailing 
at D'ammaba and Farum, viz, covering the rock with impressed terra-cotta and plaster 
tablets of all sizes, from four inches to several feet in height. The impressions are chiefly of 
Gautama Buddha enthroned, but they are nevertheless in great variety, and the Ding‘d or 
Church is represented in several ways, as also are various scenes from the legendary life of the 
founder of the religion, On the many small ledges and recesses presented by the uneven. 
surface of the rock are placed images in alabaster and brass. This is a special feature of fhe 
wall decoration of this Oave, dye to natural conditions, _ 

s 

All about the HWntrance Hall and the Cave itself, there is an astonishingly large deposit 
of figures of Gautama Buddha and yahans in every material and in every condition, 
besides a mass of remains of Buddhistic objects generally. Many are quite modern, but 
some are of a type not now met with in modern Burmese religious art, and are exceedingly 
interesting from un historical and antiquarian point of view, as connecting Burmese with Ingjan 
Buddhism. They are well worth study, and probably from this Cave alone could be procured, 
with judicious selection, a set of objects which would illustrate the entire history of Bad- 
dhism in Lower Burma, if not in Burma generally and the surrounding couniries, espeeially 


Siam.27 cee | 

The great mass of the images and remainsare in a state of complete neglect, but, as the 
Cave is still in use for purposes of occasional worship, many of the figures are well looked after, 
and some of the larger exposed ones are protected from the weather by rough boarding. The 
Cave itself appears to wander indefinitely into the rock at the two deep holes marked in the plan, 
and that near the ruined pagoda is partly filled up with a great mass of mutilated images and 
broken objects, thrown together in an indescribable confusion. Every pagoda has been broken 


into for treasure in the manner shewn in Plates IV. and V. . 
ree eet ene eer ennnnenetmet C AC 
exactly corresponding to the English word ‘ play ’ 


% The word nwé (Anglo-Indian pooay or poay) is Burmese, 
in ita various senses. Zdt== Pali jaf, used for jitaka, a Buddhist ‘birth-story.’ The ZAt Pw is consequently a 


modified Passion Play. : : 
® A move in this direction is being made by the Local Government in Burma. 
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5. The Binji Cave. 


The Binji Cave is situated in some low hills about 3 miles east of a village called, appa- 
rently indifferently, B‘in‘laing™ and Nyaungjin, on the left bank of what is usually known to 
Europeans as the Dén%ami River, but is really the Bin‘laing River? This village is about 
three miles below Dtyinzék, and about 51 from Maulmain andl from Thatén. At the 
foot of the Cave is the village of B‘inji, which is reached by bullock cart across jungle and 
rice-fieltls from B‘in‘laing Village. In front of the Cave is a pool of very hot water from which 
a stream issues,°? and ‘over this stream is a single-plank bridge. Tho Cave itsolf is not situated 
at the foot of the hill, and a climb of from 50 to 100 feet is necessary before reaching it, In 
the rains tho country between Biin‘laing and’ Biinji is flooded, B*in‘laing can be reached from 
Maulmain by ferry-launch ta Diyinzék, 52 miles, and thence backwards three miles by 
country-boat. Bullock carts can, by arrangement, be procured ab Biindaing, A special launch 
from Maulmain could, of course, be moored at Bin'laing, whieh is a station for procuring fire- 
wood for the ferries. In any case more than one day is necexsary for the expedition, 


Bad weather prevented the exploration of this Cave, which is much to be “regretted, as itis 
necessarily but little visited. Old aud now faded photoyraphs, see Plate H., taken by the late 
Mr. R. Romanis, the Government Chemical Kxuminer ab Rangoon, in the possession of 
Mr. George Dawson, the presont owner of tho ferries along the rivers which join ab Maulmain 
and of the little Railway from Diyinatk to Thatén, however, fortimutely shew that tho Cave is 
of the ordinary Ramajiiiadésa type, though not so profuscly ornamented as usual as to walls and 
roof. The plan has boon to pluco a avries of pagodas or ckaityas down the centre and images 
on platforms slong the sides. This Cave has, howovor, a pagoda just outside it, which is 
unusual; and it will be observed that this pagoda and those shown in the interior are not of. 
ancient form. : 


The Btinj! Cave is deep and dark, requiring the uso of speoinl lights, but at the end of it 
is a pool of water flush with the floor, and & pagoda, so situated as to be lighted from a hole 
in the roof, or more correctly in the hill sile,?! dfter the fashion of the artificial lighting of 
the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan (spolf Pugiin and Puynn =: Pali Pugima), and of some Jain 
structures in India’? Thoro is a fine reflection of the Cave, beth roof and walls, in the pool. 


8, Contents of the Caves. 


Plate Ia gives an idea of the gront varieiy of images aud objects to he found in the 
Caves above described. The plate itself is from a photograph taken on the apot at Kogun, 
The, objects shewn in it were collected together for reproduction from tho immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the rained pagoda upon whieh they are placed. They are mostly of wood, but 
some are of torra-cotta, plaster and stone, 


The modern Burmese seated figures of Gautama Buddha are usually dressed in. 
the garb ofa monk, or p‘inji,"3 with curly hair drawn up into a knot on the top of the head, 
and the lobes of the cars touching the shoulder; but somotimes the Buddha is atill reprosented 
dressed as Zabtibadé. In these Cave representations thore is, howover, considerable 


RM Mmm ed ate UM ee a ET Bh Ge pee re a eo ea ' ry =_ 





at This place is locally idontified as “the residones of Bintlaing or Binluang, tho luxt 'Taluing king? The 
tradition is, however, probably a confused referenes to the notable doings in theme parte of Buyin Naung (== Port. 
Branginoco [Bayinjt Nounga), ‘ayin’ buing spolt * Biurad') in IN51-~138l A. 0, and of Binyh Dala, the last. 
Talaing king, 1749-1757 A. D, ; 
4% The DinSumi and the Chaulsarit Rivera join ata fow miles above Dayingdk, and form together the Bin ‘Tsing 
River, which, after running aome 80 miler, falls intu the Sulwonn, suntu 2 miles ahave Munulin, 
$9 Not mentioned in the lint givon in B, B. Gageitear, Vol. 1]. p. 88, note. 
* There are saveral such holed in the }Arum Cavos giving fins offuate of light. Thora ix o cnve at Muang Fang in 
the Laos States Where the sama chance offect oogura, Sn Book, Templar and Mlaphunta, p. Qf. ~ 
™ Yule, Mission to Ava, pp. 38-9 and note; Furguason, History of Indian Architecture, pp, 016 and 214. | 
a buntkr? and explained ag the grest Glowy (b‘uni), by the Burmoss, but with doubtful sccuracy to’ Hf 


t 
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variety. When dressed as Zabibadé, the ear lobes, though ninch enlarged, do not tough th 
shoulder, and the large holes in them are filled up with a roll much in the modern eee : 
fashion, and from this roll there is occasionally something that hangs down to the shorfiders ( Pa 
flower). The head-dress is in such cases a multiple crown, with, sometimes appendages or 
wings hanging down behind the shoulders. On both arms are large jewels, Sciegauee 
embroidered sleeves, and the trunk is clothed in an elaborate winged garment reachin 
apparently to the feet and richly cmbroidered. All this is much in the modern style. Te 
many of the older figures of the Baddha as a monk, the top-knot, there being, of course, no 
crown, is much elongated so as to form asort of crown. In others again the body appears to 
be bare to the waist. In several the sole of the right foot is not exposed, as in most, but not 
all, modern figures ; vide those in the Shan Tazaung at the Shwé Dagén Pagoda; also round the 
Nyaongdauk and Padauk trees on the platform there, A good many thrones lie about the 
Kogun Cave with two images on them seated side by side, of which one is frequently much 
larger than the other and much more elaborately clad. Here the Buddha seems to be repre- 
sented both as Zab&badé and as a monk. Often, however, the two images are identical in every 
. respect, making the explanation more difficult. 


Zabibadé requires explanation. There is a story current and yery popular in Burma, but 
not, so far as 1 know, yet traced to any Jdiaka, according to which Jambupati (= Bur. pron. 
Zabibadé), Lord of the Harth, was a king exceedingly proud of dress and power. The Buddha, 
however, one day, to convince him of the valueless nature of his riches, assumed his form and 
clothing without effort. Thereupon Jambupati became a devoted follower. The figures of 
the Buddha dressed as Jambupati, and of Jambupati himself kneeling to the Buddha in acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, have for centpries heen popular in Burma, 


The serpent throne and canopy of Gautama Buddha is to be seen in Plate Ia in 
two ixistances, conventionally grotesqued in the style dear to the Burman. The material of 
most of the figures in the Plate is wood, but the present writer has in his possession a fine 
plaster head with conventional serpent canopy of much finer workmanship than the specimens 
in the Plate, and in the Kalyint Déng at Pegu®4 are stored several specimens in plaster of 
Gautama lying upon a serpent tlrone with canopy. Modern figures of the Buddha and serpent 
combined seem to be rare, but a new one in alabaster was bought lately in Mandalay, which 
was explained to be a f Siam@se Buddha (Yéd‘aya P‘ayé).” Also, among the treasures found 
at the palace at Mandalay, after the war in 1885, was a fine and well xecuted copper image 
of Buddha seated on a serpent of many coils, which was said to have been sent from Ceylon as 
& present to one of the kings of the Alompra Dynasty. | | 

Images of yahdne also abound in the caves, always in an attitude of reverence. Those mo 
Plate Ia (see also Plates I., [V., VI. and VII.) are of a type quite unknown jn the present 
day. Fomale figures seem to be very rarely met with, but there is one of characteristic 
Burmese type in Plate Ia. It belongs to @ fallen impressed terracotta tablet and represents 
a favorite character of the Burmese sculptor: Mabéndayé (= Vasundhara), Protectress of 
the Earth during the present dispensation. 

It is obviously impossible with the material 
draw attention to this remarkghle field for enquiry, but enough 
to shew how rich it is and how well worth study. 





at present at hand to do more than 
has already been said 


7. Bas.peljefs on glazed terra-cotta tablets. 


The importance of Thatén® as an ancient home of the Talaing TACe is, of course, well- 
known, and as it is now to be reached with sase from Maulmain by ferry-lannch to Diyim- 


% Spelt Pegi, and pron. Pagé = Pali HerhsAvatt. - Sangermano calls the country Pegi and the town Bagsé: 


Reprint, 1885, p. 158 has “‘ Bagd in Pegh'* and p. £72 ‘¢ Pegh or Bago.” eer en Te 
8 Spelt bat'un, pron. batén, = Pali Suvanna-nagara and Suvanna-bhumi : ais 5 — 

mivatt, a a is, like Bassein, a cause ofgyild etymological guesses, of which one is to be found in the delightfully 

naive introduction to Gray’s Buddhaghosupputtt, P. 14, 
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zék,°%52 miles, and thence by a small Railway, 8 miles, it is to be hoped that its ruins will at 
last be properly studied. Unfortanaiely, the time available during the visit now referred to 
was very’short, and the weather wet aud unfavorable for exploration. The chief object of 
interest is the Mulék Pagoda, or Dajap‘ay4, as it is also called , of the usual Sinhalese type, 
with square terraces, or procession paths, surmounted by a sidpa. Putting aside o discussion 
of the form of this pagoda for the present, itis worth noting that into panels in the lowes} 
terrace are let, in large numbers, burnt clay tablets impressed With bas-reliefs, As this 
pagoda was built, like most old Talaing structures of the kind, of squared laterite blocks, 
the unrestored portions are in a state of great decuy, and many of the tablets have fallen out, 
while others are much injured and likely to disappear alan. They are, however, for the pur. 
poses of the antiquarian of great importance, as exhibiting medivval manners and costumes, 
Many are mere grotesques, but others are clearly meant to picture contemporary customs, 














These particular bas-relicfs were carefully examined some yenrs ago by Mr. RB. F. 
St. Andrew St. John, now of Oxford but formerly of the Burma Commission, and the detailed 
' description given below is partly from personal observation and partly from his account.87 


There is evidence that similar pagodas existed elsowhere in the Talaing Country at 
one time from the figures on Plates VIIL., fig, 1, 1X., IXu, X., X I, XIJ, and XIII, which are 
from photographs of part of the collection in the Phayre Museum at Rangoon of glazed tablets 
found at Pegu and Syriam.3* Tho Pegu tablets are all said tohave been found round the 
entirely ruined square base of a pagoda, in tho Auingunaing Quarter, in what is now known as 
Mr, Jackson's Garden (but see below, p. 353 #.), That this ruined pagoda was once of great 
importance is attested by thp existence in the neighbourhood of the remaing of an unusually 
large artificial tank, the sides of which were once faced with laterite blocks. The ruins of the 
pagoda now resemble a square jungle-covered mound, and glazed ware is still dug out of it and 
the neighbouring tank walls in considerable quantities,” As regards Uppor Burma, at Pagan 
similar tablets abound, and at Amarapura, Yule*° observed the same atyle of decoration 
in sandstone on the basoment of the Mahatuluth'6njd Kyanng’ (Monastery), Prom SagaingI 
have photographs of 21 inscribed green glazed bricks from the ruined procession paths of ° 
the old Siggénjis Pagoda there, ‘hese exhibit what l take ¢o bo scenes from a Jdiaka or: 
Jdtakas, after the fashion at Bhuvaut, etc, in India, The inscriptions ave legible enough, but, 
like so many old Burinese inscriptions, not as yet intelligible. The language is Burmese with 
much Pili mixed with it, Hvery brick is numbered, and the high numbers on those that 
remain shew what a large quantity must originally have been wet up: e.g, 278, 421, 578, 862. 


There is no need to attribute a foreign origin to these tablets, on account of the remarkably 


. good glazing, wherevor found. Glazing, especially green glazing, is a very old art in 
Ramahfadésa, as the following interesting facts will shew, 


There is still a well-known and important manufacture at Twantd,” near Rangoon, of what 
are‘now called commorcially Pegu Jars, but were known, until 1730 A, 1)., wl any rate, by a 


a hampers helene ame thaminn nameminaaet aes racine int eenae ET 
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* Spelt Ditrafischip, from dveying, tho durian fruit and a¢k, a landing placo. It was from thia place that the 
messengers of King DAriwaii (1837--1846 A. 12.) need to embark on bonts up the Donat and wo thence by,road 
wid Taung-ngt ond YuméZin to Amurapura with this futid frult, which Ix ax grout « doliewcy to the Burmese as it 
is an objuct of diagust to Kuropoans, Yule notos this fuot, op, edi, po, 10, footnote. Paunp-ngd (Toungoo) is 
alwayé Taunt is Sangormano ; sue Reprint, 18S, pp. 158, &a. 


% BB. Gasettear, Vol. 11 pp. 715-717. Forguanon, Uist. of Indian Archilueture, pp. 618-614, quotes Mr. 8t. John 
from The Phania, Vol II, p. £04 ff . ; 
*% With the carelessness characteristic of all inhabitants of Burma those invaluable remains have been - 
deposited without a note to show which are from Pogu and which from Syriam, Syriuu in Barmowe is apolt Sanilyan 
and pron. bhanlyin, Jt is the Cirion, Sirian, Suriun ani Syrian of old writurs. ae 
, 3© Lreceived 71 tablets for tho Phayro Museum quite lately from thia placa through the kindneas of the OWRGE, 
,, Both. the Pegu and Syriam tablets ard of the wane typo. ‘Thoue from Syriam age from Cupt. OC, O. Wire's property: ° 


and were found in the ruined base of an old pagoda outside the S, W. bastion of the old fort. But seo poet, p. 858 fi: 
| 4* Mission to the Court.of Ava, p, 164 and Plate xxi, _ 


', & BB. Gavetteor, I. 418: 1. 550. 840. 
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variety of names based on the word Martaban. The Pegu Jar is a huge vessel of potter 
about four feet high, covered with a hard dark glaze, and was formerly much prized as & ee 
jar in sea-going ships and for the storage of water and liquid’ in many parts of the world. ° They 
were exported from Martaban and under the name of that port became famous over the. 
whole of the Hast and even in Europe. Ibn Batuta mentions them in the 14th century under 
the name Martabin as famous articles of commerce,and they were largely in use all over India 
and much prized for storage purposes in the days of Linschoten and Pyrard de Laval (15th and 
16th centuries). As early as 1615 we find a Dicitonary in Latin stating this :—vasa, figulina queso 
valgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. Per Orientem omnem, “quin et Lusitaniam 
horum est usus., So that we see they early spread to Portugal and were familiar to the Meaha. 
We find also, in France, Galland, in 1673, and the ‘1001 Jours,” quoting respectively Merdebani 
and Martabani as ‘‘ une certaine terre verte” and “porcelaine verte.’? In 1820 Baillie Fraser 
foand imitations of the Pegu Jar manufactured in Arabia and called Martaban;** while, 
writing so long ago as 1609, De Morga, Phikppine Islands, Hak, Ed. p. 285¢., gives an 
obvious reference,to the Pegu Jar, when he says :—“ In this island of Luzon, particularly in 
the provinces of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Ylocos, there are to be found amongst 
the natives, some large jars of very ancient earthenware, of a dark colour, and not very sightly, 
some of them of a middle size, and others smaller, with marks and seals, and they can give no 
accouné from whence they got them, nor at what period; for now none are brought, nor are 
they made in the islands, The Japanese seek for them and value them, because they have 
found out that the root of a herb, which they call cha (tea!), and which is drunk hot, as a great 
dainty and a medicine, among the kings and lords of Japan, does not keep or last, except in 
these jars,” and so on. The jars were known as ébors, and, under the name gusih, were 
similarly known and valued among the Dayaks of Borneo, as the Editor of De Morga tells us, 
neferring to Boyle’s Adventures th Borneo, p. 93. 


‘Whencesoever, therefore, the Talaings and Burmans, got their art of glazing “with 
fead-oar,’’*® as Alexander Hamilton puts it, it is clear that an art that had reached the perSeptidn 
of the Pegu Jar, and had become famous in trade throughout the civilized world as early as the 

"14th century, must have flourished vigorously in the country quite early enough to be contem- 
poranecous with the earliest date we can reasonably*sssign to the existing monuments in which 
the glazed bricks are found. | 


As to fixing dates when glazing was actually in use in Burma on a large scale, 
the follewing evidence may be useful in addition to that collected by Yule, s. v, Martaban, in 
Hobson-Jobson. Mr. H. H. Parker in his Burma, Relations with China, p.12, says, quoting from 
Chimese Annals, of the king of P‘iao (Burma), that “the circular wall of his city is built of 
greenish glazed tiles .... their house tiles are of lead and zinc .... they have s hundred 
monasteries, with bricks of vitreous ware.” This quotation, Mr. Parker tells me, is From the 
Ham History, chapter on the T‘an (Burma) State, and refers to the doings of the T'ang 
(Chinese) Dynasty (A. D. 600-900), and apparently to knowledge acquired in the year 832 
A.D. He further kindly gave me the following quotation from Fan Ch‘oh’s work on the 
Southern Barbarians :—“ the P‘iao State (4. ¢., Capital) is 75 journeys south of Zung-ch‘ang, 
and communications with it were opened by Kob-lo-féng. In this State they use greenish 
bricks to make the city-wall, which is one day’s journey in circuit.” The date of Koh-lo-féng 


is 748-779 A. D. 


SS a I ac 

&2 A fing collection of quotations extending from 1850 to 1857 A. D., supporting the above stated facts, is to be 
found in Yule’s Hobeon-Jobson, page 428 f. Buthe is wrong in supposing the words *Pegu Jar’ to be obsolete, for 
the artiele is still well known in Rangoon and Burma generally to Europeans to this | day Pader that mame. See 
also his Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. ii. p. 476: and the valuable quotations in Wilson’s Documents of the 
Burmese War (1824), Appx. p. lxiv. Low, a very careful observer, in his Geological Observations of Portions of the 
Malay Peninsula, As. Rea. (1898) Vol. xviii. pp. 128-162, also makes the mistake of thinking the Pegu Jar obsolete. 
See also Miscell. Papers on Indo-China, Vol. I. p, 195. He also thought (p. 198) that Martaban was not settled till 
1286 A. D.: but this was @ mistake. 48 Galena and rice water, B. B. Gazeticer, L. 419, 
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The tablets at Thatén are found imbedded in niches in the second terrace about four 
inches deep and with a little over two square feet superticial arca. The representations on some 
of therh are as under, and the description shews them, I think, to be, like the Sagaing tablets 
and the sculptures in India. at topes, representations of Jélakys, or Zadts, as the Burmese 
Bay :— 

(1) Four bearded persons, with faces conventionally grotesqued, riding an elephant, are 
being pelted with stones by two youths on foot with their pas'is* tucked up. One of the 
figures on the elephant has his hair tied into a knot on the forehead in Shin oy Karen fashion, 
The youths have theirs in a knot at the back in the fashion* prevniling still farther Kast, 








" (2) A royal figure is riding on a horse and another royal figure is on foot with an 
attendant. Wavy lines (? the sen) form the baekpround. 


of & 


(3) <A royal figure kneeling before a tris#las® A remarkable design in Burma, but com- 
mon enough in India, Sve Fergusson, Iltst, of Indian Architeeture, pp. 104, 112: also 
Cunningham’s Mahkdbidht, Plate VIII. tig. 2. This picture is comparable with that of the 


Nigas worshipping the ¢risdla at Amarivati, given by Purguason at p. 46, whore there is no 
doubt that the érisdlu is an emblem of Buddha.” 


(4) A groat man, is sitting under umbrellas, A man, knevling to his right, is smiling 
and presenting somothing ina box. Below is a pony tied too tree und an attondant kneeling. 
Both kneeling figures have their hair tied ina knot at the side or buck, and their loing girt. 
From this last circumstance — an unusual thing in the presence of a great man — {t might 
perhaps be conjectured that strangers have arrived from o distnney in a hurry with a 
present. : 


(5) A woman is knecling before a prince, and in front of them isaman on o fonrewheeled' 


cart drawn by a pony. 


(6) A well-dressed man and woman; in a curiona and romarkablo cart drawn by a pony, 
are in front of a pottor’s house. Here ono man ia turning a wheel, another is shaping a pot, 
and @ third is kneading clay. All the figures wear their hair in a knot behind. 


(7) A princess is sonted among her women, ono of whom is hanging o man by a rope 
through a hole in tho floor.“ 


(8) A king on his throno, and an attendant on cither side; girt about the loins, hair in a 
knot at the back, 


4 Spelt puch‘i2, g Burmoso potton or silk garmonp worn by mon. 14 ix a kind of pobLtivest wound round th 
waist, and is tucked up betwoon the legs when anything requiring ayility cr aativity hus to be done, “ Gird up 
the loins of your mind,”’ (T. Pot. i. 18), would bo a motaphor at onc understund i urn 

*° The Burmese tio thoirs in a knot at the top, as {4 noon in tho modem: imngon of Ciautama Buddha. A, real 
TaungBo (seo ante, Vol. XXL. p. 379) still woars his hair asin the baseroliofa, and wo do the Anmumesxe and Cambodians: 
The Tamils and Tolugus of South India frequently de the samo also. T have in ny powinsion & kneeling fignre 
in Sagaing marble from Amarapura with the hair tied at the back. ‘Tho Cambodian intlaenag visible in these 
tablets may help to fix tho date of this Pagoda as botweon the 6th and 1th suntury A.D, Soo page 834 f., post. 

6 It is very easy, by tho way, to mixtuke the vajra for tho tris in indintined metal barren, 

*T See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 381, and Ovrtel’s Tour in Burma, py. dl, Thopo ina strong tundoney in antiquaries in 
Burma to attribute all Hindu symbols to a pre-Buddhist Hinduism. ‘Uhin ignore all ‘Santrik influence on 
Buddhism in Burma, which, however distasteful to the modem Burman, in, I think, a dangorous thing todo. It 
certainly cannot bo done in discussing any Buddhist remains in fudia, and thery ary many signa of Thntrik 
{nfluence in the ideas of the Burman Buddhist of to-day. Phayro (Jat, Num, Orient, Vol, LL. Part p. 88) falls 





inte the “ Hinduism” mistake, and so describes what is & convoutional Buddhint chatlya one “ Pogu Medal” as 

the trident (frisdla) of Siva, moralising accordingly, The latest work on such points, writtun in Burma, Gray's 

Huddhag hoeuppattt, 1802, sticks tightly to the Buddhaghwsa arid pre-Buddhistio Hinduisin theorigs, | 
#8 But aoe below No. 8. 


_@ My. Sf. John hea an ingenious oxplanation of this. Inovery Talaing houno there inp room sot apart for the 


girls hq eleep in, and this has 4 hole in tho floor, Lovors somo under the housv and put thoir hands through this — 
hole, By & sign, or the feel of the hand, the girls know if the right man has come. If the wrong mon comes, “ Woe’ * 


betlde him.” 


, ? 
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(9) A king seated on a throne with people ‘kneeling before him, In the backarouad aie 
nan being “ elbowed.’5° : “er 


(10) Aman in a garden, or forest, has hold of an enormous serpent, A prince is seated 
on the ground with three princesses kneeling on his left, one behind the other. The head- 
dresses are all of the well-known. Naga type in Buddhist (Indian) sculptures. The dress 
otherwise is Burmese. 


(11) A king is seated on a throne, and an attendant kneeling is announcing the arrival of 
the queen. The queen, gorgeously apparelled and grave of countenance, is carried on a seat 
on the shoulders of four men. Behind are umbrellas, fans, swishes, &c. 


(12) A prince is standing on the back of a man stretched on the ground. A man in front 
| has hold of the victim’s hair with one hand and holds a sword in the other. Behind are two 
kneeling women. Around.are elephants, buffaloes, pigs and other animals. 


The bas-reliefs at Amarapura are merely humorous grotesques, but those from Pegu 
(and (?) Syriam) had evidently & more serious meaning. A greatnumber represent, no doubt, 
what we should call “foreigners,” who to the ancient and médiwval mind were largely people 
endowed with terrible faculties, features and forms. Anattempt has been made to depict 
these mythical peoples in detail, and we find them endowed with stout formidable bodies ind 
the heads of every creature known to the artists: They are generally represented as being 
naked as to tho body and legs, and clad only with a cloth round the loins, no doubt. in the 
fashion of the poorer classes of the “time. The glazing of all the tablets is good and. regular, 
and the colors prevalent are white, red, green, yellow, black and blue, The Uiue colour of some 
of the bodios represents perhaps the dark skin of the supposed foreigner. Oue of the tablets 
‘epresents two female figures, naked from the waist upwards, and clad only with ashort garment 
drawn up tightly between the legs after the fashion of the Malay sarwng, and of the lower orders 
of Siamese women, vide Crawfurd, Hmbassy to Siam, p. 115, illustration, which confirms the idga 
that these grotesque tigures merely represent the people of a foreign nation. 


On somo, however, of the Pegu tablets are representations of groatepersonages of the time 
elaborately clad, crowned and jewelled. (See Plates IX., Xa, XII. and XIII.) “Only one, out 
of over a hundred found at Pegu,®! has ‘a legible inscription on it, and this inscription 
is, so far, lurgely a puzzle, which is disappointing, as there is no special difficulty in”® 
reading the characters, since they are of the square lapidary type’ common in these 
parts up till quite lately. Plate IX. gives a reproduction of it, and below is a tracing from 
photograph, on a-seale of *7. 


Mien ue 


+ 


Ol 1] 


s 


The language may be either Talaing, Burmese or Shan. Assuming it to be Talaing, 


acide inchinne-maae Mitenae beeeanen aetbadete) ern ae bm pert 


gh a ee mena emer ee ee oe 

® This isa punishment. The person to be punished is made ta kneel down and bend forward. He is then 

struck violontly batweon the shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow of the punisher. The pain caused 
is great. 

51 On very fow is there any sign of ® lost inscription. I have, however, sigce found & similar tablet in 
Rangoon, prosumably takon from the same site, and having precisely the same inscription as that in the text, but 
in a more cursive form, Itis shewn in Plate [Xa. Low, sea Indo-China, Vol. I. p, 197£., makes the, for him, very 
curious mistake of saying that there are no inscriptions in Lower Burma! The opposite is the fact, and propor- 
tionately there are many more historical insoriptions in Burma than in India. 


é 
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as the characters cy and A would lead one to suppose, it is apparently translateable, 
Transliterated it seems to rin pretty clearly, thus :— 


Kian prow wut pa mat leat, . 


‘By exercising considerable license in spelling, and in reading the letters, sense ean be made in 
Talaing out of all the words, thus :— 











Kén préaw mie We mae laude 
Son female nom, case do friends" ever + 
eee * 

wife or daughter : 


But in order to get thus far we have to mis-spell han, which should he, transliterated, kaun 

= , e 

and not kwan, and to read the akshkara (5 Us g »wnbthe aksharas ) oS 8 Q 05 . This last 

reading, however, would be allowable. The last word can be variously read in Talaing as lie, 
lamét, la-ngdt, or lawit, according asthe first akshure is read as CQ, OQ, OQ, ov OL 88 

The meaning of the sentence thus read, which world be good Talaing so far ag regards 

grammar, would be:—“the wife who is a friend! for ever.” Iam vory loth to accept sueh a 
reading, as it would be against epigraphic experienes — 

‘Assuming the language to be partly Burmese or Shin, and partly Siamese, fur reasons 


given below, we get the following result by transliteration :-— © oo 
@ * Kwaup'ra |) Mahdpameal lit 
(the) noble Maliipamat tlodieated = built 


There is only ono difficulty in this reading, and that is in rend nye the dbshera (y as rd 3 


2 J - : . s ¢ 
there being no sign / in Burmese or Shin, Tho akshara LD} we on stone is eoustantly nsed 
for mahd. Tho indistinct akshara OQ in tho last word would, if the language is urmese, be 


read ‘Jat, and if Shin 2 Both words moan the same thing, % primarily ‘rceleased,” 
secondarily ‘consecrated,’ ‘dedicated,’ ‘built in. honor of? But whethor the langpage is. 
Burmese or Shain the first two words would be Siamese titles, Kwunp'ra (pron, 
kunp‘rd) means 4 nobleman,’ ard sech people in Siam often have w Pat namo or personal title. 
The Mahapamdt of tho text is a legitimate form for such a name ur title, standing for the Pali 


“Mahipamati, either by shorteningein the naual way, or in full. Beeanse the akshara ch 
may be legitimately'rend as é, or as ¢ + Pali anitixed open vowel, dor d or Lor a Ort 
| Siamese nobles did, we know, froquenily visit, Ramuiifadésa on pilgrimages and did erect 
buildings in cousequeneo. This particplar man may have done so and ordered an inseraption 
bo be ent in his honor locally, and the Inpidary tay have used his own lanes, whieh, however, 


at the,time that the structares in. the neighourhood were built,” was not likely to have been 
Burmese, though it might have been Slutn, 


But the inscription may be purely Siameso. The character ix whah Taylor, The 
Alphabel, Vol. IL, p. 346 and ulsesvhere, calls the “ Kiousw eharaeter of Burie,” meaning 
clearly therehy (p. 345) the Burmese word Ayinulesd (hau kd, lapilary seript, epigraph)., And 
although he is altogether wrong in his ideas as to ite distelhutlon in Burnin, he shews that ib, 
was in use about Bangkik and in Siam generally, Suelo seutenes as that wo lave before ws 
is, however, so fur as.7 can dacortain, nol goal Siamese 


eee tee 1 on 


63 To be real ‘feiend " ; the worl mut bu reucl afl, : 

58. Tam much indubtud te the Rov. Dr, Gushing, author of the Slot Die funary tad Clranmar, vte., for kindly 
aid in this difficult text, . 
In Rinmose tho title kun may ho prefixed to any other tithe of nohility, doing the lowest. ‘The titles are, 

highest downwards, Chaup‘ayf, PYayé, Pd, Lidang, Méung and Kun, A * royal? titlal personage prefizes Krdm 
to Kia other titles, ae 
Assuming the neighbonrhood whoneo the tablot onmu ta be that of the k yuikpran Praga (wee text, post, | 


Pp. 364 f,) the dete of the inseription canbe only wt present coujectured tu be wome time after the Shuueso conquest 
of Cambodia in the 18th century A.D. See post, p. 355, 


# 
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If-then this stone commemorates the visit of a Siamese ‘prince or noble to Pegn, it is of 
interest and some importance as historical evidence. Until disproved I am inclined to 
accept the second reading as the correct one. Andther possible conjecturegas to the 
nationality of the person commemorated by the stone is that he was a Talaing nobleman 
with a Siamese title. This is historically reasonable. | 

On the tablet, already mentioned (ante, p. 348), shewing two grotesque female ficures 
is an inscribed monogram, of which he accompanying cut gives a full-sized tracing. The , 
characters of this monogran bear a strong resemblance to the lapidary character of Burma. 


* . 











The Pegu tablets at tho Phayre Museum are then clearly of two types — grotesques 
and portraits, and, although all are said locally to be from the same place, 7. e., Mr. Jackson’s 
Garden, I believe that this is an error, and that the grotesques came from the garden, and the 
portraits from tho, neighbourhood of the four colossal figures of Gautama _Buddha, about six 
miles distant, known as the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda.. If this belief is correct, the inseription just 
examined would tend to shew that the Siamese had a hand in its erection, and for external 
evidence of such  suppositign may be consulted Fergusson’s statements and plates in his 

eHlistory of Indian Architecture, at page 663 ., and especially at page 680.5 

The grotesques divide themselyes into four groups — figures marching armed, figures 
fighting, figures in flight, and figures in attitudes of supplication. It may be, therefore, fairly 
guessed that they represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign army, such ss that” 
of Hanuman in the Riémdyana, the story of which, by. the way, is quite well known in Barma 
as the Ydmaydnd, or popularly as the Ydmazaé.5” sO 

8. Images and ‘endmelled’ pagodas at Thatén.- 


Perhaps the most interesting thing yet unearthed at Thatén‘is a stone image in bas- 
relief about three feet high, which was found quite lately, at 14 ft. below the surface, in — 
digging a well in a garden near the Shanzi Kyaung?. | The owner has now set it up on a 
modern’ Burmest’ throne, or palin’, beside a pipal tree on the neighhouring road-side, and has 
built a tazaung (tans‘aung, & building with terraced roofs and ‘umbrella’ top) over it. The , 
image is now entirely gilt, and the throne and tazawng ornamented with modern Barmese 
‘glass’ and gold decorution. The money for the purpose is being collected from wershippers 
on the spot,’and perhaps the owner will, in the end, make a smal! living ont ef it, a8 does the 
guardian of the curious P‘ép'd images.®® | . ae 

The image is that of a man standing wpright, with long arms, bread shoulders, large- 
lobed ears, and curly hair, The right arm hangs downstraight, bat the left is doubled up 80 
that the tips of the fingers toueh the top of the shoulder. Under the arm-pit is a representation 
of a palm-leaf MS., covered over with a cloth, in the style still in use. It bears a striking 
resemblance to tha colossal Digambara Jain figures of Western India shewn, anie, 
Vol. If. p. 353, and in Fergusson’s History of Indian Architecture, P- 268. It is not, however, 
naked.°°: Bad.weather prevented the taking.of a photograph of this infage, but it is well worth 


reproduction and atudy. 
Erne: : . * 
6 The point is, of course, dt present very obscure. See post, p. 364 £., for further, arguments as to 1g. 
&? Wor zdé see above, note 26. The pietures in Growse’s Rémdyana of Tulst Dée may be usefully compared 
with these grotesques ; see Book VI., Lanka. | en oe ea 
8 See ante, Vol. XXI. p.881. He had started a box with a slot in it in April 1892! 
89 The statue at Kérkala (ante, Vol. Il, p. 988) is dated Saka 1858 = A. D. 1482. 


* 
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There is in the courtyard of the Shwézayin Pagoda at Thatén, and again at Martaban,#0 
near the point where the Government Telegraph cable Crosses the Salween from Maulmain, a so- 
eqlled enamelled pagoda, locally *presnmed to be of great Age. The é‘i, as well as the upper 
rings of the pagoda spire itself, is covered with glazed ware in several colors, : The pagoda at 
Martaban, which is quite small, has a peculiarly venerable appearance from having been split 
from the crest downwards by a young pépal tree, which has taken root in the 14%, 








The enamelled appearance is produced by nailing on to the brick and plaster work small 
plates of lead covered ovor with a silica glaze in various colors ; brown, grey, yellow, gold and 
green. The antiquity of the work may be well doubted, as the plates ot Martaban, at any 
rate, were fastened on with Huropyun nails.“ Tho Great Kyaikkauk Pagoda near Syriam is 
similarly “glazed.” (B, B. Gazetteer, IT, p. 288 £.) 

9. Remarks on Pugodas. 


The form of the Mulék Pagoda at Thatén has been alroady commonted on, being 
that of a Sinhalese dagaba."2 That is, it consists of three square terraces sprmounted by what 
was a stipa, and is now, aftar restoration, a modernized pagoda with the usual conventional, Pa, 
These terraces represent. the three procession paths fonad round all Sithalese ddyahas.8 The 
style is repeated at Borobudur in Java, but with five procession paths in place of three, 
That the Thatén sample was not an isolated instance in Ramaiiiadésa has been already noted, 
and that the mere form itself does not argue antiquity can he seen from tho Sigby6 Pagoda 
at Myingun, which was built under Bédop‘aya in 1816 A. D., whore precisely the same 
arrangement occurs. 


This leads to the reflection that form alone can nevor bo rolicd on for estimating the 
age of a pagoda in Burma, bocwuse of the tendency to po back te the old types: eg, the 
great Kaang‘mfidd" (royal work of merit) Pagoda newe Sagaing," the date of which is known" 
‘to be about 1650 A. 1.07 and which is w atdpu with stone railings after the Bhilsl type: e Js 


also, the great pagoda of Béddp‘ayé (1781 to 1823 A.7).) wi Myingun, whieh, had it been 
finished, would have been a siya raised upon a square base,in thost approved ancient form, as 
may be seen from the model still existing ati Myingun.@ Tn the village of Syrian, on the high 
road to the Kyaikkauk Pagoda, just facing what must have heen the old east gato of the city 
walls, isa small ruined pagoda of the true ste type. This one of thirteen small pagodas, 
also mostly in ruing, but not of ancient form. lo these [ would add tho remains of the 
Mahachéti Pagoda at Pegu, the date of which lies between 1651 A. 1, and 1581, and the 
resemblance of which to a trno stipe is most romarknble, 


That the elongated. pagoda of Burma at the present day is tho lincal doscondant of the 
dagoba of Buddhist India there can be little doubt, hut, owing lo the recurrence of ancient 
types in modern times, all that can be predicated of any particular samplo from form alone 
is that the greatly elongated spiral form is not likely to duto boyond a contury, or so 


 Portngnoso, through (?) Arabia, form of the Tulaing Mattune. Burmoxa Moktame (seo alse Grawfurd, op. ci.) 
= Pali, Muttima. In Wilson's Gurmese War, 1827, it append we Mivatini. 

| A devout myiik, or subordinute magistrate, caused the pagoda ad Thitin to be white-washed in honor of now 
year’s day, 1254 (B. Hi. ==- 14th April 1802). Thoro ix no groathy destroyer of aneiont meauimenta in the world than the 
devout Burmese “ restoror” of sacred buildings, His doings at Buddha Gay A in th76 enased the dopatation thither 
of Rajendralala Mitra on hohulf of the Bengal Government, and resnited inthe now wall-known volume, Baaddhe Gaya, 

6% Sinhalese visitors have recognized thin. 3B. 2. Cacelleer, Vol. TE, p 71%, ‘ 

88 Fergusson, Ind. Archit. Ch. viii. und pp. 6215043 ff, Anderson, Manelaley (a Afanien, 18: Strettell, Ficus 
Elastica, 4,49: Yulo, dua, 172, 

64 There is a minor instance at Martaban of obviously no great ago in the SB, corner af tha courtyard of the 
Myapéndin Pagoda, This ddyaba, for one can lurdly eull it anything ole, ix a eylindsieal structive ten feot high 
and ten fect in diamotor, surmounted by the nual Burmose pagoda Hpige ad 2d, Fe rises outed three square torraced, . 
which have boon ovidohtly superimposed onan old base. All the ornamentation ix modem Uurmusu: four niches 

®at the base of the cylindor, and four wannaathas vt the corners of the u phoruost turrace. 

$ Pali thames Chiilimani, RajachMdgeni, RAjamanichla, 

% Spelt ChachkOa3 = pron, Sitkaing and Sagaing: Pili Jéyapurn, | 

* There is an inscription of great hiatorieul importance iu the courtyard—vide Yulo, Ava, p. 66 and Appx. B. 
Of this T have ol procured a hand copy. : Soo Yule, op. cit. p, 169, 
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back. The great sample of the elongated style is the Shwédagén at Rangoon, which is 
historically known to have been continually enlarged (¢. ¢. to consist of a series of pagodas 
built over smaller ones), from the days of Binyawart (1446—1450 A.D.) and Queen Shinsdbi 
(1453—1460 ‘A, D.) of Pegu to those of S‘tinbytiyin (1763—1775 A. D.) of the “Alompra 
Dynasty, under which last ruler it finally attained its present shape and height in 1768 A. D. 

I hope in due course to return to this important subject later on and to examine the pagoda 
forms of Burma in detail. 

10. The Shwédayaung at Pegu. 

The enormous recumbent figure of Gautama Buddha, the Shwéayaung, as it is 
called (see Plate XVII.), in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, has been noted by Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
(ante, Vol. XXI. p. 384). This evidently was one of the sights in days gone by of a part of 
the town that was set apart for the priests, for the Kalyant Déng is not far distant, the forgotien 
pagoda with its huge tank in Mr. Jackson’s Garden (ante, p. 340) is close by, and the Mahichéi# 
Pagoda is not far off. It had an enclosure of its own surrounded by a wall, It is now a very 
prominent object of red brick on a platform of squared laterite blocks, but the restorers have 
begun on it and plastered the face already, and no doubt the efforts of the pious will, in 
time, result in the plastering of the whole body. To the antiquarian it is remarkable for having 
a lost history. It is probably about 400 years old, and yet there is no history at all attached 
to it! What story there is about it isin fact an example of the utter extinction that at 
times overtakes an Oriental deltaic town uponconquest. Pegu was taken by Alaungp‘ayé 
in 1757 A. D., and utterly destroyed for a generation. So completely were the inhabitanis 
dispersed that, when the city was repopulated under S‘inbyuyin, who conciliated the Talaings, 
about 20 years after its destruction, all remembrance of this image, 181 ft. long and 46 ft. 
high at the shoulder, had disappeared! And this, though it was within a mile of the new 
town and surrounded by monasteries! T'he place on which. it was sityated had become, 
dense jungle, and the image itself turned into what appeared to bea jungle~covered 
hillock, or at best a tree-hiddenrnin. In 188] the Burma State Railway ran past Pegu, withia 
half a mile of the image, and laterite was required for the permanent way, A local contactor, 
, in searching for laterite in the neighbourhood, came gcross a quantity in the jangle, and on 
clearing the place uncovered the image, which has ever since been an object of veneration. 

A similar complete depopulation seems to have been effected at Bassein about 1760 A. D. 
by Alaungp‘ayA, for the British Burma Gazetteer accounts for the absence of native histories of 
Bassein by the utter destruction of the town that then took place. 


ll, Some details of the Plates. . 
Plate J. 


The small figures in part of a circle at the top of the drawing represent the Sgaghs, or 
Church, seated round the Buddha, who is not visible in the plate. Ihave a curions brown 
glazed brick from Wunbé, which shews four figures seated in a tagaung or sayat, It is 
inscribed with the words, in clear Burmese characters, “ Tatiya Saighdyandiak han,” which in 
Burmese would be read Tatiya Diigidyandtin han, and may be translated, “‘the picture of the 
Third Convocation. hearing the precepts of the Buddha.” Yand, to the modern Burman, is one 
of the early convocations of the Buddhist Church rehearsing the teachings of the Buddha: yandiin 
is the holding of such a conyocation : han means ‘haying the appearance of.” Itis nota verb.’ 

A careful comparison of the figures shewn in this Plate with those deseribed mn the next 
will shew that the figures of the Farm Cave are identical with those of the Kagun Cave in point 
of age and character. . 

6? See ante, p.18. There is a peoumbent Buddha at Pechaburi in Siam 145 ft. long; see Bowring’s Siam, 


. I, 167: and one in Bangkok, 166 ft, long, op. cié., I. 418, = 
7 This ‘ Third Convocation’ is a great landmark in Burmese ecclesiastical history. The Burmans mean by it 

Aééka’s Third Council, which, according to them, was held in the Year of Religion 235-236 = 907 B. 6. Also, ancord~ 

ing to them, it was as a result of this Convocatiop that they adopted the Buddhist faith, ‘See Bigandet, Life and 


Legend of Gaudgma, II, 189; ante, p, 16. 
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SSS 
Explanation of Index Plate Ja. 

. Figures (1) and (2) are two figures on one throne ( palins"), Fig. (1) is the Buddha in 
priestly costume. Fig. (2) is the Buddha as Zababadé. In this case the sole of the right 
foot is mot exposed. The material is wood. Fig. (8) is a “Shan Buddha,” Priestly 
costume; the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. The same is to be said of 
fies. (4), (9), (11), (12), (18), and (14), all carved in a series of thrones or niches in the same 
piece of wood ; also of figs. (33), (84), (40), (41), (43). Fig. (35) shews the same in stone, 

Figures (5) and (6) are priestly disciples in the attitude of adoration: material, wood, 
So is fig. (7): material, stone. ; 

Figure (10) is very interesting as being a “ Cambodian tower *’ in wood, exhibiting the 
four Buddhas of this dispensation, Kakusandha, Képagamana, Kasapa, Gétama. 

Figure (8) is Zabfibadé in the attitude of submission to the Buddha after his con. 
version: material, wood. 

Figures (15), (16), (17) and (18) shew the Buddha seated in the coils of the serpent 
Ananta, as on a throne, The serpent is three-headed: the three heads being grotesqued and 
conventionalized in true Burmese fashion, In both these instances the Buddha has both soles 
exposed : material, wood. 

Figures (19) and (23) shew what is known in Burma asa “ Siimese Buddha’? (Yéd‘aya 
Pay). It is winged after the fashion of Indian and Siihalese Buddhas: material terra-cotta. 
Fig. (36) exhibits the same in stone. 

Figures (20) and (87) shew the Buddha as Zabtibadé: material, wood. Fig, (24) 
exhibits the same in terra-cotta: and fig. (89) in stone. So does fig. (42) in stone. Both 
soles are exposed, probably, in each case. 

Figures (21) and (22) are two figures of the Buddha as Zabibadt on one throne. Ia this 
case the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. _ ee ge ae 

Figures (25) and (28) exhibits the Buddha in priestly costume, both soles exposed ; but the 
type is antique, | = = 

Figure (26) exhibits the head of the Buddha of the Shan type in plaster, 

Figure (27) is the background in wood of a throne and had originally an image fixed on 
to it. It is chiefly interesting as shewing symbols of the sun and moon (?), one above the 
other. 
Figures (29) and (80) shew the janitors of a shrine, much in the fashion common du 
doorways in Ceylon and in Cambodia. Material, wood. Compare Plates IV. fig. 1%, fig, 3, 
XIV, fig. 16, of Forchhammer’s Report on the Antiquities of Arakan for similar figures, 


Figure (81) is an image of Mabénday6 in terra-cotta. . 
Figure (38) shews two images of the “ Shin Buddha” seated on the same throne: material, 
wood. | : 


It will be perceived that the pagoda, at the foot of which the images have been placed, has 
been broken into for treasure. This pagoda is that shewn again in Plate V. 


i Pilate Iii, 


This plate shews the elevation of the Entrance Hall of the Kigun Cave, which is alluded to 
in p. 336, ante, where a sketc& plan of it is given. An examination of the plate through a 
magnifier will shew the extent to which the rock has been ornamented by lines of terra-cotta 
tablets, stuck on by cement and faced for the most with representations of the Buddha seated 


U Spelt paliads a= Pali gallaike. 
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in priestly costume, or as Zabibedd. See Plates XVI. and XVIa, and also anie, p. 884, where 
a full-sized representation of the back of one of these tablets is given. 


Piate IV. 














Andes, Plats of Plate 1V, 
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Eaplanation of Index Plate IV. 


This Plate shews the mural decoration of the Kigun Cave to consist mainly of terra-cotta 
tablets, faced with representations of the Buddha, seated as already described. Buta few facts 
are brought prominently to notice in it, 


Figure (1) is the recumbent Buddha of not an unusual type. 
Figure (2) is a seated image of the type explained below, p. 354, Plate VIL. 


Figures (8), (6) and (1 3) are representations of the Buddha preaching, a form which 
is very rare in modern figures, but which must have been common enongh when these 
caves were decorated. I have photographs ofa fineset of very ancient type in wood, now at the 
Shinbinkdjt Pagoda in Talékmy6, which were taken thither from the Ditsabin Hill at Légaing, 
the ancient Vianijjagdma in the Minbid District, one of the oldest sites in Upper Burmeah.?2 One 
of these is now set up (restored) at the Silé Pagoda in Rangoon. Figure (18) has been 
accidentally cut out of the Plate, but is in the original photograph. 

Figure (7) represents the Buddha with his Pabék, or begging bowl. 

Figures (8), (9), (10) and (12) are interesting as-shewing images of the Buddha (Shan 
type) with one sole only exposed. Fig. (11) shews him as Zabibadé with a septuple tiara on 
his head. ; 

Figure (+) also shews the great hexagonal ornamented stalagmite, which is to be better seen 
on Plate VII. 

Figure (5) exhibits the damage, almost universal in pagodas found in or near the Caves, 
and done in order to get at the contents of the treasure chamber. See ante, p. 333. 

The day when this Cave was visited happened to be that of the annual new year’s feast, 
and a couple of boys, worn out with the fatigues of the festival, are to be seen asleep in the 
foreground, The human figures in the photograph are useful to shew the proportions of the 
various objects shewn. 7 

Figure (14) is an inseription in modern Burmese characters on plaster, which has partly 
peeled off. The figures 2157 can be made out on the original photograph through a magnifier. 


Given that this refers to “the Year of Religion,’ or Anno Buddhs, it yields the date 1613 A.D. 
Atany ‘rate the inscription is worth looking into, for there should be no difficulty in reading it. 


Its situation is marked in the sketch plan, ante, p. 336. 


* 


ys Plate V. 
This shews a pagoda which has been twice dug into im search for treasure. —- , 


Of the mural decoration tho objects of chief interest are a prominent figure of the Buddha 
preaching, and the small alabaster figures placed in hollows and on ledges in the upper part of 


the rock, . if . 
The boys in the foreground are some of those, who had come t¢ be present at the new year 


festival noted in desctibing the last plate. 


Plate VI. 


This plate gives a view, shewing the way into the Main Hall from the Entrance Hall, and 
shews that the decoration of roof and walls by means of plastering them with terra-cotta 
tablets extends even to the recggses of the Main Hall. It also shews usefully the extraordinary 


richness of the remains and the confusion inte whieh they have now fallen. ‘ 


72 See ante, Vol. EXI. p. 121; Vol. XXII. p- 6. 
78 This isthe pagoda whieh appears in Plate Ta. Alexander, Fravete, 1827, p. 18, says that about Rangoon s 
good deal of this kind of damage waa due to the Haropean troops in the First War. 
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The main features of interest in the plate are thoso noted in the Index Plate, 





dndew Plate to Plate VI, 


ed 
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In many samples in this Plate, notably in figs. (1), (5), (7) and (9), it will be observed that 
the right sole is not exposed : and this in instances where the figures have obviously been built 
up of brick and plaster. 

Figures (2) and (8) represent devotees in an attitude of prayer, and so does fig. (6) 
giving the back view of a favorite attitude. : 

Figure (4) is a sample of a ‘‘ Yéd‘ayi P‘aya,”’ 

Figure (7) is especially interesting as being that of the Buddha enthroned in the jaws of 
a gigantic three-headed serpent, figs. (8), (8), (8). Each head has been conventionalized in 
the manner already described. I possess a fine example from Amarapura in wood of the Buddha 
seated on a throne, canopied by a seven-headed serpent, but the example in the Plate is, so far 
as I am yet aware, unique. 


Plate VII., Plate VIII. fig. 2, Plate IX., Plate Xa, Plate XII., Plate XIII, 
Plate XV. fig. 1, 


Plate XV. fig. 1 exhibits what is known asthe Kyaikp’ Kyaikp‘un, or simply ap the 
Kyaikp‘un, Pagoda near Pegu. The remaining plates exhibit glazed bricks found in its 
neighbourhood, or in Mr. Jackson’s Garden in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, or presumed 
to have come from these two spots, 

I think an examination of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda may throw light on the probable origin 
and date of these peculiar bricks, which I take to be conventional portraits and commemo- 
rative of devotees. . 

Now the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda, a huge mass of brick 90 Pes, high,”4 shews, I think, the 
influence of the Cambodian style of architecture. That is, it is a solid square brick tower, 
on each face of which sits a huge figure of one of the four Buddhas of this dispensation, viz., 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gétama. Compare this plate with those given in 
Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, fig. 378, p. 680, and I hardly think that there can be much 
doubt about it, I have also a curious series of coarse chromolithographs by M. Jammes of his 
visit to Angkor Thom, which confirms this view, The extension of Cambodian, and later’of 
Siamese, power, for a time, as far west as Pegu can, I think, be shewn historically.” The 
Siamese influence seems to have been strongest in the latter part of the 13th and early part of 
the 14th centuries: in the 15th century we find the native Talaing Dynasty firmly established. 
The Cambodians were overthrown bythe Siamese in the ]4th century, and their influence was 
not apparently felt in Ramatifiadésa after the 10th century. So that, if the Cambodians had 
_ahand in the design of this tower, it must date back at least to the 10th century, 
and to its being a well-known struéture in Talaing times in the 15th century we have the — 
testimony: of the Kalyint Inscriptions, in which it appears as the Mahabuddhartips near a ferry 
over the Yéga, or Pegu, River,76 _ 

Plate XIII. goes to further shew the influence of Cambodian art in this region. The 
glazed brick shewn here is fromthe Zainganaing Quarter of Pegn ,and the costume of the 
figures is strongly Cambodian.”” ; 

Plates IX. and [Xa exhibit two couples of figures of the portrait class, both, I believe, from 
Zainganaing. They also .shew two versions of the inscription described ante, p. 343 f. 
Plate IX. shews the inscription as described, and Plate Xa shews it in @ more cursive form, 
which is intoresting on that account. Apart from the testimony of the inscription the costume 
Ti Bee ante, Vol. XXL. p. 883: There is in the Phayre Museums small stone object (broken) with the four 
Buddhas seated back to back. It was taken from the neighbourhood of the Kyaip‘un Pagoda, and may well have 


: : : ag ¢ igi Literature of the Burmas’”’ in 
been a votive model of it. In Buchanan-Hamilton’s “ Account of the Beligion and 
Asiatic Researches, vi., 268, the Four Buddhas turn up as Ohauchasam, Gonagom, Gaspa, and Godama! In Malcolm, 


Travels, Vol. ii. p. 284, they ave Kankathen, Gannagin, Kathapa and Gaudams, and in Siamese, Kakasan, Konagon, 
Kasap and Kodom,. | a, Vol. KX1. p. 377. 76 Ante, p. 46. 


73 See Phayre, History of Burma, pp. 68-66: anit al. 
7 But see ante, p. 844 f., as to # possible Siamese origin for these figures. 
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of the figures is Siamese or Cambodian, as also are the costnmes of similar figures. in Plates 
VIII. fig. 2, IX., [Xu, and XIL from the same place. The figures are not clothed in 
Barmese fashion, ‘ 


1 would draw attention to the head-dress of these figures, becanse if compared with 
that of the “ Shin Buddhas” and many non-Burmese figures shewn in Plates Ia, IV., VI. and 
VIL, as found in the caves about Maulmain, it will bo seen that they are identical, and 
give us & clue as to when they must have been deposited. 


In Plate VIL. at the point indicated in the index plate below, is a remarkable seated figure 
of the Cambodian type, as shewn in Plate XIII. 





fader to Plate VIL, 


Clost to the Kyaikpiin Pagoda is ts nee metal image of the Buddha overgrown now by 
the roots of a huge pipal trea. Tn the ilusteation of this in Plate VELL. fin, Jarre Lo be seen 
‘specimens of glazed bricks, shewing preeixely the class of ‘porteaits’ above deserihed. The 
inference is that whatever the date of tho Kyaikp‘un Pagoda itsolf may be, that is also 
the date of the bricks seen in the Plute, 


-. ‘The structures in the Aninganainy Quarter, whenee these figtires eume, can he most safely 
‘ dibtributed to a time before Dhammachétt (the middle of the 1th century),73 and if the: 
‘i A The great Mahdohtt? Pagoda in Zaingauuing , } 
Wig: Wak bakit by Dhammachétt, 
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Wan, howuvur, not built till the lth cuutury, aud the Kalyint 
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date of the Kyaikp‘un Pagoda is to be placed earlier than the 13th century, we get a date 
for these glazed portrait bricks, viz., at the latest the 10th century A.D., and by analogy « 
similar date for the deposit of similar votive offerings inthe caves, Assuming the remains to be of 
Cambodian origin, then, as the Cambodian power lasted in these parts from the 6th to the 10th 
centuries, the period between them would be that in which the bulk of the older deposits 
must have been made. 


To sum up the evidence so far available, it may be said that the older cave remains, if 
Cambodian, date between.the 6th and 10th centuries A. D.: if Siamese, the date must 
be put forward to the 13th or 14th century. 


' Plate VIII. jig. 1, and Plates X. and XI. 
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Index tp Plate VIII: fig. 1. 


Plate VITI. fig. 1 shews selected specimens from the collection of | plated ers aes cs 
(see ante, p. 340) in the Phayre Museum, Rangoon. Some are said to nee ape ae 2 a 
bunt I cannot say which. ‘They are sufficient in number and variety to shew agers ent 
remark already made that the whole set must have represented the Paneer es pie (18), (16), 
defeat of an ogre army. The march of armed ogres is depicted in figs. (is ue ; e 6) and 
and (17): the battle in figs. (1), (2), (2), (8); (9), (10), (11) and (12): si me = 
(18): the defeat, as shewn in attitudes of supplication, in (3), (4), (5), and (19). ; .: 

Plates K. and XI. shew sore similar fightes to those in,this instructive age _ Een 
detail. In Plate X. two couples of the army marching are shewn, and one, eS ded skirt, of 
Figure (4) represents the prisoners, two women in the tight fitting emesis Stee. women. 
the lower orders of the Malays andBiamese. The tronk pare eas pee sents the 
still, are bare, Plate XI. exbibite the battle im figs. (6); (6) and (7), while fig. (8) represenss © 
flight, | | MR ER GU gs 
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The figures are further extremely instructive in the matter of costume, and how instructive 
in the matter of arms, the accompanying drawing, taken by Mr. D, M. Gordon of the Burma 
Secretariat from the original bricks, willshew. - 














The dds or knives aro shown in figs, (1), (4), (6), (93, (10): an adeo in fig, (2): daggers 
in figs. (5), (8): spears in figs. (8), (7), (8), (11), (18); round embossed shields (P of leather) in 
Higa. (1), (2); (5), (fig. (5) has a peculiarly Indian attitude and appearance), (6), (14): square shields 
(? of bamboo) in figs, (9), (10), (18): Malay dria in fig, (14): a wooden mallet in fig, (15): an 
Indian composite bow, with arrow in fig, (12) (the arrow appears te have palineleaf ‘ feathers’) 4. 
& Kachitt crossbow and arrow in fig, (14): and a quoit in fg, (7). - 
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Irom Plate XI. fig. 8, I extract two more varieties of armament: an axe and a pestle.” 





. The two axes and the.drum below are taken by myself from Bick in the Phayre Museum, 
which are not shewn on the Plates. 





Many mote forms could, I think, be made out from a careful examination of the whole 
110 bricks in the Museum, but enough have been given to shew the value of these bricks 
historically. 


I would, however, warn antiquaries that it is quité possible that these bricks represent -the 
Ydmazdt, which is the Réméyana in disguise, and that it is not, therefore, to be assumed from 
them that such foreign articles as the composite bow and the round embossed shield exhibit 
anything more than what the artists had seen in pictures. 


| Flatées XI1Ia, XIV. and XIVa. | 
These represent Boulptured stones from Thatén. One would say that they: were ‘pitigue 


_in Burma, were it not for the description of Pagdn in Yule's dva, p. 54, and in Crawhant® Ye Taba, 
p. 69,80 They aro primd facts Hindu, and Vaishnava or Baiva in type, doteeding to’ the 
reading of the symbols carved on them.8! But I think Rajendralila Mitra’s remsrkie in ‘Buddha 
Gayd, p, 188 £, are instructive in this connection, as shewing how much Taxtrik Hinduism and 
Buddhism are mixed up in Buddhist sculpture in Gaya itself, He also shews that a Burmese 


inscription was found at the foot of an image of Siva and Parbat! ! (page 227). 


The headdresses of the figures are remarkable, prestiming them to precede the figures in 
the Cave remains, It will be seen that they are practically the same as those attributed to 
ee ee ee 


a aeeaal 
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79 One of the “ elephants” in Plate X. fig. 2, has » distinct exe in his hand. es 

8° Crawfurd’s remarks, page 70, in explanation, I think, hit the right nail on the head. In his Siam, p» 150, 
Craufurd makes the following statement, which may prove of use in this connection. ” Some questions put #o our 
visitor npon the present occasion, respecting the origin of the Hindu images we saw 30 the temple, elucidated & 
point of some consequenge in the history of Hindu emigration. They stated that the images 12 question were brought 
to Siam from Western India in the year 765 of the vulgar era of the Siamese, which corresponds with the year 1406 
of our time, This fact, if correct, proves that an intercourse subsisted between Western India and Siam a full 
century before Europeans had found theix way te the latier country.” 

81 See ante, Vol. XXI, p. 881. 


— 
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Cambodian origin, ante, p. 364, and, for the matter of that, approach very closely to those 
noted in Buddha Gayd, Plates XIII., XXI. and XXV. 


Given that these stones represont Buddhist sculptures, they would shew that the 
' Tantrik or Northern Buddhism was once prevalent in the neighbourhood of Thatén,% 
a view confirmed by the remarks made.wnle Vol. XX. p. 381, concerning the “ Hindu” nature 
of the glazed tablets round the Dajip‘ayi, and further by the presence of the image of 
Mabéndayé in the Caves. 


Mabondayé, respresents the Harth Goddess, Vasundhar&, who is the Vasudhard of 
Cunningham’s. Mahdbédhi and the Pyithivi Dévi of Rajendralila Mitra.®? She is Vajra. 
varahi and Vajra-kalika, mother of the Buddha, according to the Northern helief, Her 
- image is, at Buddha Gaya, often distinctly Hindu in type, with 4, 6, and even 8 arms. As 
Mabéndayé she is to be seen in Burmese sealptures in many places, notably at the Mahimani 
Pagoda at Mandalay, and Tam, as at present advised, strongly inelined to hold that the four. - 
armed female (?) figure in Plate Xe is simply Vasudhird.® Tt should also be noted that 
Rajendralila Mitra points out, at p. 6 of his Zuddhe Gayd, that her cult wppeared very early 
in Buddhism. : 


The presence of Tantrik Buddhism in Burma is a point of more importance than it. 
would at firstappear. The usual belief, based on local tradition, ig that the Burnans got 
their Buddhism through Pali from Ceylon. This belief does not, however, stand historical 
eviticism as clearly as it should to be undeniably correct," and if it oan be shown that the » 
sculptural remains all over the country are of Tantrik origin, the Opposite theory, based on 
criticism, that the Burmans really got their culture and religion overland, or by sea, from the - 
| North, will gain overwhelming support. 4 


Here, atbany rate, is a pretty bit of evidence of the early presence of Northern | 
Buddhism in Thatén from a native writer of math lourning on the points of which he treats, | 
Sarat Chandra Das, in his Judie Pundits in the Led of San, p. 50 £, gives a short life of 
Dipankara Srijiana, Atisa, and says that he “was born A.D. 880 in the toyal family of 
Gaur at Vikramanipur in Bahgila, «country lying to the Kast of Vajrasnna (Buddha Gaya),” 
His name was Chandragarbha and he was edovatod by “the mage J@tiri, an avadhide adept.” 
“ Ho acquired proticienay in the three pifakas of the four classes of the J ftnaydne Srivakas, 
in the Vaiséshika philosophy, in the three pilukw of the Mahayana doctrine, the higk 
metaphysics of the Midhyamika and Ydgicharya xchools,and the four classes of Tantras, 
Having acquired the reputation of being a great pandit in the Sastras of the Tirthikas, he 
defeated a learned Braman in dispatation, 'Vhen preferring the practice of religion to the eage 
and pleasures of this world, ho commenced tho atudy of the meditative seience of the Buddhist, . 
which consists of the tmsikshd of the three studies ~ movulily, meditation and divine 
learning —, and for this purpose he went to the vihdre of Krishnugiri to vecoive his lessons from 
Rihula Gupta. Hero he was given the seoret name of Gul yojidinn Viajrn, and initiated inte 
the mysteries of esoteric Buddhism, At the ave of ninetoon he took the Rnered vows from 
Sila Rakshita, the Mahindiyika Acharya of Oduntapurt, who gave him the name of Dipsikare. 
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8% Cunningham, op. cit. p. 65, shows thut it Jad gompletoly guinnd axuudiney at Buddhe Gay’ before thi 

Musalman conquonst in 1201 A. LD. * 
88 Buddhu Cay’, p, 139. e 
% Fora thoroughly Tantrik conception of Vaanndhurd sao Korchhaninor, Report on Ant, 4a Arakan, p If, ., 
where he translatusy an insoription:--" Muy Vormnhard, whose extent monsitren & HLOO yiganda, reine an atcls- “ 
matio& of ‘sddhy, aidhu,’ asa witnase to thin good work of ining,” Bat 1 nunt my that [ onnnot clearly fone. 
the’ passage, or the name, in the text given, ibe 
s:$ Compare Buddha Gay, Platun EXL fig. 2, and XX. fy. 4. Oldfluli’s remarks on the N opnlese roprosehies 
Hob of Dharma, Sketches from Vinal, Vol. IL p, 160 ff, may bo roud with inuch iustruction in thie connect 
‘$i) also, his illustration at Vol, IL, p, 157 of the Tyiratua, : ae 
. 8. Fide Mr., Floulkes’ article on Buddhaghisn, ante, Vol. XIX, p. 105 #., and Mr. Taw Soin-Ko's artigleithr 

Rasieheits arondy in the Burmese language, anise, Vol, XXI, Pp 04%, and ante, p. 102 m, eee 
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Srijiana. At the age of thirty-one he was ordained in the highest order of Bhikshu. and also 
given the Vows of a Bodhisattva by Dharma Rakshita. He received lessons in —s hysics 
from several eminent Buddhist philosophers of Magadha.” He was in short a Head 
Worthern teacher of the time, 





Now Sarat Chandra Das goes on to tell us that Dipaikara “‘on account of these divers 
attainments, which moved his mind variously in different directions, resolved to go to Acharya, 
Chandrakirtti, the High Priest of Suvarnadvipa. Accordingly, in the company of some 
merchants, he embarked for Suvarnidvipa in a large vessel. The voyage was long and tedious 
extending over several months, during which the travellers were overtaken by terrible atoenis: 
-At this time Suvarnadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the East, and its High Priest 
was considered the greatest scholar of his age. Dipankara resided there for a period of 
twelve years, in order to completely master the pure teachings of the Buddha, of which the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.” On his return he took up hig residence at 
the shrine of the Mahabédhi at Vajrisana (Buddha Gayii). 


Sarat Chandra Das also remarks, and he seems to be right in so doing, that Suvarnadvipa 
was Thatéon. : 


Also, I cannot help quoting a note by Dr. Rost to p. 2384 qf Vol. I. of his edition of Miz- 
cellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China in which, after deseribing Prof, Kern’s work in con- 
nection with the Sanskrit inscriptions in the peninsula of Malacca, he says: — “These 
inscriptions confirm in a remarkable manner the conclusions to which the recent (1888) 
decipherments by Barth, Bergaigne, Senart and Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions 
inevitably tend — viz. that Buddhism came to the peninsula and Camboja, not from 
Ceylon, but from regions on the coasts of India, where the so-called Northern type of 
that religion was current.’ » ; / of % 2, 


That the great mediaval revival of Buddhism in Burma was supported by Sonthern influ- 
ence is unquestionable, but it is far, from proved as yet that the original Buddhism of the 
country was not directly Indian in origin, or that mediaval Northern Buddhism did not greatly 
affect the ideas of the people. As regards the edueated, Tantrik worship and philosophy would 
seem to have disappeared, but, under cover of ndat-(spirit)worship, it would seem to still largely 


survive among the people. 
In any ease, any such images as those under consideration are worth stndy, wherever found 
in order to settle the fundamental point now raised, ‘ 


To put the matter fairly before the student, it is right to add here the views that a 
eapable Himdu scholar takes of the figures shewa on Plates XIIle, XIV., and XIVa, 
ahd so I give here verbatim an epinion kindly expressed for me by Pandit Hari Méhan 
Vidyibhashan, who has no doubt as to the Vaishnava nature of the stenes, He writes :— 
“Plates XIV. and XJVw illustrate the Ananta-Sagyf of Narayana (Vishnu), i. ¢., Vishnu is 
represented in human form slambering on the serpent Sésha, and floating on the waters before 
the creation of the world, or during the periods of temporary annihilation of the universe, 
The figure at the bottom of the Plates is that of Niriyana with four arms. He is floating 
on the waters reclining on the serpent S8sha. In Plate XIVa the hood of the serpent is 
‘visible, Two of the most common names of Vishgu are Chatur-bhuja (four-armed) and 
Ananta-Sayana (he who sleeps on the serpent Ananta). From the lotus of his navel spring the 
three gods of the Hindu triad, +- Brahm§, Vishnu and Mahésvara, The three stalks gf the 
lotus are very clear in Plate XIV. The figure on the right of the triad is Brahma with four 
heads, whence his names*Chaturfinana (four-faced), Nabhija (navel born), and. Abja-yéni 
(lotus born). The figure in the middle with four arms represents Vishuu, the saikha, or 
eonch, in his hand (in Plate XIV.) being visible.” The figure on the left is Mahésvara, the 
trigila in his hand being quite plain in Plate XIV. One of his names is Tyistli. * 
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“Plate XIIIa represents Vishyu with four arms. With one of his left hands he ‘is 
raising his gadd, or club called kuumédaki. The figure on his left is not quite clear, but seems 
to be an attendant.” 

It will be observed that there are the remains of an ‘inscription ot Plate XITIa by the 
right arms of the large figure. I tried to make it out on the stone and failed, but from-a 
plaster cast I had taken enough could be seen of it to determine the characters to be 
Burmese of the Kyaukes type. 

Plate XV. jig. 2. 

This plate represents the tablet found in Pegu by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko (ante, Vol. XXT. p.385), 
In the Phayre Museum there are three more such tablets: one from Pegu and two from Pagan.87 
There is a number of such tablets in the British Museum and in the South Kensington 
Museum, brought thither from Buddha Gaya itself. They seem to be intended to memo- 
rialize in 9 sfhall space the life of the Buddha, after the fashion, on a much larger scale, 
of the stone slabs pictured by Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, Vol. L. p, 56, and quite lately in 
Part II, of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 


The inscription on this particular tablet, which is in meditoval Northern Indian characters, 
proves beyond all doubt, irrespective of its general form, that it is a specimen of a distinct 
class of votive objects found in great numbers at Buddha Gayi. In Plate XXIV. of his 
Mahébédhi, Sir A. Cunningham figures several of the tablets he found and calls them “terra- 
cotta seals,” and I think the best explanation of thom is that given ante, in Vol. XXL. p. 385, 
footnote, viz., that there was @ factory of such, objects at Gay& for the pilgrims, who took 
them thence all over the Buddhist world of the time as keeprakes and relies, and presented them 

e to their own places of worship on their roturn home. ‘The tablet figured in the plate is almost 
identical with. the much finer specimen figured by Cunninghameas fig. KM, Plate XXIV, 


The only special remark I would mako about it in thet the serpentine objects towards the 
top of the tablet (see figure below) are not serpent heads, bul the leaves of the bédhi tree, known 
to the Burmese as nyaungywee, 
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The institution of formal pilgrimages to Cayd from Biamaa is proved by the inseription# 
there, dated in the L]th century A. D., and it may be fairly argu thit the presence of thesd 
tablets in Pagin and Pegu ie due tothe pilgrimages ‘nade from the former place in the 


11th century and from the latter, under the anspicos of tho preut rovivilint, King Dhatmmachtth «— 


- dn the 15th century, Dhammachétt ia well known to have wunb t large pilgrimage to Gaya, 


a 
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‘ & Gee alao Crawfard’s Ava, p. 00. In Forchhintnmer’s Heealort. on ha Kyaukke in ‘a ple ut Page, similar tablets 
ane. when on Plakes VIL, and VIII, Nos. 15, 16 and 17 , but not deseribud, Phuyra, flint. of Burma, p. 4 fy seamed. 


te. vento Mate tablete > and no does Clement Willjomay Through Burmah to Uhina, pi d7. 
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Plates XVI. and XVIa. 


As the figures in these two Plates have unfortunately not been numbered, it is necessary 
te give index numbers here, thus :~— 


Plate XVI. 
1 
3 5 
5 ‘ 4 
6 
7 
8 
Plate XVIa. 
* 9 2 
1 3 a 
. 5 
4, 6 


In Plate XVI. all the figures represent terra-cotta tablets from D‘ammabé and Kogun,, 
Figures (1), (4), (5) and (8) represent the, Buddha as Zabfbadé, and Figs. (2), (6) and (7) shew 
him dressed in priestly costume. Figure (7) is interesting as shewing in the original bad 
gilding, .proved bythe figare being now covered with verdigris, 


Figure (3) shews one of three small tablets found in the Kégun Cave. I cannot explain it 
further than by pointing out that it shews a king seated on a throne with a standing female 
figure on either side of him and three seated Buddhas, or perhaps Buddha, Saigha and 
Dharma, over-his head. _ 2 : 


’ ‘ 

in Plate XVIa we have Fig. (1) the Buddha as Zabtbadé and im Fig. (3) Zabtibadé him- 
self kneeling to the Buddha after his defeat. In Fig. (4) we see a specimen of a “Shin 
Buddha,” with the right sole not exposed. All these are from Kégun, Figure (2) exhibits a fine 
plaster head of the Buddha canopied by the grotesqued head of Ananta. This is from the 
Farm Cave. 

In Figs. (5) and (6) are compared two images in wood, gilt, of priests or disciples praying 
to the Buddha. Figure (5) is one of a modern set from Prome of the “ eight attitudes of prayer.” 
Figure (6) is from Kdgun and is clearly ancient in form. 


Plates XVIII. and XIX. 


Yhe fine situations of many pagodas and religious buildings in Burma has been 
often remarked. The same may be said of many of the cities of the Burmese : — Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Prome, Pagan, Mandalay, Sagaing, Ava, Amarapura, are all placed in exceptionally 
fine situations. Even flat Pegu looks well from the river. -*The site of the great, but abortive, 
pagoda at Myingun, opposite Mandalay, is most striking. | : 

Another prominent feature in pagoda building is the habit the Burmese have, ‘owing 
‘to the increased merit gained thereby, of erecting, them in difficult situations. The 
greater the difficulty, the.greater the merit (4dbé). This is common to all Burma, and it may 
be said that most dificult and naturally inaccessible hills have pagodas on the top, access to 
which is often only to be had by. climbing rickety bamboo ladders up dangerous precipices and 
over deep clefis in the rock. : 


In Plate XVIIL is given a well-known specimen of one of many similar pagodas in 

the Shwégyin District, ¢.¢., in the heart of Ramafitiadésa, “Jt is only possible to reach it by . 
means of ladders. re | 

& This has beon noticed by Clement Williams, Through Burmah to China, p. 64: Malcom, Travels, 1889, il- 60. 


s 
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Plate XIX. shews the approach to the D‘ammabi Cave on the Jain River. This plate 
exhibits all the peculiarities above mentioned. It shews the very fine situation of the village 
of D‘ammapPai, the smalt gilt pagoda on the summit of the hill overlooking the river, and the 
monastic buildings around it, The hill in the distance is that in which the great cave is 
situated and on its difficult sammit are situated no less than three small pagodas. 
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The Original Photographs. 


I deve to record fully the origin of the Plates, which Las only been partially noted on 
the Plates themselves. 


Mr. P. Klier of Rangoon took Plates I, VI., VIT., XVII, XVIIL, and XIX. Mr. F. 0, 
Oertel took Plates Ie, III, I1V., V., VIII. Fig. 1, during the journey herein described, The 
late Mr. R. Romanis took Plate II. many years ago. Messrs. Watts and Skeen of Rangoon 
took Plates VIII. Fig. 2, XV. Fig. 1, and at my special request Plates IX, X., XL, XIL, XII, 
XIfla, XIV., R[Va, XV. Fig. 2, XVI, XVIue Mr. W. Robinson of the Oxford Museum 
took Plate Xa, also at my special request. 


12. — Additional Notes.” 
The Seulptures frome Thatin. 


There is a passage in Anderson’s Mandalay to Momien, p. 216, which is extremely valuable 
for the purposes of the present discussions, for it sdems to settle the Northern Buddhistic 
nature of the remains from Thatén. “In the kAyorng [monastery] which formed our 
residence [at Momien], there was a figure of Puang-ku [1. +, Pan Ku] the Creator, seated on 
a bed of leaves resembling those of the sacred padma or lotus, ‘This reomurkable four-armed 
figure was lifesize and naked, save for garlands of leaves round the neck and loins. He was 
seated cross-legged like Buddha, the two uppermost arms stretched out, forming cach a right- 
angle. The right hand held a white dise and the lefta red one.» The two lower arms were in 
_ the attitude of carving, the right hand holding a mallet and the left a chisel.” 


Compare this description with Plate XIIL, and there can be little doubt that the two 
representations are incant for the same mythological personage. As to Pan Eu, T gather from 
Mayer's Ohinese lteader's Handbook, pp. 178 (under Pan Ku), 201 (ander Sze-ina Ts'ien), and 
376 (Sung Dynasty), that this primordial being of the Chinese was unknown int 852, O., and is 
not heard of before 420 A.D. Now, according to Mitel, Baddhian, p. 22th, Buddhistic images 
and ideas first became popularized in Ohinw between 62 and 75 A.D, ander the Niupevor Ming 
Ti of the Hastern Han Dynasty, and at once beenme allied with Tuuisin, which hud at that time 
already descended to the level of the indigenous nnd populee aminism. Further, Pan Ku 
would also appear to be the counterpart, representative, or suvcessor in net and senlptare, as 
wel as in association, of the Buddhist Dharing as eoneeived hy the Northern sehools ot 


Tn this connection, I may us wall note here, as a proofof the survival of Tantrik notions 
wmong the modern Burmese, that I have been for some time eolleeting all the vernacular 
literature I can lay hands on about the “Thirty-seven Nate,” or chief spirits, 1 have amongst 
other documents four complete sets of drawings of the Thirty-sevon Nats. The drawings do 


not agree in numbering or nomenclature, but they all agree in piving two of the Nata four to 
six arms each." 


Thave already had occasion to remark that it ts eaxy to mix up Buddhist and Hindo 


sculpture, and to mistake the former for the latter, Writing, ax f now am, in the hope of 
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9 From inform tion procured sings the pagus of this articles ware web ie , 
% See also Boal, Bu (dhist Records, Vol. i, pr. x 8 Roe ited, Gp, edd. pop. G1 


‘a The stories of the Nats all purpott to be historien) and to #tate whe they were in life. They soem te 


“approach very closely to the ‘saints’ of the Indian M DHalmine, to the Bhilian Of Mouthesn Indin, and fn some 


respects to the canonized saints of Hurope, Bowring shows, Siam, 1, 201, that womething very lik Nudd-worship is 
common in Siam, * | 
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rousing students in Burma to a deep sxamination of the splendid antiquities about them, and 
observing, as indeed one cannot help doing, the unanimity with which they hold that Burmese 
Buddhism has always been what it is now, and their tendency to refer everything Vaishnava or 
Saiva in form to a supposed pre-Buddhistic Hinduism, I would draw prominent attention to 
some remarks made by Brian Hodgson nearly 70 years ago. The caution he inculcates is to 
my mind as important now as it was in those early days of Buddhistie research, 





Writing in 1827 and 1828, he® says: ‘It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish 
to those, who have means and inclination to follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism 
Having myself resided some few years in 4 Bauddha country [Nepal], I have had ample opportu- 
nity of noting this resemblance, and a perusal of the works of Crawfurd,™ of Raffles, and of thé 
Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied me that this curious similitude is not peculiar to the 
country wherein I abide. I observe that my countrymen, to whom any degree of identity 
between faiths, in general so opposite to each other as Saivism and Buddhism, Rever seems to 
have occurred, have, in their examination of the monuments of India and its islands, proceeded 
on an assumption of the absolute incommunity between the types of the two religions, as well 
as between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little, so often as the 
evidence of their examination has forced upon them the observation of images in the closest ‘ 
juxtaposition, which their previous ideas, nevertheless, obliged them to sunder as far apart as 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. 


‘When, in this country in which I reside, I observed images the most apparently 
Ssiva placed in the precincts of Saugata [Buddhist] temples, I was at first inclined to 
consider the circumstance as an incongruity, arising out of ignorant confusion of the two 
creeds by the people of this country. But, upon multiplying my observations, such a resolution 
gave me no satisfaction, These images often occupied the very penetralia of Saugata temples, 
and in the sequel I obtained sufficient access to the conversation and books of the Bauddhas to 
convince me that the cause of the difficulty lay deeper than I had supposed. The best inforined 
of the Bauddhas contemptuously rejected the notion of theimages in question being 
Saiva, and in the books of their own faith they pointed out the Bauddha legends, justifying 
and explaining their use of such, to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the Euro” 
pean works, of which I have already spoken, exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly 
existing in regions the most remote from one another and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whencesoever Bauddha monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by European 
curiosity, the same dubions symbols were exhibited ; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I found employed to explain them. I showed these monuments te 
a well informed old Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, particularly the famons. 
Trimirti image of the Cave Temple of the west. Hoe recognized it as a genuine Banddhe 
image! As he did many others, declared by our writers to be Baiva! see cesseveroee The purpose 
- of my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are, notwithstand- 
ing, strictly and purely Banddha; and that, therefore, in the examination of the antiquities 
of India and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, because on the sites of did Saugata temples 
we find the very genius loci arrayed with many of the apparent attitudes of a Saiva god. Far 
less need. we infer, from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Saivista., .s.......... Upon the whole, therefore, ] deem it certain, as 
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8 “Qn the extreme resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism.”’ 
Oriental Quarterly Magasine, vil. 218f; vill, 2528. ; Languages, ete., of Népdb, 133#. ; 
* a Q. Crawfurd, Sketches of the Hindus, 1702, or perhaps J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago. In 
the former work, Vol. ii. p. LI7f., is an acopunt of the ‘ affinity between the religion of Siam, China, Japan, and 
Thibet, and that of Hindustan,” the author remarking in @ footnote to p. 117, “ with the religion of Arracan anid 
Pogu we are not much acquainted ; but, as far as I had been able to learn, it is almost the same with that of Siam.” 
In 1786, Flouest, the traveller, sent howe a Jong account of the * Religions des Peguans et des Bramas”’ (T‘oung 
Pao, ii. 78.), but it seems to have been official and to have never been published till 1891. « 2 3 
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well that the types of Saivism and Buddhism are very frequently the same, as that the 
things typified are, always more or less, and generally radically, different,” 


Pegu Jars. 


Anderson, Bnglish Intercourse with Siam an the; Seventeenth Century, page 95, gives 4 
reference to the Pegu jar, which is a valuable contribution on the subject, to prove the spread 
of the article at that time. He quotes ‘a memorandum of 1664 preserved in the Public Record 
Office, London, and entitled, ‘The Trade of India, as ‘tis now managed by the English 
Company of Merchants trading in some parts of it isi very invallid in comparison of what is 
now drove by our neighbour nation the Dutch.’” I¢ states that ‘many sorts of clothing are 
sent into Pegu, a Port in y' Bay [Bangala] which returnes rubies and readie money, the coine 
or currant money of the place, allsoe Martanans Jarres. ’’ 


Yule gives the quotation from Pyrard de Laval, already referred to, from the French 
edition of 1679 (i. 179), thus:—‘ Des iarres les plus belles, les mieux vernis et les mienx 
faconnées que j’aye veu ailleurs, Ilyen a qui tiennent autant qu‘vne pippe et plus. Elles 
se font an Royaume de Martabane, d’ou on les apporte, et d’ou elles preunent leur nom par 
toute l’Inde.” Commenting on this passage in his edition of Pyrard (3. 259), Gray remarks,% 
“Mr, Bell (Report on the Maldives, 1850) saw some large earthenware jars at Malé, some abont 
two feet high, called rwméa, and others large and barrel shaped, called métebdn. The name 
seems to survive also on the Madras coast; «&y., we find in Mr. P, Brown’s Zillah Dictionary, 
1852, ‘Martaban, name of a place in Pegu: a black jar in which rice is imported from (sic) 

thence.’ ” 


In Brown’s Dictionary of the Mixed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, 1854, 1 
find, page 88: “ Martaban, a black Pegu jar; so called because imported from Martaban,” 


Perhaps the neatest unconscious reference of all to the Pegu jar isin Hunter's Account of 
Pegu, 1785, which tells us (page 65) that ‘a foreigner may marry one of the natives, on which 
occasion he pays a stipulated sum to her parents; but, if he leaves the country, he is not per. 
mitted to carry his wife along with him, So strict is the Jaw in this particular, and 50 
impossible it is to obtain a dispensation from it, that some men, who have had a preat affection 
for their wives, have been obliged, on their departure, to carry them away secretly in jars, . 
which were supposed to be filled with water.’’ 


I may as well summarize here, in tabular form, the history and wanderings of the Pegu 


Jar from the evidence alluded to above and ante, page S40f,, including the statements made 
in Yule, Hobson-Jobsen, ¢. v. Martaban. 


t 
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Date. Placo, Namo, Aathor. 








c. 748 | Burmte oe see ven tee eonare Parker. 

¢. 832 | Burma we woe one ne ban eve Parker. 
UB50 | India 5 se ase) wee] Martabin.., 4. ave| IDm Butta. 

6, 1450 | France wn see eee = oval Martabani esi eos} “1,001 Jours.” 
1516 | Pegu se see woe gee | Martubun oe = eel Barbosa. 
2598 | Do. oe ose ones eee Marturtuna or §=—s ave | Linschoten. 
1609 | Philippines and Japan v| Tibor ae ser et DO Morgan. 
1610 | Maldives von wee wee | Martone ee «=e | Pyrard de Laval. 
1615 Portugal ve ows eel Martabania 


haces nibatahdeesitiaiachindt athe ee, hata nant at 


‘a ens| DU Jarric, 
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_™ Pyrard was wrecked in the Maldive Islands on the 2nd July 162, and was a captive thero till February 1607, “ 


and it was duxing his captivity that he remarked on the Martaban jars, which he saw in the ships from Mogor (es the a 
Yoset of Gnd and Gujardt), Arabia, and Persia. meee ee 
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Date.' Place. Name. Author. 


1664 | England eee sas o-| Martanan ... oes ..{ Anderson. 

1673 | France ... a wus «| Merdebani see «| Galland, 

1673 | Western India.. eee «| Mortivan ... “ee ses] Bryer. 

1688 | India... +1 ses = aee| Montaban... =. aus) Dampier, 

1690 | Moluccas ees ae ..| Martavana owe «| Rumphins, 

1711 | Pegu .. HP See -| Mortivam ... aes «| Lockyer. 

1726 | India wc , oes wea ...| Martavaan are sf Valentijn. 

1727 | Pegu... ‘oe eee ..| Martavan... ese ..| Alex. Hamilton. 

1740 | India ... ove ou exe] PeGu Jar ove tse «| Wheeler. 

1820 | Arabia aud Persia ... «| Martaban ... wie | Fraser, 

1833 | Pegu ose aoe «| Pegu Jar ... “a w-| Low, 

1850 | Bortieo... oes oo} Gusith ove ace ws |, Boyle. 

1851 | Calcutta and Maulmaim veel Pogee Jar 00 ie «.| Huhibition Catalogue, 1851. 

1852 | North Madras... sts | Martaban... joe «| Brown. 

1880 | Maldives .+  .. | MA@tab&n(Bumba) _...} Bell. 

eens rests eenenatesheneeneengeneeeaeeepetenenpeneetsen 
Some Forgotten Ancient Sites. 





The whole of Hastern Ramafifiadésa, now comprised in the Maulmein, or Amherst 
[Kyaikk‘ami], District of Burma, having for centuries been the battle ground between 
Burman, Talaing, Shan, Karen, Taung’a, Siamese, and Cambodian, — the cockpit, in fact, of, 
Lower Burma, — is alive with historie memories and full of old historic sites, which, perhaps 
patience and careful study, both of the surface of the country, and of the old MS. chronicles 
and records preserved in many parts of it, may: yet recover to the stndent. 


Many of these places are now practically unknown even to the local residents, and 
certainly so to the world of orientalists in general, But, in one of the wildest pamphlets abont 
Burma that is has been my lot to pernse, Uoryton’s Letier to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on the prospects of a direct Trade Route to China through Moulmein, 1870, at page 12, 
is preserved a paragraph from a Forest Report of 1843, which has a notice, worth following 
up, of some ruined sites along the Paungjin river, forming part of the boundary between 
Burma and Siam :— 


* Before the occupation of these Provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thoungyeen 
was divided into four counties or jurisdictions, extending from Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported a considerable Talien [Talaing] population. ‘The chief cities, the rnins of which 
may still be traced, were Meerawadie, Doungnuey (now Wiensaw), Dounggryyeen (now 
Ekalaik), and Dong Thoungyeen. These were all situated on the now British bank of the 
Thoungyeen, whilst their rice cultivation lay on the other side of the river, now possessed by the 
Shans subject to Siam.’ For these town names read Myawdilt, Dingnwé, Winsd, Dongjiyin, 
Déngbaungjin. All appear to be unknown to any fame, except Mydwadi, which is mentioned 
in the British Burma Gazetteer, II. 797, and again at page 428. This time without any kind of 
mention as to its being # place of ancient historical interest. Mason, Natural Productions of 
Burma, page iii. of the 1850 Ed., gives a story of another site of similar name, Déngyin, under 
‘the name Dodugyang, in his own peculiar romantic style; and this story is partly repeated in 
the British Burma Gazetteer, II. 141, s.v. Doonreng: so difficult is it in the present state of 








Me te ace ia as cle a aE 

The author was Recorder of Maulmain; and for astonishing discursiveness and, to the Anglo-Burman, 
for amusing comments on current local politics, I recommend this production. One gathers that he lived in per-. 
petual hot water with the Government, and one does not wonder. 
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Burmese transliteration to identify place names. Déngyin appears to bea Karen ‘a Raing 
according to Mason, who takes the opportunity, as usual, to record the local folk-et i Ptdlegy 
thereof as the true one! ‘ 


The Kogun Oave. 


The American Missionary, Malcom, travelled about the rivers which contre at rs, 
in 1885 with Judson, and gives an account, somewhat confused in its outlines, of ne 
visited by myself. He says that he went to “the three most remarkable — one on ti 
Gyieng and two on the Salween,” I gather from his doscription that these were rospect 
the D'ammabd on the Jain and the P'dgdi and Kogunon the Salween, Of the last he giv 
an account in his Travels, Vol, II. p. 61, which is sufficiently graphio to be worth repeating, 
The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular, but uneven, face of the mountain, inclosed in 
a strong brick wall, which forms a large vestibule. The entrance to this enclosure is bya path, 
winding along the foot of the mountain, and nothing remarkable strikes the eye, till one passes 
the gate, where the attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the space within the 
wall filled with images of Gaudama of every size, but the whole face of the motntain, to the 
height of 80 or 90 (? 50) fect, is covered with them, On every jutting crag stands some 
marble image covered with gold, and spreading its uncouth proportions to the setting (? rising) 
sun, Every recess is converted into shrines for others. The smooth surfaces are covered by 
small flat images of burnt clay and set in stucco. Qf these last there are litorally thousands, 
In some places they have fallen off with the plaster in which they were set, and left spots of 
naked rock, against which bees have built their hiyes yndisturbed. Nowhere in the country 
have I sean such a display of wealth, ingonuliy, and industry, But imposing as is this 
spectacle, it shrinks to insignificance, compared to the scene which opens on entering the 
cavern itself, tis of vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs no human art to render, - 
it sublime, Tho eye is confused, and the heart appalled, at the prodigious oxhibition of infa- 
tuation and folly (sctl., religious zeal of a difforent kind to the writer's), Hvorywhere on the 
floor, overhead, in the jutting points, and on the staluctite festoons on the roof, are crowded 
. together images of Gaudama, tho offerings of snecessive agus, Some are perfectly gilded, 
others incrusted with calcareous matter, somo fallen, yet sound, others mouldered, others just 
erected. Some of those are of stupendous size, some not larger than one’s finger, and some of 
all the intermediate sizes; marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay, Some, evonof marble, are ao 
timerworn, though sheltered of course from changes of temporature, that the face and fingers 
are obliterated. In some dark recesses, bats were heard, and seemed numerous, but could not 
he seen, Here and there are models of temples, Iyoung, &e., some nob largor than half a 
bushel, and some 10 or 15 feet aquare, absolutely filled with small idols, heaped promiscuonsly 
one on the other. As we followed the paths which wound among the group of figures and 
models, every new aspect of the cave presented new multitude of i images, A ship of 500 tons 
could not carry away the half of them,” : 
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Dandaka, a country or people.......-duecsseseey 176 
Dandakivana: forest .....crevcercssernsssescsecrenene 176 
Dandapifgalaka, a people rere rerras 71) 


Os BQ eae CEFeue Fes EBS 


Dangyidaung Hill, opposite Prome, legend 
OL savsnnoaeucatieesdssonavensauesiwaanesstsswrssieacesian LOU 
Dansborg Fort at Tranquebar.., 0.00. seosessee see! 116 


Danturaka, & people recrrcverccccssecrcnccenespserene LG 
Darada, & people... ssc. sesceseasese ere sesresccccsenne 176 
Darduva, & MOuUntaitd....cccercoersescsccacorsecsetese 176 
D&rva, & poOple .ccsesesscccus conteccevangheraceaesons LUO 
Ditsaméya, & people o00 sarees con ess reciecindbengingnre Lee 
Dadapura, the modern Mandasir is...scerecr. BG 
Daddrna, or Dasdrna, a people wwasevensrennes 176 
Daséraka, or Didéraka, a people mits... 476, 177 
date: of establishment of Biddhiam in Bur- 
roa, 17:— Burmese Era, instances of, in 
inscriptions, 2, 5:— importance of the, in the 
, KalyAnt Inscriptions, 11 :— South Indian, 
discussed, 136 f, :~-.some that do not work 
patiolactorily ss... cercaarerser soe copes ove ame ete 108. 
dates caloulated ...80, 81, 900%, 04, O5f,, 10%, BIOE. 
Daulatébéd is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unpaged = —— 
capital of Mahérashtra...... see areaanunligue esver LID? 
Days of the week mentioned*in recorded 
dates _ , oy ‘ 
Bund ayeiccernssaieers teerenseseerceeesne A, 43, 97 
 WMondayracereresesrereeD, 42, 46, 52, 137, 198 
TPCEIAY eo seen vesserseeees sense 46, 90, 188, 219 
Wedneaday...5, 43, 44 (thrice), 45, 46, 
| 137, 138, 219 
Thursday invoee cssseroeereenedd, 46, 94, 95, 186 
Friday ass sesveesa esses ces sores sessed 46, H6n- 
Saturday... By 5, 44, 49, 188, 219, 220 — 
recorded dates :~— ™ 
Gare (‘Thurgday) sccswsecsseees oeceseresnG2, 108 
Ravi (Sunday)..sceecnesecsersee see enereccce ree see 109 
Homa (Monday) orecesseersenrerrecreresrensere LOG 
Gukra (Wriday).ssresseeceesareveeeeGO, 81, 8% 1B 
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day, civil, of the fortnight, or month, denoted 

by gudi and badi, mentioned in recorded 
dates :— 

“« former half’? :—~ 

LGU vescea desane crwaererasetens 137 

137 

1:38 

137 


137 


5th... OR POT EME BEF TAS DESKHH THe CORSHHEHE ATS AHS FED EE 
7th Tee ROR HEA eae hae tF Fees asnege DHHAKA THA EHE woe Lau, 


Sth... PYYETINTELOLISTIV TT PIERROT Ieee) 


Tvth ..... 
“latter half” :— 

LOU: ietsetesuewsrencaes 
first fortnignt :— 

5th...... 
second fortnight :— 


178 
» 136 
PWwYMUEEERIECMYVYIMVTIMER MERE ERLE BETSY) eee ope o1Y9 
219 
a 
at) 


TSt:icccisnce'senconkescaveee evcevern end Qevensernes 
dark foftnight :— 

BE: ia cianeeehsavavvacnosceecseeewnasetbeute. ty. is 40 

ONC -kivsceiveceeaiasvslebaeee mp Up eer teeg LU 

Et liccicic nas veseuasceteksvecsoees squceiesraveaweaks sl 


"thy ROC aha ene AMTRER RAH CEK HOO TAD MAA TEHHSE OHS He She HOD 5 


Sth PPISITTT ORIN TISITE TIER Te lt 5; 42, 46, 107 

Vt cdciccesnsastessssarsstreemccsee 40, 4a, 40 

TOE iivesvusica cies vovaceasssersiceteive Gey. ok, 46 

LSCccsesseanevsascvecsuccevasisaeeeesteeay 2U, dele 
bright fortuight — 

5 Uosa ceaeeuvenecnsusave jiudisthavecbeumennedO, 108 

ONG oi evideswevucvuaueeesaueresecaieaesaiswivansats i fe 


AGN sci \avnveswnaac (ieseskuu ese ecaavaleaceseaieeete AD 
GOGH: (THDEN.) ciscscuvedsnsasevs vevtssesceves sees (U0 
(UL is idnn lave sncsanniaaeseistueiscreenes 4H, G0, 08 
Bth srrrsscsesseces ororsescone &, 40, 50, 82, BY 
WEL ciasdciisnidecadejactacssecsipues Oy 2, 00s 0S 
AOt: (it BES; ) sasaisissessvssecuciseoscdseseien UE 
18th FOO HA md Dae Red Fe COO RHE HOS OES abO HEL OH HRON ERE 46 
14th COC ooo Eat OED Eh HARE TS DEDe OS EER EEO WED SERTHE ROE 108 
fortnight not specified :— 
full moon dee vegses cen ceeneavensersenceenes oop thy AG 
dates, lunar, i. ¢., ¢ithd, mentioned in recerded 
dates TITILECTECIICCELISIOELTITiTrirrerrerrerrerTrerriyTTrre #0 
day, solar, mentioned in recorded dutes :— 
OU wiaseusacvedawcseuceasieusentvieebecshvins ticeudcuteis LOR 
PULL: Seu cundadlesegnsiesed cheesy accsceisetiunecdicevcaie: 110 


Dat 


26th ROT bemoan Tee ete nde BOR Cad nae serene BSOCHHE RTE OEP EHS Bae 107 


Hae CHO tes bee bee enbaanyessee nue Fhe eee oe ON twee ee one 138 


j REGUL: csiscedewhehecuanmaualensenbig wevacenedaenkenace: 107. 
80th TI SIRRPSUIOSIIOTICVISTIVISETINTTETIRYT STITT Te TT soo li Gn. 
dead, the kingdom of the.serscassesesnsvscesees 177 
Baiemon guardian of a fairy, 318, 324; of 
~ | MOWOMIB sei daecneaceudeceeacluw al aceheeeseuiskcretiads 
demons, with elf-locks .0..s0ssessssscesscn esses acs 177 

| deus em machind in folktales s.cssssccsessocesree 1968 
Dévanarnplyetionn, king of Coylon sissee 88 


248 
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he tire ites Pe le 


dev eheee eo camme teymun, corre inn pe see he bon omer ee eee neem ot eal 


Davandin Piyé of the new edicts iduntified 

With Piyadasi...cs.sccssessescecesceetrscasens coeees BCE, 
DOvikd, 0 rivet? cccccsvsccee cossecervecisevscenseasnes S10 
Dhammachéti (of Pegu), some accort of 

him, 13: deseribed as king of Ramah. 

Taddsa occ ceevescences sietareas. (Lo 
Dhamunisdkarujid 22 ASK wesc evecnecsetnecmsees 
Vhamuiavildaathora = Sariputty cece A 
Dhanushimat, a morntaitreerccccecsecenarecversene ATE 
Dharmapat tana, 0 City vv rccccscccreeresssceesesee LY 
Dharmaranya, a@ forest rewioir.cecceceecessoecesens 
Dharwir District, , inseriptions in the, 

PIC ELGONL ny ck Cee cue vecceswaveiieeerceesese eo Oye se 
diamonds; the ancient places where they 

WOPU FOUN scacacseaceceacesaeweap ccoueeesrenieve rsa dee 
Viigdn, = Digeiit wssunccecsecnccvecervacsesevecsssenee Ld 
Digone = Dayo ... iGeieaseatene. “27 
Diguinpacheti is a Palicized form of Dagon, 

U7: == Shwédagdn Pagoda cscs 7 
Dipankara Srijfiinu, soe Atisw cess IRE 
divghagrtea, ‘people with Jong necks! seco 177 
dirghakéda, long-haired poopie” acces TT 
dirghdaya, long-faced people? cececscscene TTF 
divishthea, ‘the inhabitants of heaven, or 


wee C28 CER TER SAF HOKE een ene 


tz 
<< 
+e 


TRE msi eee ereeaeny 


dwellers in the’ eky : SHR OSHENE eR ECeRE Ree eee VETeH 177 
dog-fuced people... teweee rer TYEYINY ICT ees eee 7? 
Dogon = Dogonne s= Digit sesserccescaseere Be 


Doéhdibuld, of Tul’at Dia, an account of the, 
AL identifieation of the dobhita,,. eeenebane Pre | ey, 
Doma, the Uipaies SOR Hee Cee Ae ree BHM F EE BAe ee een eEE 177 


Ding jtyin, an ancient site in Burniitc...ccee HBG 
Dingnwé, an aneient site in Brain ce ccseceens UD 
Donythaungyin, ancient site in Burma... in 
Dongyin, an aucient site i Bawa ss seerreee HOG 


Doupgon saat Dagon ROO SET CERI OPE VEAK HESSEN PHO Kee RHE EDD a7 
Dravida evuntry 177 


Drdvida, ‘of or helonping to Dravidial' ecses 177 
vents in Palktalen sscoscssssonees eneswcsseeneseeven steed 


Duttaluuny sun Mahhbinhauws and Hodayt, 
king of Prome, 10: legend abenit: Linn eesere 


tu 
Dvfravati eine Banylok PTTUTTETINVGIOTTLILETINTTET LETT of 


eure: people with ons like a winmnewing fan. 177 
eclipse of the wnoon mentioned ina recurded 
PIHEYIPEHOTA ccocasscscnccrscet cevensacsoessscccsseess 0 
Aeucharand, tonefooted paphe sesascsereeveccee 177 
Bkalaik, an auciont site in Burittiieccsccssscne 868 
fhapida, ‘onefuuted peaple! sescccesssrrsecee 177 
Cltvildchana, ‘oneeuyed people" cscecmoeees LFF 
Clophinnts, the glum of ceesesecssnecsssosesescevessne dad 
Hlldrh, wentioned iy the Drihadt-Seaiheited a 
V GHAI: siciviaae vide ccaauties tevasihavnieeeisseensa Duy aoe 
era, the Iinuchakkaexplained, 7:- -Tuukshina- 
nasénn, proofs that it eommenced 1110 A.D., 
107: 7th year of current reign, 137; 1sth 
year of current reign quoted, 389 :-—12tth 
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eee eg gree A Rt eran ete aneenaven ampere meena erey-aneoramronmnenrnn en, 
a, 


year te om with introduction of the (Buddhist) 
Roligion into Pugdma quoted, 830;— 1472nd 
yeur from the establishment of the Reli- 
winn in Lankadipa quoted ......scceesscreess 
eras veed in recorded datus —~ 
Anno Buddha (Jinachakka)...2, 5, 17, 38, 
33, 39 
Jeutese- <Oe 
Chihikya Vikram... sess wsclecsressesessees 109 
Bali yttiyt, sascsssssceecsesssceesenncessesaaere LLB note 
Links inane ss. ssesecsvecneens css ssecesessees 107 
Bikes 107, 136, 137, 220 
Sukkérdj ... 2,6, 17, 30, $2, 84, 42, 45, 46, 87 
PO LININNDE Wee wcdasdiensane ten aacessdvabaecacvaauaceeesee LOR. 
Vikrama Samvat...80, 81,82, 83, 94, 98, 108#. 
eras used in MSS.:— : 
Jnyn TIRTINIITITETIE TIT TTT ween eens 95 
VAAN ciseicaveusicciueecenaneweess 90, 97 
ora, names of Jovian years used in ieacemled 
dates ;-— 
AAs id iiss cvsiaesivcastevintccoeuasancietucnnseeaies 197 
Akshaya (Kshaya) ve4 enn unnven sep ese sunene pence 136 
Kilaka PTITETI NUYS OMTICIIIT ETT ISR eT) 136 
Pra RV iin vik cee seston cincdessk ced sa ea dows Seiewe TAG 
PYAMACHIN, sccicsdcrsissdiinevicduicaesedeovesiee: 187 
SAA ccsssatervosseveseses svcconenscareevene 107 
SAUMY — sescreccsevecersossseesacessseserseesssee 108 
r 8 dbbakyit asa dok ves CUS peod eu vid hans eaiaand coger lk nO 
Sukla RE ERE ER AGH Ler EOD HOO EBA OPE ECE FES ORO PEs tas peewee 136 
Vid va vag... cvsrvvecs AVITTTTTELIL ITY LL Lay inl tl 188 
YUvar veecccvccccacencoeseneny sssnwapeounevenseuenecey 187 
Rt ymology of place-names in Burma’ t.s0. 198 
evil oye 17) ERUPT vesenccneccn seve non snesonsenseccse 56 
eyoa; one-cyed people, 171, 177; three-eyed 


peuple TTR TT MISES TEE eatiese 


39 


( hod TERY IMIIVILELELieTisiivririi err ety ery ye 


Sot bed £00 COR FRE eee Pee oan 


Ves sennee 


177 
furans; dog-faced, horge-faced, long- pat . 

wud tiger-froed people wsecsssseescerervuacere 177 
fuiriua; fumore, 818M. :—~ names of ... » B24 
© Pari" coves dosoribed, J87f, 820i. ; Harm 

=z P'drum, name of a Buddhist cave, dis- 

cussed suaisad tvoosesevsaneooxesntnacs ee vavoncedeousasv DD0he 
fate, written, 279, 240:—- heroine destined to 

vive birth to the Sun and Moon, 315 #.:— 

overruled by Paramddar secre scscer neces 292 
fonthor (nae hair) magic wecicsssessessesvessneee 27GE. 
duet; one-footed people..resrersessersreee seosersee 127 
Henk, enters Of FAW sicsesersetrescsrensesease sere 177 
figures, Buddhist, from Burma expleined... we B61 
finger of a devotes of the Sun feeds children 

wher SUCKGG asvsecssssenssrvorses ven ese stoves eres OLD 
flute, magic, in folktales, charms animals, 76; 

has no power over cows, 70 :— magic, notes 

on variants, 76f,:—~ references to variant, a 78 
Folktales :-— 


Arakan COR £05 088 FER DOR OOH CREE AE hge,9ee POR ORE LO BRE EAE HE 


. 98ff. 


Hindustan ......00cscccesee 21, TO, 2894., 391 


Lushais...... mS rnatooerecs one W Olle 
Salsette ...ssccessar ceva SSM, cae ‘276ff., 306i. 
Santali, noted .....e.seccssescecsenscessessseonspeqre 95 
Among the Sgaw-Karens ........ oie 2845 | 
Western India... ......sssseccsosse rer eve | 21888. 3lif, 
forests, various, of ancient India ....... _ 177 
fortune, seeking, by a journey in folktales: we «OD 
foundling, out of the sea, in folktales ........ 246 
frogs, worship of, among the Néwars of Népél, 
2921. :— given the title of paraméévara in 
Népil, 294:— called BhOminitha in NépAl.. 294 


eVene CUR EEstece 


Gajihvaya, apparently the modern Dehli ... 178 
Gajapura, the modern Dehli ........ . 8 
Gambhirik& river .......... asus . 178 
Ganapati of Nalapura, his penealouy, 815. _ 

INSCTIption Of, NOLEM -.. ececrcrecsssseeMecnrenvee Bh 
Guyapati I., Kaékatiya, his inks discusssd: we «O26 
Ganapati II., Kaikatiya, his date discussed... 326 


Ganardjya, & kingdom v...sccccccssssscevessersseese 178 
Gindhfra country and people..., . 178 
Gandharva, the choristers of fhancen.s . 178 
Gang4, the river Ganges .. w. 178 


Garavi of Valligéma, his rebeliongainst the 
king Of Ceylon ....ssseeccnsce ase see ene sar sec ansces 
Garuhé; see Guruhé .. sandusiusnbds dee 
Gaudaka, a people... avsnteeiais 178 
Ganragriva, a ee saessisstcnes sidan #78 
Gavyay & POOPED sess ccsccseepreseeativtnedeceoose 1B 
geographical motes ; the divisions-6t Tadia, 
and the countries, tribes, &¢., &c., aceord- 
ing to the Brihat-Sarhhitd of: Var&hami- 
hira:.. 169 to 195 
Ghésha, 1 a cane: . 178 
ghosts of Hur Saean bene it in an n Indian folk 
TALE scccsecees eesene BID 
Girinagara, t a | ott 6. rere ite ane sane abe "278 
Girivraja, & pecplec Sengiwagdedee seeove 270 
glazed tablets and bricks in Burma explained,’ 
$58, 855f., inseribed tablet from Wunthé 
Aescribed csr wee aeons BAT 
glazing, an old are in 5 Bartig seiledsanedeessse S40E: 
Gobbix in the Nizim’s Doiminona the date 
' of an inscription ab .sesssecseecees .- 298 


42 
. 178 


ves Fee svelte 


@Pee esa Pht now ae, CaS eee eaD cara 


@ oB4geeange 


OREEE Oe RERKOD 40008 GSES BEE 


BOs USO FEB oto OE 


| ‘God’ among the Karens, 284 sa soiois 


afthe ‘father’ of the Karens .... shin 
GOdAvarl PIVEL, .. ree nec yee hes aveccas ate ~ 178. 
Gila, a foreign people: in antient Bueuas aang "168, 


Gélamattikanagara = Ayetbéma wn... 16 
Gélangila, ae © % MOUNGAIN... sgerccoeene 178 
gold, the regions of .. See 1 
Gomanta, a mountain .. ssiessulasedarnadsseusasecsn, 10S 
Gomatt, a Tier ooo. cecarcsecsesescopeseasennessaers 178 
Génarda, a people . sae wehiee Sadcaeeecusses okt 


Burm... rah Ose be eee eRe nee He an ores ovne he svevosave BOGE | Gépachala = — Gwalior « Pee eesesenes Fae tes G2 Kew Foe Cet BL 
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L sienanmmeaiamataes name 


GOpAdri == GwWALOr isssccccsseccsncersacetssssens BL 
Guda, a people 
Guhila, geneaology of the, 81:— family of 
Médapéla, an inscription of the, noted...... 80. 
Guruha, 2 river wiabbasete ideas saviasenscaissanaen: bdo 


eeaoe Odd OOO ROB ezea cee tBe age ass ane Gbeane 178 


Haihaya, a people ...rsssesseessereesscosssenserecsens 129 
hair, golden, of heroine, in folktales, 196 :— 
notes on variants, 17:— of hero (golden) 
floats down to heroine, 76; — (and skin) of 
herd, colour in folktales —~— gold.....wessee 26 
hair, people with various kinds Of... sesso 12Y 
Hala, & peOple....scsescrcsessenssnssenvsssessessecsenss LGV 
Harhsavatimandala = Pegu Province of old 
Talaing kingdom. wsscorersssveessrssessssesvevees OF 
Fiarhasvatinagara == Pegy siscscscnesresessdt, 46 
Harhsavatipura == Peg seccescsovsscvvece vvceeees 44 
Harahaura, & people .rerevecsssane converses conssvses LF 
Haribhudja == Laos .s.secevesscsessresseccnseceveee AL 
Haripuiicha ( = Haribhufija), district of... 4 
Hazira, perhaps == the ancient Abhisfira 
country 
head-dreases, importance of, in Buddhist 
figures jcplddweeuesne Wendie sea eiwesiesecenacence OOM, ODe 
Hémagiri, @ MOUNLAIN coocreens WeeTITitiTiT titi its 179 
Hémakund ya, m place sesessssesssecsessotesvensne 179 
Hémaitéila, a people... ssssoepessseveresveanscersssvee 179 
hermitages SdUab ash NOA eae sedcueseuevawesecbiepeunevaiee: ATE 
heroine, birth of, from a splinter run into the 
hand, 78 :— comes out of mango, 201; found ' 
in a box, 290:— drops lotuses when she 
speaks, 248 :— drowning of, in folktales .. 100 
Himavat, the Himflaya mountains ssecseesses 179 
Hiven Teiang; the capital of Mahdrishtra, ' 
mentioned by him without naming it, is 
N&sik, 115;—the capital of Kong-hin-na- 
pu-lo is very probably Karnal ....scesense 116 
Hodgson Briin — his opinions on Northern 
SUNCOM ss cceiaiess iiiecsb vena cavsdouaucweediesickec 868 
horse-faced people... TIPTISIYL ILM ery PTT itr TT ayy 179 
HOH in the Belgaum District, the date of an 
INSOLIPtION Bb resone ccc concanvescecseraveserssccenva QOQ 
ELAnA, & PCOPlO sas sesocova tanssvarssererssensesnssvvenee 47D 
Hunagund in the Dharwar District, the date 
of an inscription Ab oes downsevercnenveansesonsscas 298 


> 
SOP Cho dhe Od Pod BEE HREG CHH OEE CORRES COE EEO EHD COR 172 


identification — by picturess.s.-csorsersrcssvseree B24 

Ikshumatt, & river Pe EIST ir isis r ati ttt ey) « 128 

Ikehvaku, apparently a paople ....ccccocsscoseee 179 
images, description of Buddhist inthe D‘am- 
math& Caves, 332%; in the Furm Caves, 
831; the large deposit of, at the Kagun 

@ Oave, 837; at Thatén, notes on serosseroes oe B4bf, 

impossible task, variant of the ssessosseersereneBLSe, 
India, ancient; the divisions, countries, 
, tribes, &o., &o.,. according to the Brihat. 

. sSadhtid of Varthamibira,,., srersrsesees LO9 OO 195 
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Inscriptions edited, 86f., 290ff., 3842., S432. :-—~ 
Kalyant of Dhammachéti, 13ff.; Pali and 
Burmese, 29ff.; Postgdaung of Stinbyuyin, 
ff. :-—- Sanskrit and Tamil; '57f.; a 
Vabteluttu, 67f.:— Six Unpublished — 
account of, 80. :—~ in the D‘ammath4 Caves, 
a3d4: — Kiéfichtpura of Sumaraké fahala 
Pandya, noted, 61:— Buddhist, at Kégun, 
noted, 361 :—~ Sanskrit, at Tagaung, 7:— 
on the sculptured stones from Thatéin, 
B60: at Tranguebar sesseoseseaccssvncascceses ene 

Irfivati, Gh TIVGT savsceiessedaaseunsediccoeedicasedaces 

islunds, various, of ancient India ...cccscssecses 


116 
179 
179 


jackal-caters TIETITIT ITT TT LLL TTiTTiTiTrTrrirrr rit 
Jain, a possible Dignmbara figure found in 
Thaton, 845; — literuture, Weber's Cata- 
logue of, in the Berlin Library ...cscsceeess 112 
Jambudipa = Burma wscscssssesccssanssssssersee 44 
Jdambupati, Burmese legend about scccocsesse SUP 
Jdnakt-mangal, of Tul'st Das, an account of 
the 6 pt 000005 DE oer eee ewacs TISTILIITITTITITI TITTY TS Tit) 203 
jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair’,., 179 
jatdeura, ‘demons with matted hair or elf. 
locke’ CHORES. oneeene meentnancenereiane sensenncscesess 170 
Jathara, or perhaps Jatharu-Anga, » people.. 179 
Jatilavarman, Pandya, son of Maravarman. 
° ‘ 65, 
Jayavaddhananagara in Coylom s.sscofesossces ees 
Jétuvana seot in Ceylon, the sssssrovssssesceutes 
Jétavanavihfira, foundation of, in Oeylon (266 
A. D.) 200 OSE rae TTT Ti TTT O90 POE REA Ed FON SOs dae FER ERD 
Jéyavadghana =the Toungoo District of 
Burma wasescens CAD CAD HRREEE CHE COO OHT SOD EEE Ase eee 400 Gat 4, 7 
Jinachakka ora, mode of notation used in, 
explained 900990708 200 Fab 000 NOE FOE son eeeeeecegeee eS ane rf 
Jétinagara, distriat of #08 CON CUS FES DOR FEY EOS ORF Cue ses 4 
Jyinga, a people Soe son concen segues ceeeesens sesoucsenere LED 
“judgment,” a, Salsette version of the iden, 
in folktates TOO RRO ON one Rew otarnsetvtunsunnnosertonses ee 
Jupiter in Makara quoted in an inscription... 138f, 
Jyéubpbé, the goddess uf misfortune... 8 


68 
42 
39 


39 


& and 9, interchange of initial, in Burmese 

place-names... bOn Ov EaD DBO EDS Sue eee cecaassnsnacseenee BOD 
Kabtr, us a disciple of RémAnand w.sesscrsceres 227 
Kabitidbalt, see Kabditta Rdmdyan évepseessess BOO 
Kabitta Ramdyan of Tul'si Dis, an account 

of the, PAT hed HN date of, discussed... Spanos ert yne a7 
Kachchira, & people PT UPTOIS SPOT Te Tier y TT 179 
Kachchha, the modern Cutoh country .ssoe. 179 
Kaikaya, & people cnn ene eas rvateenenvennsssoncensecnes ALP 
Kailasa, the gacred mountains. tosvavecseseese 200) 
Kailavata, & people... bonnes tantescoeteeaeseenascrsness LOO 
Kairalaka, the people Of Kéralasscsecnscescsecee 400 
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K dkattya Dynasty, note on the chronology of 
the 1a ROW CAE O08 Orem Ene TEE tadies ddn eee ned Nas tee Ceetes 825f. 
Kaluchuri family, genealogy of the 82 
KAlajina, a people or PlACE vesener derasssecerrece 180 
Kalaka, & people... REOLOT baw OEP ATE COR Kae nue Ose sseted ase 180 
Kalakoti, a fortress or GUY: usccerieseeceicues 180 
Kulambu = Colombo 42 
Kailafijana, perhaps for BAlatlj ara, vuccrescesesase 180: 
Kulhana, notice of the codex archetypus, 140: 
~— date of COdeE sessscssrcsesrercesssine aacsesscece 140 
Wulingwa COUNLY ....0scesenenevsecrsarssensereseverses 180 
Kalinga Haihayas ...cscccsssesssscssoseers 82 
Kalinga, the people of the Kalinga country... 180 
Kalmdaha, a people scessscsessevessascesseeace srecee 180 
Kulyéut is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 
capital of Mahérashtra.....sscscoscscseesenssvees 118 
Kalyani, simd at Pegu, origin of the name, 
50 :—~derivation of the name, 13 :— its 
situation, 13:— object of founding it, 13 :— 
date of, 13:—: Insoriptions, their present 
condition, 2742. ; their contents, 14f.; are the 
ruling authority on consecration ceremo- 
nies, 12; method of reproducing the text, 
18 :— some details of the stomes sersecssteces 
Kalyanitiesamehdthéra, title of Suvanna- 
abbhanathéra, TT TTI IRTIRTTi Tr iit rth 85 
KAmbéja country and people ........ss047], 180 
Kambéja is (P) the Sham Btates .userecssons Seuage? ote 
Karabdjasaighapekkha sect of Buddhists 
(Dale), riea of, explisined PEt bad wo dane cher one yee. 
Karhkadéva Paramirea ' Jan Pbaerbancnes pscecewen siqtee 80 
kammavdoha, s Buddhiss sacred tanh’: v.seeve 
Kampdja, district of, 4: is not Qambotlia secs: .’ 
kanaka, the region of gold wecsseveesovivsveneey BS 
Kénfpur in the Kélh&pur territory, an 
inscription at, NOLICE arescocrsenssat reser esress RVG 
Kitichi, thé modern Conjeveram serecisensnugs 380 
Kandsa-Gopladérn, his date SUR ADs Ue oes HE FEE EHS 219 
KAbdjivayappérur == Kéfichivayal = Kascht,.» O2f, 
Kanks, a people sis supensvedund¥onsasudeunnnapsed pesnes: 
Kankila-Chola, a list of hig successors ..... 1410, 
Kahkata, & people vs. cercsrssssssussenessenrennsees 180 
Kantakasthala, & place iobesWaeeeeVciddendoesvdueane: LOO 
Kanthadhina, & people rssrssess sseuetsereverencsers 180 
Kantipura, a city ITTY STITT TT Litt ee 180 
Kapila, & poople svcrssesesse senrsessetorternreesreee 180 
Kapiehphala, a Adee = LOCALLY ssosereuiacv ees 7 
Ra UngenaAgara om POGRAZ ven sds cus ove reenes cee 
Karavandapnrem mentioned in aninacription. 672 
Karens, their nationality discussed, 180 f.2-—- . ° 
folk-origin of the err TUT tit at ee sovneg eee DOME, 
karma, doctrine of, examined, 220.8. -—Bulat » vt 
Dia's Gootrine OF renreeveesreces aon pando ane tomeae 1268, 
Karmanéys, the modern Kamre] seusseeeee LE 
Kirmantyaka, the people of Karmanéya,....) 166 
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KarpaprAvéya, & people sesccassesanceveverse serene 180, 


Karnage, the Kanarese country cee soarsereres 181 
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Konkana country: eve ree ton ceewes cre cedagvere wes ensces 782 


Karnal is yery probably the capital of the 
Kong-kin-na-pu-lo country mentioned by 
Hitien Tsiang o..sscsseccssessassovereranscccevsceeee LL 

Karvata, & people ...ccssecossersescescosccsenoseggee 191 

Kashmir: notice of Kalhana’s Chronicle 7.. 139R 

KAsi, the modern Benares ...... wejscessabeesnees igi 

Kasmira, and Kaimiraka, the people of 
Kaémir 222002 COS OM OOS 508 En 20s 80d Se erS egeene {HE Tteney 181 

Kasmira COUNLrY *.....0ccccessesssssseccssenser cesses 172 

Kathdvaithu, allusion to the, in the KalyAni 
TSOP ONG css ses ence cceseccasndvecs seesen atest. 

Kabémwéyin = Manipur ...... i 

Kaulinda, a people... .sssssessessorvsecsssesssveeses 1GL 

Kaulata, the people of Kultita...ccsecceesseressee 181 

Kanninda, a people ......ssyrccavepecsccstsccersce 18h 

Kaunkana, the people of the Konkana........0. 

Kaurava, & People weesersccccrrsrccnsvecereesscvorven ESL 

KauSala, and Kaufgalaka, the people of 
Kééala .... 

Kausimbi, the modermKésam ..,sccepeccoveee ESL 

WR AUISLEE, G: BIVOL cccscccccascuuvseccdcnis covevccssereyac. LOL 

Kavéri river ... 

K‘ayén, Burmese corruption of P‘aram = 
Farm; name of a Buddhist Cave ss+escceee $29 

K‘ayon-S‘addin, name of a Buddhist Gave... $23 

Kélésabhapabbatachétiya, near Bilin ....... 16 

Kbrala Country ...ccscseccossascvesascpnverseess 271, BSL 

kééadhera, gf long-haired... ox , thick -hagred.. 
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Késadbatuchétiya. =. the Shwédagin Pagiods.. 46 
khachor a; “the ageabitants of the Sky? 0. 481 
Khanday, £2) the. davariswe nevsrsversctvessecssces 181 
Khasa, a AO Acvicvievciernsias ‘peesteaseseiens 1OU 


Lhastha,'{ dwelléis ia the sky’ sevecsswersaees 181 


' Khémévira, district of one sAuaieiecebontank teeree toe & 


Kifichipmra =: Oomjevoraat vwcevesasescenccres 29 
Kira, & people... i200 Segoe ned ere en onseeS Gee 200 ted OE 18k 
Kirata, As PROPS .+000 Deedee des oe bine seorlbsuenaesiaiee Hee se | 
Kirna, a people os ervece vib sresarrny swprrevrent sate EEE 
Kishkindha, a m0umtain 1. ace we deeverone ini ctlibte’ BL 
Kistna District, an inscription in the, motieed, 207 
Kagun Caves deseribetl, 327i. and 335, x—. - 

a note on. 


rt caiduanlatels and anenetatitenliahainiehd rrevetios e 


‘00 > de pEEwer'ste 1 soe eb Bee cee Btreled see 182 


Rokarék, Boddhish Caves mear .wemestaverene S26 

Ké-kkilli, Ohélaking, defeated bythePandyas. 62 

KélhApux.tesritorry, an inseription im the, 

: neficed, pesiper Ada ssecaroncggense serneesantadane ccd voases 298 

Kollegiri, probably the moderns Ralhapar .. 2 

Kémélapattana,a. port of: the Hast Ooagt of 
Tara . op .eneenecce ace cnacce ses sonsonmarerevcadeesseSil, 46 


Ké-mefyat-J adaiyan, Pandya king ‘ peunws aidede use 


Kingbaung,= Slew 8lod-+ socoreivecee soweee ioc asses 
Eong-kin-ne-pu-lo, % country mentioned by - 
Hines Deieng;Karnth is very’ probably. 
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K6-Raja. Késayivarman = Rajaréja.= Rija- 
Ahirhijadeva ... 00s r00secceceen sacs 
Korkai, once the Pandyan capital ..cwcvsees G2 
Kogala Country .csceecocsnecerscessnccsenscsseneh 70, 182 
Kotivarsha, apparently & COUNLTY ....c.veceneeee 182 
Krauficha, & Mountain .ccersosescssrsscceresensssee LOR 
Kraufichadvipa, & COUNLYY ...cccsssscrscrsreeses LY 
kravydéin, ‘eaters of raw flesh’... jatsesasesi Loe 
Krishna, the river ‘ Kistmaa’.....sssssseccscssernnse LOM 
Krishna Gitdbalé of Tul’si Dis, an account 
Kraklataung =: (?) Pagat ....ccccesecccccen sence GOD 
Keshatriya, the Warrior caste ..cccsssecsssssveceve 182 
Kshémadharta, & people s.sorssessvsencssevrsessee 182 
Keshudramina, a people........,casceseeenverssannee 108 
Wpburirpana, a MOUNEOIN cesses ccevorceeeesearece 182 
Kuavanj, the god of the Lushais v.ssecasscenee TOM. 
Kuchika, & pcople sss ssccscersseeversesseesssavene 182 
Kddal == Madura. ... oss censsscosecsesctnesanoontecane O89 
Kudds, nationality discussed, 1298. :-— their 

congeners, 130:— vocabulary of the ... 120, 
Kuk‘an = Puk‘an == Pok‘an ...cesssassccsesesess 19 
Kukura, &@ people ..ssecssessensserosussesssasceresees 183 
KulaAegaranpattinam a= Tranqnebar wise 116 
‘Kulaéékbaradéva Pandya = Ké-Maravar- 

'* TORN, soe tunnon teunnvonsnes ene CLIPS IIe Trier ariny y) 116 

Kulésékhara Pandya mentioned in inserip- 
TION, vee USI RETEIRIISITYIrrire Tinie rrr TTT T rey yates 61 

Kuléttunga-Ohola conquers the Pindyas, 60:— 

MS. account of ...ccssessersssorecssnesesoorsccese 141 
Kulottuiga-Chéla XT. == Parukdsurivarman... 60 
Kalitta COUNtLY siscsscseserceesesenssoresssvecvceersns LQ 
Kulitaka, the people Of Kuldtar .ocsre sxevercosees LOG 
Krmatha, & people wesssrsessencsssssneasesessnssseers 183 
kuttjaradart, ‘the cave or glen of elephants.’ 162 
Kuntala country, 182:—~ this’ seema to be 

really the conntry which by Hiuen Triang 

ig called. Mahdr&shtra sessvsscosssssessssseneene 11S 
Kuntibhoja, a people... smserosssevesssssesvacves vee 182 
Kurtakoti, in the Dharwar District, the 

dates of inscriptions at... sssceseanseeel7, 298 
Kuru, & people tee 008 dab choodt oon che osense nee nae ten een 182 
Kusimamandala =< Bassoin Provinge of the old 

Talaing kingdom. s..sssesoresovssese sornssces san 94 
Kusimanagara reecovsvenesnsvsasessrnenshity LY, 29, 46 
Kusimarattha = Bagsein,sccpsesssersessescersee 29 
, Kusuma, & mountaitts.serscssnenessverssssees sve 183 
Kuthén == Baggett... soogeesssnsscccssesssoce sarees 4 
Kuthéng = Puthéng = Baseseinassssescssoece 19 
Kyaikk‘am!, vernacular name for the Amherst 

' dintrich of Burma ....sscecsvassessssesevans vos sus 328 
Kyaikp't Kyaikp‘un Pagoda described ....:, one OOS 
" pyeikp‘an Pagoda, see Kyaikp't us... 46n., 353 

yasante in the Dharwar District, the date 

of an inscription at as MEMHOe HEE one COR ewa Sah egy age 998 
Ryauktalin Hill near Maulmain containg 
1 : Buddhist Caves 190 ROU URN SH ease nes SHe FORD UE ROS ons one $29 
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Laha, a various reading for Hala, q. v....+000 193 
Latliada, & COWUnELY v..sscsrscvesesctessstcessesereessse 1833 


. lakehana yeur of the Jains, the TITTIVTTRTTS TPIT 17 


Lakshméshwar, the date of an inscription 

UE cavcee cereus soe ronsne cnneceneussscenecessneesasvessens 297 
Lanka, — Ceylon, or ite capital city vecsese.. 183 
LankéSvara, Pandya King wscecescsesessssssece GU 
Laos == Lavarabtha csssecseserssecesenstseosegnssse of 
Labfity COUNLTY .cesssssavee cosaveseseueesssanssseneseeses 182 
Lauhitya, the river Brahmaputra wesweees 183 
Lavaragtha, district of us sssscssescsssscerserrses 4 
Légaing == Vanijjugdma ...... tseeei sovesnvecsseare GO 
lifvindex a pigeon, 824; a milk-ewhite dove, 318 
life, restoration to,.by spells cissessessscessscees 990) 
lions; the forest of the man-Honsses cscs cssace 183 
liquors, intoxicating, folk-origin of, ninong 

the Kien... ssssccssesrseesssceesee cesses sores HOHE, 
Lot's wife, variant of hesveseucceunesenopeacccssacns hE) 
luck, the sleeping: a folktales soscescescce soseeett LG. 


Madhurfintuka, a title of Parhntukea 1, 60; 
a title of Rajdndra-Chéluddva, tuvessrestessevece OO 
Madhyadééa, the central division of anolent 
India IEILITIOCOCUOa lt Peer it PTT eye w te eer 16, 17U, 
Madhyamika, a people sessovsccassscnvescesseevnses 1S! 
Mada, a people sesssssssseseeresserven recesses se ore 
Madraka, a people IP LULIC PUSS iT Te Terri TT Ter er yy 
Madura, capital of the Pan yas ressesss.ssseeee 61 
Mayadha country PPLE YETi RYT TTT eT TET 
Wagudbika, the people of Magadhin wicceress ses 
magic wand in folktales, 100;-- comb which 
duatroyn and grants life, 319:— stick that 
produces a gulden tank anda palace of gold, 
323; stove, stick and rope in folktalen, 
317 :— sympathetic, burning a shed akin to 
injure snuke-hero, 100; muking horoine 
ill by destroying an impression of her 
Loot-print seorsersesseses evens tne ons nen ne der iueeinece 73 


MohAbuddhardpa == Kyaikp'un Pagoda ...... 46 


Mahdddéva Kakattya, his date discuaned 4... 
mahdgrtva, ' srentenecked PUOPHO serseoresereess [AG 
MahadkAlathéra, WOUSOR aE CEU ROM si eecemsunsencensennues LG 
Mahfikaasupathdra of Udumburayiri, hoad of 
the Mahivilidriiecsss sersovescess sesencseveesese 10, 39 
Mabiimahinduthdra, apostle to Oeylon wu... 16 
Muhdénadt river setae asecetessessess 189 
Mahdpunay founds the Monastery at 1.,- 
galing (Vanijjagdia)se sss secs. siuNapsvaantasenes 
Mauhdrish tra country, 184; — the capital of 
it, mentioned by Hiuen Taiang, is Nasik... 115 
muhdraava, ‘the great ocean’ Paveceenerccesenve LOG 
Maliaéna, King of Ceylon, founds the Jétava. 
navihdra, (268 A. D,) COM MDE SRP HOP Neb esstOsteRecresn OY 
Muhdstvalithéra heads # miasion to Ceylon... 41 
mahdiavi, ‘the great forest’ 184 
MahAtisaathéra, founder of 
sect in Cozlon Ve vnusne tepaayns 
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the Abhayagiri 
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Mah&vihdra, in Ceylon, foundation of the, 
38:— sect in Ceylon ead 39f,: estab 
lished in Ramafifiadésa.... ies song AOE. 

Mahayasathéra ....ccccoccssesces eosveecee ove 16 

Mahéndra mountain ....seccsreece evcaceccssencesees . 184 

Maht river .... ; 184 

Mahimparakaya, : a pameschans of N draepe 
tama, trading to Pegu ....sscaccccersserescccvecs 45 

Mahihoaka, district of ....ccccccccsesssssassessesess 4 

Mahinda, the Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon, 
apostolic succession from, in Burma, ...s00see 13 

Mahisha, a COUntIy ...ccsscccsescoscssenecs ccessseee 184 

Mahishaka, the people of Malisha:. 184 

Majjhantikathdéra ........, ses desxew eas: D4 

Miikara, a people ......-...00 sasseccceces 184 

Malava country and peopl, in in : the ee aes 
division of India ... 

Mulaya mountain ..... éasvatwipunes des 

M&lindys, a mountain ......... 184 

Malla, & people csseccsccssscccsaccepersaepesenssceces 194 

Mialyavat, & MOUNTAIN ..ccssscacderssercovesacsenss 184 

Marmmudi OChLOld  sascrsrecrencsnccecsscenacvesesteces OD 

Manibharana, Pandya king 

Manahala, a people ...rescsrsercasscsccsccscecsesess LO4 

Mandékini, the Ganges scesccccseete 184 

Mandanadéva Paramara avicccrsescasccsrsssessess 80 

Mandavya, & people sssccsserercessvserccscsasssens 184 

Manimat, & mountain, paossenne sevens bis audcooers aes 184 
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Manipoys, district Liboy aie hnted nah 654-400 wedreeln deb OhtNes . 4 
Wate need sively eee 59 < 


reuett 
Manéhart, a Talaing tine, 19 We dite 1... 17) 


Mannaikudi,, bake wt sys 


Marammadésa = Burma Proper sccsccecee 80 
Marang Buru = the.Parasn&th Hill......s0 + 295 
Maravarman Pandya destroys the Pallavas. .65, 68 
TBPINGTS asescrsrrarcsestersursey ste serensvenssereaseress LBM 
marriage custom, Brahman girl married to ., 
Kshatriya RAj& in folktale ......000serseccsseee: 316 
MATAHES, OF SWAMPS s00 rer teccresacsesces ensene ces 164 
Marttikivata, apeople soreuerssoreseseceaeceses 184 
Maru, the modern MA&rwid .cccsesscerscsseeees 184 
Maruchipappana, & City seers ssesceeere . 184 
Marukuchcha, a people...... eeietiees . 185 
Martabén == Muttamna ,..coccce see cernoenes soncsnacs 40, 
martaban == & Peg Jarrverrersesssesessese 848, 864£. 
Matanga, apparently a place where diamonds «| 
WTC FOUNA srrcrereparonsa ccerce ges caveat as ww. 185) 
Mabindayé, described, 258: — Vasundhard, 
530 :— figures of, deseribed, -.csser sean, 
Mathuré, the modern ‘ Muttra’ ....00. veal 70, 185 
MAathuraka, the people of Mathur «.....0.e0 185 
Matrishika, a doubtful name of a peoples: wovee 185 
Mateya, & PCOPle .ssoreresrerrvessneae deer ennes sox one 185 
Maulika, a people ea 185 
Méghavat, @ mountain ovrvecmessecee ser csecesrernes 
Mékala, a mountain ossorsrraseesessesssosners seoore 
Mar MOUNTAIN secccessscocanssne senses reneuccne renter 
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185 
185 
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Méruka, a people, country, or mountain... 185 
metamorphosis, hero into a fly, 248; into a 
crow, 290; into a cat and back, 290; into a 
bug, 424:— old man into a young one and 
back .. wean nigral. 
sbetampayehore. Buddhist ‘belief in, illns- 
trated ssbacacsepestusvacs’, 29 
Meéwa, a folk derivation of the 2 NAME sessesece ore 195 
Miazza Pra is S*inbydyincs «scscsorcsvacescessacee OE 
MIUky OCEAN, Ehe...c0csseccsccccsccccces eresssersesnece LED 
mines, the mines; an ancient place, 185;— 
mines Of bery]-stone........cssececcesvevencanseee 1B 
Minlwin, name of a, Buddhist Cave .recceses ase $29 
Mithila country .........6 Stacons cos esenenecenacevacse LBS 
Mi-yatma, a hobgoblin in Burma esscesones 56 
Méchelthas.... ... 200 sense hae ceaesceboneseseies ov renee GSS 
Méggalinathéra, head of RaémAdhipsti’s depu- 
tation to Ceylon evcssessereee 
Moggaliputtatissathéra reforms Buddhism i in 
Agika’s day...... sipiemsitetecaelGs. 26 
months, names of Hindu lanes. ehisened in 
recorded dates :—~ 
Asalha .. secaseeden ees seaebesewesevetssinece: “40 
first of tlie ‘two Asalha ... sveteas 42 
second Asalha sssesieeses aa. 4h 
Ash&dha, .sccorrorssossssssssecersesereSl, 108, 109 
Assayuje - soarevecseeqeecscace cerspeccscsceonseven, 46 
yina ove mete ems ose nansiegs Sarees cae esenene re eae 199 
Bhaddaz... rcs <ssagtapeeron one ctncnnsnertagtin At 
BhAira pada: fie sec 2 cae cosnen rsceperanden 7 
Chaitra bre wpenne ate 090608 OFS Se 60005 SES TES ce 83, 109 
Chitra A00cs0a0e ¢ wane convey sen noe sea resnes pgeons bes 42 
. Jettha _ OP Rog een he CDORFS REG ORS TAO ROW EEN 908 HS. SPR E08 Ra’ 
Kartika... ae ne ose snegea ger cosets gunnse Sas ase een nag 81 
Kattika wsscccescescesssencrsceescccervecsscricgess 46 
Migha ee 42 
Margga... nsec snoven ovencesenisessevcacse see LOM 
Migastra . ebeae sca nse roe eases carmen arsaae nesses 42), pa 
Mithuna PPP CmTT TTT TR Lit serene ‘m9 
Phagguna.. 20 coe Sep ese secves Sen phe Fane seq non anh wk ses 2 
PhAl oun a.es cos ssccce ceoseseecamwersréetecs wasn BO, 83 
Rishabha .1.+..ccercenensseres cergeonsnsees eed Bl, $19 
Sinha cgpeven s pec a vacdeanee eee coe oct coseea eget 220 
AV sahhih © ickeieilsossteucotiesiceseeeen es “Eo 
months, names of Hindu solar, menigoned in 
recorded dates :— 
Avani . 
Karttigns . ne mee 
Mina .. 
' Phalgune dra nenucecrssconcessocrsvecescesecasssseee LOG 
months, names of Hinds luni-solar, wen- 
_ tioned in sasiiage dates :— 
_Dhanus... 
Karkataka . cds eeehadsicansaasasunde Sess seneon host. 
Khambha -ssw: 
Makara 
Mésha pee teecetancagg pegneweut sepaneees® 
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Patguni (Philgunt) .ssscssssvrssvsesnees 188 
Siraha csecccece sees sseduauegeneeadiaeuntesiedsasas “400 
months, names of Burmese lunar, mentioned 
in recorded dates :— 
Kain cccsccccsccsnes cence restos sesevecsccca see sas 
TabOUR gy cerccececcne veneee snusccnccece sessvecseees 
TaDOUWE corsceereconccsccsersoes cesesannecsonssos 
Tat wre seeceracscas ssurse sen snsens scents seuseeconeas 
months, names of Hindu, mentioned in 
MSS. :-— 
(lunar) Chaitira sscescsssses sereesensss cen ee ses 90 
Jyaishtha....... segesganteuns scdwiaiastveavivavinen 04 
(lunar) PhAlguna s.-..sccrarercresccesvescovees 
Sravana PPPTPPPTTTTTTTRTIT TLL ITT ek 
(lunar) Vaistkha.....crsseserscserescctensee Oe 
Magn is female in Indian folktales... sss 
Mordk6, the god of the Santéils ...sosesereseesne 
mountains Of SUNTISE ANG SUNGCE seereeseeceerer 
Moutshobo == Shwéhd, 28; == Méksbbé.....00 28 
Mranmd == Burman, cover scsccscenevnsevsncecvsseves 260 
MSS. in Buddhist Caves about Maulmain, 328: 
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Sthaladipa = Ceylon..ssssssessssesss ores sacecere 88 
Silla, Straits of, “between Sthaladtpa and 
Tambbudtpa”...-vecereecgrseecesseensecerseteca sesses 45 
Simd, ahall of ordination, the word explained, | 
Ll »— various kinds of, 12; conditions for a 
spot to be chosen ce a7 #.; mode of con- 
BOCTALING 10 ccncrersrassssesnsevoserszecsreeee LIF, 49 


Sivnhala, Ceylon PPT Ie 189 
Sirhbapuraka, & people PTYTT ELIA il 188 
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S‘inbydyin, king of Burma, his inscription ab.. -’ 
Pésicdaung, Lf. ; ee the ¢‘4 on the Shwe. 
dagdn Pagoda sess... scesersevetsovens sersaigiecnee ly 

Sindhu; either the river Indus, or the Sindk . 
COUNETY 0+ 10s serves savsvensacceashsssseeszensnerseer ove BRO 

Sindhor&ja defeated by seat Para. 
MOREA iss aescniscs ee 

Sindhu-Seuvira, # people recseecenenpcencesesvassooe ED) 

Siprd, a river sy. sccsesscesserercseceresarercuceescarees 190 

Sirikhéttaré == Tharékhéttart.... ccateccessccsssece 6 

Sirikhéttaraima, district of . euupsie ces conesiccctes:. uk 

Strimasdka, king of Suvamnabhtimi corressereee 16 

Sirisanghabédhi— Parakkamabéhu of il 


lon. 2G0 2090 OF CRERES noe 00 SFet evs one Kdeas aeneres OP eeomsenee 39 
sita, ‘white people? Sto ef sae ges dakniecls vie caseacaz e 190 
Sttake, a perp BOUSSs SOO PES ee I2e Ree ER OOS KEL OOe TEE he 190 


Sivalathéra .. Seneg cre cee énesen rEGvebioee hue wencée ue , 89 
sky, dwellers i in the se'saé asia enbibod sgn belsedennhosase 190 
sleep, extraordinary, ae ‘folktales, £1 :— for . 
twelve years in folktales ctemnacssen B09 
sleeping beauty,. variant, 823f, :-— sleeping ; 
luck, a variant of the sieeFing beauty 1... 214 
Smaérudhara, a people... iewasieioms 190: ~ 
smell of human beings ae $0 demong: .... 248 
snake-heroin folktales ...... exc'niosernee GOT, 
son, only, in folktales, 583:—~ granted by a 
saint through prayer, 943;— through. 
eating frnit vep ay gem sevens sex sogape ; shag, siecsanel act 
Soa and., Uttam, .. -RgRREREE aba: 
Burma siscecess a searenaves sobacsast as pedis 
Bona, a ziver. ideglacetes ee ee ie 198 
1 npneoe seigp © capeaw cep segue easiwen.gengee adpgaen te a24 
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Pagan, LISI A. D..scccccrssecesceaser cssoreceBO, Sh 
spirite the city of (bhdtapura) sav eannseennesines, ” 
Srdhe, a. word,. occurring in ‘dates, whioh .. 

yequires explanation (for an..instange agi 

eastern India, see Jour. Beng.»As. Seg. | 

Vol. LXIT. p. 89) -..csssergeereseecccsenia tte 2 
Sriparvata, a cudamtaia pagis Saf soiatew wth 190 
Sri-Purambiya, battle Of wesssertienssesene 68 
Sri Ramigyd, see Sirf BdmdjWd oo. rrvvrcoeereeree BBA 


‘| Set Rémdjid of Tul’st Das, an account of the. 204 


Srughns,.9 town or DAUDETY nresenreerereenree 490 
step-moather,. traditional ill-treatment .by, iais',. 
folictales . | pRmteepepeen pee sakage epscesee ovedesbs ornnadsion $07 
stone,, a sculptured, at Ayethama,. “mentioned... 
he KalyAnt Inscripions wsvtiene seeder tee’ ay 
strérajys, the kingdom of the.amawzond isn. 190 
substitnted persons —— in. folktales, sieter for - 
wife, 100; maid for her mistress, the havome, 
290; heroize by her step-sister, 313; dog of- 
wood and.a broom for heroine’s-ckildren ... 316 
Sudhakara Dvivédt Pandit, his aid in caleulat- - 
ing dates.of Tul’st Dis, 98:—his researches - 
into the history. of. Tul’st D&s .mssssseevere 274 
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Sudhammanagara = Thatén a4e mee neeoas coe nee sen 
Sudhammapura =< Thaton PYITSI CIT Telit hii ttt) 
GBUGrA, CABtS oe sscneess ceases nse cossennes mnsse ene see ses 
Suhma, a people 
Sukti, a place or people... secsevss corcsness sneersees 
Sthlabanbawé, king of Prémme .s.csavsssevssesssees 
SAlika, & people wccrevseccunene suacee snense see sources pes 
sun is male in an Indian folktale, 316 :~— sun 
- and moon, heroine gives birth to the ‘......3152, 
Sundparants is the Minba district of Burma, 
'  &, 6, 160 
Sundaramirti-Nayandy the Saiva devotes ... 63 
Sundara Pandya, 60:— mentioned in inscrip- 
RIOT i55-is shecenueescaetacdessebenuensenanuiecwsaeseass 
Sundara-Pandyadéva = Sundara-Pandya-Ja- 
pavarman PEt Ene Fen POR HOE H OHH OEE HE HOE CHOOT Ros UHe BES 
Sundara-Pandya-Jatavarman, his date din. 
cussed YET TECVICEIIOTLITITINTTITTITIOIT ETT ETTA LT on DIME, 
Sundara-Pandya-Mapavarmanuessscsssssernee B21 
gunrise, the mountain of sesso senvonseense severance B40 
sunset, the mountuin Of ssrsresecesersssnatervsrses JEN 
supernaturul people and placew seseesssssesers 100 
Birastna, and Sdrasénaka, a people «cc. .csoe 190 
Suréshtra, the modern Kathidwid...s. cevssecse LOO 
Striyakumara oe Manéhar? sen ovecongseccnasersense AG 
arpa, # mountain rr Titi iiiTr ry 190 
Suvanyabhimi, 18 5 sae | sersecnonee 26 
Suvannasdbhans, an important Boddhist 
priest of POPU see YSTYEITITIL LTT TTT ey Te ery veeeun 50f, 
auvarnabha, ‘the region of gold sascensezcenece 100 
Suvargadvips ad Thatén soheerarvenccunsecenseoecee GOD 
SuvAstu, a place or country vow Avsa90 Creonsceeeeeace 19} 
Buvira, & people wan snnegeneeeesuaniosnuneaneesassesonss AGT 
svamuhha, 'dog-faced people’ O50 FES ae ade Rae REO OKA 291 
SubtG, “white poople’ .rrccsessrecsnrcecsacconsecescee 11 
ewamps oY marahes tue $40 660 aseeen Geevedeu Ty) oot 191 
swdyatwera, reminigcence of, in folktales ... 78 
Syimika, & people POPPI EL ST SIIC IIs tie ity Ty 50s 0100 Bee 19] 
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tablets, glazed terracotta, bas reliefs, Bud. 
dhiat, On, described THO CET LOM EHe RHECER UES Oy ase OOOH, 
tatldbhyathga, ‘smearing the body with oil’... 25! 
Takata xm Tagadar,.....cscesceserss ssesess esos oe 66 
Takehadilé, the Tasila of Greak writers woe b7L, 191 
Takun on Dagin *e4eGs soe aanren evaenseeoersecavenvesennn FY 
"Tala, a people SRP OD POS see uNsenvene suocaeuesostncossves LOL 
Talai-Alutginam, battle of... HOC dhe O40 CEs PED Ree aay 64 
| $plapay x= talapoin am a Buddhist MONK we... 826 

_ talapoin, -q Buddhist wonk, the term ais? 
em onmaed HEE HATED O50 199.995 Bos nee tee gua ton ter ovcarerssees BOG 
" TMliaie,.« place OUNtneses aon ane creegs 347° oe sec are oes 191 
, tabbiig animes variant laughing fish ,........ SO! 
Z enaaasatiin, son of the RajdofKambija... 99 
; ab FA ten & GORY cro scsaanaveace Han AUB R00 SOP see ape 176, 19} 
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Tambapangidtpa om Ceylon IRI LET TEL Serrarey TP ery" 38 
‘Tami Hiatorionl Texta ...ccescsesess seed SU, 
Tampadipa, diatrict uf vcccussssssccsrcesee 
Tarnraparal vos cvecsecscssssueces Ier Cer Stree? tre 19] 
Targgana, 8 people siesssessrerssacsersiecas WY 
Tunkana, 8 country ese img 
Tapt, the river Taptl ......c0000, 19] 
Térakshiti, apparently a vountry ,,.. ial 
TurahyampAdi =: Tranquechar .,....... siseee BY 
tnak, impossible, variante of, an folktales seasse gh 
Tuungbalwé, name of a Huddhiat Care, HAY) 
Taunyyald, name of a Buddhiet Cave science le 
tears fetch the fairy godmother im folktales... Sop 
temporary death: ghuat of deceased herving 
comes to life ccsssccenes se nba nen avener ses cnsecs nes Gh Oe, 
Teyyng = Nedufijeliyag Pagdya ..... 63 
Thadé iver, a folk doriwatian of tho Hame.,, 195 
Thajdp'ayA =a the Mulék Pagoda at Thaton... 340 
Tharékhéttarh =m Sirikhéuara, 6, == Irome,., 160 
Thaton, some account of, KVR ». Suvar. 
nudvipa, 353 :— Buddhist Caves alunat, 
320; — sculptures froi, deecribod, 2578, 5 
images and enamelled pagodan at, 2450, ra. 
en account of the glased terra-cvtta tablets 
(Buddhist), at, 8422. = in the loth centary 
aA. D., reference to POD Ee COD OHObEF. 1, 10 00Ne Setees She 
threo-eyed P18 dAR ORE ros De DReD HOE tenes ore ortags 177 
throat; high.throated pouple ereseroasens — vecsen LPT 
tiger, hero heoomes Br coosssorceevcoageersecstecsscses ie 
oo Hy 46; — oe 
+50 CRD ODD SEO G Es 29D oD FeD O44 005 one FO0 aes SOR obe BOg 97 
Tikumbhachéti an Shwadagdn Pagoda ......7, 27 
timitigiidéena, * whale-cating people ! Sou te | 
TiruDé gusamn bandar converte the Paodyn king 
Tissathéra, Bret abbot of 
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of Mahdrdehors eo 114 
Toothdcing, the, in folktales eu 
totems in Santél folktales Pee soresseesisesessecen LE 
Traigarta, the people of Trignrta occ DM 
Tranquobur, Daniah Culomy at, W16f,:— in, 

scriptions at... tHE seesneseerenree senses susssasen svcees DIG 
treastire-seokers, damage dune by, to Bur. 

tone Buddhiat TOURING. eset csssescrsocecesase BBS 
TribhQvanamalla- Pigdyadéva, hie kinuydoas 

and Counectinns bade E DIT TI ITT TET TTT Ter TT tT 6} f. 
Triysrta, a country trverereese SVS 
frindtra, * throv-eynd POape oy eeseeseveanees DVM 
Tripurs, and Tripurl, a olty.e....... iv! 
Tukhdra, a people POG RTS OOY ORD TEE ONE Ons Dee rab ene cee nee 13 
Pul'at Dis, his date discussed, AYA. ; dato of 

his birth, 864£, :-— hia birthplace, 245 ‘mm WR 

an abiukla-mfla child, $65, hia onétw, 

264 belonged to the RAmdwat sect, 227: 

~s date of his deed of arbitrasion, 97f, im date 
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of hia death, 98 :—~ origin of his name, 265 -—~ vamaugha, ‘the colleetion of forests’ .. 193 
was a popular exponent of philosophy, 227; Vénavan, a Chératitle, 65:— = Negaiijeliyay 
hie ayutem of philosophy was Vedantio, 126, PAL ynGsed is ces 8s 
: ao 7 hia oe 258f.; on karma, | Vanavasi, the modern Banawiai......../f. = 192" 
QO. :— his twelve gront works, 123 ; alist Vanga, an ngs ole 
of hin works, 122; list of his canonical of it ma Lea oeaesinee tay 7 ee 93 
worka, 129:-— Legends and Traditionsabout © | VAnijjag&ma = Lagaing inthe Minba District 
him, 204%. hia prodecessors ..essusassneee B65 OF Urinal sissavncesctecsevedcechatesessssvuanusscce 6). 160 

Tumbavana, & forest werssercernensersronenon 192 | Varaguna— Pandya, his victory over the 

Surngduand, ‘boracfaced people’? sesccccseers 192 Ohdlas Serre month rites een 62. 

. Varahamihira; the topographical list of kis 
Brihat-Sarirlitd..e seercesansoscessvoaveces bOF tO 195 

Vardhaména, a city OF COURETY w+ 1corcssnree 193 

Vasdith, & place 10.c0: esersesssecerosssesncacesec senses 193 

vassa, day of commencing the, quoted wr. 48 

Vasudhara, see Vasundhard.ss ses ccseccssecssssenve S58 

Vasumat, & mountain dae 504 cat eqqantenaeseotsene see 193 

Vasundhbaré, see Mapduday€ cere cersseavenree 358 

vasuvand, ‘the forest of Vasus.or spirits’ ... 193 . 

Vatadhana, & people SishuSebbbseemeacnvesmsesecense LOO 

Vattaa, & POOple ssssspsecssorsccsssansecssgerrcesane LOB 

Vattagimani-Abhaya, king of Geylom ...... 3 

Vadasmritt, @ river w.essecsserecsecersseerstoosseey 193 

Vellir, battle of sss snsscsscronccessesessresqeseges 88 

Velltira, the modern HWGr& ... nvrsscsenmnn 188, 193 

Vén = Vilinam-Vilinjam im Travancore... 67 

Vena, a river aeervrre rr Pitt er ety 193 

Vegas, & TIvEr cnsesneysccrenere ons covsce sgn ses oe 198 
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adayagiri, ‘the mountain of sunrise’ ...0.... 102 
Udddbika. a people juve ves uawonsadedeveaisevesmy, LO 
Uddtarit = Shwédaungiessuscessessssrencne 4 
Udichya, the people of the north scccseccusee 192 
Udra, the modern Orisnte ssscosccccenses ess cessesece 292 
Udurmbara country und people 084 vee tut os 170, 192 
Ujjuyant, Ujjain PTITTITIVITTILI ITT TLiLiiii rir tty! 492 
Ujjihina, A people PTIVTTYTISTIT UTE TTT rt title: 192 
Mild, a ‘Tamil metrical history vsneeeoneessenntvesce LOL 
Unchhatraé Part crcsosceccsoens seaccesedenesyeseveseene $19 
Upajydtinia, a people savcueaisdsustesencssecsseomen ee 
upasompadd ordination discussed, 88 :— cere- 
mony of, 18; importance Of scanieistacsiuvesnves Ole 
Upavanga, & country... PYTTIVITIC LYLE itil 192 
upésatha, ceremony of, 18:—in Pegu, the - 
fivat orthodosz, 85; an ancient break in the 
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drdhvahkanjha, * hiigh-throated people! ......... 192 
Udinara, a people PIT Tir tt 192 
Utkala, a puople Obn £50 pee bbe GO8 REO TES CHNEOE bE dee s0b Sub 192 
Uttara-Kuro country TINT CII DY 171 ‘. 
Uttara, 9 Bommens ssccarcercnccescocencene oes avevessue 18 
Uttarajlvamahathéra, Prooeptor of Andra- 
tha, 17 ; visite Ceylon enn tee cee 5000R0 pan eve nesese 29 
ullardpatha, a name for Northern India +0. 192 


Vidarbha, ¢ COORG wa resergeergeryremenee tee 198 
VidERA, F GOREET. au verervereereen crteme nee rgrraneee OB 
Vidids, 2, Gowan OF TIVET papeyleseneqeenessenefnne ape 198 
Vidyddhara, a clads of supernataral beings... 193 
Vijaygbaha of Ceylon a - 
Vis & kings conquer,the Candyas ... 
Pandyas arn ne npn rn ag 
Vikrama-Chita, manuseript gocomnd ofsiieiiee Rat 
Vikramiditys V2. (Western Chitskyare me | 
Gates in his axth s+ scesesssvgarees eng aaneuy © 208, 
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2 Lan KGS Vara.» -e0cg2samnenss 66 
Vikrame-Payye,. vassal of Bulitguaga- |. 
" Ohéda'80.. mentioned in inscriptions... 61 
Vindhya. monmtains ....0:.:deorsnen'ensgatsereceew 198 
Viniaamn, dabtle Of 1. ssserseesrereererarenveriggitee 65 
Vipada, a Ager a a ing Sees a pad 
Vi Kérals , ang i. one ae three ad 
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VadavAmubha, a place secure hum 192 
Vaddarvira, the name of a week-day, probably 
Saturday sce decvelesvcbbavieskivennebeserseeeela: 20M 
Viahlika, and Vablika, a Country cresceseces se 192 
Vaidarbha, the pouple of Vidarbha sso. 192 
Vaidéha, the peaple of Viddba so: ss-rsseene 19% 
vaiddrya, ‘the beryl-mines METI TTT TR 192 
*Vairisithhs Paraméra sehen ec oa 80 
i eculptures from Burma, 
Vaishnava, supposed, eculp ae 
Variliyn cate .ssssesereeesss sannsonen sevens cossensen a? i 
VajrakAlik&, sve Mapdmdaye cco cescesseorssen 868. 
Vajravirah!, see Ma béndagé ove pee nas onnsteouy ves 858 
Vallighma in Ovylon ccsssosessercesase sense ees 42, 44 
Vallara; B09 V allArtesseccsessnpencvecresee cenayase. 198 
Vandgya-Sandipant, of Tul’st Dés, az =. ‘ 
count of the senenssvenennns aneseccnsoceqnervnestel y| ® 
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Vira-Rajéndradéva IT. = Parakésarivaman = 
Rajéndra-Chéladéva = Kulotjuiga-Ohode 
Virdta, & COUNLIY srossssscssrcesessscssessrseseesse LOM 
Vitaks, & people.crsscserrsvssssarscensrarevessvsessen 104 
Vitasta, the river Thélamuss..sssoscsssssesovesvsces LO4 
Vokkfina, & people wvssesonsessssssersessvsesecevseees 104 
vow of twelve years in folktales ..sssssseveevee 260 
Vrishabhadhvaja, & MOuwritaits.crsrsesedeoseee 194 
wishadvipa, ‘the island of bulls? sessssoseae 104 
vydghramulha, ‘tiger-faced people? sess 194 
vydlagriva, ‘people with serpents’ necks’... 194 
Vyamuktésuravandjjvala, lord of Takata... 66 


Wail, water-borne, in folktale ~ heroine's 

children set afloat in a box in the sea... $16 
Weby an, name of a Buddhist Cave sree 828 
whale’s belly, variant of Jonah in the os....8458, 
whales, eaters Ofer svesennonvecuerrecanenssestenenes POY 
Winhon, name of 4 Buddhist Cave weneen yan cen $29 
Winsd, an ancient site in Burma csvvenssnssenns OOD 
white people TRUM TEE Tiere Titre 194 
Wishing stones in Burma, 165:— things in 

folktales — stone, stick and rope sense 817 
women; people with women’s faces, 194s—. 

the kingdom of the amazons ssssservervesoe 194 
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women, wiles of, new folktale version of the...53%, 
Writing, folk-origin of, among the Karens ...280f 


Ydinaydnd al Bdmdyana seas aueaaeasroaneesssesas OD 
Ydnasdt rae Rdmdyana TOITUITITVITTTiih Tritt Ty 845 
Yamund, the river Jamn& sesso 170, 172, 194 
Yémuna, the people living near the Yamuné, 194 
Yaddvati, & city usaiguausowes (ecitdisusss vaacavedenveius 194 
Yabé-Mont4, name of a Buddhist Qave ..,,, 328 
Yabébyan, name of a Buddhist Cave ssw. 328 
Yaudhéya, and Yaudhéyaks, a people see 194 
Yaungmya == Myaungiyd sasccsesssrvesiee 4 
Yavana, a peonle vseberenennnerscens beesseconnseees LOW 
years, Jovian, quoted in ingoriptions sss 109, 
Yetpe, %& folk dorivation of the VSO sevoneeee 105 
Yodaya oe Aynthia TTT TTC RTT ae | 
yoga mentioned in « recorded date, 
Ayushmat Wee oeseenenesovazesacvessoeenssersesecsns LOO 
Yoga River = Pegu River soaseneevene sun seseus4iny 44 
Yugathdhara, oh people onsnensesnansesonsoyanensenne 104 
Yw&, ‘God’ among the Karens .....284 and note 


Zebibadé, explainod, 361: ~ = Jombupati, 
legend about him, 889:— figures of, cx» 
plained TI TTT TeTTTrr es.) 

Zamarrad Part Renvnecon sna scavuccsaeepaessrsenzesnonn wad 

Zodiac, signs of the, used in dating inscrip- 
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p: 17a, line 10, for ando #, read and of, 
» O,line 7, for [Révatake), read Raivatake, 
» b,lme 6 from the bottom, for diivsion, 
read division, 


p. 1786, line 83, for: Aryovirta, twiee, read 
Aryhvarta, 


p. 188a, leat line, for ‘Narmada,’ read ‘Narmadi,,' 
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